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OPENING    EXERCISES,    1904 

THE  formal  exercises  marking  the  opening  of  the  151st  year 
of  Columbia  University  were  held  September  28  on  Mom- 
ingside  Heights  and  on  September  29  at  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  at  59th  Street.  On  Morningside  Heights  the  usual 
academic  procession  was  formed  in  the  Library  at  3  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  and  proceeded  to  the  Gymnasium,  which  was  crowded 
with  students  and  visitors.  Among  the  visitors  present  in  addi- 
tion to  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Mrs.  Davidson, 
and  the  Archbishop's  two  chaplains,  Messrs  Ellison  and  Holden, 
were  Bishops  Potter  and  Greer  of  New  York,  Bishop  Brewster  of 
Connecticut,  Bishop  Worthington  of  Nebraska,  Professor  Sadler 
of  the  University  of  Manchester,  Hamilton  W.  Mabie,  Associate 
Editor  of  "  The  Outlook,"  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler,  President  of 
the  University  of  California,  and  Mr.  Charles  F.  McKim,  of  Messrs. 
McKim,  Meade  and  White,  architects. 

After  a  brief  religious  service  conducted  by  the  Chaplain,  Presi- 
dent Butler  spoke  words  of  greeting  to  the  faculty  and  the  students. 
He  then  dwelt  upon  the  association  of  the  name  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  with  the  foundation  of  Kings  College,  and  welcomed 
His  Grace  as  the  successor  of  one  of  the  first  board  of  governors. 

The  President's  words  of  welcome  were  followed  by  an  address 
on  "Academic  Ideals"  by  Robert  Simpson  Woodward,  Ph.D., 
LL.D.,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Pure  Science,  which  has  been  printed 
in  full  as  a  leading  article  in  this  issue. 
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At  the  conclusion  of  Professor  Woodward's  address,  the 
audience  joined  in  the  singing  of  "  Stand  Columbia."  Then  fol- 
lowed an  interesting  feature  of  the  exercises,  the  conferring  of 
the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  upon  the  Lord  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  who  was  introduced  by  Bishop  Potter  in  the  fol- 
lowing words : 

Mr.  President: 

Few  scholars  can  be  ignorant,  and  I  am  sure  that  you  can  not, 
of  that  interesting  discussion  which  men  of  science  and,  especially 
archaeologists,  have  maintained  as  to  the  origin  of  the  human  race 
and  its  earliest  home.  If,  by  chance,  you  have  encountered  a 
curious  and  striking  work  by  Dr.  Augustus  Le  Plongeon,  who, 
though  French  in  name,  is,  I  believe,  an  American  citizen,  you 
will  remember  that  he  marshals  with  singular  skill,  a  large  array 
of  facts  which  disprove  the  popular  belief.  It  is  the  popular  belief, 
unless  I  have  misunderstood  it,  that  the  race  was  born  in  the  far- 
East,  and  that,  by  some  Northwest  passage  it  found  its  way  to 
these  shores.  But  there  are  others  who  believe, — and  Dr.  Le 
Plongeon's  seven  years'  residence  and  investigations  in  Central 
America  go  a  long  way  to  prove  it, — that  the  movement  was  not, 
as  we  are  wont  to  say  from  East  to  West,  but  from  West  to  East ; 
and  that  there  was  once  upon  these  shores  a  civilization  and  a 
literature  older  than  anything  that  even  Egypt  can  disclose. 

I  may  not  venture  to  settle  that  controversy,  Mr.  President ;  but 
our  distinguished  guest  will  not  wonder  that  I  recall  it.  An 
eminent  Englishman  who  was  here  not  long  ago,  said  of  us,  "  You 
Americans  are  an  interesting  people,  but  alas,  you  are  very 
modern !  "  Our  Anglican  guests  will  therefore  indulge  us, — know- 
ing, as  they  already  do,  that  the  supreme  American  note  is  its 
modesty, — in  the  belief  that  perhaps  we  are  very  old! 

For,  if  we  are,  Sir,  such  a  fact  lends  to  the  function  to  which 
we  are  about  to  proceed  a  preeminent  interest !  Whatever  the 
civilizations  that  once  adorned  these  shores,  they  long  ago  perished ; 
and  it  was  not  until,  in  that  far-off  East  toward  which  our  faces 
must  forever  turn  with  supreme  reverence,  there  dawned  the  Light 
which  transformed  the  darkness  of  the  oldest  civilization  into  day, 
that  a  divine  civilization  crossed  from  land  to  land  until  it  illumi- 
nated, first,  the  homes  of  our  British  ancestors;  and,  in  God's 
good  time,  our  own ! 

For  myself,  Sir,  I  rejoice  to  believe  that,  whether  originally, 
civilization  dawned  upon  the  Eastern  or  Western  shores,  it  caught 
from  our  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors  a  glory  that  can  never  die !     You 
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will  tell  this  assemblage,  Sir,  incomparably  better  than  I  can,  that 
Columbia  University  was,  first  of  all,  King's  College;  that  it  was 
a  British  Sovereign,  George  II,  who  first  planted  on  these  shores 
the  seeds  of  this  noble  seat  of  learning  and  that,  first-named  of  all 
in  its  Board  of  Corporators  was  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

The  years  have  come  and  gone  since  then,  and  from  these 
modest  beginnings  great  things  here  have  grown.  But  no  moment 
in  the  memorable  and  interesting  history  of  this  seat  of  learning 
has  been  more  memorable  or  interesting  than  this.  For  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  is  here.  Sir,  to  see  with  his  own  eyes  the 
work  which  his  distinguished  predecessors  began  and  encouraged. 
He  brings  his  great  office,  his  illustrious  career  as  a  scholar,  a  divine, 
a  statesman, — for.  Sir,  men  in  either  hemisphere  honor  him  as  all 
of  these, — to  enrich, — as  presently  he  will  give  it  to  the  rising 
walls  of  yonder  Chapel, —  with  his  benediction  all  these  halls. 

I  present  him.  Sir,  for  that  welcome  which  I  know  you  will 
rejoice  to  offer  him  for  all  of  us ;  and,  in  the  name  of  the  Trustees 
of  the  University,  I  ask  you  to  confer  upon  him  the  honorary 
degree  of  Doctor  of  I^aws. 

In  conferring  the  degree,  President  Butler  said : 

Right  Honorable  and  Most  Reverend  Randall  Thomas  David- 
son, Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Primate  of  all  England  and 
Metropolitan;  Doctor  of  Divinity  in  the  Universities  of  Oxford 
and  St.  Andrews,  Doctor  of  Laws  in  the  Universities  of  Oxford, 
Cambridge,  and  Toronto;  Trustee  of  the  British  Museum,  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Colleges  of  Charterhouse  and  Wellington;  successor 
of  Augustine,  Anselm,  Becket  and  Cranmer  in  the  proud  see  of 
Canterbury;  and  of  him  who  by  virtue  of  his  high  office  was  the 
first-named  trustee  of  King's  College  in  the  original  charter  of 
George  the  Second;  scholar,  statesman,  and  Christian  prelate;  I 
gladly  admit  you  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  in  this  University 
and  confer  upon  you  all  the  rights  and  privileges  that  belong  thereto. 
In  token  whereof  I  hand  you  this  diploma. 

Professors  Burgess  and  Van  Amringe  placed  the  hood  signifi- 
cant of  the  degree  over  the  shoulders  of  the  Archbishop,  who,  in  a 
happy  vein,  made  a  brief  address  to  the  University : 

Mr.  President  and  fellow  members  of  Columbia  University,  old 
and  young :  I  appreciate  to  the  utmost  the  honor  you  have  conferred 
upon  me  today.  Reference  has  been  made  in  eloquent  terms  to 
the  origin  of  our  University.  I  am  in  one  way  the  youngest  mem- 
ber of  our  University.      In  another  way  I  am  the  oldest  member 
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here  present.  I  ask  you  to  look  back  at  the  past  and  consider  the 
fostering  care  I  have  had  over  you  and  the  zeal  I  have  shown  since 
I  started  with  you  years  ago.  I  learned  last  night  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  Trustees  of  the  University  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  board 
on  the  first  Monday  of  every  month.  Now,  it  is  my  good  fortune 
to  live  with  the  effigies  all  about  me  in  Lambeth,  and  as  I  look 
upon  them  when  I  return — grave  and  reverend  men  in  big  wigs, 
and  with  earnest,  thoughtful  faces — I  shall  wonder  if  none  of  them 
ever  had  a  twinge  of  conscience  at  missing  those  meetings. 

But  in  Lambeth,  too,  there  are  two  large  books,  unwieldy, 
ponderous  volumes,  in  which,  overlooked  and  half  forgotten  for 
over  a  hundred  years,  there  are  collected  letters  to  various  persons 
written  by  my  predecessors — letters  written  about  this  College. 
From  old  letters  we  get  glimpses  of  the  persons  to  whom  they  were 
written — side  lights  on  their  interests  and  thoughts,  as  well  as  on 
the  interests  and  thoughts  of  the  writers  of  the  letters  themselves. 
And  in  those  letters  of  my  predecessors — not  here  and  there  among 
them,  but  running  right  through  all  of  them — are  expressions  show- 
ing emphatically  how  direct  and  clear  and  personal  was  the  interest 
of  every  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  whosoever  he  might  be,  in 
this  University.  And  I  on  my  part  shall  try  to  do  my  duty  as  their 
successor,  and  even  do  a  little  more,  by  association  and  deeds,  for 
this  our  University  than  they  in  their  time  and  in  the  conditions 
which  surrounded  them  were  able  to  do. 

In  the  world  of  education,  you  on  your  side  of  the  water  and  we 
on  ours  have  had  problems  to  solve,  and  have  problems  pressing 
upon  us  now  and  looming  in  the  future  that  must  be  met.  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say  on  which  side  the  preponderance  of  best  results 
lies.  There  are  on  the  side  of  old  traditions  advantages,  perhaps, 
which  elsewhere  must  be  compensated  for  with  years  of  work.  But 
I  will  say  today,  and  say  it  convinced  of  its  absolute  truth,  that  you 
in  your  rush  of  life  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  have  solved  some 
problems,  particularly  in  the  matter  of  education,  better  than  we 
have  been  able  to  solve  them. 

That  man  would  indeed  be  dull  of  pulse  and  poor  in  feeling  who 
could  stand  face  to  face  with  such  an  assemblage  as  there  is  now 
before  me  and  not  be  moved  thereby  and  by  the  thoughts  that  spring 
from  such  a  scene.  We  stand  at  the  dawn  of  the  brightest  century 
the  world  has  ever  seen.  You  who  are  before  me  will  fill  the 
places  of  the  great  persons  of  today  when  they  have  gone.  We 
are  on  the  eve  of  great  scientific  discoveries.  I  know  we  are.  New 
doors  are  to  be  opened  and  we  are  to  harness  new  forces  for  human 
good  as  marvelous  to  us  as  would  be  the  achievements  of  this 
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modern  time  to  our  grandfathers.  The  men  and  the  women  who 
are  to  do  these  things  are  here  before  me  today.  We  are  standing 
at  the  gateway  of  great  opportunities  for  humanity  and  for  knowl- 
edge, and  I  am  sure  that  you,  the  younger  generation,  members  of 
this  great  University,  will  be  in  the  vanguard  when  these  discoveries 
are  made,  and  that  it  is  you  who  v/ill  distribute  their  benefits  to 
mankind. 

After  the  exercises  in  the  Gymnasium,  the  academic  procession 
headed  by  the  Archbishop,  President  Butler  and  the  University 
Chaplain  passed  out  of  the  building  to  the  site  of  the  new  Chapel, 
where  a  service  of  dedication  was  conducted  by  the  Archbishop. 
This  service  was  one  of  the  most  impressive  ever  held  on  the  Uni- 
versity grounds  and  proved  a  fitting  and  dignified  climax  to  the 
exercises  that  ushered  in  the  151st  year  of  Columbia's  existence. 
Dr.  Van  De  Water  made  a  short  prayer,  after  which  a  hymn  was 
sung  by  the  student  choir.  The  ^\rchbishop  then  dedicated  the 
site  of  the  Chapel,  and  in  conclusion  repeated  the  prayer  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson  on  laying  the  corner-stone  of  King's  College,  August 
23,  1756 :  "  May  God  Almighty  grant  that  this  College,  thus  happily 
founded,  may  ever  be  enriched  with  His  blessing;  that  it  may  in- 
crease and  flourish,  and  be  carried  on  to  its  entire  perfection,  to 
the  glory  of  His  name,  and  the  adornment  of  His  true  religion  and 
good  literature,  and  to  the  greatest  advantage  of  the  public  weal, 
to  all  posterities  forevermore." 

The  following  extract  from  an  article  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Edwards  con- 


When  the  King  of  England,  George  11,  granted  the  charter  for 
the  establishment  of  King's  College  at  New  York,  he  named  as 
first  trustee  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  provided  also  that 
the  succession  pass,  with  other  rights,  responsibilities  and  duties  to 
each  succeeding  Lord  Bishop  of  Canterbury.  The  American  Revo- 
lution, the  annulment,  so  to  speak,  by  the  revolution  of  the  original 
charter,  and  the  reestablishment  of  the  College  as  Columbia  College, 
of  course  ended  the  official  relation  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury and  of  any  English  authority  to  this  institution.  Today,  on 
the  eve  of  the  celebration  of  the  1 50th  anniversary  of  the  establish- 
ment of  this  College,  the  first  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  enter 
into  semi-ofiicial  and  formal  relations  with  Columbia  University 
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dedicated  the  chapel,  or  rather  the  foundation,  and  the  initial  work 
which,  when  completed,  is  to  be  the  chapel  of  Columbia,  the  offering 
of  unknown  donors  and  representing  a  gift  sufficient  to  pay  for  an 
oval  structure  costing  $250,000. 

The  Archbishop  a  week  ago  took  imposing  part  in  the  memorial 
celebration  of  the  organization  of  the  Episcopal  Cathedral  at 
Quebec.  He  stood  upon  the  historic  plains  where  Wolfe  died 
victorious  and  gave  to  England  a  continent  across  the  sea.  Today, 
standing  upon  a  commanding  eminence,  not  unlike  that  of  Quebec, 
whereon  now  stands  Columbia  University,  the  Archbishop  was 
also  upon  historic  ground,  for  there  the  armies  of  Washington 
checked  those  of  the  King  of  England  and  prevented  the  collapse 
of  the  Revolution,  thereby  saving  that  part  of  the  continent  which 
is  now  the  United  States,  for  the  people  who  had  declared  inde- 
I>endence. 

Archbishop  Davidson  formally  visited  Columbia  University 
when  it  is  well  justified  by  its  history  and  especially  by  its  recent 
growth  and  its  superb  promise  for  further  achievements  in  celebrat- 
ing with  simplicity  and  yet  impressively  the  150th  anniversary  of 
its  establishment.  From  the  mere  point  of  view  of  visible  evidences 
of  growth,  it  stands  almost  apart.  It  is  today  in  membership  and 
faculty  if  not  the  largest  of  American  universities,  at  least  practically 
upon  even  terms  with  Harvard.  Its  catalogue  that  names  the  faculty 
and  the  students  in  various  departments  contains  considerably  in 
excess  of  five  thousand  names.  That  number  is  nearly  one-half  of 
the  population  of  New  York  city  when  King's  College  was  estab- 
lished. From  the  point  of  view  of  finance  the  institution  ranks 
with  some  of  the  greater  banks  of  the  United  States.  Its  assets 
are  almost  equal  to  those  of  the  largest  of  American  banks,  being 
considerably  in  excess  of  thirty  millions.  Its  annual  budget  calls 
for  an  expenditure  of  $1,800,000  approximately  and  it  is  now  a 
party  to  various  contracts  for  the  erection  of  buildings  which  in- 
volve payments  aggregating  nearly  two  millions  of  dollars.  The 
President  and  Trustees  contemplate  hopefully  an  expenditure  of 
twice  that  sum  for  other  needed  buildings  that  may  be  erected 
within  the  next  ten  years  and  that  ought  to  be  erected  within  five 
years. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  the  guest  of  the  institution 
today  and  was  first  entertained  at  luncheon  in  the  bibliographical 
room  where  are  contained  some  of  the  choicest  of  the  archives, 
historical  and  suggestive,  of  Columbia.  Within  reach  of  the  Arch- 
bishop was  the  faded  letter  of  Washington  to  Alexander  Hamilton 
wherein  he  pleaded  with  Hamilton  for  the  courtesy  of  overseeing 
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the  entrance  of  his  nephew,  Philhp  Custis,  as  a  student  of  Columbia 
College.  The  choicest  parchments,  the  rarest  books,  the  quaint- 
est and  most  suggestive  paintings,  as  a  whole,  telling  the  history 
of  Columbia,  some  of  those  so  lifelike  that  it  seemed  as  though 
the  pictured  lips  would  speak  words  of  encouragement  to  the  Arch- 
bishop, all  gave  to  the  room  the  flavor  of  antiquity,  of  tradition, 
of  the  peace  and  serenity  of  academic  life,  while  from  the  windows 
the  Archbishop  was  able  to  take  in  at  a  single  glance  the  distant 
city  stretching  miles  and  miles  away,  the  Hudson  to  the  west,  the 
harbor  and  even  the  far-away  ocean  to  the  east  and  south.  So 
that  it  all  seemed  to  him  like  an  ideal  place,  scholarship  and  the 
imparting  of  learning  there  apart  from  the  tremendous  life  of  the 
city  whose  hum  nevertheless  reached  like  a  gentle  murmur  these 
university  rooms. 

The  visible  proof  of  the  growth  of  this  University  was  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  chapel  grounds  and  the  inspection  of  the  progressive 
work  upon  the  new  School  of  Mines  Building,  the  gift  of  Mr. 
Lewisohn,  and  the  two  new  dormitories  where  for  the  first  time 
in  many  years  Columbia  is  to  domicile  those  of  her  students  whose 
homes  are  elsewhere  than  in  New  York,  thus  imparting  to  the 
University  that  element  of  home  life,  that  peculiar  university  flavor 
which  is  only  possible  when  the  great  body  of  students  live  and 
have  their  real  homes  upon  the  university  grounds.    .    .    , 


ACADEMIC   IDEALS 

THE  beginning  of  an  academic  year  calls  up  at  once  the  lighter 
thoughts  of  pleasing  associations  and  the  graver  thoughts 
of  inspiring  obligations.  Here  on  the  table-land  of  intellectual 
life  youth  and  age  meet  to  labor  for  a  season  in  the  fields  of  knowl- 
edge and  discovery.  The  confident  optimism  of  youth  seeks  to 
be  chastened  by  the  gentle  admonition  of  experience.  Youth  im- 
parts its  buoyancy  to  age,  age  imparts  its  wisdom  to  youth,  and 
both  are  kindled  by  the  glow  of  elevating  aspirations.  It  is  a  time 
therefore  for  a  blending  of  our  lighter  and  our  graver  reflections. 
Being  delegated  for  the  moment  to  speak  to  and  for  this  aca- 
demic body  it  has  seemed  that  some  considerations  on  academic 
ideals  might  serve  to  awaken  thought  and  to  arouse  zeal  appropriate 
to  the  occasion.      In  the  abstract,  however,  this  would  appear  to 
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be  a  delicate  and  a  difficult  subject;  delicate  because  of  diversity 
of  sentiment,  and  difficult  because  of  diversity  of  judgment, 
amongst  those  best  qualified  to  speak,  as  to  what  academic  ideals 
are,  or  as  to  what  they  should  be.  Hence  it  may  seem  fitting  at 
the  outset  to  suggest  application  to  the  views  here  set  forth  of  the 
Socratic  caution  that  they  can  hardly  be  exactly  as  represented, 
if  not  the  more  sweeping  caution  of  Marcus  Aurelius — "  Remember 
that  all  is  opinion."  But  the  delicacy  and  the  difficulty  of  the  sub- 
ject are  probably  more  apparent  than  real  to  us;  for  this  is  a  uni- 
versity assembly,  and  it  is  one  of  the  highest  functions  of  a  univer- 
sity to  examine  the  various  aspects  of  debatable  questions  without 
suppression  of  candor  and  without  loss  of  humor. 

The  typical  American  university  of  our  time  is  a  complex  organ- 
ization which  has  grown  up  rapidly  from  the  typical  American 
college  of  a  half  century  ago.  It  has  its  undergraduate,  its  pro- 
fessional, and  its  postgraduate  schools,  as  we  see  them  in  Columbia 
University  today.  It  has  a  heterogeneous  aggregate  of  students 
animated  by  a  great  variety  of  aims  and  purposes.  Its  curricula 
embrace  courses  of  study  and  research  quite  unknown  to  the  edu- 
cated public  of  thirty  or  forty  years  ago;  and  its  degrees  recog- 
nize professions  quite  unheard  of  before  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Moreover,  the  modern  American  university  has 
broken  to  a  large  extent  with  custom  and  tradition.  It  is  an  institu- 
tion characterized  by  intellectual  agitation,  by  adjustment  and  read- 
justment, by  construction  and  reconstruction,  the  end  of  which  is 
not  yet  in  sight.  This  complex  organization  is  the  resultant  of  the 
more  or  less  conflicting  educational  activities  of  our  times.  It 
is  a  resultant  due  in  part  to  world  wide  influences;  it  expresses  a 
generalized  academic  ideal. 

Whatever  may  be  our  inherited  prejudices  or  our  calmer  judg- 
ments, the  attainment  of  this  ideal  must  be  regarded  as  a  remark- 
able achievement.  Here,  for  example,  in  this  institution,  we  find 
all  kinds  of  subjects  of  study  from  the  most  ancient  to  the  most 
modern,  from  the  most  practical  to  the  most  theoretical,  from  the 
most  empirical  to  the  most  scientific,  from  the  most  materialistic 
to  the  most  spiritualistic,  all  on  a  plane  of  intellectual  equality  and 
all  equally  available  to  those  fitted  to  pursue  them.     Little  surprise 
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is  manifested  at  the  close  juxtaposition  of  a  professor  of  metallurgy 
and  a  professor  of  metaphysics,  and  it  has  actually  been  demon- 
strated that  professors  of  poetry  and  professors  of  physics  can  dwell 
in  peaceful  activity  under  the  same  roof.  Here  too  the  ten  or  a 
dozen  faculties  and  the  various  student  bodies  mingle  and  inter- 
mingle in  a  spirit  of  cooperation  and  mutual  regard  almost  un- 
known outside,  and  hitherto  little  known  within,  the  academic 
world. 

The  mere  atmosphere,  then,  of  a  modern  university  must 
energize  and  elevate  all  those  who  come  within  its  influence.  But 
the  domain  of  this  atmosphere  is  not  bounded  by  academic  walls. 
It  is  not  a  limited  medium  within,  but  is  actually  a  part  of  the  un- 
limited medium  of  the  intellectual  world;  for  the  modern  univer- 
sity has  broken  also  with  custom  and  tradition  in  allying  itself 
closely  with  the  external  world  of  thought.  Through  interaction 
of  the  intramural  and  the  extramural  spheres  of  thought  the  in- 
structor and  the  student  are  kept  face  to  face  with  the  vantage 
ground  of  contemporary  life,  whence  they  may  look  forward  as  well 
as  backward. 

The  modern  university  is  an  institution  of  learning  in  the  full 
sense  of  the  word ;  an  institution  wherein  instructors  teach  students, 
and  wherein,  reciprocally,  to  a  very  important  degree,  students 
teach  instructors;  for  that  instructor  is  fossilized  who  does  not 
learn  more  per  year  from  his  students,  if  they  are  worthy  of  the 
name,  than  they  learn  from  him.  Together  they  work  diligently 
not  only  to  become  acquainted  with  the  known,  but  still  more 
diligently  to  penetrate  the  secrets  of  the  unknown.  Among  them 
there  is  a  sentiment  that  condemns  alike  the  instructor  who  would 
impart  knowledge  by  the  method  of  the  rotatory  calabash,  and  the 
student  who,  with  saturnine  stolidity,  would  absorb  only  the  in- 
formation poured  into  his  ears.  Dwelling  thus  at  a  university, 
not  apart  from,  but  actually  in,  the  world  of  contemporary  thought, 
students  may  best  fit  themselves  for  the  w^orld  of  contemporary 
life;  and  while  they  may  justly  esteem  it  a  great  privilege  to  grad- 
uate from  an  historic  college,  or  from  a  professional  school  of 
international  reputation,  they  should  esteem  it  a  far  higher  privilege 
to  graduate  from  a  great  university. 
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It  should  be  observed  also  that  the  resultant  ideal  which  has 
been  attained  in  our  best  universities  is  not  fixed  but  progressive, 
not  inflexible  but  subject  to  improvement.  It  is  a  development 
whose  sources  are  seen  in  the  earliest  civilizations,  whose  growth 
was  dimly  perceived  during  the  middle  ages,  and  whose  conscious 
appreciation  is  a  realization  of  the  century  just  past.  The  method 
which  characterizes  this  development  is  the  method  of  science.  It 
dates  essentially  from  the  epoch  of  Galileo  and  Huygens.  It  rose 
to  a  maximum  of  brilliancy  in  its  interpretation  of  material  phe- 
nomena during  the  epoch  of  Newton  and  Leibnitz,  and  during  the 
epoch  of  Laplace  and  Lavoisier;  and  it  has  recently  illuminated  a 
new  domain  through  the  labors  of  Darwin  and  Spencer.  Galileo, 
Newton,  and  Laplace  gave  us  a  system  of  the  inorganic  world; 
Darwin  and  Spencer  have  given  us  a  system  which  includes  the 
organic  world  as  well. 

The  method  of  science  has  permeated  all  regions  of  thought 
and  animated  all  of  the  commercial,  industrial,  political,  social,  and 
religious  activities  of  men.  Whether  we  welcome  it,  deplore  it, 
or  indifferently  acquiesce  in  it,  the  fact  seems  undeniable  that  the 
method  of  science  and  the  doctrine  of  evolution  are  the  most  effect- 
ive sources  of  the  intellectual  enterprise  of  our  day.  Through 
anthropology  this  method  and  this  doctrine  have  given  a  tran- 
scendent interest  to  the  study  of  man ;  for  they  show  that  man  may 
not  only  investigate  the  rest  of  the  universe,  but  that  he  may,  by 
the  same  means,  investigate  himself.  Consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, the  terminology,  the  figures  of  speech,  and  the  modes  of 
thought  of  science  are  being  applied  to  all  subjects  and  objects  of 
human  concern.  They  have  penetrated  the  depths  and  the  dark- 
ness even  of  the  polite  literature  of  our  times. 

But  while  the  ideal  thus  outlined  appears  to  be  the  effective,  or 
working,  ideal  at  which  we  have  arrived,  it  goes  without  saying 
that  it  is  not  the  only  ideal  entertained  by  those  whose  opinions  on 
academic  questions  are  worthy  of  regard.  On  the  contrary,  many 
eminent  minds  deplore  present  tendencies  and  write  and  speak 
regretfully  of  the  vanishing  ideals  of  the  past.  Grave  publicists, 
accomplished  men  of  letters,  and  subtle  philosophers  see  little  but 
danger  in  the  educational  readjustments  of  recent  times.      They 
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deplore  especially  the  decline  in  popularity  of  those  ancient  studies 
long  called  the  humanities  and  the  contemporary  rise  and  increasing 
recognition  of  the  newer  studies.  Culture,  they  seem  to  claim, 
comes  inevitably  through  the  pursuit  of  the  former,  never  through 
pursuit  of  the  latter.  They  go  so  far  in  some  cases  as  to  decide 
at  what  point  the  study  of  a  subject  ceases  to  be  liberal  and  begins 
to  be  illiberal,  or  professional.  Give  a  student  by  the  ancient 
formula,  their  facile  editors  say,  that  modicum  of  learning  which 
would  otherwise  be  dangerous,  stamp  him  with  the  degree  of  A.B., 
and  he  becomes  an  aristocrat.  They  take  a  gloomy  view  of  the 
restless  present  and  they  are  little  hopeful  of  the  future;  for  they 
hint  darkly  of  '  the  bankruptcy  of  science  '  and  of  disasters  impend- 
ing if  we  do  not  return  to  ancient  ideals. 

Argument  concerning  these  matters  is  fruitless.  Logic  avails 
as  little  in  an  educational  campaign  as  political  economy  avails  in 
a  presidential  campaign.  Appeal  must  be  had  to  our  sense  of 
humor  and  to  the  arbitrament  of  time.  It  may  be  observed,  how- 
ever, that  these  apostles  of  doubt  and  prophets  of  evil  are  slowly 
disappearing.  They  are  more  numerous  outside  than  inside  aca- 
demic walls,  they  are  less  strenuous  in  large  than  in  small  colleges, 
and  they  are  no  longer  dominant  in  the  best  universities.  From  a 
philosophic  point  of  view  they  illustrate  the  action  of  a  most  inter- 
esting and  usually  beneficial  sociological  principle.  When  con- 
sciously applied  this  principle  may  be  called  the  law  of  rational  con- 
servatism. When  unconsciously  applied  it  may  be  called,  in 
analogy  with  a  great  physical  principle,  the  law  of  conservation  of 
ignorance.  It  is  so  much  more  important  for  society  to  protect 
itself  against  the  follies  of  the  unwise  than  it  is  to  profit  by  the 
improvements  of  the  wise,  that  progress  comes,  generally,  only 
painfully  slowly.  May  we  not  entertain  the  hypothesis  that  the 
contemporary  opponents  of  educational  reforms  have  been  animated 
towards  them  rather  unconsciously  than  consciously?  Having 
drunk  deeply  at  certain  fountains  of  learning  they  appear  to  be 
sure  that  there  are  no  others.  They  seem  to  have  been,  and  to  be, 
always  receding.  For  more  than  a  thousand  years,  in  fact,  the 
gaze  of  most  scholars  has  been  fixed  so  steadfastly  on  the  glories 
of  the  past  that  it  has  been  possible  to  advance  only  by  marching 
backwards. 
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Through  the  unconscious  action  of  the  law  of  the  conservation 
of  ignorance  we  are  ahvays  in  danger  of  disproportionate  estimates 
of  educational  values  and  of  erroneous  judgments  in  the  larger 
affairs  of  life.  We  involuntarily  revert  to  precedent,  commending 
what  is  old,  condemning  what  is  new.  Thus,  to  give  a  concrete 
illustration,  fear  and  panic  would  be  visible  in  our  faces  if  we  did 
not  understand  the  mythical  significance  of  the  names  Phobos  and 
Deimos  lately  applied  to  the  moons  of  the  planet  Mars;  but  very 
few  of  us  would  betray  the  slightest  mental  disquietude  at  our 
profound  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  the  atmosphere 
which  is  the  medium  of  communication  between  you  and  me  in 
this  room.  Thus,  also,  in  spite  of  the  obvious  aphorism  that  all 
men  are  human,  they  have  been  divided  into  humanists  and  non- 
humanists,  Matthew  Arnold,  for  example,  being  one  of  the  former 
and  the  founder  of  our  John  Tyndall  Fellowship  being  one  of  the 
latter.  And  stranger  still,  one  might  infer  from  the  slowness  of 
legal  and  constitutional  reforms,  and  from  many  current  arguments 
opposed  thereto,  that  laws  and  constitutions  are  not  made  by  men 
for  men,  but  that,  in  some  mysterious  way,  men  are  merely  experi- 
mental material  for  the  training  of  crafty  lawyers  and  sagacious 
politicians. 

But  we  have  broken  irrevocably  with  the  past ;  not  in  the  sense 
of  disregarding  the  rich  heritage  of  experience  from  our  distin- 
guished predecessors,  but  in  the  sense  that  their  customs  and 
traditions  no  longer  dominate  us.  We  have  corrected  their  obser- 
vations for  geocentric  parallax ;  and  we  must  now  correct  their  ob- 
servations for  anthropocentric  parallax,  just  as  our  successors,  if 
they  prove  progressive,  will  surely  correct  our  blunders  and  avoid 
our  errors.  The  need  of  correction  for  anthropocentric  parallax 
in  educational  affairs  is  now  widely  recognized.  It  leads  to  the 
investigations  of  Mosely  Commissions,  to  the  conferences  of  The 
Association  of  American  Universities,  and  to  the  broader  confer- 
ences of  World's  Fair  Congresses.  It  is  the  chief  source  of  the 
educational  activities  of  our  day.  In  these  activities  are  to  be  seen 
the  most  hopeful  signs  of  the  times;  for  while  agitation  does  not 
necessarily  mean  progress,  serene  contentment  is  pretty  certain  to 
mean  stagnation,  if  not  regress. 
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And  the  readjustment  now  going  on  in  the  academic  world 
must  continue.  It  is  a  part,  simply,  of  the  readjustment  going 
on  in  the  intellectual  world  at  large.  We  are,  so  to  speak,  in  a  state 
of  unstable  equilibrium,  wherein  mental  repose  can  be  purchased 
only  at  the  price  of  mental  somnolence.  Great  as  have  been  the 
enlargement  and  the  appreciation  of  educational  and  professional 
opportunities  during  the  past  three  or  four  decades,  we  may  con- 
fidently anticipate  still  wider  enlargement  and  appreciation  in  the 
future.  New  divisions  of  knowledge  may  be  expected  to  arise, 
and  old  divisions  may  be  expected  to  undergo  marked  expansion, 
redistribution,  or  emendation.  The  so-called  humanities,  especially, 
must  be  broadened,  purified,  and  elevated  if  possible  to  the  intel- 
lectual level  of  the  more  highly  developed  sciences.  It  is  clear,  in- 
deed, that  in  any  revision  of  the  humanities  some  matters  may  be 
redistributed,  if  not  discarded,  with  advantage.  The  reckless  amours 
and  the  clandestine  peccadilloes  of  ancient  and  modern  royalty,  for 
example,  should  be  transferred  from  the  historian  and  the  novelist 
to  the  anthropologist,  the  alienist,  and  the  pathologist.  Such  hu- 
manities, and  many  others  of  like  kind,  can  hardly  stand  in  com- 
parison with  the  constancy  of  the  stars  and  the  beauties  of  harmonic 
analysis. 

All  these  matters  of  controversy,  however,  belong  rather  to  the 
lower  than  to  the  higher  life  of  a  university.  How  a  student  ac- 
quires elementary  training  is  an  academic  question  in  the  narrower 
sense  of  the  word.  The  world  cares  little  for  educational  ways  and 
means  unless  they  can  commend  themselves  by  results.  Attain- 
ments must  be  tested  by  achievements  and  proficiency  must  be 
proved  by  progress.  To  rise  to  this  standard  of  excellence  is  the 
ideal  of  the  higher  life  of  a  university.  It  is  only  by  the  pursuit  of, 
and  in  the  realization  of,  this  ideal,  that  instructors  and  students 
may  keep  pace  with  and  contribute  adequately  to  the  advancement 
of  modern  knowledge.  Those  who  would  separate  theory  from 
practice,  those  who  would  draw  lines  of  invidious  distinction  be- 
tween pure  and  applied  science,  along  with  those  who  would  mis- 
take a  part  of  archaeology  for  the  whole  of  education,  are  all  alike 
inimical  to  the  trend  of  current  progress. 

It  is  the  highest  function  of  a  university  to  cherish  this  ideal 
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and  to  promote  especially  the  arduous  labors  essential  to  fruitful 
original  research.  Those  who  can  add  somewhat  to  the  sum  and 
substance  of  permanent  knowledge  by  the  establishment  of  a  phys- 
ical, a  social,  an  aesthetic,  or  an  ethical  principle,  are  the  greatest 
benefactors  of  our  race.  Of  the  many  who  feel  drawn  to  this  high 
calling,  however,  few  are  destined  for  fame.  Only  those  who  prefer 
the  turmoil  of  conflicting  thoughts  to  the  tranquility  of  inherited 
opinions,  who  can  bear  alike  the  remorseless  discipline  of  repeated 
failure  and  the  prosperity  of  partial  success,  may  hope  to  attain 
renown.  But,  as  those  serve  also  who  stand  resolutely  and  toil 
patiently  at  their  allotted  tasks,  so  is  there  room  in  the  grand  aggre- 
gate of  human  achievement  for  the  humblest  as  well  as  for  the 
noblest  of  investigators. 

The  ideals,  then,  of  a  modern  university,  like  the  ideals  of  the 
intellectual  world  at  large,  contemplate  achievement  and  progress  in 
all  grades  of  work  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest.  They  demand 
endless  patience  and  unflagging  industry  from  all  who  seek  to  rise 
above  the  dead  level  of  mediocrity.  The  opportunities  now  afforded 
for  the  pursuit  of,  for  the  acquirement  of,  and  for  the  advancement 
of,  learning  are  greater  than  ever  before.  We  are  the  heirs  of  the 
ages.  But  along  with  an  increasing  heritage  there  come  increasing 
duties  and  increasing  responsibilities.  It  rests  with  us  to  show  that 
we  are  worthy  of  this  heritage  and  able  to  meet  these  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities. This  is  the  line  of  endeavor  we  resume  today,  and 
the  spirit  of  the  hour  bids  us  look  forward  with  cheerful  optimism. 

R.   S.   Woodward 


SAMUEL   PUTNAM    AVERY 

SINCE  the  death  of  Samuel  Putnam  Avery  there  have  been 
obituary  notices  in  many  journals,  including  in  their  total 
mass  a  great  many  biographical  notes  which  may  be  assumed  to  be 
generally  truthful.  The  extreme  interest  which  all  lovers  of  the 
higher  education  must  take  in  Mr.  Avery's  remarkable  career  have 
given  these  notices  a  peculiar  value  as  showing  how  warm  an 
interest  could  be  taken  in  the  man  and  his  work  by  persons  of  widely 
different  proclivities  and  associations. 


SAMUEL   PUTNAM    AVRRY 
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I  have  been  asked  to  furnish  some  reminiscences,  because  my 
acquaintance  with  him  began  at  a  very  early  time,  and  has  been 
continually  renewed  although  not  constantly  kept  up;  and  also 
because  I  had  much  to  do  with  the  foundation  of  the  Avery  Archi- 
tectural Library,  which  is  so  peculiarly  interesting  to  persons  con- 
nected with  this  University, 

I  was  taken  by  my  old  friend  Peter  B.  Wight,  the  architect  of 
the  now  destroyed  building  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design, 
to  see  Mr.  Avery  at  his  Ann  Street  office ;  and  at  a  later  time  I  went 
to  his  Brooklyn  home  especially  to  see  his  curious  collection  of 
small  paintings  by  the  artists  then  most  in  favor  among  American 
picture  buyers.  That  must  have  been  in  1864.  Mr.  Avery,  as 
I  knew  him  then,  was  a  wood-engraver;  but  a  letter  from  his  son, 
the  present  Samuel  Putnam  Avery,  tells  me  that  there  exist  prints 
from  an  engraving  on  metal  by  John  Durand  (brother  of  the  well- 
known  painter,  Asher  B.  Durand)  and  that  these  prints  bear  the 
additional  inscription :  "  This  lettering  put  on  by  Saml.  Avery, 
Oct.  1841."  This  print  is  the  earliest  work  of  his  father  which 
Mr.  Avery  is  able  to  identify :  but  for  a  time  there  was  work 
upon  metal  for  the  American  Bank  Note  Company.  I  have  no 
knowledge  myself  of  Avery's  work  as  a  wood-engraver,  and  it 
would  be  highly  interesting  if  information  upon  that  subject  could 
be  obtained.  It  was  at  the  very  time  of  my  first  acquaintance  with 
him  that  his  determination  was  reached  to  undertake  the  dealing 
in  works  of  art  as  his  future  occupation.  He  handed  over  his 
business,  his  tools,  and  his  plant  generally  as  an  engraver,  to  his 
assistant,  Mr.  Pesoa,  who  continued  the  business;  and  it  appears 
that  this  transfer  was  gratuitous  on  Avery's  part — an  instance  of 
the  liberality,  the  thinking  of  and  for  the  interests  of  others, 
which  was  to  be  his  peculiar  characteristic.  I  cannot  state  ex- 
actly the  date  when  he  opened  his  offices  or  "  Art  Rooms  "  in  the 
old  building  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Fourth  Street  and  Broadway, 
but  here  is  a  small  item  which  may  lead  others  to  more  immedi- 
ately interesting  information.  A  circular  exists,  dated  December 
19,  1864,  in  which  S.  P.  Avery  states  that  he  "  has  opened  an 
establishment  for  engravings  and  publishings  and  a  general  agency 
for  the  purchase  and  sale  of  fine  oil-paintings  and  other  works  of 
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art."  This  venture  was  made  with  the  very  especial  moral  support 
and  approval  of  two  of  the  boldest  and  wisest  "  picture  buyers  "  of 
the  time,  W.  T.  Walters  of  Baltimore  and  John  Taylor  Johnston 
of  New  York.  Avery  was  the  life-long  friend  of  each  of  these  two 
able  men,  as  he  was  afterwards  of  Cornelius  Vanderbilt :  and  there 
was  something  very  attractive  in  the  mutual  respect  that  underlay 
those  intimacies.  My  own  acquaintance  with  W.  T.  Walters  be- 
gan when,  in  1875,  Avery  brought  him  to  my  house  to  see  what 
Japanese  lacquers  were  like,  for  there  were  few  to  be  seen  in 
those  days :  and  this  little  incident  suggests  the  constant  intercourse 
and  constant  discussion  of  collecting  as  an  art  which  existed  be- 
tween those  mutually  helpful  friends. 

His  business  as  a  dealer  in  pictures  was  conducted  on  a  rather 
limited  scale  for  a  couple  of  years  and  then,  at  the  beginning  of 
1867,  he  sold  at  auction  his  private  collection  of  oil  paintings.  The 
cause  of  this  sale  was  announced  to  be  his  intended  going  to 
Europe;  and  this  going  to  Europe  was  in  connection  with  the  then 
imminent  Great  Exposition  of  that  year,  the  famous  exposition 
which  was  the  last  successful  enterprise  of  Napoleon  III.  To 
students  of  art  it  is  more  interesting  in  this  respect  that  the 
Japanese  exhibit  there  was  the  first  general  announcement  to 
Europe  and  to  the  West,  of  the  vast  and  precious  art  collections  of 
the  Japanese  nobles;  collections  which  were,  indeed,  about  to  be 
broken  up,  to  be  scattered  abroad.  The  civil  war  which  ended 
in  the  permanent  establishment  of  the  imperial  power  was  im- 
mediately at  hand,  and  the  West  was  called  upon  to  purchase  the 
scattered  possessions  of  the  contestants  and  at  the  same  time  to 
reconstitute  its  whole  theory  of  decorative  art.  Avery  was  one 
of  the  few  who  were  ready  to  see,  to  welcome,  and  even  to  under- 
stand that  revelation.  Two  or  three  of  us  were  eager  buyers, 
during  1865  and  1866,  of  every  good  scrap  of  lacquer-ware  or 
yellow  pottery  that  came  our  way,  and  Avery  was  a  ready  sym- 
pathizer. I  remember  well  his  words  about  fine  old  lacquer — "  It 
is  very  satisfactory,  isn't  it?  " — for  that  was  true  art  criticism  when 
coming  from  such  a  keen  observer.  The  time  for  the  study  of 
Oriental  paintings  was  not  yet  at  hand — that  was  for  a  future 
period ;  but  delicate  and  refined  decorative  art  was  shown  to  Europe 
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at  the  Paris  exposition  as  existing  in  a  still  artistic,  a  still  working 
community  of  natural  designers.  It  was  to  this  great  exposition 
of  1867  that  Avery  went  as  a  commissioner  or  representative  of 
the  United  States,  and  it  was  probably  at  that  time  and  with  the 
friendships  made  in  that  place,  that  his  singularly  close  connection 
with  many  of  the  leading  artists  of  his  time  was  to  take  shape. 

As  for  the  sale  itself,  it  was  a  curious  collection  of  small  pictures 
by  Cropsey,  S.  R.  Gifford,  Gignoux,  James  and  William  Hart, 
Hubbard,  Kensett,  Lambdin,  Whittredge  and  many  others.  It 
seems  that  all  of  the  then  popular  artists  were  there,  those  who  are 
now  forgotten  and  would  be  of  small  account  if  remembered,  and 
those  who,  like  McEntee  and  Inness,  will  be  remembered  always. 
Again  there  were  represented  artists  who  never  were  nor  could  be 
popular,  but  who  were  heartily  admired  by  a  little  coterie  of  en- 
thusiasts— such  men  as  J.  W.  Hill  and  his  son,  John  Henry  Hill, 
and  Charles  Herbert  Moore.  At  about  the  same  time  with  this 
sale  of  paintings,  there  were  sold  also  many  of  the  curious  books 
which  Avery  had  collected;  for  I  remember  in  his  book-case  a 
number  of  volumes  which  were  little  known  to  the  every-day  reader 
of  that  time,  books  which  had  been  ardently  recommended  by  Ruskin 
in  his  earlier  writings — books  which  contained  the  enthusiastic  and 
youthful-minded  spirit  of  the  England  of  those  earlier  days  of  pre- 
Raphaeliteism  and  The  Germ,  the  days  of  Gerald  Massey's  poems 
and  of  Charles  Kingsley's  revolutionary  novels.  The  sale  of  the 
books  was  impressed  upon  me  by  a  battle  I  had  with  the  auctioneer, 
who,  as  the  trick  of  his  trade  was  then  and  is  still,  had  insisted  ort 
abandoning  the  arrangement  of  the  catalogue  in  order  to  get  a 
number  of  volumes  by  a  certain  author  under  one  number.  I  had 
protested  at  the  sale,  as  wishing  to  buy  a  certain  item  which  had 
been  catalogued  by  itself,  but  the  auctioneer  pooh-poohed  the  appli- 
cation and  sold  all  the  books  as  one  lot.  I  appealed  to  Mr.  Avery 
the  next  morning,  and  he  went  with  me  to  the  auctioneers'  office^ 
told  them  plainly  that  they  were  bound  to  follow  the  order  of  their 
catalogue,  had  the  book  taken  out  of  its  pile  and  the  question  asked 
me  (not  in  Avery's  presence)  what  I  would  give  for  it.  In  this 
way  the  book  became  mine,  and  I  remember  the  little  incident  as  an 
instance  of  the  strong  sense  of  justice  which  I  never  knew  to  fail  m 
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Avery's  dealings  with  other  men.  What  I  notice  is  not  so  much 
a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  it  was  an  inexcusable  violation  of  the 
agreement,  to  alter  the  catalogue  in  that  way ;  it  is  rather  the  ardent 
way  in  which  he  took  it  up  as  being  a  thing  which  was  not  merely 
to  be  regretted,  but  was  to  be  cured  at  once. 

His  stay  at  Fourth  Street  and  Broadway  was  not  very  long. 
He  took  the  house  at  88  Fifth  Avenue  in  1868  and  after  two  or 
three  years  removed  his  business  as  a  dealer  in  paintings  to  86 
Fifth  Avenue,  occupying  the  house  next  door,  88  Fifth  Avenue, 
as  his  family  residence,  until  his  retirement  from  business  in  1885. 
His  fortune  was  made  at  this  Fifth  Avenue  establishment  and  it  is 
there  that  he  perfected  that  singular  alliance  with  the  more  en- 
lightened rich  men,  the  "  picture-buyers  "  of  the  day,  gaining  little 
by  little  that  reputation  which  made  them  so  desire  his  advice 
in  all  cases  where  it  could  be  supplied.  As  an  illustration  of  this 
I  would  mention  the  earliest  days  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art,  when  John  Taylor  Johnston,  the  president,  said  to  me,  the  corre- 
sponding secretary,  fellow  member  with  him  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee, that  he  should  never  be  satisfied  with  that  Board  of  Trustees 
until  Avery  was  a  member  of  it.  The  same  opinion  was  expressed 
in  different  words  and  in  a  different  way  by  William  Tilden  Blod- 
gett,  who,  after  Johnston,  was  the  most  active  and  respected  "  art 
patron  ''  among  the  trustees  of  the  first  year.  In  fact  it  can  never 
be  known  nor  even  guessed  with  any  approximation  to  truth  just 
how  far  the  surprising  success  of  many  American  buyers  of  paint- 
ings and  other  works  of  art  was  attributable  to  Avery. 

And  this  leads  naturally  to  a  consideration  of  some  of  the  remark- 
able traits  which  I  think  we  may  recognize  as  always  prominent  in 
Avery's  life  and  practice.  He  was  a  man  without  talkativeness; 
without  the  disposition  to  give  his  opinion.  Driven  into  a  comer 
or  talking  confidentially  with  sufficient  reason  for  free  speech,  and 
he  might  give  a  brief  hint  as  to  what  he  thought  of  a  given  subject, 
of  a  man  of  his  own  time,  of  a  work  of  art  which  was  up  for  con- 
sideration. But  he  almost  never  ventured  his  opinion  and  never, 
I  think,  cared  to  expatiate  upon  it,  to  insist  upon  it,  to  impress 
others  with  the  righteousness  of  the  view  which  he  held.  In 
other  words  he  was  eminently  a  person  of  practical  results,  and  just 
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as  we  never  knew  him  rise  to  speak  at  any  of  the  many  hundred 
monthly  dinners  of  art  societies  which  he  attended  during  thirty 
years,  so  we  never  knew  him  to  "  take  the  floor  "  in  a  smaller  or 
more  informal  gathering.  He  acted  on  his  opinions  as  to  men  and 
as  to  pictures  but  did  not,  I  think,  care  to  express  them  in  words. 
One  never  heard  him  talk  about  national  politics;  but  he  was  a 
convinced  civil-service  reformer,  a  member  for  many  years  of  the 
well-known  board ;  and  it  was  as  an  old  associate  of  George  William 
Curtis  that  he  announced  himself  when,  in  1902,  he  founded  the 
Curtis  Medals  for  English  oratory,  in  connection  with  Columbia 
University.  Very  lately,  I  think  in  the  year  1902,  I  had  occasion 
to  wish  for  some  general  appreciation  of  a  painting  which  I  had 
never  seen  but  which  was  under  consideration — in  fact  it  was  the 
question  whether  it  was  worth  while  to  take  a  journey  to  study  it. 
This  question  being  put  before  Avery,  he  was  ready  at  once  with  his 
records  of  the  past  and  his  ascertained  knowledge  of  the  opinions 
of  others,  and  also  his  settled  opinion  as  to  the  work  of  art  in  ques- 
tion. I  remember  it  as  seeming  to  me  a  remarkable  exception,  and 
yet  as  I  see  it  now  it  was  not  an  exception,  to  the  habit  of  his  life 
as  I  have  tried  to  state  it  here :  for  he  would  speak  when  there  was 
sufficient  occasion. 

This  indifference  to  the  expression  of  his  own  opinion  was 
accompanied  by  a  general  disposition  to  silence,  which  often  stood 
him  in  good  stead  as  dealer,  as  collector,  as  student  of  artistic 
tendencies.  Persons  who  hardly  knew  him  would  think  that  he 
was  lacking  in  candor,  that  his  disposition  "  to  cover  his  tracks  " 
was  excessive ;  but  it  was  not,  I  think,  an  unwillingness  to  let  others 
see  the  material  for  his  conclusions  or  to  let  others  follow  the  course 
of  his  investigations — it  was  an  instinctive  disposition  to  act  upon 
his  gained  knowledge  and  not  to  utilize  it  for  discussion.  Another 
man  looking  at  modem  painting  as  he  looked  at  it,  studying  the 
works  of  the  artistic  engravers  of  his  time  as  he  studied  them,  taking 
occasional  excursions  into  Chinese  porcelains  and  Japanese  metal 
work,  and  settling  down  in  later  life  to  the  collecting  of  fine  modem 
medallions,  modern  and  ancient  book-bindings  and  delicate  Oriental 
enamels,  would  have  printed  monographs  on  special  objects  in  his 
collection  or  would  have  read  papers  before  literary  and  artistic 
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clubs  on  the  etchers  of  the  United  States  or  the  book-binders  of 
Paris.  Avery's  disposition  to  study  these  things  was  not  accom- 
panied in  any  way  by  a  desire  to  discuss  them  in  words.  Having 
at  first  a  strong  sense  of  the  pecuniary  value  of  works  of  art  and  a 
singularly  acute  instinct  for  the  probable  increase  in  such  value, 
he  bought  with  great  skill  and  with  much  discrimination  even  at  an 
early  time;  and  bought  at  a  later  time  with  bold  and  extreme 
liberality.  His  purchases  of  the  years  before  1880  were  often  for 
sale.  Very  often  these  purchases  were  made,  one  thinks,  with  the 
purpose  of  immediate  resale;  this  without  considering,  of  course, 
the  modern  paintings  which  were  his  regular  stock  in  trade.  Some- 
times he  would  buy  etchings  or  the  like,  and  sell  them  if  he  could 
and  even  return  them  to  France  if  the  sale  was  not  prompt :  but 
those  were  early  days.  The  opportunities  which  he  would  offer 
his  friends  to  become  possessors  of  precious  early  states  of  Whistler 
or  Bracquemond,  Meryon  or  Haden,  will  never  return :  but  the 
market  for  such  works  of  art  was  very  limited  before  1880  and  it 
is  probable  that  many  such  opportunities  were  lost  because  of  limited 
means.  But  at  a  later  time  such  opportunities  were  not  often  lost, 
and  a  singularly  close  observation  of  certain  lines  of  manual  art 
which  he  had  made  his  special  study,  combined  with  liberality  of 
expenditure,  made  him  one  of  the  most  successful  collectors  of 
whom  we  have  any  record.  He  had  a  marvelously  quick-acting 
and  trustworthy  instinct  as  to  the  pieces  worth  buying  and  the  more 
numerous  doubtful  pieces. 

It  was  to  this  facility  and  this  boldness  that  the  institutions 
which  he  loved  and  worked  for  owe  so  many  and  such  precious 
treasures.  He  did  not  care  to  appear  as  a  maker  of  heavy  subscrip- 
tions, and  when  the  millionaires  put  their  names  down  for  two  thou- 
sand dollars  apiece,  Avery  would  appear  with  a  subscription  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty :  but  what  he  did  in  a  princely  way  was  this — he 
would  get  together  a  collection  of  precious  prints,  of  important  books 
on  a  given  subject,  of  Chinese  snuff  bottles  carved  in  hard  stones 
and  in  glass,  of  book-bindings,  ancient  as  well  as  modern,  of 
medallions  struck  and  cast  by  Roty,  of  American  paintings;  and 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  the  American  Museum  of  Nat- 
ural History,  the  Grolier  Club,  the  New  York  Public  Library,  the 
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Architectural  League  of  New  York,  or  the  Boston  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts  became  the  owner  of  some  one  of  these,  a  most  valuable 
gathering  of  rare  and  costly  objects  of  singular  importance  to  the 
perfecting  of  its  collection.  He  knew  well  the  value  of  the  best 
writing  about  art,  and  his  marvelous  collection  of  modern  prints  as 
given  to  the  Public  Library  included  many  books  on  line-engrav- 
ings and  wood-engravings,  etchings  and  lithography,  with  mono- 
graphs on  certain  artists  who  were  not  always  engravers.  In 
addition  to  the  gifts  made  in  the  name  of  S.  P.  Avery,  a  collection 
of  varied  and  beautiful  character  was  given  to  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art  by  Mrs.  Avery,  and,  on  the  death  of  their  daughter, 
Ellen  Walters  Avery,  in  1893,  her  own  collection  of  books  was 
given  to  Teachers  College  at  Columbia  University,  and,  with  them, 
a  certain  number  of  valuable  prints  which  are  hung  in  a  special  room 
of  the  College.  It  would  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  things 
possible  for  this  little  world  of  students  and  collectors  centered  in 
New  York  if  an  approximately  complete  list  of  these  donations 
were  to  be  made. 

His  connection  with  the  Architectural  League  of  New  York  was 
made  stronger  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been,  by  the  activity  in 
that  body  of  his  second  son,  Henry  Ogden  Avery.  Henry  was 
almost  continually  an  officer — member  of  the  executive  council  or  the 
like — during  those  years  when  the  League  was  making  itself  into  an 
important  and  influential  body.  As  a  young  man  he  had  been  my 
pupil  (about  1869-71),  and  it  was  my  frequent  advice  to  his  father 
to  let  him  go  to  the  Paris  school.  He  went  there  about  1872  and 
for  nearly  seven  years  was  a  student  connected  more  or  less  closely 
with  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts.  My  intimate  acquaintance  with 
him  was  renewed  when  I  was  president  of  the  Architectural  League, 
from  1889  to  1893;  ^rid  so  it  was  that  when  he  died  in  1890  his 
father  came  to  me  with  the  simple  question,  What  had  I  better  do 
to  commemorate  my  son  Henry  ?  Would  you  advise  the  founding 
of  a  fellowship  or  of  more  fellowships  than  one?  To  this  I 
answered  that  it  had  long  been  a  dream  of  mine  to  found  a  society 
of  a  few  persons  willing  to  pay  a  large  annual  subscription,  the 
purpose  being  to  purchase  those  very  costly  books  which  every  stu- 
dent should  have  access  to,  but  which  no  one  should  be  compelled 
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to  buy — the  great  work  on  classical  sculpture  which  goes  under  the 
name  of  Heinrich  Brunn;  the  magnificent  folios  on  the  sculpture 
of  the  Renaissance  by  Bode ;  the  great  series  of  volumes  first  begun 
by  the  Society  of  St.  George  and  devoted  to  the  Renaissance  archi- 
tecture of  Tuscany — books  of  that  sort  which  cost  four  hundred  or 
five  hundred  dollars  when  complete  and  which  are  also  most  trouble- 
some to  handle  and  house  and  most  costly  to  bind  in  a  proper  way. 
As  we  talked  about  the  scheme  of  founding  such  a  library  of  refer- 
ence, I  said  to  Avery  that  I  had  dreamed  of  Columbia  University 
as  probably  willing  to  give  this  library  an  alcove  or  a  small  room 
— to  give  it  light  and  warmth  and  superintendence;  and  when 
Avery  asked  why  Columbia  University  was  named,  I  answered  that 
it  was  because  that  library  alone  was  open  till  a  late  hour  in  the 
evening  and  properly  administrated  and  cared  for  at  that  time 
most  convenient  for  students.  The  question  of  cost  came  up  at 
once,  and  at  Avery's  request  I  drew  up  a  list  of  perhaps  two  hun- 
dred titles  of  the  most  costly  books  known  to  me  on  architecture 
and  the  kindred  arts.  I  remember  that  the  assumed  price  amounted 
to  a  little  more  than  sixteen  thousand  dollars  and  I  remember 
Avery's  comment — "  Twenty  thousand  dollars,  then,  would  buy 
something  worth  having."  The  library  was  to  cost  him  five  times 
that  sum. 

This  second  interview  ended  in  President  Low's  ofiice,  for  we 
took  a  cab  to  the  college  buildings  in  Forty-ninth  Street  and  laid  the 
plan  before  the  President.  He  made  the  point  at  once  that  the 
books  would  have  to  be  given  to  the  Trustees — that  the  title  would 
have  to  be  in  them — but  that  in  all  other  respects  Mr.  Avery  might 
make  his  own  regulations  as  to  selection  and  as  to  the  conditions 
of  use.  The  work  of  selection  and  purchase  was  taken  in  hand  at 
once;  a  certain  number  of  valuable  books  had  belonged  to  Henry 
Avery  and  these  were  given  as  they  stood,  and  the  books  on  my 
list  were  purchased  as  rapidly  as  they  could  be  found.  A  letter 
from  Mr.  Avery  to  the  authorities  of  the  University  stated  clearly 
the  conditions  of  the  gift,  and  this  letter  is  printed  in  the  catalogue- 
volume  of  the  A.  A.  L. — as  its  founder  loved  to  call  it.  Before 
many  months  had  elapsed  a  fund  was  established,  Avery  having 
given  fifteen  thousand  dollars  to  be  invested,  and  it  afforded  a  con- 
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tinuous  income  for  the  purchase  of  books.  Thereafter  the  pur- 
chases were  continued  chiefly  by  the  "  Committee  of  Purchase  " 
instituted  by  the  deed  of  gift,  according  to  which  Samuel  Avery  and 
his  wife  estabHshed  the  Avery  Library.  This  Committee  of  Pur- 
chase consisted,  as  it  still  consists,  of  the  Librarian,  the  Professor 
of  the  Department  of  Architecture,  and  myself,  my  successor  to  be 
named  by  the  two  members  ex-oiHciis.  In  addition  to  purchases 
made  in  this  way,  Mr.  Avery  was  constantly  sending  valuable  books 
to  the  library,  and  he  was  nearly  always  ready  to  respond  to  an 
application  for  some  book  which  was  beyond  the  means  of  the 
committee  at  that  time.  In  this  last-named  way  of  accession  some 
of  the  most  precious  books  in  the  library  were  added  to  it.  and  I 
have  letters  from  Avery  in  which  he  says  plainly,  in  these  or  in 
similar  words :  "  Now  is  your  time ;  there  is  still  some  money  in 
the  bank.  Don't  fail  to  send  in  your  titles  of  needed  books  before 
it  is  all  spent." 

And  that  spontaneous  way  of  giving  was  his,  at  all  times. 
There  was  little  need  of  asking  his  help — little  to  be  gained  by  such 
asking ;  he  knew  what  institution  could  best  utilize  his  gift.  Even 
as  an  almost  infallible  instinct  told  him  what  to  buy,  so  a  distinct 
sense  of  where  the  pleasure  of  right  giving  could  be  had,  sent  him 
straight  to  his  beneficiary.  Russell  Sturgis 


ST.    PAUL'S    CHAPEL 

T  T  PON  the  general  plan  of  the  grounds  of  the  University  the  site 
LJ  assigned  to  the  Chapel  is  upon  the  easterly  side,  near  Am- 
sterdam Avenue,  on  the  east  and  west  axis  of  the  Library,  corre- 
sponding to  the  site  now  occupied  by  Earl  Hall,  and  the  size  and 
proportions  of  the  structure,  as  well  as  its  architectural  treatment 
are  to  a  certain  extent  determined  by  the  adjacent  buildings  which , 
have  been  or  are  to  be  erected.  Accepting  these  conditions,  the- 
architects,  Messrs.  Howells  &  Stokes,  have  designed  a  building: 
which,  so  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  plan  and  sketches  (pub-^ 
hshed  in  this  number  of  the  Quarterly),  will  be  both  interesting 
and  beautiful  in  effect,  and  admirably  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the 
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University.  The  cruciform  plan  which  has  been  adopted  is  par- 
ticularly well  suited  to  the  situation,  and  will  afford  a  seating  capac- 
ity for  820  persons  in  the  nave  and  transepts,  and  for  120  in  the 
choir;  the  greatest  length  being  122  feet  and  the  width  across  the 
transepts  being  yy  feet.  The  choir  is  in  fact  a  good-sized  chapel 
in  itself,  and  can  be  used,  if  desired,  for  daily  services,  as  is  cus- 
tomary in  the  English  cathedrals,  while  on  important  occasions  it 
will  afford  ample  accommodation  for  a  very  large  number  of  chor- 
isters. The  basement  beneath  the  choir  will  contain  a  large  and 
well-lighted  choir  room  and  rooms  for  a  resident  chaplain.  The 
main  approach  will  be  from  the  west,  as  the  Chapel  faces  the  Li- 
brary. At  each  end  of  the  vestibule  stairways  will  ascend  to  gal- 
leries on  each  side  of  the  nave,  but  the  effect  upon  entering  the 
church  will  be  one  of  loftiness  and  dignity,  as  the  roof  of  the  nave 
will  be  vaulted,  and  at  the  intersection  of  the  nave  and  transepts  a 
dome  supported  on  a  tier  of  arches  will  rise  to  a  height  of  91  feet. 
The  treatment  of  the  interior  is  exceedingly  simple,  the  character- 
istic features  being  the  round  arches  and  the  vaulted  roofing,  con- 
forming closely  to  the  structural  lines  of  the  building.  The  coloring 
will  probably  be  that  of  the  brick  used  in  construction,  either  buff  or 
fawn  color,  affording  a  background  for  more  brilliant  color  effects 
in  the  windows. 

Externally,  the  Chapel  will  resemble  the  other  buildings  of  the 
University  in  color,  as  it  will  be  built  of  over-burned  brick  and 
Indiana  limestone,  and  in  design  also  so  far  as  it  is  classic  in  motive, 
but  the  architects  have  taken  advantage  of  the  irregular  form  of  the 
building  and  made  use  of  the  opportunity  which  it  offers  for  a 
greater  variety  and  freedom  of  treatment  than  it  was  possible  to 
employ  in  the  educational  buildings.  To  any  one  familiar  with  the 
churches  of  Northern  Italy  the  sketches  will  suggest  many  of 
the  features  which  give  to  those  structures  their  peculiar  charm. 
While  harmonizing  with  the  other  buildings  of  the  University,  it 
differs  from  them  in  design,  as  it  differs  in  purpose,  with  a  diver- 
gence which  marks  it  unmistakably  as  a  place  of  religious  worship. 

It  was  most  appropriate  that  the  cornerstone  of  the  Chapel 
should  be  laid  on  the  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  King's  Col- 
lege, which  from  its  very  inception  has  faithfully  complied  with  the 
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provisions  of  its  royal  charter,  in  holding  a  daily  service  within  its 
walls,  but  which  now  for  the  first  time  in  its  history  will  be  the 
possessor  of  a  building,  expressly  dedicated  ''  In  honorem  Dei." 

John  B.  Pine 


PRESIDENT  WOODWARD  OF  THE  CARNEGIE 
INSTITUTION 

DR.  R.  S.  WOODWARD,  professor  of  mechanics  and  mathe- 
matical physics  and  dean  of  the  faculty  of  pure  science,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  at  the  meeting  of  the 
trustees  held  at  Washington  on  December  the  thirteenth.  It 
is  generally  known  that  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  gave  three  years 
ago  bonds  of  the  value  of  more  than  $10,000,000  to  establish  at 
Washington  an  institution  to  promote  study  and  research.  The 
lines  of  the  deed  of  gift  were  broadly  drawn,  the  scope  and  policy 
of  the  institution  being  wisely  left  to  develop  in  the  directions  that 
should  prove  most  useful.  During  the  three  years  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  Dr.  D.  C.  Oilman  care  has  been  taken  not  to  commit  the 
institution  to  any  definite  policy.  Hence  the  opportunity  and  re- 
sponsibility of  the  new  president  are  large;  they  are  still  further 
emphasized  by  the  fact  that  there  is  not  yet  connected  with  the 
institution  any  body  corresponding  to  the  faculty  of  a  university. 

Our  gratulations  with  the  Carnegie  Institution  and  with  the 
research  work  of  the  country  are  mingled  with  grief  at  our  own 
loss.  A  new  professor  may  be  called,  but  Professor  Woodward's 
place  can  not  be  filled.  As  a  teacher  both  of  large  introductory 
classes  and  of  advanced  students,  as  a  dean  and  wise  counselor,  as 
a  leader  in  all  movements  to  promote  research  and  scientific  educa- 
tion, he  occupied  an  almost  unique  position.  And  the  personal 
loss  to  his  colleagues  is  very  great.  Our  lamented  Professor  Rood 
once  said  that  he  liked  to  go  to  faculty  meeting  in  order  that  he 
might  sit  and  look  at  Woodward.  Many  of  us  will  have  a  sense 
of  emptiness  when  he  is  no  longer  met  daily  in  his  accustomed  places. 
But  a  university  exists  for  service ;  it  gives  freely  and  gladly.  We 
bid  Professor  Woodward  godspeed  on  his  new  and  great  work. 

J.  McK.  C. 
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EDITORIAL    COMMENT 

The  presence  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  lent  additional  dignity 
and  distinction  to  the  ceremony  which  this  year  marked  the  formal  re- 
opening of  the  University.     It  was  peculiarly  fitting  that  Dr.  Davidson 

should  be  present  at  a  time  when  the  minds  of  all 
The  Opening  Exercises  .  i    .       .1  1  • 

were   turned   to   the   approachmg   commemoration 

of  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  year  of  Columbia's  existence.  The 
Archbishop  in  his  very  interesting  and  graceful  address  made  a  fitting 
allusion  to  the  historic  ties  which  associate  our  University  with  the 
see  of  Canterbury.  His  participation  in  dedicating  the  site  of  the  new 
chapel  was  also  especially  appropriate  and  will  be  recorded  throughout 
the  future  in  Columbia's  annals.  For  the  rest,  the  opening  exercises 
were  in  every  way  successful,  dignified  and  impressive ;  and  the  custom 
of  marking  formally  the  beginning  of  the  academic  year  is  not  likely 
ever  to  be  discontinued.  The  very  large  attendance  showed  that  the 
interest  in  it  is  not  confined  to  members  of  the  University  itself,  but 
that  the  occasion  is  one  which  the  whole  community  has  come  to 
recognize  as  an  event  of  consequence.  The  address  of  Dr.  Curtis  at 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  and  that  of  Dean  Woodward 
in  the  University  Gymnasium  were  in  every  way  admirable.  Dean 
Woodward  sounded,  to  be  sure,  a  controversial  note  in  speaking  of 
academic  ideals ;  but  those  who  are  least  in  agreement  with  some  of  his 
opinions  enjoyed  to  the  full  the  clean  cut  and  effective  way  in  which 
they  were  presented  by  him.  Indeed,  the  clash  of  opinion  and  the 
conflict  of  ideas  are  the  essential  conditions  of  intellectual  growth  to 
which  they  serve  as  a  stimulus  and  an  inspiration.  The  address  which 
is  printed  elsewhere  in  this  number  will  be  read  with  a  pleasure  that  is 
due  no  more  to  its  cogent  thought  than  to  the  felicity  of  its  phrasing 
which  gives  to  it  a  distinctly  literary  quality.  Columbia's  new  year 
has  therefore  opened  most  auspiciously ;  and  the  celebration  of  its 
sesqui-centennial  jubilee  will  lead  its  sons  to  draw  from  the  contempla- 
tion of  its  splendid  past  a  buoyant  confidence  in  the  still  more  splendid 
possibilities  of  its  future. 


The  commemoration  of  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
the  foundation  of  King's  College  was  controlled  primarily  by  the  idea 
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that  a  birthday  festival  is  a  family  affair.  The  chief  features  of  the 
The  One  Hundred  and  celebration,  the  service  of  praise  and  thanksgiving 
Fiftieth  Anniyersary  ^^  October  30  and  the  convocation  on  the  following 
day,  were  gatherings  of  the  alumni,  the  Faculties  and  the  Trustees. 
Neither  the  City  nor  the  State  nor  the  Nation  was  officially  represented, 
nor  were  the  presidents  of  sister  universities  brought  together  to  bear 
testimony  to  Columbia's  lusty  growth  and  brilliant  achievements.  The 
honors  customary  on  such  occasions  were  not,  as  usual,  showered  upon 
eminent  outsiders :  they  were  given  in  the  family,  to  alumni  who  had 
helped  to  make  Columbia  strong  and  famous  by  service  within  or  with- 
out its  walls.  The  birthday  gifts  to  Columbia — all  of  which  had  been 
given,  with  pardonable  eagerness,  in  advance  of  the  day — were  not 
exhibited  to  the  public  nor  to  the  representatives  of  other  institutions. 
The  impressive  services  which  attended  the  laying  of  the  corner-stones 
of  Hartley  and  Livingston  Halls,  of  the  School  of  Mines  building  and 
of  St.  Paul's  Chapel  were  domestic  in  the  narrowest  sense.  The  little 
train  which  assisted  in  these  ceremonies  consisted  of  the  Trustees,  the 
University  Council,  the  officiating  clergy  and  the  donors  or  their 
representatives.  The  accessory  celebrations  of  the  preceding  week  were 
also  en  famille:  gatherings  of  alumni,  celebrations  of  special  schools 
and  departments,  meetings  of  student  societies  and  a  students'  dance. 
The  one  exception,  which  proved  the  rule,  was  the  football  game. 
This  was  a  wholly  irrelevant  feature,  which  should  not  have  figured  in 
the  programme.      It  v/as  not  in  the  family. 

The  general  character  of  the  Convocation  of  October  31  was  deter- 
mined, and  its  details  were  largely  controlled,  by  the  fact  that  the 
occasion  was  commemorative.  It  was  the  beginning,  not  the  outcome, 
the  earlier  growth  of  the  College,  not  the  final  establishment  of  a 
great  American  university,  that  was  being  celebrated.  This  gave  the 
key-note  to  President  Butler's  oration.  He  spoke  of  the  dead  only, 
not  of  the  living ;  and  in  praising  the  dead,  he  spoke  of  those  who  had 
served  in  the  old  College  and  made  it  memorable,  and  not  of  those  who 
had  helped  to  build  up  the  great  professional  schools  which  constitute 
so  large  a  part  of  the  present  University.  He  spoke  at  greatest  length 
and  with  warmest  feeling  of  the  last  president  who  was  primarily  a 
president  of  the  old  College,  and  he  dwelt  more  on  Barnard's  services 
to  education  in  general  than  on  the  impulse  he  gave  to  the  development 
of  Columbia  University.  The  commemoration  proper  reached  a  fitting 
close  with  the  announcement  that  the  memory  of  some  of  the  great 
teachers  who  had  made  Columbia  College  illustrious  was  to  be  perpet- 
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uated  by  the  association  of  their  names  with  chairs  of  collegiate  and 
university  instruction. 

Beginnings,  however,  are  memorable  only  when  they  lead  to  great 
ends.  Were  the  Columbia  of  today  merely  an  enlargement  and  im- 
provement of  the  King's  College  of  1754 — were  it  nothing  more  or 
little  more  than  the  Columbia  College  of  1854— the  recent  anniversary 
would  have  been  of  little  significance.  To  thrust  the  University  of 
today  into  the  center  of  the  celebration  would  have  shown  a  lack  of 
piety ;  to  ignore  it  would  have  been  an  absurdity.  The  festival  began 
accordingly  with  a  display  of  results.  At  the  reception  of  October  28 
not  the  alumni  only  but  the  citizens  of  New  York  and  visitors  from 
other  cities  and  states — a  larger  body  of  guests  than  on  any  previous 
occasion — had  opportunity  to  examine  the  stately  home  of  the  new 
Columbia  and  to  gain  an  impression,  from  departmental  exhibits,  of  the 
variety  and  importance  of  its  present  work.  And  the  closing  function, 
the  alumni  dinner  on  the  evening  of  October  31,  was  devoted  almost 
wholly  to  the  Columbia  of  today.  In  his  opening  remarks  President 
Butler  paid  eloquent  tribute  to  the  services  of  his  only  living  pre- 
decessor, whose  name  will  always  be  linked  with  the  period  of  Co- 
lumbia's most  rapid  development  and  with  the  removal  of  the  reorgan- 
ized University  to  a  suitable  abode ;  and  the  warm  reception  which  the 
alumni  gave  to  Mr.  Low  showed  how  fully  and  generally  his  services 
are  appreciated.  The  commemorative  note  was  struck  again  in  Dean 
Van  Amringe's  reply  to  the  toast  of  King's  College ;  but  all  the  other 
toasts  and  responses  dealt  with  the  Columbia  of  today  and  of  the  future 
— with  its  relation  to  the  City,  to  the  Nation,  and  to  its  sister  uni- 
versities. 

Looking  back  and  summing  up  our  still  fresh  impressions,  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  the  entire  celebration  was  as  successfully  carried 
out  as  it  was  appropriately  planned.  From  beginning  to  end  it  was 
marked  by  simplicity  and  good  taste.  A  just  pride  in  Columbia's 
record  and  in  its  present  position  gave  warmth  to  every  gathering,  but 
this  pride  was  felt  more  than  it  was  expressed,  and  in  its  expression 
there  was  no  touch  of  vainglory.  For  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  the 
one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  King's-Columbia  will  live  in 
the  memory  of  those  who  witnessed  it  and  in  the  tradition  of  the  Uni- 
versity as  an  occasion  of  singular  impressiveness  and  dignity. 


One  of  the  most  obvious  of  the  lessons  to  be  learned  by  a  perusal 
of  the  new  History  of  Columbia  University  is  the  steady  development 
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that  has  characterized  the  educational  policy  which  has  shaped  old  King's 
The  History  of  Columbia  College  of  the  eighteenth  century,  into  the  Columbia 
UHiversity  of   today.       There   are   periods    recounted   in   the 

pages  of  the  History,  it  is  true,  of  repression,  such  as  that  during  the 
Revolutionary  War  when  the  institution  for  nearly  eight  years  was 
forced  to  suspend  operations,  and  there  are,  at  several  times,  periods 
of  passiveness  if  not  of  actual  stagnation,  but  these  are  in  every  case 
determined  almost  wholly  by  outside  conditions  which  they  were  bound 
to  reflect.  From  the  time,  however,  when,  in  July,  1754,  instruction  was 
first  given  to  King's  College  students  in  the  Vestry  Room  of  the 
Schoolhouse  of  Trinity  Church  to  these  days  on  Morningside  Heights, 
as  the  History  tells  the  story,  there  is  never  a  backward  step  in  the 
broad  general  policy  of  the  higher  education  as  its  content  has  been 
construed  from  generation  to  generation,  nor  a  lower  standard  in  the 
ideals  of  academic  instruction  as  actually  carried  out  in  the  curriculum. 
At  several  periods  of  its  history,  as  well  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
foundation  as  in  instances  within  the  minds  of  many  of  us,  the  educa- 
tional ideas  of  the  men  who  have  directed  the  policy  of  the  institution 
have  been,  with  what  now,  in  one  or  two  cases,  even  seems  like  the 
prescience  of  prophecy,  far  in  advance  of  their  day  and  generation. 
One  of  the  daily  journals,  in  an  editorial  evoked  by  the  ceremonies  of 
the  150th  anniversary  speaks  of  the  "  manifest  destiny  "  of  the  insti- 
tution from  the  outset.  Its  "  manifest  destiny,"  however,  although  the 
phenomenal  growth  in  population  and  wealth  of  this  community  has 
undoubtedly  furnished  a  necessary  metier,  in  the  light  of  these  pages 
of  the  History  has  been  in  the  first  degree  the  result  of  a  wise  adminis- 
tration, which,  after  having  skilfully  mapped  out  a  plan  of  campaign, 
has  not  only  never  abandoned  a  position  already  won,  but  has  recog- 
nized opportunities  for  the  further  development  of  strength  and 
resources  and  at  crucial  periods  has  inevitably  risen  to  meet  them. 

The  History,  as  it  has  been  written  by  representatives  of  the 
various  integral  parts  of  the  coordinated  whole,  is  an  admirably  intel- 
ligible account  of  the  growth  and  significance  of  the  University,  visible 
and  invisible.  The  many  illustrations  of  the  volume  serve  still  further 
to  visualize  the  conditions  which  have  been  and  are  the  outward  signs 
of  its  expansion.  Besides  the  portraits  of  the  Presidents  and  of  prom- 
inent members,  past  and  present,  of  its  Governors  and  Board  of 
Trustees,  the  History  also  contains  many  views  of  the  buildings  oc- 
cupied at  various  times  for  the  purposes  of  the  institution.  It  is  a 
notable  characteristic  of  the  Columbia  development  that  there  are  no 
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buildings,  and  since  the  very  early  days  undoubtedly  have  been  none, 
about  which  have  grown  up  the  sentiment  of  association,  as  one  sees 
it  in  the  older  institutions  of  the  east  and  south,  and  there  is,  as  a 
consequence,  the  lack  of  that  continuity  of  local  tradition  which  is  a 
result  of  development  upon  the  very  place  of  foundation,  as  is  the  case 
with  most  of  the  colleges  of  the  country.  This  is  an  undoubted  charm 
which  because  of  our  peregrinations  we  have  missed.  The  picture  of 
King's  College  in  1760  shows  abundant  possibilities,  which,  however, 
with  the  necessary  abandonment  of  the  building  for  the  more  com- 
modious quarters  of  Forty-ninth  Street  and  its  subsequent  disappear- 
ance, were  destined  never  to  be  realized.  In  the  cramped  quarters — for 
this  they  presently  became — of  Forty-ninth  Street  there  was  nothing  to 
awaken  lasting  longings.  Many  of  us  remember,  to  be  sure,  with  a 
sort  of  reminiscent  pleasure,  the  picturesque  shabbiness  of  the  old 
"  Maison  "  that  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  buildings,  which  the  History 
also  pictures,  but  this  is  readily  felt  to  be  far  more  in  retrospect  than 
it  ever  was  in  reality.  In  point  of  fact,  and  aside  from  these  wholly 
intangible  pleasures  of  memory  that  have  scarcely  the  slightest  ma- 
terial basis,  the  shifting  of  the  place  of  abode,  although  it  has  inter- 
fered with  a  continuity  of  tradition,  has  not  been  by  any  means  un- 
fruitful as  an  actual  condition  of  growth.  The  occupation  of  each 
"  new  site  " — the  phrase  is  used  of  Forty-ninth  Street,  in  1857,  ^s  well 
as  of  Momingside,  after  1892 — has  furnished  in  both  cases  the  stimulus 
for  the  increased  activity  that  naturally  follows  upon  an  accurate 
mustering  of  resources  in  the  face  of  broader  possibilities,  and  has 
been  attended  by  the  growth  in  numbers  and  power  that  is  the  expected 
result  of  logical  expansion  of  opportunity  and  effort.  In  the  present 
housings  of  the  University,  which  the  History  also  liberally  portrays, 
there  has  been  found,  at  last,  a  permanent  abiding  place.  About  it 
that  genuine  "  Columbia  spirit,"  which  our  critics  say  that  we  still  lack, 
will  inevitably  center  as  the  generations  come  and  go,  to  become  in 
reality  a  true  genius  loci  to  exert  a  lasting  impress  upon  all  who  come 
within  its  influence. 

Of  the  whole  rational  development  of  the  little  College  into  the 
great  University,  whose  wisely  sown  seed  it  was,  the  History  of 
Columbia  University  gives  us  the  best  and  most  tangible  record  that 
we  have  yet  had ;  and  it  shows,  too,  if  any  such  proof  were  needed, 
better  than  anything  that  has  preceded  it  the  cohesion  of  the  several 
parts  into  the  present  unity,  not  only  of  administration,  but  of  educa- 
tional efficiencv,  that  has  been  attained  bv  well-directed  effort.     To  the 
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alumni,  to  whom  it  most  widely  appeals,  the  book  is  assuredly  one  of  the 
most  interesting  features  of  the  150th  anniversary,  which  it  in  every 
way  worthily  commemorates. 


The  exhibit  of  Columbiana  which  was  made  by  the  Library  during 
the  recent  celebration,  was  peculiarly  noteworthy  and  peculiarly  attrac- 
tive. Detailed  description  of  this  will  appear  in  the  supplementary 
Exhibit  of  number,  devoted  to  the  celebration :  but  it  should 

Columbiana  ^g  said  now  that  the  Trustees  ought  to  make  pro- 

vision as  early  as  possible  for  other  displays  of  this  nature.  Nothing 
arouses  the  interest  of  graduates  more  than  a  glimpse  of  the  catalogs 
and  programmes  and  other  printed  matter,  both  general  and  special, 
connected  with  their  own  day  and  class :  and  it  is  high  time  that  the 
large  collection  of  such  material,  brought  together  by  Mr.  John  B. 
Pine  with  extraordinary  patience  and  skill,  and  covering  the  entire 
history  of  the  institution  from  the  first  lottery  proposed  for  King's  Col- 
lege down  to  the  last  scrap  of  printed  matter  in  connection  with  the 
celebration  itself,  should  be  properly  housed  and  properly  displayed. 
Whenever  this  is  done,  in  the  natural  course  of  events  such  a  collection 
will  rapidly  increase  and  will  be  enriched  by  gifts  from  private  collec- 
tions now  in  the  hands  of  graduates. 

The  small  room  in  which  this  display  was  made  was  crowded 
during  the  hours  when  special  exercises  were  not  in  progress ;  and 
for  a  week  after  the  close  of  the  celebration  graduates  and  others  con- 
tinued to  make  pilgrimages  to  the  Library  in  order  to  study  this  col- 
lection. 

The  recent  action  of  the  Trustees  with  reference  to  the  School  of 
Architecture  has  been  somewhat  widely  noticed  and  commented  on, 
not  always  with  a  clear  appreciation  of  its  real  significance  and  bear- 
ings.     That  the  requirements  for  admission  have 
Down-town  Ateliers      ,  .„.,  .,,  r 

been  materially  raised  so  as  to  include  two  years  of 

collegiate  or  scientific  studies  and  a  certain  amount  of  preparation  in 
graphics,  drawing  and  the  orders  of  architecture, — a  new  departure 
of  the  highest  importance,  destined  to  place  the  School  at  once  on  a 
level  distinctly  above  all  other  schools  of  architecture  in  America — 
this  has  attracted  less  attention  than  the  announcement  that  "  down- 
town ateliers  "  are  to  be  opened  under  the  direction  of  the  School.  This 
has  been  heralded  as  "  an  adoption  of  the  system  of  the  Ecole  des 
Beaux- Arts,"  and  the  inference  has  been  drawn  in  some  quarters  that 
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the  character  of  the  School  was  to  be  entirely  changed  and  its  methods 
and  administration  modelled  substantially  after  those  of  the  Paris  EcoJe. 

This  is  as  far  as  it  could  well  be  from  the  truth.  The  historic 
continuity  of  the  development  of  the  School  is  not  to  be  broken.  The 
broad  foundations  laid  by  Professor  Ware  are  still  intact,  and  it  is  the 
details,  not  the  fundamental  character  of  the  School  which  are  to 
undergo  a  change ;  and  these  only  in  part.  The  action  of  the  Trustees 
with  regard  to  the  proposed  ateliers  means  simply  this :  that  hereafter, 
students  in  advanced  design  may  elect  the  instructor  under  whom  they 
will  do  the  draughting-room  work  of  study  and  execution  of  the  various 
problems  given  out  in  the  School.  This  choice  is,  however,  restricted 
to  a  list  of  authorized  ateliers  or  draughting-rooms,  one  of  these  being, 
of  course,  that  of  the  School  itself  in  Havemeyer  Hall.  Two  others, 
of  the  list  are  to  be  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  University  itself^ 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  offices  of  two  distinguished  architects  who 
will  assume  responsibility  for  the  guidance  and  supervision  of  these 
ateliers;  the  three  others  at  present  listed  are  already  in  existence  under 
capable  directors  connected  with  the  Society  of  Beaux- Arts  Architects, 
but  have  no  financial  dependence  on  the  University.  Others  will 
from  time  to  time  be  added  as  occasion  permits  or  demands. 

This  introduces  into  the  work  in  advanced  design  a  helpful  and 
healthful  element  of  worthy  emulation.  The  chief  objection  to  the 
Paris  atelier  administration  is  the  provision  which  makes  the  heads- 
of  the  ateliers  constitute  the  jury  on  the  designs.  Students  learn  the 
predilections  and  dominant  influences  of  this  jury  and  are  constantly 
tempted  to  aim  at  meeting  these  instead  of  the  highest  standards  of 
artistic  design  considered  apart  from  the  personalities  of  the  jurors. 
This  danger  will  be  avoided  by  making  the  juries  on  the  advanced 
designs  independent  and  constantly  changing  their  personnel,  so  that 
a  "  jury-tradition  "  can  never  grow  up  to  take  the  place  of  abstract 
artistic  standards. 

These  new  measures  will  place  the  school  in  very  close  relations 
with  the  active  profession,  to  the  great  advantage  of  both.  They 
will  make  the  instruction  in  design  broader  and  more  elastic,  intro- 
ducing a  new  element  of  friendly  emulation  and  bringing  into  the 
work  in  design  the  personal  influence  of  half  a  dozen  or  more  of 
the  most  capable  architects  and  teachers  of  design  in  the  city.  By 
other  measures,  also  to  be  announced  for  next  year,  the  door  of  op- 
portunity in  the  School  of  Architecture  is  to  be  opened  wide  to  draughts- 
men and  students  whose  early  education  has  been  hampered  by  limited 
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opportunities, — to  these  not,  it  is  true,  as  candidates  for  the  degree, 
but  as  special  students  and  candidates  for  recognition  by  certificate 
or  otherwise.  It  is  hoped  that  in  time  all  the  widely-scattered  work  in 
architectural  instruction,  carried  on  in  this  city  by  different  agencies, 
may  become  related  in  one  or  another  way  to  the  Columbia  School  of 
Architecture ;  and  it  is  believed  that  in  spite  of  the  higher  require- 
ments for  admission  to  candidacy  for  its  degree,  the  numbers  en- 
rolled in  the  various  departments  of  the  School  will  rapidly  increase 
and  its  influence  be  widely  extended. 


The  President  in  acknowledging  in  his  annual  report  the  recent 

gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  D,  Sloane  for  the  endowment  of  the 

Sloane  Maternity  Hospital,  points  out  that  "  the  existence,  within  the 

University,  of  this  excellently  appointed  and  well- 
A  University  Hospital  ,,  •.    ,      •  .  ,.     . 

managed  hospital  gives  a  unique  distinction  to  our 

instruction  in  obstetrics  and  indicates  clearly  how  great  would  be  the 
advantage  to  the  medical  school  if  the  University  were  in  possession 
of  a  general  hospital  of  its  own."  Both  the  need  and  the  advantage 
of  a  University  hospital  were  still  more  emphatically  presented  by 
Dr.  John  H.  Musser  in  his  presidential  address  at  the  fifty-fifth  annual 
session  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  held  during  the  past 
summer.  He  insists  that  "  the  final  years  should  be  clinical  years  and 
the  last  should  be  in  a  hospital.  .  .  .  What  has  been  said  regarding 
the  preliminary  college  training  applies  equally  forcefully  to  the  hos- 
pital training.  He  (the  student)  is  thrice  armed  who  enters  the  arena 
thus  equipped."  Dr.  Musser's  argument  is  that  public  safety  de- 
mands that  each  medical  school  shall  have  its  teaching  hospital  and 
that  "  Every  hospital  should  be  a  school  "  in  the  interests  of  the  patients 
as  well  of  medical  education  and  broad  considerations  of  humanity. 

The  great  importance  of  hospital  instruction  has  always  been 
recognized  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  and  in  the  early 
days  the  New  York  Hospital  met  the  requirements  both  of  the  public  and 
of  the  medical  students  who  then  gathered  in  New  York  for  instruc- 
tion. Now,  the  many  hospitals  in  the  city  are  wholly  inadequate  to 
the  needs  of  a  university  course  in  medicine.  Modern  medicine  de- 
mands, both  for  the  instructor  and  the  student,  a  study  of  disease  from 
its  inception  to  its  close,  and  this  in  the  full  light  of  all  obtainable 
knowledge.  To  this  end  there  should  be  established  a  large  and  thor- 
oughly equipped  hospital,  controlled  by  the  University,  supplying  the 
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many-sided  equipment  now  demanded  for  the  study  of  the  varied  forms 
of  disease.  European  schools  of  medicine  are  for  the  most  part 
founded  in  connection  with  the  great  government  hospitals,  and  it  is 
for  that  reason  alone  that  every  year  such  large  numbers  of  students, 
graduated  from  the  foremost  medical  schools  in  the  United  States, 
have  gone  abroad  to  obtain  the  facilities  there  afforded  to  study  disease 
practically,  by  the  bedside  of  the  patients,  and  under  the  guidance  of 
trained  scholars.  The  opportunities  for  bedside  instruction  possessed 
by  the  teachers  in  our  medical  school  are  today  very  considerable, 
and  are  made  use  of  to  the  utmost  possible  extent  but  they  are  totally 
inadequate  for  placing  medical  education  on  a  university  basis. 

The  hospital  requirements  of  1769  were  supplied  as  a  result  of 
the  appeal  of  Dr.  Samuel  Bard,  made  at  the  first  medical  commence- 
ment of  King's  College,  and  the  wise  provision  then  made  has  been 
•of  incalculable  benefit  to  medical  education  and  its  practitioners  as  well 
as  to  the  thousands  of  patients  which  have  been  thus  cared  for. 
Coming  generations  of  graduates  will  probably  look  upon  the  medical 
education  of  today  as  inadequate  for  the  prevention  and  cure  of  dis- 
ease as  we  regard  that  of  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  but  we  must  recog- 
nize that  it  is  to  the  efforts  of  those  who  have  gone  before  that  we  owe 
the  knowledge  which  has  enabled  us  to  reach  our  present  comparatively 
advanced  stage,  just  as  the  practitioners  of  the  future  will  owe  to 
those  of  our  time  much  of  their  superiority  over  us. 


The  International  Congress  of  Arts  and  Science  at  St.  Louis,  for 
which  such  elaborate  preparations  had  been  made,  proved  to  be  a  most 
notable  gathering  of  men.      "  Embarrassment  of  riches  "  was  the  re- 
mark most  frequently  heard  in  reference  to  it,  and 
The  St.  Louis  Congress  ,         ^  ,  ,        ,      .  .,  ...  ,,     . 

hearts  were  sorely  torn  by  the  impossibility  of  being 

in  two  or  more  places  at  once.  What  this  meant  may  be  understood 
from  a  glance  at  the  programme  for  the  simultaneous  sessions  of  one 
morning. 

September  22,  10  a.  m.  to  i  p.  m. :  Logic — Hammond  (Cornell), 
Woodbridge  (Columbia).  Algebra — Picard  (Sorbonne),  Maschke 
(Chicago).  Modern  History  of  Europe — Bury  (Cambridge),  Colby 
(Toronto).  Indo-Iranian  Languages — Levi  (College  de  France), 
Macdonell  (Oxford).  English  Literature — Gummere  (Haverford), 
Hoops  (Heidelberg).  Classical  Art — Furtwangler  (Munich),  Tarbell 
(Chicago).       Old    Testament — McCurdy    (Toronto),    Budde    (Mar- 
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burg).  Physical  Chemistry — Van  t'Hoff  (BerHn),  Noyes  (Mass.  Inst, 
of  Technology).  Palaeontology — Woodward  (Brit.  Museum),  Os- 
born  (Columbia).  Cosmical  Physics — Arrhenius  (Stockholm),  Rotch 
(Blue  Hill).  Plant  Morphology — Bower  (Glasgow),  Goebel 
(Munich).  Pathology — Hektoen  (Chicago),  Orth  (Berlin).  Psy- 
chiatry— Dana  (Cornell),  Cowles  (Boston).  Economic  Theory — 
Hollander  (Johns  Hopkins),  Clark  (Columbia).  International  Law — 
La  Fontaine  (Brussels),  Gregory  (Univ.  of  Iowa).  The  Urban  Com- 
munity— Jastrow  (Berlin),  Wuarin  (Geneva). 

Of  the  one  hundred  or  more  foreign  gentlemen  invited  to  make 
addresses,  about  a  hundred  were  actually  present  and  spoke,  among 
the  most  noted  being,  besides  those  mentioned  above,  Biagi  and  Rajna 
of  Florence;  Pfleiderer,  Dessoir,  Harnack,  Hertwig,  Liebreich, 
Waldeyer,  Seler,  Jastrow  and  E.  Muensterberg  of  Berlin ;  Meyer, 
Boyer,  Enlart,  Reville,  Langevin,  Moissan,  Giard,  Delage,  Manouvrier, 
Janet  and  Cordier  of  Paris ;  Pais  of  Naples ;  Tonnies  and  Oldenberg 
of  Kiel ;  Rein  of  Jena ;  Ostwald,  Lamprecht,  Sievers  and  Zirkel  of 
Leipzig ;  Conrad  of  Halle  ;  Sadler  of  Manchester ;  Mahaffy  of  Dublin ; 
Brunialti  of  Rome ;  Bryce,  Ramsay,  Lemon  and  Mill  of  London ; 
Goldziher  of  Buda-Pest ;  Jespersen  of  Copenhagen ;  Boltzmann  of 
Vienna;  Kurozi,  Hozumi,  Mitsukuri  and  Kitasato  of  Japan. 

Columbia  University  was  well  represented  at  the  Congress,  as  well 
among  the  chairmen  of  sections,  as  among  the  principal  and  other 
speakers.  As  chairmen  the  following  sat:  Professors  Burr,  Cohn, 
Kirchwey,  Morgan,  Scott  and  Starr  (6).  The  Columbia  men  who 
gave  "  principal  addresses "  were  Professors  Adler,  B®as,  Burgess, 
Cattell,  Clark,  Dunning,  Giddings,  Hamlin,  Jacobi,  Jackson,  Matthews, 
Osborn,  Perry,  Pupin,  Robinson,  Seligman,  Sloane,  Munroe  Smith, 
Todd,  and  R.  S.  Woodward,  and  Dr.  Kasner  (21).  Other  Columbia 
men  were  invited  to  act  as  chairmen  or  deliver  addresses,  but  found 
themselves  unable  to  do  so ;  among  these  were  Professor  Chandler, 
asked  to  preside  over  the  very  important  Section  of  Technical  Chem.- 
istry,  but  kept  away  by  illness ;  Professor  W.  H.  Carpenter,  prevented 
by  absence  in  a  remote  region  of  Canada  from  attending  and  delivering 
an  address  in  Germanic  Philology ;  Professor  Moore,  who  declined  the 
chairmanship  of  international  law  because  of  other  engagements,  and 
Professor  Bogert,  invited  to  be  one  of  the  principal  speakers  in  the 
Section  of  Organic  Chemistry,  but  detained  in  New  York  by  his  duties 
as  Vice  President,  in  connection  with  the  Annual  General  Meeting  of 
the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry. 
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Where  so  many  notable  addresses  were  delivered,  it  is  doubtless 
invidious  to  single  out  any ;  but  an  exception  may  perhaps  be  made  in 
favor  of  Professor  Dunning's  and  Professor  Woodward's,  which  were 
most  warmly  praised  by  all  who  heard  them  as  admirable  examples  of 
what  addresses  before  such  a  gathering  should  be. 


Columbia  University  is  always  the  Mecca  of  scholars  and  of  those 
who  are  peculiarly  interested  in  educational  affairs.  It  is  this  which 
brings  to  the  campus  every  summer,  for  more  or  less  prolonged  study 
and  research  or  for  a  visit  of  a  few  hours  only, 
'^  '  ^more  than  two  hundred  of  the  officers  of  the  most 
notable  institutions  of  learning  in  the  New  World.  This  opportunity 
for  combining  hospitality  with  delightful  and  inspiring  personal  con- 
tact has  always  been  keenly  appreciated  by  Columbia,  and  such  guests 
always  receive  a  warm  welcome. 

But  this  year  has  brought  to  the  University  an  unusually  large  num- 
ber of  distinguished  foreigners;  partly  because  of  the  attractions  of 
the  St.  Louis  Exposition,  and  partly  for  other  reasons.  Among  these 
perhaps  the  most  welcome  was  he  who  signed  his  name  upon  the 
Visitor's  Book  "  Randall  Cantuar  " — otherwise  known  as  Rt.  Rev. 
Randall  Thomas  Davidson,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  a  reference  to 
whose  participation  in  the  opening  exercises  is  made  in  another  edi- 
torial. By  every  personal  characteristic  he  drew  all  Columbia  people 
to  him  in  a  bond  of  friendship  which  we  hope  will  never  be  broken. 

But  the  Archbishop  was  not  the  only  one  of  his  countrymen  to  honor 
Columbia  this  fall.  Professor  James  Bryce  delivered  a  course  of 
lectures  at  the  opening  of  the  first  semester,  Sir  William  Ramsay  pre- 
sided at  the  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry,  while  among 
more  casual  visitors  were  Professor  John  P.  Mahaffy  of  the  University 
of  Dublin,  Dr.  Michael  E.  Sadler  of  the  University  of  Manchester 
together  with  Mr.  William  A.  E.  Axon,  the  Assistant  Librarian  of  the 
same  city,  and  Principal  C.  Lloyd  Morgan  of  the  University  College 
of  Bristol.  Later  we  had  the  pleasure  of  welcoming  the  Rt.  Hon. 
John  Morley. 

To  these  must  be  added  such  distinguished  guests  as  Professor 
Henri  Poincare  of  The  Sorbonne,  Professor  Karl  Lamprecht  of  the 
University  of  Leipzig,  Professor  J.  E,  Conrad  of  the  University  of 
Halle,  Professors  Sylvain  Levi  and  Paul  Meyer  of  the  College  de 
France,  Professor  E.  A.  Sonncnschein  of  the  University  of  Birming- 
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ham,  Professor  Otto  Jespersen  of  the  University  of  Copenhagen,  Pro- 
fessor Eduard  Sievers  of  the  University  of  Leipzig,  Professor  John 
Hoops  of  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  Professor  Pio  Rajna  of  the 
Institute  of  Higher  Studies,  Florence ;  Professor  Hermann  Oldenberg 
of  the  University  of  Kiel,  Professor  Svante  Arrhenius  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Stockholm,  Professor  Hugo  De  Vries  of  the  University  of 
Amsterdam,  Professor  Karl  F.  Goebel  of  the  University  of  Munich, 
Professor  Oskar  Hertwig  of  the  University  of  Berlin,  Professor 
Werner  Sombart  of  the  University  of  Breslau,  Professor  Wilhelm 
Rein  of  the  University  of  Jena,  Professor  K.  Mitsukuri  of  the  Chair 
of  Zoology,  University  of  Tokyo,  Sir  William  White,  President  of  the 
British  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers,  Prince  Fushimi,  Imperial 
Japanese  Legate,  and  last  but  not  least  Pastor  Wagner. 

Of  the  notable  librarians  who  have  turned  their  steps  toward  Co- 
lumbia, very  naturally,  may  be  mentioned  Dr.  Aksel  Anderson,  Li- 
brarian of  the  University  of  Upsala,  Sweden ;  Professor  Dr.  Guido 
Biagi,  of  the  Biblioteca  Mediceo-Laurenaiana,  Florence,  Italy ;  Mr. 
Cedric  Chivers  of  Portway,  Bath,  England ;  Professor  Dr.  Richard 
Pietschmann,  of  the  Universit'dts-Bihliothek,  Gottingen ;  Professor  Dr. 
A.  Wolfstieg,  of  the  Bibliothek  des  Ahgeordnetenhauses,  Berlin;  and 
Mr.  Carl  Lidman,  Member  of  the  Board  of  P.  S.  L.,  Stockholm. 

This  list  is  by  no  means  complete,  but  it  will  serve  to  mark  the 
summer  as  one  of  most  delightful  interchange  of  courtesy,  and  one 
which  has  brought  to  Columbia  a  wealth  of  appreciation  which  is  most 
gratifying  and  inspiring. 

The  President's  Report  for  1904-05  was  issued  early  in  the  autumn, 
and  has  been  widely  circulated  among  the  alumni  and  officers  of  the 
University.  Like  its  predecessors,  it  is  an  able  and  instructive  docu- 
ment, and  deserves  the  close  study  of  all  who  would 
epo  understand  the  administrative  and  educational  prob- 
lems that  confront  a  great  city  university.  So  many  facts  which  are 
here  collected,  however,  have  already  been  recorded  in  the  pages  of 
the  Quarterly  that  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  comment  in  detail  upon 
the  volume.  In  his  sumimary  of  the  year,  the  President  states  that  the 
total  of  the  gifts  actually  paid  to  the  treasurers  of  the  several  corpora- 
tions of  the  University  during  the  year  is  $1,783,138.18.  "  In  the  last 
three  years,  therefore,"  he  continues,  "  the  educational  resources  of  the 
L^niversity,  in  all  its  parts,  have  been  increased  by  gifts  in  money 
which  amount  to  $4,587,614.26.      This  total  is  exclusive  of  the  gift  of 
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$250,000  for  the  Chapel,  of  $247,300  of  the  gift  of  $250,000  for  the 
School  of  Mines,  and  of  $344,087.50  of  the  gift  of  $350,000  for  Hartley 
Hall,  and  of  the  pledges  of  $180,000  toward  meeting  the  conditions 
that  accompany  the  gift  of  John  D.  Rockefeller  to  Teachers  College — 
or  $1,021,387.50  additional."  Although  the  needs  of  the  University 
have  never  been  so  great  as  now,  this  record  of  the  generous  interest 
shown  in  our  work  in  all  its  branches  may  be  pointed  to  with  pride. 
Among  the  accompanying  reports  of  deans  and  University  officials, 
the  admirably  written  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Buildings  and 
Grounds  deserves  especial  attention.  As  he  states,  "  It  has  been  the 
policy  of  the  Trustees  to  place  the  work  of  the  Department  of  Buildings 
and  Grounds  on  the  high  plane  of  mechanical  engineering,  with  the 
result  that  the  Department  has  been  of  service  to  the  University  in 
many  ways  in  the  rapid  development  of  the  last  fifteen  years."  Few 
will  have  realized,  however,  before  reading  this  report,  the  magnitude 
and  intricacy  of  the  problems  which  the  Superintendent  has  so  promptly 
and  successfully  solved. 
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In  addition  to  the  degree  of  LL.D.  given  to  Professor  Karl 
Lamprecht  of  the  University  of  Leipzig  during  the  anniversary,  three 
honorary  degrees  have  been  conferred  in  camera  upon  men  of  distinc- 
tion since  the  opening  of  the  University.  On  October  3,  1904,  the 
degreee  of  Doctor  of  Science  was  awarded  to  Sir  William  Ramsay, 
K.CB.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  D.Sc,  and  to  William  Henry  Nicholls, 
B.S.,  M.S.,  LL.D.,  both  being  introduced  by  Professor  Charles  F. 
Chandler.     In  presenting  the  former,  Professor  Chandler  said : 

Sir  William  Ramsay  graduated  at  Tubingen  in  1872,  receiving  the 
degrees  of  master  of  arts  and  doctor  of  philosophy.  From  1872  he  was 
an  instructor  at  Glasgow,  first  in  Anderson's  College,  and  subsequently 
at  the  University.  From  1 880-1 887  he  occupied  the  chair  of  chem- 
istry at  University  College  in  Bristol,  and  from  1881-1887  was  also 
principal  of  the  College.  Since  1887  he  has  filled  the  chair  of  chemistry 
at  University  College  in  London. 

The  first  award  of  the  Barnard  Medal  of  Columbia  University  was 
made  to  Professor  Ramsay  and  at  the  same  time  to  Lord  Rayleigh  in 
recognition  of  their  discovery  and  investigation  of  the  new  element 
argon.  Professor  Ramsay  also  received  the  Davy  Medal  in  London, 
the  five  thousand  dollar  prize  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the 
twenty-five  thousand  franc  prize  in  Paris,  and  the  Longstaff  Medal 
of  the  English  Chemical  Society. 

In  1894  Professor  Ramsay  discovered  in  association  with  Lord 
Rayleigh  the  element  argon,  in  1895  the  element  helium,  and  in  asso- 
ciation with  Travers  he  discovered  in  1898  the  new  elements  krypton, 
neon,  and  xeon.  More  recently  Professor  Ramsay  electrified  the 
scientific  world  by  accomplishing  the  disintegration  of  radium  and  the 
production  from  it  of  the  element  helium,  and  his  last  investigations 
seem  to  indicate  the  possibility  of  carrying  this  disintegration  further 
to  the  accomplishment  of  actual  transmutation. 

Long  before  these  startling  discoveries  which  I  have  enumerated 
placed  Professor  Ramsay  in  the  highest  ranks  of  original  investigators 
and  discoverers  in  physical  and  chemical  science,  his  name  had  be- 
come familiar  throughout  the  world  on  account  of  the  numerous  books 
and  articles  which  he  has  published  from  time  to  time  setting  forth 
the  results  of  his  untiring  industry,  keen  power  of  observation,  and 
wonderful  intuition  in  devising  modes  of  attack  by  which  nature  has 
been  compelled  to  reveal  her  secrets. 

Columbia  University  may  well  be  proud  to  adopt  Professor  Ramsay 
by  conferring  upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science, 

In  conferring  the  degree.  President  Butler  said : 

Sir  William  Ramsay — Doctor  of  Philosophy  of  the  University  of 
Tubingen,  first  Barnard  Medalist  of  Columbia  University,  brilliant  and 
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untiring  investigator  of  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  universe,  and 
discoverer  of  several  of  its  elements,  I  gladly  admit  you  to  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Science  in  this  University  and  confer  upon  you  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  that  belong  thereto.  In  token  whereof  I  hand 
you  this  diploma. 

Dr.  Nicholls  was  introduced  by  Professor  Chandler  in  the  following 
words : 

William  H.  Nicholls  graduated  at  the  Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute in  June,  1868,  and  at  the  New  York  University  in  1870,  receiving 
the  degree  of  B.S.  In  1873  the  New  York  University  conferred  upon 
him  the  degree  of  M.S.,  and  in  1904  Lafayette  College  conferred  the 
degree  of  LL.D.  Dr.  Nicholls  immediately  after  graduation  devoted 
himself  to  the  applications  of  chemistry  to  the  great  industries  of  the 
country,  and  exhibited  remarkable  ability  and  energy  in  developing 
new  processes  and  has  risen  to  the  head  of  his  profession.  His  im- 
provements in  the  chemical  arts  have  had  a  most  important  influence 
upon  the  development  of  the  chemical  and  metallurgical  industries  of 
this  country.  He  has  revolutionized  certain  branches  of  chemical 
industry,  and  has  in  consequence  materially  improved  the  industrial 
condition  of  this  country. 

As  a  single  illustration,  a  few  years  ago  much  of  the  copper  pro- 
duced in  this  country  was  sent  to  Swansea  in  Wales  to  be  refined,  by 
secret  processes  there  practised.  By  the  skill  and  enterprise  of  Mr. 
Nicholls  and  the  men  whom  he  has  associated  with  him,  Mr.  Nicholls 
has  caused  this  great  industry  to  be  transferred  to  this  country,  and 
the  occupation  of  Swansea  in  this  respect  is  practically  gone.  One- 
sixth  of  all  the  copper  produced  in  the  world  is  now  refined  more 
cheaply  and  more  perfectly  by  Mr.  Nicholls  almost  within  sight  of 
Columbia  University. 

When  the  English  Society  of  Chemical  Industry,  including  more 
than  4000  chemists,  residing  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  decided  to  hold 
the  annual  meeting  of  1904  in  the  City  of  New  York,  it  was  the 
unanimous  wish  that  at  that  meeting  a  president  from  among  the 
American  members  should  be  elected  to  succeed  Sir  William  Ramsay 
for  the  ensuing  year,  and  that  Mr.  William  H.  Nicholls,  on  account 
of  his  preeminent  position  among  the  industrial  chemists  of  America 
should  be  the  member  selected.  Mr.  Nicholls  is  now  the  president 
of  the  Society  and  will  preside  at  the  annual  meeting  to  be  held  in 
London  next  July. 

Forty  years  ago  Columbia  University  gave  ample  recognition  to 
the  importance  of  the  industrial  applications  of  science  to  the  material 
wants  of  man  by  the  establishment  of  the  School  of  Mines  under  the 
able  direction  of  the  late  President  Barnard,  himself  a  representative 
man  of  science.  Under  the  fostering  care  of  President  Barnard  and 
his  successors  President  Low  and  President  Butler,  this  School  of 
Mines  has  rapidly  expanded  into  a  series  of  schools  of  applied  science, 
and  has  sent  its  graduates  to  all  parts  of  the  world  to  take  charge  of 
great  enterprises. 
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It  is  eminently  fitting,  therefore,  that  Columbia  University  should 
recognize  the  preeminent  services  of  Mr.  NichoUs  by  conferring  upon 
him  at  this  time  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science. 

In  conferring  the  degree  President  Butler  said : 

William  Henry  Nicholls — Bachelor  and  Master  of  Science  of  New- 
York  University,  President  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry,  per- 
sistent and  successful  in  applying  the  results  of  scientific  inquiry  to  the 
perfection  of  industrial  processes,  I  gladly  admit  you  to  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Science  in  this  University  and  confer  upon  you  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  that  belong  thereto.  In  token  whereof  I  hand 
you  this  diploma. 

On  October  18,  1904,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  honoris  causa, 
was  granted  to  the  Right  Honorable  James  Bryce.  He  was  intro- 
duced by  ex-President  Low  in  the  following  words : 

Of  the  men  who  have,  traced  with  sure  instinct  the  movement  of 
historic  forces  along  the  pathway  of  the  centuries,  few  have  surpassed 
the  author  of  "  The  Holy  Roman  Empire."  Of  those  who  have  made 
contemporary  study  of  existing  political  institutions  not  their  own, 
few  have  equaled  and  none  have  excelled  the  author  of  *'  The  American 
Commonwealth.'  While  Mr.  Bryce  has  given  to  the  world  these  two 
masterpieces,  revealing  thus  his  profound  understanding  at  once  of 
the  past  and  of  the  present,  he  has  found  time  not  only  to  write  other 
books  that  are  distinctly  interesting  and  instructive,  but  also  to  dis- 
charge for  many  years  the  active  duties  of  a  professor  of  civil  law  at 
the  ancient  university  of  Oxford.  In  addition  he  has  served  as  a 
member  of  the  British  House  of  Commons  in  several  successive  Parlia- 
ments, and  with  so  much  distinction  as  to  be  invited  to  join  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's government  in  the  last  ministry  formed  by  that  giant  among 
statesmen.  Like  his  great  chief,  Mr.  Bryce  believes  in  liberty  and  is 
not  afraid  to  trust  it ;  but,  unlike  his  chief,  Mr.  Bryce  was  not  obliged 
to  learn  this  lesson  slowly.  From  the  beginning  of  his  public  life,  and 
always,  this  has  been  a  part  of  his  political  creed.  This  is  one  reason, 
at  least,  because  he  could  do  it  sympathetically,  that  he  has  been  able 
to  make  American  institutions  intelligible  to  his  own  countrymen,  and 
to  portray  them  with  a  master  hand  for  our  own  understanding  and 
enlightenment.  Such  a  man  might  be  honored  with  propriety  by  any 
university  in  the  world,  but  there  is  peculiar  fitness  in  inscribing  his 
honored  name  on  the  roll  of  the  sons  of  Columbia  University,  because 
not  only  is  this  a  representative  American  university,  but,  through  its 
school  of  political  science,  it  has  also  won  international  fame  in  the 
very  fields  which  Mr.  Bryce  has  made  his  own.  Right  welcome  to  the 
brotherhood  headed  by  Hamilton  and  Jay  to  whom  the  Federalist  was 
mainly  due  is  the  distinguished  author  of  "  The  American  Common- 
wealth." 

I  have  the  honor,  sir,  to  present  the  Right  Honorable  James  Bryce 
for  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  in  this  University. 
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President  Butler  conferred  the  degree  with  the  following  words : 

Right  Honorable  James  Bryce,  Member  of  Parliament  and  Privy 
Councillor  of  his  Majesty  King  Edward  VII ;  Bachelor  of  Arts  and 
Doctor  of  Civil  Law  in  the  University  of  Oxford;  Doctor  of  Laws 
in  the  Universities  of  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Michigan  and  St.  Andrews ; 
Doctor  of  Political  Science  in  the  University  of  Buda  Pest ;  and 
Doctor  of  Letters  in  the  University  of  Cambridge  and  in  Victoria 
University ;  Honorary  Fellow  of  Trinity  and  Oriel  Colleges ;  sometime 
Regius  Professor  of  Civil  Law  at  the  University  of  Oxford  ;  philosophic 
student  of  a  great  epoch  in  European  history;  sympathetic  and 
skillful  in  the  exposition  of  the  political  and  social  institutions  of 
our  land ;  liberal,  far-seeing  and  constructive  in  the  worlds  of  scholar- 
ship and  of  statesmanship  alike,  I  gladly  admit  you  to  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws  in  this  University  and  confer  upon  you  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  that  belong  thereto, — in  token  whereof  I  hand  you  this 
diploma. 


The  annual  general  m.eeting  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry 
was  held  at  Columbia  University,  Thursday,  October  8,  under  the 
presidency  of  Sir  William  Ramsay.  The  presidential  address  was  read 
in  the  Gymnasium  at  10.30  a.m.,  and  in  the  evening  a  banquet  was 
held  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  where  covers  were  laid  for  two  hundred 
and  eighty  guests.  As  this  is  the  first  time  that  this  English  society 
has  ever  held  an  annual  general  meeting  outside  of  the  British  Isles, 
the  occasion  was  one  of  particular  interest.  After  four  days'  enter- 
tainment in  New  York,  the  guests  (to  the  number  of  about  one  hun- 
dred) were  taken  by  special  train  on  a  tour  through  the  country, 
reaching  St.  Louis  in  time  to  participate  in  the  international  congresses. 
Amcaig  the  prominent  foreign  guests  in  attendance  at  the  meeting  were 
Ramsay,  Tyrer,  Power,  Muspratt,  Ostwald,  van  t'Hoff,  Liebreich, 
Erdmann,  Mohlau,  Lewkowitsch,  and  Brandeis. 

The  new  president  of  the  society.  Dr.  William  H.  Nicholls,  recently 
received  the  degree  of  D.Sc.  from  Columbia.  Professor  Chandler  is 
the  only  other  American  who  has  held  this  office.  Professor  Bogert 
was  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  society  during  Sir  William 
Ramsay's  term  as  president,  and  Professor  Coblentz  of  the  College  of 
Pharmacy,  has  recently  been  elected  a  member  of  the  Council.  Officers 
and  alumni  of  our  Department  of  Chemistry  have  been  prominently 
identified  with  the  New  York  section  of  this  society  ever  since  its 
organization,  and  of  the  large  American  general  committee  who  had 
charge  of  the  arrangements  for  this  annual  general  meeting  somewhat 
more  than  one  third  were  Columbia  men.      Professors  Coblentz  and 
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Bogert,  as  members  of  the  committee  in  charge  of  the  special  train, 
accompanied  the  guests  on  their  tour  through  the  country. 

A  meeting  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  held  at  Columbia 
University  on  November  15  and  16,  1904,  was  attended  by  the  fol- 
lowing Columbia  professors : 

Professor  Franz  Boas,  who  presented  a  paper  on  "  Psychic  associa- 
tions in  primitive  culture " ;  Professor  J.  McK.  Cattell ;  Professor 
Charles  F.  Chandler,  who  contributed  a  paper  on  "  The  air  in  the 
Subway  of  New  York  " ;  Professor  M.  I.  Pupin,  who  read  a  paper  on 
"  Time  electrical  impulses  " ;  Professor  H.  F.  Osborn  ;  Professor  T.  M. 
Prudden ;  Professor  T.  H.  Morgan,  who  contributed  a  paper  entitled 
"  An  analysis  of  the  phenomena  of  organic  polarity  " ;  Professor  E.  B. 
Wilson,  who  presented  a  paper  on  "  Experiments  on  prelocalization  in 
the  annelid  ovum  " ;  and  Professor  R.  S.  Woodward,  who  introduced 
a  number  of  the  speakers  and  presented  two  papers  entitled  "  The 
absolute  value  of  the  acceleration  of  gravity  determined  by  the  ring- 
pendulum  method  "  (by  C.  E.  Mendenhall),  and  "  The  double  suspen- 
sion pendulum  for  measuring  the  acceleration  of  gravity." 

A  paper  by  Mr.  N.  Yatsu,  a  Columbia  University  Fellow  in  1903- 
1904,  entitled  "  An  experimental  demonstration  of  the  formation  of 
centrosomes  de  novo  "  was  presented  by  Professor  E.  B.  Wilson. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools 
of  the  Middle  States,  held  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  Columbia  was  repre- 
sented by  Professors  Castle,  Button,  Fiske,  McCrea,  Prettyman,  Sachs, 
Smith  and  Thomas,  and  Dr.  Findlay,  Dr.  Hook,  Dr.  Kasner,  and  Mr. 
Upton.  At  the  same  time  a  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Teachers 
of  Mathematics  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland  was  held,  at  which 
Professor  Fiske  was  elected  president  to  succeed  Professor  D.  E. 
Smith,  who  served  last  year. 

Religious  Interests 
A  very  large  number  of  Columbia  University's  best  friends  have 
been  zealously  if  not  jealously  watching  what  we  call  its  religious 
interests.  From  the  very  beginning  of  its  history  the  University  has 
been  allied  with  religion,  and  soon  after  its  inception,  it  became  asso- 
ciated with  a  Church.  Never  has  it  been  technically  a  church  institu- 
tion. Never  has  it  been  severed  from  direct  association  with  religion. 
Its   relations   have   been   Christian,   and    most   catholic   always.       Its 
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alliance  with  the  Church  of  England  and  subsequently  with  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States  is  an  integral  part 
of  its  history.  Its  generous  alliance  with  "  all  who  profess  and  call 
themselves  Christians  "  is  as  much  a  part  of  its  history,  as  is  its  asso- 
ciation by  charter  and  endowment  with  any  one  church.  The  oldest 
academic  exercise  of  this  University  is  a  religious  exercise;  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  first  official  word  uttered  at  any  exercise  of  Columbia 
was  a  word  of  prayer.  What  Columbia  has  ever  been  she  will  ever 
continue  to  be,  reverent  and  religious,  allied  to  one  church  in  its  public 
forms  of  service,  favorably  disposed  to  all  religions  that  teach  the 
word  of  God,  and  ready  to  welcome  to  its  pulpit  any  accredited  teacher 
of  the  Christian  religion. 

The  Chapel  Service. — First  in  importance,  and  oldest  in  time  among 
all  religious  meetings  is  the  daily  chapel  service.  It  is  never  largely 
attended.  In  the  nature  of  things  it  cannot  be  until  conditions  change. 
The  room  itself  is  not  large,  and  does  not  have  any  appearance  of  a 
chapel.  When  not  used  as  a  chapel,  it  is  used  for  all  kinds  of  secular 
meetings.  Held  at  an  early  hour,  when  no  one  is  obliged  to  be  on  the 
university  grounds,  with  attendance  wholly  voluntary,  a  large  attend- 
ance is  not  expected  and  cannot  be  secured.  But  the  services  are  held 
regularly,  and  the  attendance  is  always  marked  by  devotion  and  earnest- 
ness. The  singing  is  hearty.  The  service  is  helpful.  Instructions 
are  given  by  the  chaplain  on  two  mornings  of  each  week,  the  subject 
this  year  being  "  The  life  and  labors  of  Saint  Paul."  Every  Wednesday 
morning  an  officer  of  the  University  delivers  an  address  at  the  chapel 
service.  These  addresses  are  excellent,  and  those  of  any  one  year,  if 
bound,  would  make  a  valuable  volume  of  counsels  to  young  men. 

Besides  the  daily  chapel  service  of  the  University,  religious  services 
are  held  daily  in  Barnard  College  and  in  Teachers  College.  The  service 
on  the  occasion  of  the  delivery  of  the  baccalaureate  sermon  is  distinctly 
an  academic  function,  and  is  prepared  by  the  Chaplain  with  this  end 
in  view.  For  the  first  time  in  its  history  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  began  its  work  this  year  with  publicN ,  exercises,  the 
Chaplain  reading  an  appropriate  selection  of  scriptures  and  offering 
a  prayer,  after  which  the  President  of  the  University  made  a  brief 
address. 

We  are  looking  forward  with  much  pleasure  and  confident  hope 
to  the  completion  of  our  Chapel,  which  will  be  a  place  of  prayer  and  as 
well  a  place  of  religious  instruction,  fulfilling  the  ideal  of  the  Uni- 
versity from  the  beginning,  endeavoring  in  the  light  of  God  to  learn 
more  and  more  the  truth  of  God. 
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With  grateful  hearts  for  all  that  has  already  been  done,  we  wait 
the  opportunities  of  the  future,  ready  to  do  all  we  can  to  advance  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  every  one  in  our  University.  This  after  all  is 
what  we  mean  when  we  speak  of  the  "  religious  interests  "  of  the 
University. 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of  Columbia  University. — 
The  donor  of  Earl  Hall  realized  that  if  the  building  was  to  promote 
the  religious  and  philanthropic  life  of  the  University,  it  must  become 
a  student  social  center,  under  the  care  of  some  student  organization. 
Profiting  by  the  experience  of  other  universities,  he  designated  the 
Christian  Association  as  the  organization  to  assume  this  responsibility. 
This  year  the  Association  has  done  more  than  ever  to  make  the  Hall 
a  center  where  all  Columbia  men  may  meet.  Three  informal  recep- 
tions have  already  been  given :  one  to  new  students  of  College  and 
Science,  attended  by  about  150  freshmen,  at  which  President  Butler, 
Deans  Van  Amringe  and  Hutton,  and  the  leaders  of  various  student 
organizations  spoke ;  a  second  to  the  entering  class  of  the  Law  School, 
addressed  by  Dean  Kirchwey  and  Professors  Burdick,  Redfield,  Terry 
and  Stone,  and  attended  by  fully  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  class ;  and 
the  third  to  the  students  of  the  three  graduate  schools  (Deans  Perry, 
Burgess  and  Woodward  spoke,  and  ninety  graduates  students  were 
present),  said  to  be  the  largest  social  gathering  of  graduate  students 
ever  held  at  Columbia.  These  receptions  were  so  heartily  commended 
by  both  officers  and  students  that  they  bid  fair  to  take  a  most  prom- 
inent place  in  the  opening  events  of  each  academic  year.  The  Asso- 
ciation has  been  urged  by  both  officers  and  students  to  repeat  these 
during  the  present  year. 

The  Board  and  Room  Directory,  conducted  by  the  Christian  Asso- 
ciation, has  done  very  effective  work,  directing  about  six  hundred  and 
fifty  students  (four  hundred  and  eighty  last  year)  to  satisfactory 
accommodations.  The  work  of  inspecting  the  houses,  of  corresponding 
with  prospective  students,  and  of  personally  directing  them  when  they 
came,  took  all  of  the  time  of  the  secretary  in  charge  for  several  months. 
The  significance  of  careful  inspection  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  of  six 
hundred  and  fifteen  places  which  were  listed  two  years  ago,  no  pro- 
vision for  inspection  being  then  possible,  only  two  hundred  were  re- 
tained this  year  after  careful  inquiry  as  to  doubtful  or  unfit  places. 
There  was  very  general  and  evident  appreciation  by  the  students  of 
the  service  thus  rendered  in  sending  them  to  satisfactory  and  reputable 
places  only;  though  few,  if  any,  realized  the  extent  of  a  still  greater 
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service  in  guarding  them  from  imposition  and  peril.  Many,  however, 
who  as  strangers  to  New  York  looked  forward  with  anxiety  to  the 
search  for  good  lodging  and  board  within  their  means,  were  set  at 
ease  in  advance  by  the  large  correspondence  carried  on  throughout 
the  summer  in  response  to  inquiries.  Many  of  these  letters  of  inquiry 
came  from  prosepctive  students  before  they  had  decided  what  Uni- 
versity to  attend,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  in  many  cases  the  replies 
received  had  no  small  influence  in  determining  their  choice  of  Columbia - 

The  Blue  Book,  issued  by  the  Christian  Association,  has  been  un- 
usually popular.  An  edition  of  twenty-one  hundred  was  published, 
primarily  for  new  students  in  all  departments.  It  was  given  out  at 
each  registration  center  by  representatives  of  the  Association,  who 
at  the  same  time  gave  such  other  information  and  assistance  as  might 
be  desired.  This  work,  which  kept  members  of  the  Association  at 
the  different  places  of  registration  for  seven  days  preceding  the  open- 
ing of  the  University,  illustrates,  as  does  the  Blue  Book  itself,  the 
way  in  which  the  Association  sympathizes  and  cooperates  with  the 
broad  purpose  for  which  Earl  Hall  was  given. 

Besides  this  general  work  within  the  University,  there  has  been 
an  extension  of  student  activities  for  social  and  religious  betterment 
in  the  City.  One  of  the  departmental  secretaries  has  undertaken  the 
personal  direction  of  this  work  and  is  living  at  Union  Settlement.  A 
large  and  increasing  number  of  men  have  volunteered  for  settlement 
and  other  forms  of  work. 

A  progressive  series  of  Bible  courses  is  being  conducted  in  each 
of  the  College  and  Science  classes,  and  courses  especially  adapted  for 
graduates  are  being  conducted  in  the  Law  School  and  in  the  Graduate 
Schools.  All  indications  are  for  a  large  increase  in  the  Bible  Study 
enrolment.  A  series  of  midweek  addresses  (from  12  125  to  i  :oo  o'clock, 
Thursdays)  has  been  instituted,  following  the  example  of  other  uni- 
versities. 

In  order  to  carry  on  such  varied  and  extended  work,  it  was  found 
necessary  this  year  to  increase  the  secretarial  force  from  one  general 
secretary  and  an  assistant  to  a  University  general  secretary  and  three 
departmental  general  secretaries,  the  latter  giving  only  half  time.  The 
salaries  of  the  general  secretary  and  one  assistant  have  been  pledged 
by  the  Alumni.  For  the  other  salaries,  for  the  general  administration 
of  Earl  Hall  (such  as  papers,  periodicals,  printing,  stationery,  etc.), 
and  for  the  necessary  expenses  of  receptions,  etc.,  the  Association  de- 
pends entirely  upon  subscriptions  from  the  ofiicers  and  students.     The 
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Earl  Hall  fund,  covering  the  expenses  of  the  reading  room  and  of 
writing  materials,  which  any  student  may  use,  gives  opportunity  for 
subscription  to  those  who  for  any  reason  may  not  wish  to  contribute 
to  the  general  budget  of  the  Christian  Association. 

A  progressive  system  of  Bible  Study  courses  has  been  arranged  for 
undergraduates  as  follows :  Freshmen — Sharmon's  "  Studies  in  the 
life  of  Christ,"  and  Murray's  "  Life  of  Christ  according  to  St.  Mark." 
Sophomores — "  Studies  in  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles  "  by  Bosworth. 
Juniors — "  Studies  in  Old  Testament  characters "  by  White,  and 
Seniors — "  Studies  in  the  teachings  of  Jesus  and  His  Apostles  "  by 
Bosworth.  Two  classes  have  also  been  fomied  in  the  Law  School 
studying  Falconer's  "  Truth  of  the  Apostolic  Gospel,"  while  a  separate 
class  has  just  been  organized  from  men  in  the  graduate  schools.  The 
undergraduate  classes  are  led  by  undergraduates,  but  the  leaders  are 
of  a  University  class  higher  than  the  men  whom  they  lead.  Gilbert 
A.  Beaver,  University  general  secretary,  is  leading  the  graduate  class, 
while  the  Law  School  classes  are  led  by  the  members  in  rotation. 

The  times  of  meeting  for  the  classes  have  been  set  to  meet  the 
convenience  of  the  men  who  enrol  in  them,  and  extend  from  8 130  a.  m., 
to  4:30  p.  m.  The  prospects  now  look  bright  for  an  increase  over 
last  year  of  those  engaged  in  Bible  Study  in  the  Association  classes. 

Li  addition  to  the  meetings  held  Thursdays  from  12  125  to  i  o'clock, 
there  is  an  informal  meeting  each  Sunday  evening  at  7:15,  lasting 
three-quarters  of  an  hour.  These  meetings  are  led  by  various  students 
and  occasionally  outside  speakers  are  invited. 

The  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  of  Barnard  College. — 
"The  aim  of  this  association  is  twofold,  first,  to  promote  a  Christian 
influence  among  the  students,  and  second,  to  stir  up  the  wills  of  those 
■who  profess  to  be  Christians  to  undertake  some  definite  Christian  work. 
To  pursue  these  aims,  there  are  held  frequent  religious  services,  two 
Bible  classes,  one  Mission  study  class  in  "  comparative  religions,"  and 
occasional  meetings  of  a  personal  and  devotional  character  every  week. 
The  association  is  also  at  work  in  behalf  of  St.  Christopher's  Home 
for  Children  at  Dobb's  Ferry,  New  York,  and  in  settlement  work  at 
the  East  Side  House,  No.  321  East  ii6th  Street. 

The  Phillips  Brooks  Guild  of  Teachers  College. — The  first  meeting 
of  the  Phillips  Brooks  Guild,  since  the  election  of  new  officers  for  the 
■3ear,  was  held  on  May  3,  1904.  The  question  of  joining  the  Inter- 
national Institute  League  was  discussed  and  finally  left  over  for  decision 
in  the  fall.      The  second  meeting  was  held  on  May  17,  1904.      Ten 
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delegates  were  appointed  to  attend  the  Student  Conference  at  Silver 
Bay,  a  sum  of  money  having  been  raised  for  this  purpose  by  a  play 
presented  in  the  Horace  Mann  School,  to  which  Miss  Grace  Dodge  gen- 
erously added  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars.  The  third  meeting 
was  held  October  i8,  1904.  The  chairman  briefly  outlined  the  aim 
and  scope  of  the  Guild's  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  new  students. 
It  was  suggested  and  approved  that  the  Guild  take  charge  of  the  serv- 
ing of  tea  on  Tuesday  afternoons  in  the  social  room  tastefully  fur- 
nished and  equipped  by  Miss  Grace  Dodge  for  the  comfort  and  en- 
joyment of  the  women  students. 

At  the  fourth  meeting,  held  November  7,  1904,  reports  were  read 
from  the  various  committees  of  the  Guild  organization.  The  report 
from  the  membership  committee  gives  a  registration  list  of  one  hun- 
dred and  three  members,  sixty  of  whom  have  signified  their  willing- 
ness and  ability  to  assist  in  settlements,  Sunday-schools  or  some  form 
of  philanthropic  or  religious  work.  The  Bible  Class  committee  stated 
that  the  seven  courses  offered  to  students  had  been  resolved  into  two 
classes,  one  conducted  by  Dr.  Hodge  and  the  other  pertaining  to 
settlement  workers.  Encouraging  reports  were  read  from  the  religious 
services  committee  and  the  Sunday-school  work  conducted  at  the 
Sheltering  Arms  orphanage. 

The  Churchmen's  Association. — This  society  has  for  its  object  the 
promotion  of  fellowship  and  union  among  churchmen  at  Columbia. 
All  students  and  officers  of  the  University  who  are,  in  any  way,  con- 
nected with  the  Episcopal  Church  are  eligible  for  membership. 

Meetings  are  held  every  Friday  night,  at  each  of  which  a  prominent 
clergyman  or  layman  addressess  the  Association  on  some  topic  of 
interest  to  Churchmen  in  general.  Three  of  the  weekly  meetings  each 
year  are  distinctly  social  in  character,  and  further  provision  is  made  for 
two  special  annual  meetings,  at  which  the  speakers  are  Bishops  of  the 
Church.  Corporate  celebrations  of  the  Holy  Communion  are  held 
monthly.  A  church  history  and  confirmation  class  also  is  conducted 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Association. 

To  those  who  are  interested  in  City  Mission  Work  abundant  op- 
portunity is  afforded  of  rendering  their  services  where  the  need  is 
greatest — in  Sunday-school  teaching,  lay-reading,  parish  visiting,  boys' 
clubs,  and  social  settlements,  in  connection  with  New  York  churches. 
Another  special  branch  of  work  is  conducted  as  a  chapter  of  the 
Church  Students'  Missionary  Association,  and  delegates  attend  the 
annual  convention  of  that  organization.     Representatives  are  also  sent 
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yearly  to  the  Conference  of  Church  Societies  in  the  Eastern  Colleges 
and  Universities,  which  affords  an  opportunity  for  members  of  this 
Association  to  discuss  ways  and  means  with  those  who  are  carrying 
on  similar  work  in  other  fields. 

The  Churchmen's  Association  was  founded  in  the  year  1900.  Since 
that  time  it  has  constantly  increased  in  membership,  and  has  greatly  en- 
larged its  sphere  of  activity.  All  those  at  the  University  who  are,  in 
any  way,  connected  with,  or  interested  in  the  Episcopal  Church  are 
urgently  requested  to  enrol  in  the  association. 

The  Newman  Association. — The  idea  which  subsequently  grew  to 
fruition  in  the  Newman  Club  goes  back  to  1901.  The  founders  were 
impelled  to  an  organization  of  the  Roman  Catholic  students  in  the 
several  schools  of  the  University  by  reason  of  their  identity  of  religious 
interests,  community  of  life  at  Columbia,  and  the  example  of  similar 
organizations  elsewhere.  The  society  is  intended  primarily  to  be  a 
social  organization  designed  to  promote  good-fellowship  among  the 
members,  students  and  alumni  of  the  University  and  to  help  new 
students  to  become  acquainted  with  one  another  and  with  the  upper 
classmen.  The  Club  looks  further  to  the  culture  and  refinement,  in- 
tellectual delight  and  friendly  intercourse  of  its  members  in  a  way 
ancillary  to  the  prescribed  University  courses  and  the  daily  life  of 
study. 

The  element  of  religion  in  the  association  is  confined,  practically, 
to  the  rule  restricting  elegibility  to  membership  to  Roman  Catholic 
instructors,  students,  and  former  students  in  the  University:  and  only 
incidentally  are  opportunities  afforded,  under  direction  of  the  Club, 
to  such  willing  hearts  and  hands  as  would  volunteer  to  succour  our 
less  fortunate  brethren  in  our  thickly  populated  communities.  This 
laudable  work  assumes  the  aspect  of  settlement  activities.  The  meet- 
ings are  held  monthly.  The  business  programme  is  followed  by  an  in- 
formal "  smoker,"  during  which  men  of  prominence  give  an  informal 
talk. 

The  history  of  this  Club  shows  that  the  associate  founders  num- 
bered four  men  from  the  College,  two  from  Medicine,  eight  from  Law, 
six  from  Science,  and  one  from  Philosophy.  Organization  was 
effected,  with  Thomas  L.  Hurley,  1904  C,  as  the  first  president.  Mem- 
bership in  that  year  reached  upwards  of  forty.  The  year  of  1902-1903 
saw  a  net  increase  in  membership  of  only  ten.  Mr.  Francis  Colety, 
1904  L,  was  then  president.  In  the  scholastic  year  of  1903-1904, 
under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Joseph  L.  Beha,  1904  C,  the  roll  of  mem- 
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bers  attained  the  healthy  growth  in  net  increase  of  some  thirty-five, 
making  our  company  seventy-five  in  all.  The  present  year  is  being 
inaugurated  with  the  goodly  quota  of  upwards  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  men  enrolled. 

The  Library 

Since  June  i,  1904,  more  than  5,000  volumes  have  been  added  to 
the  Library.  Among  these  may  be  named  204  volumes  of  the  Sessional 
papers  of  Canada,  received  by  exchange  with  the  Library  of  Congress ; 
79  volumes  of  the  Coleccion  de  decrctos  (of  Spanish  laws)  ;  about  60 
volumes  relating  to  the  history  of  Russia ;  78  volumes  from  the  library 
of  Richard  Wagner  including  13  volumes  of  his  Schriften;  48  volumes 
of  Polybiblion,  1868-86;  52  volumes  of  Hebrew  works  from  O.  S. 
Yahuda;  41  volumes  of  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy;  28 
volumes  of  the  Berlinische  Bihliothek;  23  volumes  Altchristliche 
Literatiir;  24  volumes  of  the  Folk  Lore  Society's  publications ;  19 
volumes  of  Barraude's  Systeme  silurien  du  centre  de  la  Boheme;  17 
volumes  Sammlung  Goschen;  12  volumes  Theobald's  Shakespeare, 
London,  1772;  an  English  translation  of  Voltaire's  Philosophical 
dictionary  in  10  volumes;  Spicilegimn  Romanuni,  in  10  volumes,  and  a 
number  of  volumes  in  Spanish  literature. 

By  arrangement  with  the  Library  Committee  of  the  University  Club 
a  collection  of  the  undergraduate  publications  of  many  colleges  has 
recently  been  received,  and  will  be  combined  with  those  already  in  the 
Library.  A  very  important  addition  to  the  Chinese  Department  has 
just  been  made  in  the  purchase  of  twenty-five  works  in  683  fascicules. 
About  half  of  these  are  in  Chinese  and  the  rest  are  Japanese  translations 
from  the  Chinese.  The  largest  is  a  collection  of  rare  works  published 
during  the  Ming  dynasty  in  244  fascicules ;  others  are  "  The  complete 
Chinese  classics  with  commentaries,"  the  Ming  edition,  in  93  fascicules ; 
works  on  Chinese  pictorial  art ;  a  Japano-Chinese  cyclopedia  in  30 
fascicules ;  two  works  on  Chinese  antiquity,  illustrated  Japanese  edition ; 
an  illustrated  Japanese  edition  of  a  work  on  the  celebrated  women  of 
China ;  an  illustrated  Japanese  edition  of  a  work  on  the  fairies  known 
in  Chinese  literature ;  Ancient  ceremonials  and  costume  of  the  Chinese, 
illustrated  Japanese  edition ;  and  a  Dictionary  of  Chinese  archaic  char- 
acters, in  Japanese.  Some  are  of  very  early  print,  one  belonging  to  the 
sixteenth  century. 

On  October  31  was  published  a  "  Bibliography  of  Columbiana, 
1754-1904,"  compiled  by  the  Head  Reference  Librarian,  containing 
over  twelve  hundred  titles,  and  embracing  only  matter  relating  to  the 
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history  and  growth  of  King's  College,  Columbia  College,  and  Columbia 
University.  No  claim  is  made  to  completeness,  and  information  in 
regard  to  additional  titles  is  earnestly  solicited  for  addenda,  which  will 
be  published  from  time  to  time  in  the  Quarterly. 

Faculty  of  Law 
In  the  month  of  October,  the  School  of  Law  offered  the  first  course 
of  lectures  on  the  Carpentier  Foundation.  The  establishment  of  the 
foundation  has  been  announced  in  a  previous  issue  of  the  Quarterly. 
The  origin  and  purpose  cannot  be  better  stated  than  by  President 
Butler  who  said  on  introducing  the  lecturer: 

Mr.  Horace  W.  Carpentier,  valedictorian  of  the  Class  of  1848  in 
Columbia  College,  has  been  one  of  the  most  generous  and  constant  bene- 
factors of  his  Alma  Mater.  Moved  by  his  generous  interest  in  the 
philosophical  and  historical  study  of  law,  he  has  established  in  this 
University  a  foundation  bearing  his  name  or  the  name,  rather,  of  his 
brother  now  gone — himself  an  honorable  and  talented  member  of  the 
Bar — in  order  that  the  students  of  this  University  might  have  at  the 
most  competent  hand  an  exposition  of  the  law  in  its  philosophical  and 
historical  aspects.  The  language  used  by  Mr.  Carpentier  in  making 
his  foundation  is  worthy  of  remark.     He  uses  these  words : 

"  From  the  accumulated  income  I  desire  that  provision  be  made 
for  a  special  course  of  lectures  on  the  science  of  law,  to  be  given  at 
the  University  at  least  as  often  as  every  third  year  by  some  one  from 
time  to  time  to  be  chosen  for  preeminent  fitness  and  ability;  these  lec- 
tures to  be  open  on  equal  terms  to  persons  of  both  sexes,  whether  with 
or  without  a  degree  and  to  be  published.  And  I  hope  this  lectureship 
will  be  made  so  honorable  that  nobody,  however  great  or  distinguished, 
will  willingly  choose  to  decline  your  invitation. 

"  It  must  be  agreed,  I  think,  that  among  men  in  civil  society  law  is 
the  highest  expression  attainable  of  the  divine  purpose ;  and  the  parent 
and  offspring  of  civilization.  As  lawgiver,  advocate  and  judge,  men 
of  the  highest  genius  and  the  most  constructive  intellects  have  taken 
law  for  their  special  province  and  owed  to  it  their  enduring  fame. 

"  There  is  a  science  of  law,  not  exact  but  constant,  and  changing 
only  that  it  may  be  progressive.  It  is  this  science  of  law  that  I  would 
have  made  the  subject  of  these  lectures — a  science  grounded  in  the 
eternal  processes  of  nature,  and  revealing  not  infrequent  glimpses  of 
an  Infinite  Design." 

On  behalf  of  the  Trustees  of  the  University,  it  is  my  pleasure  to 
announce  that  this  afternoon  is  begun  the  first  series  of  lectures  on  this 
important  and  striking  foundation.  There  has  come  from  across  the 
sea  in  answer  to  our  invitation,  carrying  out  the  expressed  wish  of  the 
founder,  a  distinguished  student  and  teacher  of  law  in  its  historical  and 
philosophical  development.  It  is  with  very  peculiar  pleasure  that  we 
welcome     here  as  the  first  lecturer  on   the  Carpentier  foundation   a 
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gentleman  who,  for  many  years,  has  been  known  to  every  scholarly 
American,  not  only  as  a  student  of  our  institutions,  but  as  a  very  sym- 
pathetic critic  and  friend. 

I  have  the  honor  to  present  to  the  University,  the  Right  Honorable 
James  Bryce,  Member  of  Parliament  for  Aberdeen,  South,  and  for 
twenty-three  years  Regius  Professor  of  the  Civil  Law  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  and  the  author  of  books  that  we  delight  to  bow 
to,  "  The  Holy  Roman  Empire,"  and  "  The  American  Commonwealth." 

Mr,  Bryce  chose  as  his  subject  "  Law  in  its  relations  to  history  " 
and  delivered  the  series  of  seven  lectures  in  the  auditorium  of  Earl 
Hall  as  follows : 

October  lo:  The  relations  of  law  to  other  cognate  branches  of 
thought  and  study — The  study  of  law  in  the  abstract  and  in  the  con- 
crete— History  as  the  key  to  the  comparative  method — How  the  his- 
torical and  comparative  methods  ought  to  be  applied. 

October  12 :  The  relations  of  law  and  history  explained  and  illus- 
trated from  a  study  of  the  sources  and  the  substance  of  law — Outlines 
of  the  history  of  the  sources  of  law  at  Rome  and  in  the  countries  which 
have  followed  the  Roman  Law. 

October  14 :  Outlines  of  the  history  of  law-making  authorities  and 
the  sources  of  law  in  England  and  in  the  United  States. 

October  15 :  How  the  substance  of  the  Roman  Law  was  moulded 
by  the  historical  development  of  the  Roman  People  and  State — How 
the  substance  of  the  law  of  England  has  been  affected  by  the  course 
of  English  history. 

October  17 :  Further  remarks  on  the  history  of  Anglo-American 
Law — Observations  on  the  influence  of  the  special  historical  conditions 
of  the  United  States  on  the  development  of  American  Law — Some 
illustrations  from  the  legal  history  of  France,  Germany  and  Scotland — 
A  recent  Scotch  ecclesiastical  case. 

October  19 :  The  nature  of  constitutional  and  public  law  in  England 
and  the  United  States  as  seen  in  the  light  of  history — International  law 
considered  as  an  historical  product. 

October  21 :  The  place  of  legal  history  in  general  history — Observa- 
tions on  the  part  played  by  law  in  the  development  of  a  nation  and  a 
state — Reflections  on  the  value  of  history  to  the  lawyer  and  legislator. 

The  lectures,  admirable  in  form  as  well  as  in  substance,  were  eagerly 
attended.  They  are  to  be  published  and  in  print  will  reach  a  yet  wider 
public  and  form  a  worthy  contribution  to  law  in  its  relation  to  history. 

On  October  17,  1904,  the  Alumni  Association  of  the  Law  School 
of  Columbia  University  tendered  Mr.  Bryce  a  reception.  In  replying 
to  a  toast  to  his  health,  the  distinguished  guest  said  in  part : 

I  think  there  is  no  one  more  congenial  to  the  English  lawyer  and  no 
one  with  whom  he  finds  himself  more  at  home  in  the  United  States, 
than  the  American  lawyer,  for  there  is  a  brotherhood  in  the  profession. 
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...  I  can  only  tell  you  how  great  a  pleasure  it  is,  how  grateful  I 
am  for  the  kind  things  you  have,  Sir,  (turning  to  the  chairman),  ex- 
pressed of  the  book  which,  if  it  has  any  value,  owes  that  value  to  the 
Americans,  and  particularly  to  the  American  lawyers  and  publicists 
who  gave  me  the  information  in  conversation  which  I  subsequently 
put  together  in  that  book. 

President  Butler  explained  in  singularly  felicitious  terms  the 
purpose  of  the  foundation  and  the  meaning  of  Mr.  Bryce's  presence 
with  us  as  first  lecturer.  After  referring  to  Mr.  Carpentier's  language 
previously  quoted,  the  President  said: 

I  refer  to  this,  because  I  think  it  one  of  the  functions  of  a  great 
university,  particularly  of  a  great  university  in  a  great  city,  to  hold 
constantly  before  its  students  and  before  those  who  dwell  in  its  neigh- 
borhood the  most  scientific  and  most  philosophic  conceptions  of  the 
arts  and  sciences  which  it  undertakes  to  present,  and  to  insist  upon  the 
necessity  of  understanding  events,  in  order  that  the  man  involved  from 
day  to  day  in  the  details  of  a  concrete  existence  in  business,  art,  calling 
or  profession,  absorbed  in  those  details  and  their  application  to  his 
practical  work,  may  realize  the  vast  significance  of  the  history  of  those 
principles,  those  details,  and  their  scientific  and  philosophic  interpreta- 
tion, and  their  real  place  in  the  scheme  and  influence  in  relationship  to 
other  branches  of  learning,  and  other  forms  and  shapes  of  scholarship. 
We  have  welcomed,  therefore,  the  establishment  on  a  large  scale  of 
a  foundation  of  so  fine  spirited  a  character,  and  we  have  welcomed  the 
opportunity  to  invite  as  the  first  lecturer  upon  it  the  guest  of  tonight, 
who  from  every  point  of  view  seemed  to  us  to  supply  to  the  utmost 
the  conditions  of  a  lecturer  competent  to  present  this  subject  upon  the 
lines  which  had  been  marked  out  by  the  founder.  We  hope,  as  the 
years  go  on,  to  be  able  to  bring  to  our  University  and  City  the  peers  of 
Mr.  Bryce,  men  who  speak  the  language  of  Germany,  and  France  and 
Italy  as  their  own,  and  have  made  a  particular  study  of  legal  principles 
with  the  philosophic  mind  and  scientific  training  that  have  given  to  the 
public  those  two  great  works  "  The  Holy  Roman  Empire  "  and  "  The 
American  Commonwealth."  We  want  to  make  the  foundation  dis- 
tinguished, and  of  great  and  lasting  benefit,  not  only  to  the  student  but 
to  the  practising  lawyer,  who  can  come  to  the  halls  of  the  University 
and  listen  to  the  expressions  of  the  master  upon  the  subject  as  he  traces 
this  great  development  of  the  law  along  the  ages.  This  is  the  value 
of  the  foundation  in  the  years  to  come,  and  this  is  the  reason  that  this 
association  has  gathered  in  such  large  numbers  to  do  honor  to  Mr. 
Bryce,  and  it  marks  the  real  significance  of  his  present  visit  to  us. 

The  Dean  of  the  School  of  Law  presented  a  paper  on  "  The  edu- 
cation of  the  American  lawyer  "  in  the  Section  of  Legal  Education  of 
the  American  Bar  Association  which  met  at  St.  Louis,  on  September 
26,  1904. 
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A  single  change  of  importance  has  taken  place  in  the  faculty  of  the 
School  of  Law,  Mr.  Thaddeus  D.  Kenneson  having  been  appointed 
lecturer  on  the  law  of  evidence  for  the  current  year.  Mr.  Kenneson 
is  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College  and  the  Harvard  Law  School  and 
has  had  years  of  practical  experience  in  both  court  and  classroom. 

An  important  new  regulation  for  the  School  has  just  been  an- 
nounced by  which  it  is  in  the  discretion  of  the  Dean  to  admit  as  special 
students  applicants  who  have  completed  a  college  course  in  an  approved 
college  or  scientific  school  to  the  end  of  the  third  or  Junior  Year,  or 
who  have  completed  a  law  course  of  not  less  than  two  years  in  an 
approved  law  school  and  have  received  the  degree  of  LL.B.  therefrom. 
Hitherto  it  has  not  been  possible,  without  special  legislation,  to  admit 
men  who  did  not  actually  hold  a  college  degree  to  the  School.  The 
new  regulation  will  make  it  possible  to  deal  more  satisfactorily  with 
the  increasing  numbers  of  men^,  especially  graduates  of  other  law 
schools,  who  have  had  the  preliminary  training  requisite  for  the  work 
of  the  School  but  who  are  unable  to  fill  the  technical  requirements. 
No  change  has  been  made  in  the  regulation  requiring  a  college  degree 
for  candidacy  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Faculty  Professor  Burdick  was  reelected 
delegate  from  the  Faculty  of  Law  to  the  University  Council  for  three 
years  from  July  i,  1904. 

Faculty  of  Medicine 

Department  of  Pediatrics. — The  Department  of  Pediatrics  shows 
perhaps  as  well  as  any  the  change  in  the  method  of  instruction  adopted 
in  the  College  during  the  last  few  years.  To  a  graduate  of  five  years 
ago  the  change  in  the  curriculum  is  most  noticeable  in  the  larger 
amount  of  practical  work  which  is  now  required  and  in  the  great  in- 
crease in  the  opportunities  for  students  to  see  real  disease.  It  is  felt 
that  too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  upon  the  experience  gained  by 
such  instruction. 

Whereas  clinical  teaching  is  the  main  feature  of  the  course  in 
pediatrics,  it  is  deemed  wise  to  give  the  student  some  didactic  work 
as  a  foundation,  for  without  it  much  of  the  value  of  clinical  instruc- 
tion would  be  lost  and  the  students  would  not  appreciate  the  material 
which  is  brought  before  them. 

Instruction  in  the  subject  of  children's  diseases  begins  with  the 
third  year,  during  which  Professor  Holt  gives  one  didactic  lecture 
weekly  for  one  half  of  the  year  and  for  the  other  half  Dr.  Meara 
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gives  a  weekly  recitation  from  Professor  Holt's  textbook,  "  Diseases 
of  infancy  and  childhood."  Clinical  instruction  also  begins  during 
the  third  year,  sections  attending  a  practical  course  under  Dr.  La 
Fetra  at  the  Vanderbilt  Clinic.  Each  section  has  ten  meetings,  during 
which  simple  cases,  such  as  attend  an  ambulatory  clinic,  are  demon- 
strated. Only  typical  cases  are  shown.  Stress  is  laid  upon  physical 
diagnosis  and  the  characteristics  of  the  chest  signs  in  infancy  and 
childhood.  At  the  same  time  sections  of  five  attend  demonstrations 
of  diphtheria  and  scarlet  fever  under  Dr.  Rowland  at  the  Willard 
Parker  Hospital. 

During  the  fourth  year  Professor  Holt's  didactic  lectures  are  con- 
tinued. The  subject  of  contagious  diseases  was  taken  up  last  year  and 
this  year  infant  feeding  will  be  considered.  One  weekly  amphitheater 
clinic  is  given  at  the  Vanderbilt.  Here  are  presented  groups  of  cases 
to  illustrate  certain  diseases  or  symptoms  or  the  dififerential  diagnosis 
of  diseases.  The  large  number  of  patients  attending  the  clinic  are 
supplemented  by  material  from  other  institutions  under  the  control  of 
the  Department,  which  makes  it  possible  not  only  to  demonstrate  dif- 
ferent diseases  but  successive  stages  of  certain  diseases  so  arranged  as 
to  impress  a  picture  upon  the  student's  mind.  For  instance,  cases  of 
congenital  syphilis  are  grouped  together  for  one  clinic,  rickets  for 
another,  etc.  Written  reports  of  the  cases  are  demanded  of  the 
students  in  turn.  One  fourth  of  the  class  is  taken  by  Professor  Plolt 
to  either  the  Foundling  Hospital  or  the  Babies  Hospital.  These  sec- 
tions meet  twice  a  week  for  two  months  and  give  the  student  a  valuable 
opportunity  to  come  into  intimate  relation  with  their  teacher.  The 
session  lasts  two  hours.  To  certain  members  of  the  class  is  delegated 
the  duty  of  presenting  the  cases.  Usually  two  students  are  assigned  to 
a  patient  and  they  study  the  symptoms,  physical  signs,  etc.,  in  such 
a  way  that  they  can  make  a  satisfactory  presentation  of  the  case. 
Professor  Holt  then  reviews  the  work  of  the  students,  makes  pertinent 
suggestions  and  asks  the  class  questions  which  bear  upon  the  case. 
These  meetings  are  of  the  nature  of  clinical  conferences.  It  is  the 
aim  to  teach  the  student  method  in  his  observation.  He  is  taught 
to  be  thorough,  and  with  this  object  in  view  the  examiner  of  the  case 
is  required  to  hand  in  a  complete  report  of  the  case  with  comments 
on  the  discussion.  This  kind  of  work  is  particularly  satisfactory,  and 
the  reports  handed  in  have  proved  that  the  student  approaches  the 
instruction  from  a  satisfactory  standpoint,  namely,  that  of  a  thinker. 
The  patients  seen  at  these  clinics  are  the  sick  of  the  hospital,  and  their 
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presentation  from  week  to  week  permits  the  course  of  the  illness  to  be 
followed. 

In  addition,  during  the  fourth  year  Dr.  Berg  gives  instruction  in 
contagious  diseases  and  the  students  have  the  opportunity  of  attending 
Professor  Jacobi's  clinics  in  the  children's  ward  of  Roosevelt  Hospital 
and  Dr.  Swift's  clinics  at  St.  Mary's. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Department  of  Pediatrics  has  so 
increased  the  amount  of  instruction  given,  that  forty-eight  hours  are 
required  during  the  third  and  seventy-two  during  the  fourth  year, 
making  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  hours  for  the  regular  course. 

Faculties  of  Pure  and  Applied  Science 
The  Summer  School  of  Mining. — The  first  session  of  the  George 
Crocker  Sum.mer  School  of  Mining,  under  the  direction  of  Professor 
Munroe,  was  held  in  Colorado  during  June  and  July.  The  head- 
quarters of  the  school  were  at  Silver  Plume,  Colorado,  in  the  Burleigh 
and  Pelican  Tunnels  of  the  Dives-Pelican  Seven-Thirty  Mining  Com- 
pany. Work  was  also  done  in  the  Ashby  Tunnel  workings  of  the 
Pay  Rock  Mining  Company,  and  in  the  Victoria  Tunnel  of  the 
Mendota  Mining  Company.  The  study  of  ore  concentration  and 
milling  was  carried  on  at  Idaho  Springs  about  i8  miles  from  Silver 
Plume,  where  all  the  mills  and  concentration  works  were  freely  opened 
to  the  students  and  where  they  were  given  the  opportunity  to  make 
mill  tests  and  granted  other  exceptional  facilities. 

The  following  gentlemen  served  as  instructors:  Professor  Charles 
E.  Locke,  and  Assistants  D.  Copeland  and  C.  B.  Hollis,  from  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  Instructors  Louis  D.  Hun- 
toon  and  W.  E.  Ford,  from  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity. Instructors  Charles  H.  White  and  Henry  C.  Boynton,  from 
the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  of  Harvard  University.  Instructors 
Edward  L.  Kurtz  and  James  F.  McClelland  and  Assistant  Howard  R. 
Stewart,  from  the  School  of  Mines  of  Columbia  University,  and  Pro- 
fessor Mark  Ehle,  Jr.,  of  the  Rapid  City  School  of  Mines,  whose  ser- 
vice was  secured  by  Columbia  University  for  the  work  of  the  summer 
school. 

Eighty-two  students  reported  as  follows:  On  June  ii,  42  men  from 
Columbia  University  and  10  men  from  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology.  On  June  25,  13  men  from  Harvard  University,  7  from 
Yale,  and  one  from  Leland  Stanford  University.  Each  section  spent 
six  weeks  at  the  summer  school,  the  time  being  divided  as  follows : 
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1.  Breaking  ground  with  machine  drills,  including  drifting,  cross- 
cutting,  raising,  sinking,  and  stoping,  six  days. 

2.  Timbering,  including  the  erection  of  stulls,  mills,  drift  sets  and 
driving  through  fallen  ground,  six  days. 

3.  Milling,  including  the  study  of  numerous  mills  and  concentration 
works,  making  of  flow  sheets  and  a  detailed  mill  test,  nine  days. 

4.  Underground  surveying,  and  the  necessary  computations  and 
mapping,  six  days. 

5.  Mine  sampling,  three  days. 

6.  Study  of  mine  plant,  three  days. 

7.  Study  of  gold  dredging  and  hydraulic  mining  at  Breckenridge, 
three  days. 

The  following  equipment  was  provided  for  the  practical  mine  work. 
Three  large  Ingersoll  drills  were  furnished  by  the  Dives-Pelican  Com- 
pany, and  one  large  and  two  small  Ingersoll  drills  were  loaned  by  the 
Stearns-Rogers  Company  as  agents  of  the  manufacturers,  and  two 
water  Leyner  drills,  one  small  Sullivan  drill,  and  one  Box  electric 
drill,  were  loaned  by  the  manufacturers  in  each  case.  To  operate  these 
drills  it  was  necessary  to  supplement  the  compressor  at  the  Burleigh 
Tunnel  by  the  use  of  an  air  compressor  driven  by  water  power,  belong- 
ing to  the  Pay  Rock  Mining  Company,  the  use  of  which  was  rented  on 
favorable  terms.  To  make  this  compressor  available,  however,  it  was 
necessary  to  lay  about  2,000  feet  of  3-inch  pipe  to  connect  the  com- 
pressed air  lines  of  the  two  mines.  The  Burleigh  Tunnel  workings 
are  ventilated  in  part  by  natural  draft  and  partly  by  artificial  means. 
The  latter  proved  inadequate  and  it  was  found  necessary  for  the  work 
to  increase  the  ventilating  current  by  installing  a  lo-inch  Sturtevant  fan 
driven  by  a  5-horse-power  motor.  Power  to  drive  the  fan  motor,  and 
for  the  motor  generator  to  furnish  current  for  the  electric  drills,  was 
obtained  from  the  United  Light  and  Power  Company,  whose  power 
line  runs  within  100  feet  of  the  mouth  of  the  Burleigh  Tunnel.  To 
carry  this  power  through  the  tunnel  workings  required  the  erection  of 
nearly  12,000  feet  of  insulated  wire,  with  the  necessary  transformers, 
rheostats,  switches,  lightning  arresters  and  auxiliary  apparatus.  For 
handling  the  broken  rock  the  Dives-Pelican  Company  loaned  us  four 
mine  cars  and  the  Truax  Manufacturing  Company  gave  us  the  use  of 
four  additional  cars  of  special  design.  With  the  assistance  thus 
afforded  by  the  company  and  by  makers  of  mine  machinery,  the  cost  of 
equipping  the  Burleigh  Tunnel  workings  was  reduced  to  less  than 
$1,000,  for  which  nominal  sum  the  school  had  the  use  of  a  plant  worth 
many  times  this  amount. 

The  amount  of  useful  work  accomplished  in  the  five  weeks  was  not 
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great.  In  all,  about  9,000  cubic  feet,  or  say  700  tons,  of  ground  was 
broken.  The  small  result  of  the  students'  work  was  not  unexpected. 
This  was  of  course  due  to  the  fact  that  a  new  party  of  students  had  to 
be  instructed  each  week,  and  further,  that  the  working  places  and  the 
nature  of  the  work  w^as  changed  every  day.  Workmen  and  instructors 
had,  therefore,  new  men  under  their  charge  daily  and  a  large  part  of 
the  time  was  necessarily  occupied  in  instruction,  creating  numerous 
delays  and  interruptions  to  the  work.  This  illustrates  the  necessity  of 
subordinating  commercial  considerations  to  the  educational  require- 
ments in  work  of  this  character,  and  indicates  that  it  would  probably 
be  impracticable  to  make  such  a  mine  pay  any  large  share  of  the 
running  expenses  of  the  summer  school,  unless  the  work  be  organized 
on  a  radically  different  basis  and  the  educational  interests  sacrificed 
to  an  undesirable  extent. 

Lectures.  In  connection  with  the  work  of  the  summer  school  a 
series  of  lectures  by  eminent  mining  men  was  arranged  which  were 
given  each  Saturday  evening  at  the  headquarters  at  Silver  Plume.  The 
following  gentlemen  delivered  lectures  in  this  course:  Philip  Argall, 
Chlorination.  E.  E.  Chase,  Veins  of  Clear  Creek  and  Gilpin  Counties. 
O.  O.  McReynolds,  Proposed  plan  of  operations  of  the  Dives-Pelican 
Seven-Thirty  Mining  Company.  A.  W.  Warwick,  Editor  Mining 
Reporter,  Control  of  milling  operations.  Frank  E.  Shephard,  Denver 
Engineering  Works,  Relations  between  the  mining  and  the  mechanical 
engineer.  Thomas  B.  Stearns,  Chlorination.  John  Wellington  Finch, 
State  Geologist,  Veins  of  Cripple  Creek  District. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  work  of  the  mining  school  the  Columbia 
students  joined  Professor  Stoughton  and  Dr.  Bolles  at  Denver  for  the 
summer  work  in  metallurgy,  at  the  close  of  which  a  supplementary 
class  was  organized  for  work  at  Cripple  Creek  under  the  charge  of  Mr. 
Stewart.  Here  the  students  had  the  opportunity  of  visiting  the  Gold 
Coin,  Portland,  Elkton,  Wild  Horse,  Independence,  and  El  Paso  Mines, 
and  the  Economic  sampling  works  and  chlorination  mill. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  in  many  important  respects  the 
work  of  the  summer  school  this  year  has  departed  from  established 
precedent  and  has  been  conducted  along  radically  new  lines.  This 
has  been  made  possible  by  the  generous  gift  of  Mr.  George  Crocker 
and  the  results  have  been  most  gratifying  and  mark  a  new  and  impor- 
tant departure  in  this  field  of  mining  education.  From  the  experience 
gained  this  year  some  improvements  in  detail  may  be  suggested,  but 
the  work  as  organized  this  year  was  most  successful  and  it  is  to  be 
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hoped  that  a  summer  school  on  similar  lines  may  be  practicable  in  the 
future.  Both  students  and  instructors  profited  greatly  from  the  un- 
usual facilities  afforded  them  and  were  unanimous  in  their  expressions 
of  appreciation  of  the  new  features  of  instruction  offered. 


Department  of  Astronomy. — Work  in  this  department  has  continued 
as  usual  during  the  summer.  Professor  Jacoby  and  Dr.  Mitchell, 
assisted  by  Messrs.  Weston,  Fountain  and  Yates,  conducted  the  prac- 
tical course  in  geodesy  at  Osterville,  Mass.  Twenty-seven  students 
were  in  attendance  and  their  work  was  satisfactorily  completed. 

Professors  Jacoby  and  Poor  have  further  occupied  themselves  with 
seeing  through  the  press  several  forthcoming  publications  of  the  depart- 
ment; and  Dr.  Mitchell  spent  the  latter  half  of  the  summer  at  Wash- 
ington, where  he  assisted  Professor  Langley  in  his  bolometer  researches 
on  star-heat. 

The  computing  office  has  been  active  nearly  all  summer ;  some  com- 
puters have  undertaken  vacation  work  at  their  homes,  during  their  two 
months'  absence  from  the  University. 


Department  of  Organic  Chemistry. — For  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  Summer  Session,  courses  were  offered  this  year  in  organic 
chemistry.  Of  the  two  courses  offered.  Chemistry  20  (elementary 
lecture  course)  attracted  14,  and  Chemistry  30  (elementary  laboratory 
course)  6  students.     Both  were  in  charge  of  Dr.  H.  T.  Beans. 

Investigations  now  under  way  in  the  organic  laboratory  are  as  fol- 
lows :  Nitriles,  quinazolines,  substituted  orthophthalic  acids,  the  rela- 
tion between  structure  and  fluorescence  in  the  fluoresceins,  substituted 
anthranilic  acids,  ureides,  pentadiazenones  and  quinine.  Those  con- 
ducting the  investigations  include  Mr.  R.  R.  Renshaw,  the  University 
fellow  in  Chemistry,  who  comes  to  us  from  the  Pacific  coast,  Mr.  B.  L. 
Murray,  chemist  of  the  well-known  drug  house  of  Merck  &  Co.,  and 
Dr.  Ralph  G.  Wright,  a  former  graduate  of  our  School  of  Chemistry 
and  a  Ph.D.  of  Zurich.  Dr.  W.  F.  Hand,  Professor  of  Chemistry  at 
the  Mississippi  Agricultural  College  and  State  Chemist  of  Mississippi, 
who  received  his  Ph.D.  from  Columbia  last  year,  is  continuing  in  his 
own  laboratory,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Bogert,  his  investi- 
gations in  the  synthesis  of  the  substituted  anthranilic  nitriles  and 
substituted  quinazolines.      Some  40  or  50  compounds  entirely  new  to 
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chemistry,  discovered  as  the  result  of  these  investigations,  are  now 
at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition.  Dr.  Salant,  one  of  the  research  workers 
of  the  Rockefeller  Pathological  Institute,  is  taking  an  elementary 
laboratory  course  (Chemistry  30)  as  a  necessary  equipment  for  his 
work  in  pathology. 

All  the  courses  in  Organic  Chemistry  show  a  slightly  increased 
registration  as  compared  with  last  year's  figures. 

The  grade  of  the  head  of  the  Department  has  been  changed  from 
an  adjunct  professorship  to  a  full  professorship.  Professor  Bogert 
has  been  elected  councillor-at-large  for  the  next  three  years  of  the 
American  Chemical  Society.  During  the  past  year  he  has  delivered 
several  public  lectures  on  topics  relating  to  organic  chemistry. 

Department  of  Mechanical  Engineering. — Work  in  the  testing  labo- 
ratory has  been  active  and  interesting  since  the  last  report.  Besides 
the  ordinary  daily  routine  of  tests  regarding  the  physical  properties  of 
construction  materials,  there  have  been  some  investigations  under  way 
of  more  than  ordinary  importance.  One  of  these  is  made  in  connec- 
tion with  the  city  Building  Bureau  on  the  relative  merits  of  "  sand- 
lime  "  bricks  in  comparison  with  common  building  bricks.  The  inquiry 
includes  not  only  the  usual  strength  and  absorption  tests,  but  also  the 
resistance  to  fire  and  freezing.     Conclusions  have  not  yet  been  drawn. 

A  ver}'  important  series  of  tests  has  been  in  progress  during  the 
summer  and  fall  upon  the  strength  and  elastic  properties  of  concrete, 
using  sand  versus  crushed  limestone  with  the  cement  and  broken  stone 
mixture.  In  some  respects  the  investigation,  so  far  as  known,  was 
more  successful  than  any  yet  accomplished.  By  permission  of  the 
company  seeking  the  information  the  results  will  be  published  for 
the  benefit  of  the  engineering  profession. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Trustees,  Professor  Woolson  has  been 
enabled  to  occupy  a  plot  of  ground  on  South  Field  for  use  as  a  fire- 
testing  station  on  full-sized  floors  and  partitions.  So  far  seven  tests 
have  been  made  in  cooperation  with  the  Building  Bureau,  and  results 
are  eminently  satisfactory.  The  press  and  public  have  given  generous 
approval  of  the  work.  The  reports  of  these  tests  are  being  published. 
Students  are  permitted  to  witness  tests  and  study  the  results. 

Faculty  of  Political  Science 
Eight  of  the  thirteen  members  of  the  Faculty  read  papers  at  the 
Congress  of  Arts  and  Sciences  at  St.  Louis  in  September:  Professor 
Burgess,  on  present  problems  of  constitutional  law ;  Professor  Munroe 
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Smith,  on  problems  of  Roman  legal  history;  Professor  Seligman,  on 
present  problems  in  public  finance ;  Professor  Dunning,  on  the  politics 
of  the  nineteenth  century ;  Professor  Giddings,  on  the  concepts  and 
methods  of  sociology ;  Professor  Sloane,  on  the  historical  writers  of  the 
nineteenth  century;  Professor  Clark,  on  economic  theory  in  new  rela- 
tions ;  and  Professor  Robinson  on  the  influence  of  literary  ideals  upon 
historical  writings. 

Books  recently  published  by  members  of  the  Faculty  are:  Pro- 
fessor Osgood's  "  History  of  the  American  colonies  in  the  seventeenth 
century,"  in  two  volumes ;  Professor  Goodnow's  "  City  government  in 
the  United  States,"  which  constitutes  the  second  volume  in  "  The 
American  State  Series " ;  and  Professor  Robinson's  "  Readings  in 
European  history,"  which  is  made  up  of  extracts  from  the  sources 
illustrating  the  progress  of  culture  in  western  Europe  to  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  A  second  volume  of  these  "  Readings  "  is  in 
preparation.  Professor  Munroe  Smith  contributed  to  the  memorial 
"  History  of  Columbia  University "  chapters  on  the  development  of 
the  University  as  a  whole  and  on  the  Schools  of  Political  Science, 
Philosophy  and  Pure  Science.  A  Japanese  translation  of  Professor 
Seligman's  "  Economic  interpretation  of  history  "  will  appear  in  Jan- 
uary, 1905. 

Professor  Munroe  Smith  delivers  this  winter  a  short  course  of 
lectures  on  Roman  law  to  the  fourth-year  class  in  the  Georgetown 
University  Law  School,  Washington,  D.  C.  Professor  Clark  will  this 
year  deliver  the  Southwark  lectures  at  the  Andover  Theological  Sem- 
inary and  a  series  of  lectures  at  Amherst  on  the  new  Beecher  Founda- 
tion. Dr.  Shepherd  spent  the  summer  in  Spain,  working  chiefly  in  the 
Archives  of  the  Indies  at  Seville.  He  has  written  an  account  of  the 
Spanish  archives  with  special  reference  to  their  importance  for  the 
history  of  the  United  States.  It  will  appear  in  the  forthcoming  Annual 
Report  of  the  American  Historical  Association.  He  has  just  completed 
a  course  of  eight  lectures  in  the  public  schools  on  the  history  of  Spanish 
America.  Dr.  Beard  has  been  giving  a  course  of  six  lectures,  also  in 
the  public  schools,  on  the  expansion  of  the  United  States. 

Recent  numbers  in  the  "  Series  in  History,  Economics  and  Public 
Law  "  are  as  follows :  "  History  and  criticism  of  the  labor  theory  of 
value  in  English  political  economy,"  by  Albert  C.  Whitaker ;  "The 
office  of  justice  of  the  peace  in  England,"  by  Charles  Austin  Beard; 
"  A  history  of  military  government  in  newly  acquired  territory  of  the 
United  States/'  by  David  Y.  Thomas ;  "  Treaties,  their  making  and  en  - 
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forcement,"  by  Samuel  B.  Crandall ;  "  The  sociology  of  a  New  York 
city  block,"  by  Thomas  Jesse  Jones ;  "  Pre-Malthusian  theories  of 
population,"  by  Charles  Emil  Stangeland ;  and  "  The  historical  develop- 
ment of  the  poor  law  in  Connecticut,"  by  Edward  W.  Capen. 

Faculty  of  Philosophy 

Department  of  Latin. — Through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  George  M. 
Olcott  of  Ridgefield,  Connecticut,  the  Department  of  Latin  has  become 
the  owner  of  a  number  of  vases  and  other  objects  very  useful  in  courses 
now  being  given  in  Roman  archaeology.  It  is  hoped  that  this  may  form 
the  nucleus  for  a  collection  suitable  for  illustrating  lectures  at  Colum- 
bia University,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  always  convenient  to  conduct 
classes  through  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 

In  the  course  of  an  epigraphic  tour  through  the  coast  towns  of 
Campania,  Professor  Egbert  secured  an  inscription  which  is  of  con- 
siderable importance,  inasmuch  as  it  gives  names  of  consnles  suffecti 
of  the  year  46  A.  D.,  hitherto  unknown.  The  inscription  is  a  fragment 
of  a  calendar  prepared  for  the  use  of  some  municipality  or  perhaps 
for  some  eollegitun  or  even  a  private  individual.  Professor  Hermann 
Dessau  of  the  University  of  Berlin  has  taken  much  interest  in  the 
discovery  and  has  given  considerable  time  to  the  problems  it  presents. 


Department  of  Semitic  Languages. — The  Semitic  Department  has 
forty  students  enrolled  this  year,  who  are  taking  the  following  courses : 
Elementary  Hebrew,  Hebrew  exegesis  of  Ecclesiastes,  Assyrian  and 
Egyptian  history,  three  courses  in  cuneiform  literature.  History  of 
the  Old  Testament,  three  courses  in  Arabic,  one  course  in  Arabic 
conversation,  three  courses  in  Syriac,  two  courses  in  Coptic  and  one 
course  in  Egyptian  hieroglyphs,  and  one  course  in  Turkish.  Besides 
this  work  the  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  meet 
twice  a  month  in  a  Semitic  seminar  under  Professor  Prince  and  Dr. 
Popper,  where  all  general  questions  connected  with  the  work  in  its 
various  branches  are  discussed. — Professor  Prince's  chief  work  this 
year  is  in  Assyro-Babylonian  language  and  literature,  for  which  courses 
there  are  six  students  enrolled.  The  advanced  men  are  engaged  in 
studying  the  many  difficult  and  complicated  problems  connected  with 
the  question  involving  the  existence  of  the  Sumerian  or  pre-Semitic 
language  of  Babylonia.  The  results  of  this  work  will  be  an  intro- 
ductory dictionary  of  the  Sumerian  roots  which  occur  in  the  inscrip- 
tions.— Owing  to  the  absence  of  Professor  Gottheil  on  leave,  the  course 
on  Semitic  archaeology  is  not  given  this  year. 
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The  Fine  Arts 

General. — The  public  lectures  in  Fine  Arts  began  this  year  with 
a  course  of  •  lectures  by  Professor  Hamlin  on  "  The  evolution  of 
ornament,"  on  Monday  afternoons,  November  14,  21,  28  .and  December 
5.  The  subjects  of  these  lectures  were:  Primitive  and  savage  orna- 
ment ;  Development  of  motives  and  patterns ;  Persistence,  convergence 
and  migration  of  motives ;  Nature  and  imagination  in  ornament  design. 

On  Wednesday,  November  16,  the  committee  appointed  by  the 
University  Council  to  consider  the  formation  of  a  University  Faculty 
of  Fine  Arts,  met  with  the  President.  The  committee  represented 
every  department  interested  in  the  fine  arts  and  the  archaeology  of  art, 
and  included  Messrs.  McKim,  Blashfield  and  French,  the  advisory 
committee  on  art  to  the  University.  After  a  statement  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  a  general  discussion,  a  sub-committee  was  appointed  consist- 
ing of  Professors  Hamlin,  Riibner,  Fletcher,  Dow  and  Olcott,  to  con- 
sider certain  preliminary  and  fundamental  questions  relating  to  the 
proposed  organization  and  to  report  back  to  the  general  committee. 

School  of  Architecture. — The  recent  action  of  the  Trustees  pro- 
viding for  a  partial  reorganization  of  the  School  has  attracted  wide 
attention;  it  is  commented  upon  in  the  editorial  columns.  The 
definitive  appointment  of  Professor  Hamlin  as  executive  head  of  the 
School,  and  the  creation  within  it  of  a  distinctive  Department  of 
Graphics  with  a  professorship  of  Graphics  to  which  Adjunct-Professor 
Sherman  was  promoted,  have  inspired  the  officers  and  friends  of  the 
School  with  new  confidence;  while  it  is  believed  that  the  new  arrange- 
ments for  instruction  in  design  in  ateliers  near  the  offices  of  well-known 
practising  architects  will  do  much  to  draw  the  profession  and  School 
together,  to  the  great  advantage  of  both.  The  course  for  the  degree 
in  architecture  has  now  been  publicly  and  officially  proclaimed  as  of 
indeterminate  length,  and  the  tradition  of  a  four  years'  term  of  study 
will  no  longer  be  recognized.  The  schedule  of  lecture-hours  has  been 
prepared  without  division  into  years,  and  the  various  courses  may 
hereafter  be  taken  in  any  combination  which  does  not  violate  the  neces- 
sary sequence  of  the  historical  and  mathematical  subjects. 

The  students  of  this  School  organized  in  May  an  undergraduate 
society  under  the  name  of  the  Columbia  University  Architectural  So- 
ciety, for  the  publication  of  a  Year  Book  and  for  promoting  in  other 
ways  the  interest  of  the  School.  The  result  of  their  labors  appeared 
during  the  summer,  and  reflects  credit  upon  its  editors.  It  is  a  hand- 
some quarto  of  seventy-two  pages  exclusive  of  advertisements,  and 
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contains  seventy-five  illustrations  of  the  work  of  the  students  in  draw- 
ing and  design,  besides  a  frontispiece  portrait  of  Professor  Ware.  The 
Society  has  circulated  these  Year-Books  with  great  generosity,  and 
will  devote  whatever  profits  they  may  finally  have  realized  on  sub- 
scriptions and  sales  to  additions  to  the  departmental  library. 

There  have  been  no  changes  in  the  staff  of  the  School,  but  by  a 
readjustment  of  the  work  among  the  instructors,  Mr.  Harriman  has 
assumed  charge  of  the  third-year  drawing  in  charcoal  from  the  cast; 
and  Mr.  Delano,  who  had  charge  of  this  work  last  year  in  addition 
to  that  in  advanced  design,  will  now  devote  a  part  of  his  time  to 
assisting  in  the  development  of  the  third-year  or  intermediate  design, 
so  as  to  secure  a  more  organic  connection  between  it  and  that  of  the 
fourth  year  (advanced  design). 

The  reception  and  tea  in  the  rooms  of  the  School  in  connection 
with  the  sesqui-centennial  celebration  was  attended  by  nearly  five  hun- 
dred persons,  and  was  in  every  way  successful.  A  special  exhibition 
of  students'  work  added  to  the  decorative  aspect  of  the  rooms.  On 
the  evening  of  the  same  day  the  graduate  Society  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Architects  held  a  banquet  at  the  Cafe  Francis. 

One  of  the  recent  German  visitors  to  the  School,  Professor  G. 
Meyer  of  Magdeburg,  who  has  been  making  a  study  of  American 
methods  of  teaching  construction  in  schools  of  architecture,  expressed 
himself  as  especially  gratified  with  the  courses  administered  by  Mr. 
C.  P.  Warren  and  Mr.  G.  T.  SnelHng  in  this  School.  At  no  other 
school  had  he  found  the  most  recent  structural  methods  of  American 
practice  so  clearly  and  efficiently  set  forth,  and  he  expressed  especial 
admiration  for  the  remarkable  series  of  wall-diagrams  and  illustrations 
prepared  by  Mr.  Warren.  Another  visitor,  Herr  von  Czihak,  of 
Diisseldorf,  expressed  himself  in  very  similar  terms. 

Professor  Hamlin  was  the  American  representative  in  the  section 
of  Modern  Architecture  at  the  recent  Congress  of  Arts  and  Science 
at  St.  Louis.  The  president  of  this  section  was  Mr.  C.  F.  McKim, 
of  the  University  advisory  committee  on  art.  On  the  evening  of 
November  26,  Professor  Hamlin  lectured  before  the  Brooklyn  Insti- 
tute on  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition. 


Department  of  Music. — There  is,  during  the  present  year,  a  very 
gratifying  increase  in  the  number  of  students,  candidates  for  degrees, 
taking  courses  in  Music.  The  number  of  special  students  of  Music 
has  decreased  somewhat,  so  that  the  total  attendance  is  normal,  the 
loss  in  special  students  being  offset  by  the  gain  in  candidates  for  degrees. 
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On  November  3,  Professor  Riibner  organized  a  large  mixed  chorus 
within  the  University,  with  an  average  weekly  attendance  of  100  or 
150  students.  The  chorus  is  studying  choral  works  of  the  masters, 
both  old  and  new ;  and  rendered  an  historical  concert  in  the  University 
Gymnasium,  on  December  19,  with  music  illustrative  of  the  various 
periods  in  the  development  of  the  art.  On  December  16,  in  the  audi- 
torium of  Earl  Hall,  Professor  Riibner  gave  a  piano  recital,  for  the 
students  of  the  University.  On  December  22,  a  complimentary  piano 
recital  under  the  auspices  of  the  University,  was  given  by  Professor 
Riibner,  in  Mendelssohn  Hall.  In  March,  Professor  Riibner  will  play 
a  piano  concerto  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  in  Boston. 

Three  season  tickets  for  the  performances  of  opera  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House,  have  been  presented  to  the  Department  of  Music 
by  Mr.  Heinrich  Conried,  for  the  use  of  the  most  talented  students  in 
the  department. 

The  University  orchestra  has  a  membership  of  more  than  forty 
students.  On  October  28,  during  the  reception  incidental  to  the  cele- 
bration of  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  University, 
the  orchestra  rendered  a  concert,  in  the  music  rooms  in  South  Hall. 
The  first  regular  concert  of  the  orchestra  was  given  in  the  Horace 
Mann  Auditorium  on  December  15. 

THE  ALUMNI 
At  their  first  annual  dinner,  held  on  three  sections,  one  to  be  elected  for 
Thursday  evening,  December  15,  at  three  years,  one  for  two  years,  and 
the  Continental  Hotel,  Newark,  the  .  one  for  one  year.  The  committee  is 
New  Jersey  Alumni  Association  as  follows :  R.  F.  Stevens  '52,  W.  F. 
adopted  a  constitution,  and  elected  Morgan  '80,  C.  M.  Roome  '80,  R. 
officers.  It  was  decided  to  offer  two  Arrowsmith,  '82,  W.  O.  Wiley  '82,  J. 
prizes  of  fifty  dollars  each,  one  to  the  K.  Gore  '83,  H.  G.  Atha  '89  and  T. 
New  Jersey  student  passing  the  O'Connor  Sloane,  Jr.,  1903. 
highest  entrance  examination  to  the  At  a  competitive  examination  of 
College,  and  the  other  to  the  New  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  held  in 
Jersey  student  passing  the  highest  en-  Paris,  five  Columbia  men  were  suc- 
trance  examinations  into  the  Schools  cessful  in  passing  and  four  of  them 
of  Applied  Science.  The  idea  of  the  secured  appointments  to  the  School. 
Association  originated  with  Charles  Each  year  this  institution  appoints 
M.  Lumn  '81,  who  was  elected  presi-  forty-five  men  to  membership,  of 
dent,  and  from  the  enthusiasm  shown  whom  fifteen  may  be  foreigners. 
so  far,  it  promises  to  be  a  great  sue-  The  men  from  Columbia  to  pass  the 
cess.  The  other  officers  elected  were  examinations  are :  C.  Peabody  '06, 
as  follows:  Vice-president,  William  who  stood  seventh  on  the  list  of 
Meikleham  '86;  secretary,  A.  Y.  those  chosen  from  over  500  candi- 
Meeker  1900;  treasurer,  George  J.  dates;  E.  C.  Dean  '04,  R.  H.  Dana, 
Bayles  '96.  A  standing  committee  Jr.  '04,  W.  Fowler  and  S.  A.  La- 
was    appointed,    to    be    divided    into  bouisse  '03. 
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UNIVERSITY   LEGISLATION 


The  Trustees 

September  Meeting. — The  Clerk  laid 
before  the  Board  the  call  for  the  meet- 
ing, signed  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dix  as 
Senior  Trustee,  acting  in  the  absence 
of  the  Chairman,  and  proof  of  the  pub- 
lication and  mailing  of  the  same,  as 
required  by  the  Charter. 

The  regular  order  of  business  was 
suspended,  and,  by  unanimous  consent, 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Honors,  it  was  voted  that 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  be  con- 
ferred upon  the  Most  Reverend  Ran- 
dall Thomas  Davidson,  D.D.,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  It  was  further 
Resolved,  That  His  Grace,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  be  invited  to 
dedicate  the  site  of  the  Chapel  of  the 
University. 

October  Meeting. — The  annual  re- 
ports of  the  President  and  Treasurer 
were  presented  and  ordered  printed 
and  distributed. 

The  thanks  of  the  Trustees  were 
tendered  to  the  anonymous  donors  of 
the  fund  for  the  erection  of  a  Univer- 
sity Chapel,  for  their  generous  addi- 
tion of  the  sum  of  $50,000  to  the 
original  gift;  also  to  H.  E.  Garth,  Esq., 
of  New  York  City,  for  his  gift  of 
$16,250,  to  establish  a  University  Fel- 
lowship in  Political  Economy  in  mem- 
ory of  his  son,  the  late  Granville  W. 
Garth,  a  graduate  of  Columbia  College 
in  the  Class  of  1886;  also  to  Seth  Low, 
LL.D.,  for  his  generous  gift  of  $5,000 
toward  the  interest  fund  for  the  year 
1902-1903;  also  to  Rutherfurd  Stuy- 
vesant,  Esq.,  for  his  gift  of  $500,  to  be 
credited  to  the  Bruce  Fund  in  the  De- 
partment of  Astronomy.  The  thanks 
of  the  Trustees  were  also  voted  to  the 
anonymous  donors  of  $20,000  for  the 
Department  of  Philosophy,  of  $10,000 


for  the  purchase  of  books,  and  of 
$5,000  to  enable  students  to  visit  the 
St.  Louis  Exposition. 

The  Chapel  now  being  erected  was 
by  resolution  designated  "  St.  Paul's 
Chapel  of  Columbia  University "  and 
the  dormitory  now  being  erected  on 
Amsterdam  Avenue  near  114th  Street 
was  designated  "Livingston  Hall,"  in 
honor  of  Chancellor  Robert  R.  Liv- 
ingston, of  the  Class  of  1765. 

Notice  was  given  of  a  proposed 
amendment  to  the  statutes,  establish- 
ing the  "  Granville  W,  Garth  Fellow- 
ship in  Political  Economy,"  and  an 
amendment  to  the  Rules  of  Order  was 
adopted. 

The  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Science  was  conferred  upon  Sir  Wil- 
liam Ramsay  and  upon  Mr.  William 
Henr>-  Nicholls  in  the  presence  of  the 
Trustees  and  of  the  University  Coun- 
cil. 

The  Committee  on  Finance  presented 
a  report  on  the  general  state  of  the 
finances  of  the  corporation,  which  was 
ordered  printed  for  the  information  of 
the  Trustees. 

The  Treasurer  was  authorized  and 
directed  to  receive  and  sign  a  receipt 
for  the  warrant  in  payment  of  the 
award  made  to  the  College  in  the  pro- 
ceedings taken  by  the  City  of  New 
York  relative  to  the  opening  of  Perry 
Avenue. 

It  was  Resolved,  That  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  celebration  of  the  one 
hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  King's  College,  a  number 
of  memorial  professorships  be  estab- 
lished in  the  University.  A  complete 
list  of  these  professorships  may  be 
found  in  the  account  of  the  Convoca- 
tion, Anniversary  Supplement. 

William  Tillinghast  Bull,  M.D.,  was 
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appointed  Emeritus  Professor  of  Sur- 
gery in  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons. 

Cassius  J.  Keyser,  Ph.D.,  now 
Adjunct  Professor  of  Mathematics 
was  promoted  to  be  Professor  of 
Mathematics,  during  the  pleasure  of 
the  Trustees,  from  and  after  October 
I,  1904. 

The  following  appointments  by  the 
President  were  confirmed : 

Harry  Mayham  Keator,  A.B.,  M.D., 
to  be  Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Phys- 
iology. Samuel  T.  Laubach,  B.S.,  to 
be  Tutor  in  Mechanical  Engineering. 
Walter  A.  Mitchell,  to  be  Assistant  in 
Physics  (during  absence  of  Professor 
Nichols  on  leave).  Richard  F.  Deimel, 
B.S.,  to  be  Assistant  in  Mechanics. 
Wilham  C  Uhlig,  Ph.D.,  to  be  As- 
sistant in  Analytical  Chemistry.  Fred- 
erick Van  Dyke  Cruse r,  B.S.,  to  be 
Assistant  in  Analytical  Chemistry. 
George  C.  Fracker,  A.B.,  to  be  As- 
sistant in  Psychology.  Maurice  A. 
Lamme,  B.S.,  A.M.,  to  be  Assistant  in 
Mineralogy.  Leonard  J.  Lewinson, 
E.E.,  to  be  Assistant  in  Electrical 
Engineering.  William  H.  Welker, 
B.S.,  to  be  Assistant  in  Physiological 
Chemistry.  Jules  A.  Coelos,  C.E.,  to 
be  Assistant  in  Civil  Engineering. 
Walter  T.  Derleth,  B.S.,  C.E.,  A.M.,  to 
be  Assistant  in  Civil  Engineering. 
Horst  Oertel,  M.D.,  to  be  Demon- 
strator in  Pathological  Anatomy  (vice 
Geo.  P.  Biggs,  resigned). 

Meeting  of  October  31. — This  being 
the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary of  the  granting  of  the  Charter  of 
King's  College,  the  Chairman  an- 
nounced that  the  corner-stones  of  four 
buildings  would  be  laid  during  the 
morning,  and  that  a  University  Con- 
vocation would  be  held  during  the 
afternoon. 

The  regular  order  of  business  was 
suspended,  and  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Laws  was  conferred  upon  Professor 


Karl  Lamprecht  of  Leipzig,  who  was 
presented  by  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty 
of  Political  Science,  in  the  presence  of 
the  Trustees  and  the  University  Coun- 
cil. 

November  Meeting. — The  thanks  of 
the  Trustees  were  tendered  to  Horace 
W.  Carpentier,  of  the  Class  of  1848, 
for  a  gift  of  $15,000  to  be  added  to 
the  principal  sum  of  the  fund  toward 
a  professorship  in  the  Medical  School 
in  memory  of  Reuben  S.  Carpentier; 
also  to  Deane  Miller  of  New  York 
City,  Dr.  Charles  Griffin  Miller  of 
New  York  City,  and  Clark  A.  Miller 
of  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  for  their  gen- 
erous gift  of  $10,000,  to  be  applied  to 
the  general  purposes  of  the  Medical 
School,  this  gift  being  made  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  expressed 
wishes  of  their  brother,  the  late  Guy 
B.  Miller,  M.D.,  of  the  Class  of  1898, 
who  died  intestate,  but  left  a  memor- 
andum of  his  wishes  as  to  the  distri- 
bution of  his  estate,  which  memor- 
andum contained  this  provision  :  "  To 
pay  to  the  Columbia  University  Med- 
ical School,  otherwise  known  as  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
the  sum  of  $10,000  for  general  purposes 
of  the  Medical  School." 

The  thanks  of  the  Trustees  were 
voted  to  Mrs.  James  W.  Gerard,  for 
a  gift  of  $1,000  for  the  first  year  of 
the  Marcus  Daly  Scholarship  in  the 
School  of  Mines;  also  to  Mr.  Benjamin 
B.  Lawrence,  '78,  for  a  gift  of  $250  for 
an  annual  scholarship  in  the  Schools 
of  Applied  Science;  also  to  the 
anonymous  donor  of  a  sum  to  meet 
the  cost  of  the  model  of  the  entire 
University  site  and  buildings ;  also  to 
the  anonymous  donor  of  $600  to  main- 
tain a  Fellowship  in  the  Department 
of  Pharmacology,  for  the  year;  also 
to  Mr.  Isaac  N.  Seligman,  '76,  for  the 
gift  of  a  picture  of  the  University 
buildings  and  grounds  in  1904;  also 
to  Miss  Helen  L.  Thomas,  A.M.,  1903, 
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for  a  contribution  to  the  fund  for  the 
purchase  of  South  Field. 

The  thanks  of  the  Trustees  were 
also  voted  to  the  Rt.  Rev.  William 
Croswell  Doane,  D.D.,  for  the  sermon 
delivered  by  him  on  October  30;  also 
to  Mr.  Frederick  P.  Keppel,  A.B., 
Secretary  of  the  University;  to  Rudolf 
Tombo,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  Registrar  of  the 
University;  to  Mr.  Frederick  A.  Goetze, 
Superintendent  of  Buildings  and 
Grounds,  and  to  Henry  E.  Crampton, 
Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Biology,  and  to 
their  associates,  for  the  skill  and  effi- 
ciency with  which  the  details  of  the 
celebration  of  the  one  hundred  and 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
King's  College  were  carried  out;  also 
to  Mr.  Chin-Yung  Yen  and  his  asso- 
ciates among  the  students  of  the 
Chinese  government  in  New  York; 
and  to  Mr.  Jiroshichi  Aburatani  and 
his  associates  in  the  Columbia  Club  of 
Japanese  students,  for  their  gifts  on 
the  occasion  of  the  one  hundred  and 
fiftieth  anniversary;  also  to  Mrs. 
Abram  S.  Hewitt,  Mrs.  Gouverneur 
Morris,  Mr.  Philip  Schuyler  and  Mr. 
John  Henry  Livingston,  for  the  loan 
by  them  of  portraits  of  distinguished 
graduates  to  the  recent  exhibition  of 
Columbiana;  and  also  to  the  members 
of  the  family  of  President  Samuel 
Johnson  for  loans  of  silver  and  valu- 
able documents  for  the  same  exhibi- 
tion. 

The  President  was  authorized  to  ar- 
range for  a  public  recital  by  Professor 
Riibner,  of  the  Department  of  Music, 
to  be  held  at  Mendelssohn  Hall. 

An  amendment  to  the  Statutes,  es- 
tablishing the  Granville  W.  Garth  Fel- 
lowship in  Political  Economy,  was 
adopted. 

The  sum  of  $4,000  was  appropriated 
out  of  the  income  of  the  Phoenix  Fund 
for  the  current  year  for  the  purchase 
of    research    equipment    for    the    De- 


partment of  Physics,  to  be  expended 
under  the  direction  of  the  President 
An  additional  sum  of  $250  was  ap- 
propriated for  the  Department  of  Eng- 
lish for  assistants  for  the  current  fiscal 
year,  to  be  charged  against  the  general 
income  of  the  corporation. 

It  was  resolved,  That  Messrs. 
Charles  F.  McKim  and  Thomas  Hast- 
ings be  invited  to  undertake  the  super- 
vision and  direction  of  ateliers,  to  be 
established  and  maintained  by  the  Uni- 
versity at  convenient  places  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  their  present  pro- 
fessional offices.  Also  that  the  staff 
of  the  Department  of  Architecture  be 
requested  to  prepare  and  submit  to  the 
Trustees,  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  the  Statutes,  a  detailed  plan  for 
the  future  conduct  of  the  Department, 
subject  to  the  following  limitations: 

The  School  of  Architecture  shall  be 
an  advanced  school,  requiring  of  candi- 
dates for  its  degree,  on  admission, 
the  satisfactory  completion  of  a  col- 
lege or  scientific  school  course  of  not 
less  than  two  years,  or  equivalent 
training  to  be  tested  by  examination, 
together  with  such  proficiency  in  draw- 
ing as  the  Department  may  prescribe. 

Such  other  students,  not  candidates 
for  a  degree,  to  be  admitted  as,  by 
reason  of  unusual  ability  or  special  ex- 
perience, may  seem  to  the  Faculty 
worthy  to  be  admitted  to  the  training 
that  the  School  offers;  such  students 
to  be  permitted,  under  conditions 
clearly  defined,  to  qualify  themselves 
to  become  candidates  for  the  degree  if 
their  work  in  the  School  is  of  marked 
excellence. 

A  schedule  of  fees,  arranged  so  that 
the  fees  to  be  charged  for  instruction 
in  architecture  shall  be  based  upon 
units  of  instruction  and  not  upon  years 
of  the  course  as  now. 

Regulations  that  will  permit  the  ad- 
vanced  work   in   Design  to   be   taken 
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either  at  the  University  or  in  the 
ateliers  of  Messrs.  McKim  and  Hast- 
ings without  prejudice,  the  fees  pay- 
able in  such  cases  to  be  equitably  ad- 
justed. 

Regulations  for  the  establishment 
of  other  ateliers,  not  maintained  at  the 
expense  of  the  University,  at  which 
students  may  be  permitted  to  take 
advanced  work  in  design,  if  they  so 
prefer,  as  an  alternative  to  instruction 
in  this  subject  at  the  University  or  in 
the  ateliers  of  Messrs.  McKim  and 
Hastings;  the  fees  of  students  at- 
tending such  ateliers  to  be  adjusted 
equitably. 

Regulations  for  the  organization  of 
a  jury  system  for  competitions  by  stu- 
dents in  design,  so  as  to  secure  cooper- 
ation of  practising  architects  and 
greater  freedom  in  design  than  has 
heretofore  prevailed. 

It  was  resolved,  That  the  following 
officers  of  the  University  be  invited  to 
formulate  a  plan  for  the  organization 
of  a  Faculty  of  Fine  Arts  in  Columbia 
University;  such  plan  to  be  submitted 
to  the  University  Council  for  consider- 
ation and  revision  before  transmission 
to  the  Trustees : 

Professors  Hamlin,  Sherman  and 
Kress,  of  the  Department  of  Archi- 
tecture; Professors  Riibner  and  Mc- 
Whood,  of  the  Department  of  Music; 
Professors  Dow  and  Farnsworth,  of 
the  Faculty  of  Teachers  College;  Pro- 
fessors Fletcher  and  Spingarn,  of  the 
Department  of  Comparative  Litera- 
ture; Professors  Wheeler  and  Young, 
of  the  Department  of  Greek;  Pro- 
fessors Egbert  and  Olcott,  of  the  De- 
partment of   Latin;    Professor   Hirth, 


of  the  Department  of  Chinese;  Dr. 
A.  L.  Jones,  of  the  Department  of 
Philosophy;  Mr.  Edward  R.  Smith, 
of  the  Avery  Architectural  Library; 
and  that  they  be  requested  to  seek  the 
cooperation  of  the  members  of  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Art,  Messrs. 
McKim,  Blashfield  and  French. 

The  President  announced  the  elec- 
tion by  the  Medical  Faculty  of  Samuel 
W.  Lambert,  M.D.,  as  Dean  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Professor 
Marston  T.  Bogert,  the  action  of  the 
Trustees  in  designating  him  to  sit  as 
a  member  of  the  Faculty  of  Barnard 
College  was  rescinded. 

A.  D.  F.  Hamlin,  A.M.,  now  Adjunct 
Professor  of  Architecture,  was  pro- 
moted to  be  Professor  of  the  History 
of  Architecture,  from  November  i, 
1904,  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Trus- 
tees, and  to  be  the  executive  head  of 
the  School  of  Architecture. 

Frank  Dempster  Sherman,  Ph.D., 
now  Adjunct  Professor  of  Architec- 
ture, was  promoted  to  be  Professor  of 
Graphics,  from  November  i,  1904, 
during  the  pleasure  of  the   Trustees. 

Antonio  Marinoni,  A.M.,  was  ap- 
pointed Lecturer  in  Romance  Lan- 
guages and  Literatures,  from  Novem- 
ber I,  1904,  to  June  30,  1905,  during 
the  absence  on  leave  of  Curtis  Hidden 
Page,  Ph.D. 

The  following  appointments  were 
confirmed:  Clinton  Beechman  Knapp, 
M.D.,  Assistant  in  Bacteriology  and 
Hygiene  (vice  Dr.  Norris,  Instructor, 
resigned).  J.  Harvey  Borden,  M.D., 
Assistant  in  Bacteriology  and  Hygiene. 


STUDENT   LIFE 

Nearly  all  of  the  undergraduate  or-       are    in    flourishing   financial   condition 

ganizations   have   begun  their  various       and  the  limit  of  membership  in  nearly 

activities,  and  a  successful  social  sea-       all  of  them  has  already  been  reached. 

son  is  promised.     Most  of  the  societies  King's      Crown      was      unfortunate 
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enough  to  lose  its  president,  William 
J.  Mitchell,  who  died  during  the  sum- 
mer. Several  other  offices  had  also 
become  vacant  and  the  following  elec- 
tions were  made  : — President,  C. 
Wood,  1905 ;  treasurer,  W.  B.  Devoe, 
igo6;  assistant  treasurer,  C.  A. 
Stewart,  1906.  Arrangements  have 
been  completed  to  have  prominent 
speakers  address  the  Crown  once  every 
month.  The  society  has  recently  been 
considering  the  establishment  of  closer 
relations  with  the  athletic  interests  of 
the  University.  The  Varsity  Show 
Committee  has  already  begun  work 
for  the  production  of  the  annual  play 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Crown. 

The  Deutscher  Verein  figured  very 
prominently  on  the  occasion  of  the 
sesquicentennial  celebration,  beginning 
the  festivities  with  a  special  Konimcrs, 
an  account  of  which  will  be  found  in 
the  Anniversary  Supplement.  The 
Verein  has  been  holding  its  regular 
meetings  at  the  stated  intervals,  and  is 
now  preparing  for  the  production  of  a 
German  play  at  some  time  during  the 
spring. 

La  Societe  Frangaise  has  also  been 
active  since  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
The  following  officers  were  elected  at 
the  first  meeting :  President,  C.  Collins, 
Ph.;  vice-president,  B.  Spencer,  1907 
S. ;  secretary,  C.  Lublin,  1905;  trea- 
surer, F.  Lage,  1907  S. ;  executive 
committee,  O.  R.  Houston,  1906  L. ; 
E.  V.  Kehrlein,  1907;  faculty  commit- 
tee, Mr.  II.  F.  Muller. 

Debating  is  also  receiving  its  due 
share  of  attention.  The  Debating 
Union  is  arranging  its  schedule  of  in- 
tercollegiate debates.  Philolexian  and 
Barnard  hold  their  meetings  weekly 
and  both  societies  are  arranging  in- 
dependent schedules.  A  Freshman 
Debating  Society  has  been  organized, 
and  is  considering  debates  with  Fresh- 
men of  other  universities. 


The  outlook  for  a  successful  Chess 
season  is  very  favorable.  Of  the  sev- 
eral contests  already  held,  Columbia 
has  been  the  victor  once,  defeating 
Cornell,  but  on  December  3  was  de- 
feated by  Yale.  The  Brooklyn  Chess 
Club  and  the  Manhattan  Chess  Club 
also   defeated  the  Varsity  team. 

While  there  has  been  a  dearth  of 
candidates  for  some  of  the  Under- 
graduate Publications,  it  is  likely  that 
all  of  them  will  succeed  financially. 
Spectator  has  been  firmly  established 
as  a  daily,  and  is  now  furnishing  the 
University  with  its  news  first-hand  and 
in  an  interesting  way.  The  Monthly 
promises  to  maintain  the  former  high 
standard  under  its  new  editorial  board 
with  H.  Kobbe,  1906,  as  its  editor-in- 
chief.  With  only  four  men  on  the 
board  a  remarkably  good  sesquicenten- 
nial number  was  produced.  Jester  has 
been  delayed  in  publication  on  account 
of  financial  difficulties,  but  has  reap- 
peared on  the  campus,  and  hopes  to 
continue  with  better  results.  The  1906 
Columbian  board  has  made  very  de- 
cided changes  in  the  make-up  of  the 
Junior  year-book  and  hopes  to  finish 
publication  before  the  Christmas  holi- 
days. The  igo5  Calendar  was  placed 
on  the  campus  early  in  December,  and 
is  bound  in  leather  with  an  orna- 
mental design  burned  upon  it.  The 
Architectural  Society  of  Columbia  has 
inaugurated  the  publication  of  an  ar- 
tistic Year-Book  containing  designs 
drawn  by  the  students  of  the  School 
of  Architecture. 

The  Junior  Ball  Committee  consists 
of:  College— H.  M.  Bangs,  F.  D. 
Fackenthal,  C.  P.  Gantert,  W.  M. 
Geer,  R.  K.  R.  Goodlatte,  H.  Kobbe, 
H.  P.  Sturges  and  C.  A.  Stewart; 
Science — H.  Baxter,  D.  S.  Carter,  J. 
I.  Mcrritt,  D.  D.  Muir,  E.  T.  See,  R. 
S.  Schultz,  R.  T.  Stephens  and  G.  B. 
Curtis. 
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The  Sophomore  Show  was  held  early 
in  December  at  Carnegie  Lyceum.  Au- 
gustin  Daly's  comedy,  "  A  night  off," 
was  produced,  and  proved  to  be  a 
success  theatrically  and  financially. 

The  Glee  and  Mandolin  Clubs,  the 
Crewsters,  the  Chemical  Society  and 
the  Republican  and  Democratic  Clubs 
have  held  meetings  at  various  times. 

Class  officers  have  been  elected  for 
the  year  as  follows :  1905  College — 
D.  H.  Browne,  president;  H.  W. 
Albert,  vice-president;  R.  C.  Lewis, 
secretary;  G.  A.  Younger,  treasurer. 
1905  Science — W.  E.  F.  Bradley,  presi- 
dent; W.  E.  Struss,  vice-president;  L. 
F.  Kohler,  secretary;  F.  L.  Humphrey, 
treasurer.  1906  College — C.  A.  Stew- 
art, president;   R.   W.   Macbeth,  vice- 


president;  F.  D.  Fackenthal,  secretary; 
W.  L.  Essex,  treasurer.  1906  Science 
— G.  B.  Curtis,  president;  F.  T.  Ed- 
dingfield,  vice-president;  J.  R.  Hoyt, 
secretary;  J.  B.  Tenne}'-,  treasurer. 
1907  College — E.  V.  Kehrlein,  presi- 
dent; G.  Norris,  vice-president;  H. 
Perrine,  secretary;  J.  N.  Brodix, 
treasurer.  1907  Science — A.  Aigel- 
tinger, president;  H.  F.  Seymour, vice- 
president;  W.  W.  Wise,  secretary;  R. 
G.  Williams,  treasurer.  1908  College 
— W.  B.  Robinson,  president;  E.  P. 
Dobbins,  vice-president;  A.  A.  Van 
Tine,  secretary;  R.  P.  Marshall,  trea- 
surer. 1908  Science — H.  A.  Holbert, 
president;  P.  J.  MacCutcheon,  vice- 
president;  C.  P.  Snook,  secretary;  K. 
Gould  treasurer.  G.  A.  Younger 


ATHLETICS 


The  Football  Team  began  its  season 
before  the  opening  of  college  with 
prospects  of  developing  a  strong 
eleven.  The  squad  began  with  a  larger 
number  of  candidates  than  had  ever 
appeared  so  early,  and  at  least  half  of 
the  men  had  experience  in  some 
Varsity  game  in  former  seasons. 
Morley  was  coach  throughout  the  sea- 
son and  was  helped  at  various  times 
by  other  graduate  football  players. 
During  the  season  ten  games  were 
played,  of  which  Columbia  won  all 
except  three.  The  preliminary  con- 
tests showed  that  the  Varsity  was 
strong  on  team  work  in  general,  and 
her  line  and  ends  were  particularly 
good  on  offense  and  defence.  A 
slump  in  the  form  of  the  men  came 
when  the  Varsity  met  Amherst,  which 
was  a  considerable  surprise  to  Colum- 
bia's supporters.  It  seemed  that  while 
the  Varsity  could  hold  its  own  against 
equal  weight,  a  heavier  team  was  able 
to  attack  the  line  with  better  results. 
Several  of  the  strongest  players  were 
injured    in    this    and    the    game    with 


Pennsylvania,  and  when  the  team  met 
Yale,  it  was  only  hoped  that  Colum- 
bia would  be  able  to  hold   the   New 
Haven  team   down  to   a  small   score. 
Yale's     heavy    attack    was,     however, 
much   too    strong   and    Columbia   suf- 
fered    another     defeat.        For     these 
losses    it    seemed    impossible    that   the 
eleven  could  have  retrieved  itself,  but 
the  game  against  Cornell  showed  a  re- 
markable     improvement.         Columbia 
was  able  throughout  the  contest  to  go 
through  the  Ithaca  line  for  substantial 
gains  and  a  victory  resulted.     Colum- 
bia's record  follows : 
Columbia,  10 ;  Union,  o. 
Columbia,  28;  Franklin  and  Marshall,  0. 
Columbia,  31 ;  Tufts,  o. 
Columbia,  11 ;  Williams,  o. 
Columbia,  11 ;  Swarthmore,  o. 
Columbia,   o;  Amherst,  12. 
Columbia,   o;  Pennsylvania,  16. 
Columbia,   o ;  Yale,  34. 
Columbia,  12 ;  Cornell,  6. 

One  game  was  played  by  the  Second 
Varsity  team,  composed  entirely  of  sub- 
stitutes,   against    Stevens    Institute    of 
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Hoboken,  and  was  won  by  Columbia 
by  a  score  of  lo  to  o.  T.  J.  Thorp, 
right  tackle  on  the  Varsity  eleven,  was 
elected  captain  of  the  team  for  next 
year. 

The    Freshman    class    organized    a 
football  team  early  during  the  season 
and  played  a  series  of  games,  exhibit- 
ing rather  poor  form  against  teams  of 
equal  ability.     The  record  is :, 
Col.  1908,  56;  Dwight  School,  0. 
Col.  1908, 15;  Horace  Mann  School,  0. 
Col.  1908,   o ;  St.  Paul's  School,  49. 
Col.  1908,   o;  Pennsylvania  1908,  35. 
Col.  1908,   o;  Columbia  1907,  6. 

The  annual  Fall  Regatta  was  not 
held  on  Election  Day  as  usual,  but  on 
November  5,  the  Saturday  preceding. 
The  race  between  the  upper  classes 
was  won  by  a  graduate  crew,  with  the 
Sophomores  second  and  the  Seniors 
third.  The  interclass  four-oared  con- 
test was  won  by  1905 ;  1907  was  second 
and  1906  third.  The  College  Fresh- 
man eight  defeated  the  Science  Fresh- 
men. The  races  were  rowed  over  the 
course  on  the  Hudson  from  129th 
Street  to  the  Gould  Boathouse. 

The  Track  Team  started  in  very 
early  to  prepare  for  the  fall  work,  and 
on  Thursday,  November  3,  the  annual 
underclass  games  were  held  on  South 
Field.  The  entries  from  both  classes 
were  numerous  and  the  contests  were 
generally  very  close.  1907  won  the 
meet  by  77%  points  to  GsV^  for  the 
Freshmen.  A  Freshman  track  team 
is  now  being  organized. 

The  Cross  Country  Club  began  prac- 
tising in  October  and  held  their  first 
handicap  race  on  November  11.  L.  P. 
Hosford,  1906  S.,  was  the  winner,  with 
L.  M.  Kniffen  1906  S.,  secomd,  and  J. 
A.  Church  1906  S.,  third.  The  Juniors 
won    the    interclass    championship    on 


November  16,  with  the  Sophomores 
second.  C.  D.  Macdonald,  the  winner 
of  the  latter  race,  is  captain  of  the 
Varsity  team,  and  broke  the  Univer- 
sity record  for  the  cross  country 
course.  Cornell  won  the  intercol- 
legiate cross  country  championship  at 
Travers  Island  on  November  23,  Co- 
lumbia showing  up  very  poorly. 

The  intercollegiate  individual  Tennis 
championship  was  won  by  Robert  Le- 
roy  of  Columbia  on  October  7,  after 
having  defeated  representatives  of 
Pennsylvania,  Williams,  Princeton  and 
Harvard. 

The  Fencing  Team  began  practice 
early  in  October  and  steps  were  im- 
mediately taken  for  the  formation  of 
a  Freshman  team.  Several  Columbia 
men  participated  in  a  number  of  ex- 
hibition bouts  at  the  New  York  Turn 
Verein  on  November  19. 

The  Swimming  and  Water  Polo 
teams  began  practice  with  a  number 
of  last  year's  men  on  hand.  Colum- 
bia won  two  swimming  races  from  the 
New  York  Athletic  Club  on  November 
12,  but  was  defeated  in  the  water  polo 
game  by  7  to  o.  Weekly  races  in  the 
Columbia  pool  have  begim. 

Columbia's  Golf  team  did  not  par- 
ticipate in  the  intercollegiate  golf 
championships  this  year,  but  is  pre- 
paring a  schedule  for  next  spring 
which  will  include  matches  with  sev- 
eral prominent  country  clubs,  and  pos- 
sibly Cornell  and  Pennsylvania. 

The  Basketball,  Hockey,  Gymnas- 
ium, Lacrosse,  and  Cane-spree  teams 
have  all  begun  practice  and  the  pros- 
pects for  a  successful  winter  athletic 
season  are  very  bright.  Schedules  for 
each  of  the  Varsity  teams  have  either 
been  announced  or  are  in  course  of 
preparation.  G.  A.  Younger 
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STATISTICS 
An  inspection  of  the  accompanying 
table  will  show  that  there  has  been 
quite  an  increase  in  the  total  for  1904 
over  that  for  1903;  an  increase  that  is 
largely  due  to  the  enrolment  of  the 
newly  consolidated  College  of  Phar- 
macy. Columbia  College  shows  a  very 
satisfactory  increase,  particularly  in 
the  Freshman  Class,  which  is  the 
largest  in  the  history  of  the  College. 
In  1902  and  previous  years,  students 
were  not  assigned  to  the  class  wjth 
which  they  should  graduate,  but  to  a 
lower  class,  in  case  they  were  held  back 
by  conditions,  which  fact  explains  the 
apparent  discrepancy  in  the  figures  for 
the  individual  classes  as  between  1902 
and  1904.  Barnard  College  has  had 
a  slight  decrease,  due  entirely  to  the 
fact  that  women  music  students  now 
register  under  Fine  Arts  in  the  Co- 
lumbia University  Corporation,  in- 
stead of  being  enrolled  as  Barnard 
College  specials. 

The  graduate  faculties  of  Political 
Science  and  Philosophy  show  a  slight 
increase  over  1903,  while  the  increase 
in  the  Faculty  of  Pure  Science  is 
quite  remarkable.  It  is  due  in  a  meas- 
ure to  the  fact  that  graduate  students 
in  Applied  Science  are  no  longer  en- 
rolled under  that  faculty,  but  from  this 
year  on  register  under  Pure  Science. 
The  fact  that  the  fees  in  Applied  Sci- 
ence are  $250  and  in  Pure  Science  only 
$150,  has  caused  a  number  of  students 
holding  baccalaureate  degrees  and  en- 
tering Columbia  on  advanced  stand- 
ing to  become  candidates  for  the  mas- 
ter's degree  under  the  Faculty  of 
Pure  Science  instead  of  an  engineer- 
ing degree  under  the  Faculty  of  Ap- 
plied Science.  These  two  factors, 
however,  do  not  account  for  the  total 
growth  of  the  enrolment  in  the 
Faculty  of  Pure  Science,  which  last 
year   also    showed    a   considerable    in- 


crease over  the  year  preceding.  The 
enrolment  in  the  Faculty  of  Applied 
Science  is  a  trifle  smaller  than  it  was 
in  1903,  due  in  large  measure  to  the 
same  causes  which  effected  the  in- 
crease in  the  Faculty  of  Pure  Science. 
The  enrolment  in  the  School  of  Archi- 
tecture, which  in  previous  years  was 
included  under  the  Faculty  of  Applied 
Science,  is  given  separately  this  year 
for  the  first  time. 

The  decrease  in  the  registration  of 
the  professional  schools  of  Law  and 
Medicine  is  a  natural  one  and  due 
chiefly  to  the  increased  requirements 
of  admission.  The  baccalaureate  de- 
gree was  required  for  admission  to  the 
Law  School  in  the  fall  of  1903  for  the 
first  time  and  since  then  the  enrolment 
has  declined.  It  should  reach  its  mini- 
mum next  year,  and  from  1906  on  a 
continuous  growth  should  set  in.  In 
the  Medical  School  also  increased 
standards  of  admission  were  first  put 
into  practice  in  the  fall  of  1903,  and 
this  year  the  increase  of  the  tuition  fee 
from  $200  to  $250  per  annum  has  no 
doubt  also  affected  the  enrolment.  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  as  has 
been  pointed  out  several  times  before, 
that  a  decrease  in  the  enrolment  of  stu- 
dents of  medicine  during  the  past  year 
or  two  has  been  observed  in  almost 
every  medical  faculty  connected  with 
an  American  higher  institution  of 
learning. 

Teachers  College  shows  a  slight  in- 
crease over  1903,  and  the  Summer 
Session  a  small  loss,  which  has  been 
accounted  for  in  the  September  issue 
of  the  Quarterly. 

The  figures  for  officers  have  been 
revised  so  as  to  exclude  all  Horace 
Mann  School  and  Speyer  School  in- 
structors, who  are  not  directly  con- 
nected with  the  University. 

R.  Tom  BO,  Jr. 
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Students  registered  in : 

1899 

1900 

1901  1 

1902 

1903 

1904 

Columbia  College ... 

446 

464 

481 

485 

493 

527 

106 

93 

45 

124 
95 

58 

141 
102 
98 

1 

70 

45 

119 
III 
112 
no 
41 

145 

Sophomores 

113 

Juniors                                         

117 

T06 

Specials 

46 

Barnard  College 

223 

292 

328 

345 

399 

363 

Freshmen 

Sophomores                                       .  .    . 

it 

39 
39 

66q 

82 
51 
39 

99 

92 
79 
73 
49 
52 

lOI 

Vi 

no 

75 

Juniors                                          

?° 

Seniors            

Specials 

25 

Total  undergraduates 

756 

809 

830 

89a 

890 

Faculty  of  Political  Science 

Faculty  of  Philosophy                  

118 
108 
53 
71 
22 

109 
20 

18 

150 

317 

23 

3ti 

17 

148 
392 

vL 

* 

Auditors 

9 

Total  non-professional  graduate  students  .    . 

372 

432 

494 

547 

637 

709 

Schools  of  Applied  Science 

464 

546 

604 

685 

719 

589 

130 
114 
III 
69 
37 
3 

153 
132 
123 
99 

'I 

193 
156 
127 
91 

'I 

222 
184 

38 

5 

177 
226 
146 
104 

53 
13 

\t 

is6 

Fourth-year                                    .    . 

M 

Specials                                 

Graduates 

t 

Fine  Arts 

109 

Architecture                       

f 

X 

i 

f 

i 

74 
35 

Music 

Law  School 

377 

427 

443 

468 

384 

342 

First-year                      

166 
III 
99 

I 

172 
151 

100 

4 

165 

2 

182 
135 
129 
22 

104 

149 

119 

12 

106 

Second-year       

98 

127 
11 

Specials 

Medical  School 

757 

751 

81  s 

777 

669 

560 

First-year 

226 
159 
158 
173 
41 

245 
190 
148 
147 
21 

269 
199 

20 

203 
205 
181 
171 
17 

107 
164 
191 
178 
29 

97 
106 

Third-year                 

156 

Fourth-year 

190 

Specials 

II 

College  0/ Pharmacy 

435 

261 

157 
17 

Graduates 

Teachers  College 

317 

448 

557 

S6l 

624 

640 

42 

46 
38 
92 

24 
30 

40 

5i 

141 
79 

162 
III 

43 
21 
155 
145 

i 

4? 

201 
174 
40 
95 
39 

29 

44 
237 
195 
23 
99 
13 

Second-year      .           

Third-year     

Graduates 

Auditors  and  unclassified  students  .    . 

Total  professional  students 

1915 

2172 

2419 

2493 

2396 

2675 

Double  registration  § 

_ 

105 

136 

120 

189 

218 

Net  total  resident  students 

2956 

3255 

3586 

3750 

3736 

4056 

Summer  Session 

417 

579 

643 

1001 

961 

2956 

108 
3564 

86 
4079 

91 
4302 

180 

4557 

184 
4833 

Grand  total  regular  students 

_750_ 
412 

721 

420 

_A35_ 
473 

732 
509 

684 

Officers 

440 

449 

551 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  are  this  year  910  pupils  in  the  Horace  Mann  School  and 
168  in  the  Speyer  School. 

*Frora  October,  1900,  women  graduates  regnster  under  the  University  Faculties. 

t  Graduate  students  in  applied  science  are  now  registered  under  the  faculty  of  pure 
science. 

X  students  in  architecture  are  included  under  applied  science  previous  to  1904. 

II  Students  in  music  are  included  under  Barnard  College  (specials)  previous  to  1904. 

g  Includes  candidates  for  University  degfrees  and  Teachers  College  diplomas. 
**  Includes  Summer  Session  students  who  returned  for  work  in  the  fall. 
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THE    150TH    ANNIVERSARY    OF    THE    FOUNDATION 
OF  KING'S  COLLEGE,  OCTOBER  24-31,    1904 

AT  a  meeting  of  the  Tmstees  of  Columbia  College  in  the  City 
of  New  York  held  on  Monday,  the  second  day  of  March, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nineteen  hundred  and  three, 
it  was  resolved  that  the  One  Hundred  and  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of 
the  Foundation  of  King's  College,  occurring  on  October  31,  1904, 
be  celebrated  with  appropriate  academic  ceremonies,  and  that  the 
arrangements  for  such  celebration  be  referred,  with  power,  to  a 
special  committee  consisting  of  three  members  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  of  whom  the  chairman  should  be  one,  and  of  five  officers 
of  the  University,  to  be  appointed  by  the  President.  The  Chair- 
man of  the  Board,  Mr.  George  L.  Rives,  appointed  to  serve  with 
him  on  such  special  committee  the  President  of  the  University  and 
the  Clerk  of  the  Board,  Mr.  John  B.  Pine.  Professors  J.  Howard 
Van  Amringe,  Munroe  Smith,  Harry  Thurston  Peck,  Robert  Simp- 
son Woodward  and  Henry  Alfred  Todd  were  the  members  of  the 
Faculty  selected  to  serve  on  the  special  committee,  and  the  Presi- 
dent also  appointed  a  Committee  on  Arrangements,  consisting  of 
the  following  officers  of  the  University,  who  were  given  charge  of 
the  details  of  the  celebration :  Professor  Rudolf  Tombo,  Jr.,  chair- 
man, Mr.  Frederick  P.  Keppel,  secretary.  Professors  Henry  E. 
Crampton,  George  F.  Sever,  Marston  T.  Bogert,  George  L.  Meylan, 
James  B.  Scott,  Bradley  Stoughton,  and  Leonard  B.  McWhood, 
Mr.  Joseph  C.  Pfister,  Dr.  Charles  E.  Lucke,  Dr.  Adam  L.  Jones, 
Mr.  John  L.  Kind,  Mr.  Clyde  Furst  and  Mr.  Frederick  A.  Goetze. 

Several  meetings  of  these  committees  were  held  in  the  spring 
of  1904,  and  it  was  finally  decided  to  adopt  the  following  as  the 
main  features  of  the  programme : 

A  Trustees'  reception  and  departmental  exhibits  on  Friday 
afternoon,  October  28;  a  students'  dance  on  Friday  evening;  a  foot- 
ball game  with  Yale  on  Saturday  afternoon,  October  29 ;  a  smoker 
at  the  Columbia  University  Club  on  the  evening  of  that  day ;  a  ser- 
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vice  of  praise  and  thanksgiving  on  Sunday  afternoon,  October  30 ; 
laying  of  the  corner  stones  of  Livingston  Hall,  Hartley  Hall,  School 
of  Mines  Building  and  St.  Paul's  Chapel,  and  the  dedication  of  the 
I'Yederick  Ferris  Thompson  Physical  Education  Building  of  Teach- 
ers College  on  Monday  morning,  October  31;  a  University  convo- 
cation Monday  afternoon,  and  an  alumni  dinner  on  the  evening  of 
the  same  day.  This  programme  was  carried  out  as  arranged,  and 
in  addition  several  other  meetings  were  held  in  connection  with  the 
.anniversary,  to  which  reference  will  be  made  hereafter. 

Invitations  to  the  celebration  were  addressed  to  the  alumni  of 
the  University,  as  well  as  to  a  considerable  number  of  former  stu- 
dents, and  especial  efforts  were  made  to  enlist  the  interest  of  the 
various  alumni  associations,  particularly  of  the  local  associations 
scattered  throughout  the  country.  As  a  result,  two  or  three  such  or- 
ganizations Vi'hich  had  been  dormant  for  several  years  were  revived 
and  considerable  enthusiasm  was  aroused.  Alumni  from  all  sections 
of  the  country  participated  in  the  celebration,  and  the  large  attend- 
ance of  alumni  at  the  different  ceremonies  was  no  doubt  due  to  the 
fact  that  they  had  been  made  to  understand  that  the  first  place  at  all 
of  the  exercises  was  to  be  given  to  them.  Besides  having  an  oppor- 
tunity to  attend  the  exercises  especially  provided  for  them,  the  stu- 
dents were  admitted  to  the  ceremonies  on  Friday,  Sunday  and 
Monday  afternoons.  At  the  service  of  praise  and  at  the  convoca- 
tion, the  Trustees  and  officers  of  the  University,  the  holders  of 
Iionorary  degrees  from  the  University,  descendants  of  Presidents 
of  King's  College  and  Columbia  College,  and  prominent  guests, 
were  seated  on  the  platform,  and  provision  for  the  families  of  Trus- 
tees, officers,  and  recipients  of  honorary  degrees,  was  made  on  the 
gallery  and  one  section  of  the  floor  of  the  Gymnasium,  in  which 
building  these  exercises  were  conducted. 

The  events  connected  with  the  celebration  began  with  a  Kom- 
miers,  given  by  the  Deiitschcr  Verein  on  the  evening  of  Monday, 
October  24,   1904,  in  the  officers'  dining  room.  University  Hall. 

Deatscher  Verein       Professor  Karl  Lamprecht,  of  the  University  of 

Kommers  Leipzig,  who  delivered,  under  the  auspices  of  the 

University,  a  course  of  lectures  in  German  on  "  Prohleme  der  mo- 

dernen  Geschichtszmssenschaft "  on  the  first  four  days  of  the  week, 
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was  the  special  giiest  of  the  Society  and  was  made  an  honorary  mem- 
ber of  the  Verein  upon  the  occasion  of  the  gathering.  An  unusually 
large  delegation  of  members  of  the  Verein,  including  alumni,  offi- 
cers and  students,  was  present,  as  well  as  several  invited  officers, 
including  the  President  of  the  University.  The  address  of  wel- 
come was  made  by  Professor  W.  H.  Carpenter,  of  the  Germanic 
Department,  President  of  the  Verein,  to  which  Professor  Lamprecht 
made  a  happy  response.  President  Butler  then  spoke  on  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  opening  of  the  150th  Anniversary  by  the  Deutscher 
Verein,  which  lent  to  the  celebration  an  international  coloring. 
Professor  Rudolf  Tombo,  Jr.,  responded  for  the  Faculty,  and  Mr. 
W.  F.  J.  Piel  for  the  students.  In  addition,  informal  speeches  were 
made  by  Dean  Perry  of  the  faculty  of  philosophy.  Dean  Kirchwey 
of  the  faculty  of  law,  and  Professor  Calvin  Thomas  of  the  Ger- 
manic department.  The  enthusiasm  that  was  manifested  at  this, 
the  first  gathering  of  the  anniversary,  augured  well  for  the  success 
of  the  remainder  of  the  celebration. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  October  25,  a  regular  meeting  of  the 
Association  of  the  Alumni  of  Columbia  College  was  held  at  Sherry's, 
and  on  the  succeeding  evening,  Wednesday,  October  26,  the  fol- 
lowing fraternities  had  anniversary  reunions  of  their  alumni  at  the 
respective  chapter  houses  or  rooms :  Alpha  Chi  Rho,  Alpha  Delta 
Phi,  Alpha  Tau  Omega,  Beta  Theta  Pi,  Delta  Kappa  Epsilon,  Delta 
Phi,  Delta  Tau  Delta,  Delta  Upsilon,  Phi  Delta  Theta,  Phi  Gamma 
Delta,  Phi  Kappa  Sigma,  Psi  Upsilon,  Sigma  Chi,  Theta  Delta  Chi, 
Theta  Xi,  and  Zeta  Psi. 

On  Thursday  evening,  October  27,  King's  Crown  celebrated  the 
anniversary  by  holding  a  special  sesquicentennial  meeting.  A  short 
business  meeting  was  first  held,  at  which  Chalmers  Wood,  Jr.,  1904, 
was  elected  to  the  presidency  of  the  Crown,  in  place  of  W.  J. 
Mitchell,  1905,  deceased.  A  social  meeting  followed  the  business 
session.  Columbia  songs  were  sung,  and  altogether  a  most  enjoy- 
able evening  was  spent  by  the  large  number  of  Crowners  who  at- 
tended the  meeting. 
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RECEPTION   BY   THE   TRUSTEES 

Friday  afternoon,  October  28,  was  given  over  to  the  Trustees' 
reception,  inspection  of  buildings  and  departmental  exhibits  at 
Morningside  Heights.  In  addition  to  the  14,000  notices  sent  to 
alumni,  15,000  cards  of  invitation  had  been  distributed  to  friends 
of  Trustees,  officers,  alumni,  and  students ;  to  prominent  officials  of 
the  United  States,  the  State  and  the  City ;  to  officers  of  other  higher 
institutions  of  learning  and  to  leading  educators  throughout  the 
country;  to  the  clergy  of  the  City  and  to  representative  citizens. 
A  plan  and  directory  of  the  buildings  was  distributed  on  the  grounds 
for  the  guidance  of  visitors.  Newspaper  estimates  placed  the  at- 
tendance during  the  afternoon  at  between  15,000  and  25,000,  and 
while  the  latter  figure  may  be  somewhat  exaggerated,  there  is  no 
question  of  the  fact  that  never  in  the  history  of  the  University  has 
such  a  large  body  of  visitors  been  gathered  in  the  University  build- 
ings. The  subway  had  been  opened  the  previous  day  and  with 
trains  in  both  directions  stopping  at  the  station  on  Broadway  and 
One  Hundred  and  Sixteenth  Street,  at  the  very  corner  of  the 
grounds,  better  transportation  facilities  could  not  have  been  wished 
for.  Moreover,  the  afternoon  was  blessed  with  the  most  splendid 
weather  imaginable.  It  was  a  typical  Indian  summer  day  and  the 
weather  remained  ideal  to  the  conclusion  of  the  celebration. 

The  guests  of  the  University  were  received  in  the  rotunda  of 
the  Library  by  President  Butler  and  the  Trustees  of  Columbia  Col- 
lege, student  marshals  being  stationed  at  the  main  entrance  of  the 
reading  room  to  introduce  the  visitors  to  the  President.  Numerous 
faculty  and  student  marshals  were  posted  about  the  grounds  and 
buildings  to  guide  visitors  on  their  tour  of  inspection.  All  of  the 
buildings  on  Morningside  Heights,  including  Barnard  College  and 
Teachers  College,  were  thrown  open  for  inspection,  and  individual 
receptions,  teas  and  exhibitions  were  held  by  a  number  of  depart- 
ments. During  the  afternoon  a  delegation  of  Chinese  students  of 
the  University  waited  upon  President  Butler  and  presented  to  him  a 
carved  screen  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl.  The  Japanese  stu- 
dents in  honor  of  the  celebration  gave  to  the  University  a  Japanese 
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vase  and  stand.  Another  gift  to  the  University  that  may  be  re- 
corded here  was  made  by  Isaac  N.  SeHgman,  a  large  water-color  of 
the  buildings  and  grounds.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  feature 
of  the  afternoon,  at  least  in  the  light  of  the  historical  importance 
of  the  celebration,  was  an  exhibition  of  Columbiana,  held  in  the 
bibliographical  room  of  the  Library,  of  which  a  brief  description  is 
given  herewith : 

Exhibit  of  Columbiana 

In  connection  with  the  celebration  of  the  Anniversary  of  the 
College  there  was  placed  upon  exhibition  in  the  Bibliothecal  Mu- 
seum a  selection  of  portraits,  manuscripts,  pamphlets  and  books, 
intended  to  illustrate,  so  far  as  possible  in  the  limited  space  avail- 
able, "  the  history  and  growth  of  King's  College,  Columbia  College 
and  Columbia  University,  but  in  no  respect  to  represent  the  literary 
productions  which  have  emanated  from  these  sources." 

The  earliest  document  shown  was  the  manuscript  Record  book 
of  the  drawings  of  the  Public  Lottery,  November  14-26,  1748, 
managed  by  Peter  Vallette  and  Peter  van  Brugh  Livingston,  com- 
missioners appointed  by  an  act  of  the  colonial  legislature  authorizing 
the  raising  of  money  in  this  manner  "  for  the  advancement  of 
learning  and  toward  the  founding  of  a  college  within  the  Colony." 
Next  in  order  of  date  came  an  autograph  letter  from  Bishop  George 
Berkeley  written  in  1749  to  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  in  which  he  writes 
prophetically  regarding  the  establishment  of  a  college: 

"  I  believe  it  may  suffice  to  begin  with  a  President  and  two 
fellows.  If  they  can  promise  but  three  fit  persons  I  doubt  not  the 
college  from  smallest  beginning  would  soon  grow  considerable.  I 
should  conceive  good  hope  were  you  at  the  head  of  it.  Colleges 
from  small  beginnings  grow  by  subsequent  bequests  and  benefac- 
tions. And  when  this  is  once  well  done  there  is  no  doubt  it  will 
grow  and  thrive." 

Following  these  was  Dr.  William  Smith's  "  A  general  idea  of 
the  College  of  Mirania  .  .  .  addressed  more  immediately  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Trustees  nominated  by  the  Legislature,  to 
receive  proposals,  &c.,  relating  to  the  establishment  of  a  college 
in  the  Province  of  New  York,"  published  in  1753. 

President  Samuel  Johnson's  "Advertisement,"  of  May  31, 
1754,  announcing  that  tuition  would  begin  in  the  vestry  room  of 
Trinity  Church  on  July  i,  appeared  in  The  New  York  Mercury  of 
June  3,  of  that  year,  antedating  by  exactly  five  months  the  grant- 
ing of  the  charter  on  October  31.  A  copy  of  this  charter  and  of 
the  additional  charter   granted   in    1755,   bound   together  in   one 
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volume,  and  having  the  autograph  of  John  Jay  on  the  title-page, 
were  in  the  exhibit.  Illustrating  the  bitter  religious  opposition 
raised  against  the  new  college  there  were  shown  The  Independent 
Reflector,  1753,  written  by  William  Livingston,  one  of  the  gov- 
ernors named,  but  who  refused  to  qualify,  and  in  reply  to  these 
attacks  "  A  brief  vindication  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Trustees 
relating  to  the  College,  1754,"  from  the  pen  of  Benjamin  Nicoll, 
another  member  of  the  Board.  The  original  deed  of  conveyance 
by  which  the  corporation  of  Trinity  Church  transferred  to  the 
Governors  of  the  College  a  portion  of  the  King's  Farm  in  1755, 
and  two  large  parchment  deeds  of  gifts  of  thirty-four  thousand 
acres  of  land  in  the  county  of  Gloucester,  granted  to  the  College  by 
Governor  Henry  Moore  in  1770  and  Governor  William  Tryon  in 
1774,  later  lost  to  the  College  in  the  settlement  of  the  boundary  line 
between  this  State  and  New  Hampshire,  were  also  exhibited.  From 
the  records  of  the  College  were  shown  "  The  Matricula  or  Register 
of  Admission  and  Graduation,  &  of  Officers  employed  in  King's 
College  at  New  York,  1754-77"  and  "Minutes  of  the  meetings 
of  the  Board  of  Governors,  7th  May,  i775-20th  March,  1770"; 
also  the  "  Book  of  misdemeanors  in  King's  College;  the  first  of  the 
kind,  beginning  in  the  year  1771."  Very  curious  and  entertaining 
are  many  of  the  entries  in  this  Black  Book  and  in  the  "  Matricula." 

Another  interesting  exhibit  was  a  ms.  copy  of  a  "  Draft  of 
Charter  for  the  American  University  in  the  Province  of  New 
York,"  prepared  and  approved  by  the  Governors  of  King's  College 
August  4,  1774,  and  forwarded  to  the  King  by  Lieutenant  Governor 
Colden  and  Governor  William  Tryon  early  in  1775.  But  the  King 
had  other  matters  than  that  of  chartering  a  university  to  attend 
to  in  America  in  that  eventful  year.  Thirteen  years  earlier,  in 
1762,  the  King  had  issued  a  Royal  Brief  authorizing  a  house  to 
house  collection  of  monies  for  the  joint  benefit  of  the  colleges  of 
Philadelphia  and  New  York,  and  Dr.  William  Smith  and  Sir  James 
Jay  were  authorized  to  make  the  collection.  Two  printed  *'  humble 
representations  "  of  these  two  collectors  were  shown,  on  one  of 
which  was  written  by  a  contemporary  hand :  "  2000  £  was  collected 
by  these  two  people.  Query  how  disposed  of."  The  Governors 
of  the  College  felt  that  they  did  not  receive  from  Sir  James  Jay 
all  the  sums  of  money  he  had  collected  for  them,  and  letters  pub- 
lished by  him  in  the  effort  to  defend  himself  in  1771  and  1774  were 
also  in  evidence. 

The  Treasurer's  "  Receipt  book  for  amounts  paid  for  salaries 
to  presidents,  professors,  etc.,  of  King's  College  and  Columbia 
College  from  June  19th,  1781,  to  May  5th,  1792,"  contained  many 
interesting  signatures. 
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The  collections  relating  to  the  earliest  presidents  were  especially 
worthy  of  notice.  The  J ohnsoniana  included  the  colonial  silverware 
of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  the  first  President  of  King's  College,  his  two 
diplomas  from  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Universities,  his  Hebrew  and 
Greek  Bible,  and  a  copy  of  his  *'  Elcmenta  philosophica  "  written 
for  the  instruction  of  his  sons,  and  afterwards  published  by  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  and  used  as  a  text-book  in  the  College  at  Phila- 
delphia. There  w^ere  autograph  letters  of  Myles  Cooper,  the  second 
President,  two  diplomas  signed  by  him,  a  volume  of  his  poems 
and  several  of  his  sermons  and  political  pamphlets,  including  his 
"  Friendly  address  to  all  reasonable  Americans."  In  connection 
with  the  documents  relating  to  William  Samuel  Johnson,  the  first 
President  of  Columbia  College,  there  was  shown  a  set  of  printer's 
proofs  of  the  original  draft  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  with  amendments  written  in  by  his  own  hand,  which  were 
incorporated  before  its  adoption.  Among  these  were  the  right  of 
"  Affirmation,"  the  provisions  forbidding  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  accept  gifts,  giving  to  Congress  the  right  to 
establish  inferior  courts,  and  guaranteeing  to  each  state  equal  suf- 
frage in  the  Senate. 

Many  autograph  letters  and  early  publications  of  distinguished 
alumni  were  shown,  among  them  may  be  named  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton and  John  Jay.  "  An  introductory  lecture  to  a  course  of  law 
lectures,  delivered  November  17,  1794,"  by  James  Kent  was  the 
nucleus  of  his  renowned  "  Commentaries."  In  the  same  year 
Professor  Samuel  Latham  Mitchill  published  his  "  Present  state 
of  learning  in  the  College  of  New  York."  Volumes  of  ms.  sermons 
and  lectures  by  President  Barnard,  Professor  Anthon  and  others; 
ms.  "  admittatur  "  cards ;  commencement  and  class  day  programmes 
and  tickets  of  early  years  in  the  last  century ;  scrap-book  collections 
of  other  memorabilia,  and  a  number  of  medals  added  greatly  to  the 
interest  of  the  exhibit. 

On  the  side  of  student  activities  were  shown  the  earliest  ms. 
record  books  of  the  Philolexian  and  Peithologian  Societies,  speci- 
mens of  periodical  publications,  and  collections  of  Columbia  verse 
and  songs. 

On  the  walls  were  hung  portraits  in  oil  of  eight  distinguished 
graduates :  Samuel  Provost,  of  the  first  class  graduated  from  King's 
College  in  1758,  the  first  Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
consecrated  in  the  United  States,  portrait  loaned  by  the  Vestry  of 
Trinity  Church;  John  Jay,  class  of  1764,  copy  of  portrait  painted 
by  Gilbert  Stuart;  Robert  R.  Livingston,  class  of  1765,  negotiator 
of  the  Louisiana  purchase,  portrait  loaned  by  Mr.  John  Henry 
Livingston;  Benjamin  Moore,  class  of  1768,  Bishop  and  President 
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of  the  College;  Goiiverneiir  Morris,  class  of  1768,  portrait,  believed 
to  have  been  painted  by  Sully,  loaned  by  Mrs.  Gouverneur  Morris ; 
Alexander  Hamilton,  class  of  1774,  painted  by  Jonathan  Trumbull, 
a  splendid  example  of  his  skill,  loaned  by  Philip  Schuyler ;  De  Witt 
Clinton,  class  of  1786,  mayor,  governor  and  U.  S.  Senator;  and 
Abram  Stevens  Hewitt,  class  of  1842,  mayor  and  "  New  York's 
greatest  citizen,"  portrait  loaned  by  Mrs.  Hewitt. 

On  the  walls  were  also  hung  rare  engraved  portraits  of  early 
presidents,  engravings  and  water-color  paintings  of  the  college 
buildings  at  the  earlier  sites,  unique  plans  of  the  King's  Farm  prop- 
erty, and  a  copy  of  the  first  General  Catalogue,  a  broadside  issued 
in  1774.  In  the  East  corridor  of  the  Library  were  hung  a  **  series 
of  diplomas  representing  the  administrations  of  twelve  presidents." 

The  collection  covered  by  the  Bibliography  has  been  the  accumu- 
lation of  time  rather  than  of  effort,  and  is  in  no  sense  complete, 
for  only  within  the  past  few  years  has  any  systematic  attempt  been 
made  to  bring  together  and  collate  all  that  may  properly  be  called 
Columbiana.  But  having  attained  its  present  size,  the  collection 
should  be,  and  it  is  hoped  will  be,  increased  by  gifts  of  publications 
of  all  kinds,  class  and  alumni  records  and  other  memorabilia,  either 
in  manuscript  or  print,  relating  in  any  way  to  the  University,  its 
officers,  alumni  and  students.  It  is  intended  that  all  such  records 
shall  be  carefully  preserved  and  systematically  arranged  in  a  sepa- 
rate room  in  the  University  Library,  in  order  that  they  may  be  avail- 
able to  the  alumni  and  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  history  and 
life  of  the  University. 
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Departmental  Exhibits 

The  Department  of  Architecture  gave  a  tea  and  an  exhibition 
of  the  work  of  the  students. 

The  Department  of  Astronomy  gave  a  tea  and  placed  its  equip- 
ment on  exhibition, 

Barnard  College  was  open  for  inspection  and  had  special  ex- 
hibits of  photographs. 

The  Department  of  Botany  offered  an  exhibition  of  botanical 
preparations  and  photographs.  The  Department  has  just  com- 
pleted and  mounted  a  valuable  collection  of  the  trees  and  shrubs 
in  the  vicinity  of  New  York. 

The  Department  of  Chemistry  had  all  of  its  laboratories  open 
for  inspection.  The  Chemical  Museum,  which  is  one  the  largest 
of  its  kind  in  the  world,  was  also  open  for  inspection. 

In  the  Departments  of  Civil  and  Electrical  Engineering  all  of 
the  laboratories  and  drawing  rooms  were  open  for  inspection  and 
special  exhibits  were  given. 

The  Department  of  Geology  kept  its  rooms  and  museum  open 
to  visitors. 

The  Departments  of  Greek  and  Latin  united  in  giving  a  recep- 
tion and  tea. 

All  the  departments  of  the  Library  were  open  to  visitors,  and 
every  possible  opportunity  was  afforded  for  examining  the  seminar 
rooms,  special  collections,  the  galleries,  etc.  The  special  exhibit 
of  Columbiana  is  treated  elsewhere. 

The  Department  of  Mechanical  Engineering  gave  a  tea.  The 
draughting  rooms  and  laboratories  were  open  to  visitors,  and  besides 
an  exhibit  of  completed  work,  the  students  themselves  were  en- 
gaged on  work;  experiments  were  shown  in  the  laboratories,  and 
in  the  experimental  laboratories  every  engine  was  running. 

A  reception  was  given  by  the  Department  of  Mechanics.  All 
the  rooms  were  open  for  inspection  and  members  of  the  Department 
were  present  to  explain  to  visitors  the  object  and  manipulation  of 
the  instruments  and  models  on  exhibition. 

The  Department  of  Metallurgy  held  a  reception,  keeping  its 
rooms  and  museum  open  to  visitors. 

The  Department  of  Mining  gave  a  reception  and  tea.  Its 
rooms  and  museum  were  open  for  inspection. 

The  University  orchestra  during  the  reception  gave  a  concert  in 
South  Hall,  conducted  by  Mr.  Gustav  Hinrichs  of  the  Department 
of  Music, 
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The  Division  of  Oriental  Languages  exhibited  manuscripts, 
books,  and  collections  in  the  rooms  of  the  several  departments  in- 
cluded in  the  division. 

The  Departments  of  Philosophy  and  Psychology  gave  a  recep- 
tion in  the  Library  Building.  There  was  also  an  exhibition  of 
psychological  apparatus  in  the  laboratories  in  Fayerweather  Hall. 

The  programme  of  the  Department  of  Physical  Education  was 
as  follows : 

3  o'clock — Demonstration  of  Physical  Training  by  Sophomore 
Class  and  Basketball  game  by  University  team  in  the  University 
Gymnasium.      Department  open  for  inspection. 

4  o'clock — Demonstration  of  Physical  Training  by  classes  from 
Speyer  School  and  Horace  Mann  School  in  Thompson  Gymnasium. 

5  o'clock — Inspection  of  Thompson  Building;  reception  and  tea 
in  the  Thompson  Building, 

The  Department  of  Physics  gave  an  afternoon  tea.  All  the 
rooms  were  open  for  inspection.  Specimens  of  radium  were  ex- 
hibited and  some  interesting  experiments  were  demonstrated. 

In  the  Faculty  of  Political  Science  the  statistical  laboratory 
was  open  for  inspection,  and  a  reception  was  held  in  the  Library 
rooms. 

The  Department  of  Romance  Languages  and  Literatures  gave 
a  tea  and  an  exhibition  of  dissertations  and  other  documents. 

All  departments  of  Teachers  College  and  the  Horace  Mann 
School  were  open  to  visitors.      Several  special  exhibits  were  held. 

The  Department  of  Zoology  gave  a  general  exhibition  of  the 
collections,  aquaria,  etc.,  many  of  the  exhibits  having  been  especially 
prepared  for  the  occasion. 
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Students'  Dance 

About  eight  hundred  people  assembled  in  the  University  Gym- 
nasium on  Friday  evening,  October  28,  for  the  students'  dance  held 
in  connection  with  the  anniversary  celebration.  The  decorations 
used  for  the  dance^  as  well  as  for  the  praise  service  and  convocation, 
were  virtually  identical  with  those  used  at  the  installation  of  Presi- 
dent Butler.  The  stage  was  surmounted  by  a  pediment  of  classic 
design,  and  upon  the  pediment  were  placed  the  seals  of  Columbia, 
Barnard  and  Teachers  Colleges,  and  the  motto,  "  In  Liimine  Tito 
Videbimus  Lumen/'  Upon  the  columns  and  pilasters  in  front  of 
the  stage  were  hung  escutcheons,  bearing  the  seals  of  the  City,  the 
State  and  the  United  States.  Draperies  of  blue  with  a  frieze  of 
white  festoons  formed  the  background  of  the  stage,  and  blue  and 
white  draperies  covered  the  front  of  the  gallery  and  the  wainscot 
surrounding  the  auditorium. 

Dancing  began  at  ten  o'clock ;  the  order  included  twenty  num- 
bers, music  being  furnished  by  Muller's  orchestra.  Supper  was 
served  from  ten  to  one  in  the  University  Commons,  which  was 
artistically  festooned  with  flags  and  streamers  of  bunting.  The 
committee  in  charge  of  the  dance  consisted  of  N.  W.  Van  Nostrand, 
1905  College,  Chairman,  R.  H.  Bradley,  1905  College,  W.  E.  F. 
Bradley,  1905  Science,  H.  M.  Bangs,  1906  College,  O.  K.  Doty, 
1907  Science,  and  A.  B.  A.  Bradley,  1905  Law. 

Anniversary  Dinner  of  the  Department  of  Electrical 
Engineering 
On  Friday  evening  a  dinner  was  given  by  the  Department  of 
Electrical  Engineering,  which  celebrated  the  15th  anniversary  of 
its  establishment  in  connection  with  the  150th  anniversary  of  the 
foundation  of  King's  College.  The  dinner  was  given  in  the  Engi- 
neering Building  and  was  an  affair  of  unusual  interest.  It  was 
presided  over  by  Professor  F.  B.  Crocker,  who  has  been  at  the  head 
of  the  Electrical  Engineering  staff  since  1889,  the  arrangements 
for  the  dinner  having  been  made  by  Professor  G.  F.  Sever.  The 
speakers  of  the  evening  were  C.  F.  Chandler,  professor  of  chem- 
istry; J.  W.  Lieb,  Jr.,  president  of  the  American  Institute  of  Elec- 
trical Engineers ;  T.  C.  Martin,  editor  of  The  Electrical  World  and 
Engineer;  F.  R.  Hutton,  dean  of  the  faculty  of  applied  sciences  and 
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professor  of  mechanical  engineering;  M.  I.  Pupin,  professor  of 
electro-mechanics ;  WilHam  Hallock,  professor  of  physics ;  and  Gano 
Schick  Dunn,  vice-president  and  chief-engineer  of  the  Crocker- 
Wheeler  Company,  graduated  in  1891,  and  so  far  as  known  the  first 
person  to  win  the  regular  E.E.  degree  from  any  American  univer- 
sity. Among  those  present  were  Professor  R.  B.  Owens  of  McGill 
University ;  Professor  W.  H.  Freedman  of  the  University  of  Ver- 
mont, and  Professor  F.  M.  Pedersen  of  the  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  all  graduates  of  the  electrical  engineering  course  at  the 
University. 

Anniversary  Dinner  of  the  Society  of  Architects 
An  Anniversary  dinner  was  held  by  the  Society  of  Columbia 
University  Architects  at  the  Cafe  Francis,  53  West  35th  Street,  on 
the  evening  of  October  28,  at  which  a  large  representation  of  alumni 
and  former  students  of  the  School  of  Architecture  was  present.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  dinner,  a  regular  business  meeting  was  held, 
with  the  President  of  the  Society,  Mr.  A.  A.  Stoughton,  '88,  in  the 
chair.  Reports  from  the  various  officers  and  committees  were  read, 
after  which  the  meeting  was  addressed  by  Professor  A.  D.  F. 
Hamlin,  who  spoke  very  encouragingly  of  the  prospects  of  the 
school,  and  called  attention  to  a  number  of  contemplated  changes 
in  the  work  and  organization  of  the  department.  At  the  meeting 
a  competition  was  also  thrown  open  to  all  alumni  and  undergradu- 
ates for  a  seal  to  be  used  by  the  Society,  and  prizes  were  offered  for 
the  most  successful  designs,  which  are  to  be  judged  by  a  committee 
appointed  for  that  purpose.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare 
a  suitable  minute  and  resolutions  upon  the  deaths  of  five  former 
students  of  the  School:  Alvan  C.  Nye  of  the  class  of  1884;  A.  R. 
Mcllvaine  of  the  class  of  1888;  Bruce  S.  Palliser  of  the  class  of 
1903  ;  Harold  F.  Percy  of  the  class  of  1904;  and  J.  A.  Bradley,  non- 
graduate,  of  the  class  of  1902.  In  addition  a  Committee  on  Em- 
ployment was  established,  with  which  all  the  alumni  of  the  School 
of  Architecture  may  register,  and  notices  of  the  existence  of  the 
bureau  have  since  been  sent  to  the  various  architectural  associations 
and  organs  where  applications  for  architects  are  likely  to  be  made. 
The  arrangements  for  the  dinner  were  in  charge  of  Joseph  Van 
Vleck,  Jr.,^'96. 
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Football  Game:  Yale  vs.  Columbia 
On  Saturday  afternoon,  October  29,  alumni  and  students  of  the 
University  assembled  at  American  League  Park  to  witness  the 
annual  football  game  between  teams  representing  Yale  University 
and  Columbia  University,  which  this  year  had  been  made  a  feature 
of  the  Anniversary.  An  account  of  the  game,  taken  from  the 
Columbia  Spectator  of  November  i,  1904,  follows: 

Completely  outclassed  in  weight  and  in  general  physical  condi- 
tion, the  Varsity  football  team  was  defeated  by  Yale  by  the  score 
of  34  to  o.  Two  touchdowns  in  the  first  half  and  four  in  the 
second,  and  goals  from  the  first  four  touchdowns  gave  Yale  her 
points.  That  the  score  was  not  still  greater  is  largely  due  to  the 
brilliant  work  of  Metzenthin,  who,  throughout  the  two  thirty-five 
minute  halves,  played  a  game  that  has  seldom,  if  ever,  been  equalled 
on  a  Columbia  team. 

A  crowd  of  about  fifteen  thousand  saw  the  contest.  The  game 
was  called  promptly  at  2  o'clock,  long  before  a  large  number  of 
the  spectators  had  arrived  at  the  field.  Columbia's  cheering  sec- 
tions were  in  both  the  East  and  West  Stands,  while  Yale's  occupied 
but  one  section  in  the  East  Stand.  Throughout  the  game  the 
Columbia  men  stood  by  their  team  well  and  at  the  close  of  the 
contest  joined  in  Sans  Souci  and  in  cheers  for  the  team  collectively 
and  individually.  The  regular  football  songs  were  not  attempted 
by  either  Columbia  or  Yale. 

All  of  Yale's  touchdowns  came  as  the  result  of  straight  line- 
bucking,  in  which  the  New  Haven  men's  greatly  superior  weight 
showed  itself  to  good  advantage.  The  Columbia  eleven  put  up  a 
plucky  resistance  to  the  terrific  charges  of  the  Yale  giants  and 
almost  every  play  saw  some  of  the  Varsity  players  stretched  upon 
the  ground.  The  end  of  the  game  saw  but  two  of  Columbia's 
original  line-up  still  upon  the  field.  These  were  Metzenthin  and 
Thorp;  all  the  rest  were  replaced  by  substitutes  during  the  second 
period  of  the  game.  Captain  Stangland  was  hurt  early  in  the  first 
half.  He  made  several  ineffectual  attempts  to  get  back  into  the 
line-up,  but  was  at  last  forced  to  give  up  and  was  carried  from  the 
field,  Sedgwick  taking  his  place. 

The  playing  of  the  Varsity  ends  surpassed  anything  that  Co- 
lumbia has  done  in  those  positions  at  any  previous  time  this  season. 
Yale,  during  the  first  half,  frequently  tried  to  circle  Post  and 
Muir,  and  was  thrown  for  a  loss  or  no  gain  on  almost  every  trial. 
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In  the  second  half  Rockwell  abandoned  this  style  of  attack  and 
confined  his  plays  to  bucking  the  line,  with  the  frequent  use  of 
Hogan,  Kinney  and  Tripp,  whom  the  lighter  Columbia  men  seemed 
almost  powerless  to  stop. 

Metzenthin  opened  the  game  brilliantly  for  Columbia.  Receiv- 
ing the  ball  on  the  kick-off  on  Columbia's  lo-yard  line,  he  ran 
through  the  entire  Yale  team  for  65  yards,  when  he  was  tackled 
by  Morse  on  Yale's  25-yard  line.  A  fumble  on  the  third  play  spoiled 
a  possible  chance  for  a  score. 

Most  of  the  Varsity's  kicking  was  done  by  Metzenthin,  who 
proved  a  great  surprise  in  the  length  and  accuracy  of  his  punts. 
His  work  was,  however,  inferior  to  that  of  Hoyt,  who -was  always 
given  plenty  of  time  to  get  off  his  kicks,  which  averaged  about  fifty 
yards. 

LINE-UP. 

Columbia  Yale 

Post L.  E Shevlin 

Browne    L.  T Bloomer 

Echeverria  L.  G Kinney 

Finegan    C Roraback 

Stangland    R.  G Tripp 

Thorp    R.  T Hogan 

Muir    R.  E Neal 

Metzenthin    Q.  B Rockwell 

Duell    L.  H Hoyt 

Helmrich    R.  H Morse 

Fisher    F.  B McCoy 

Substitutes — Aigeltinger  for  Browne,  Krueger  for  Echeverria, 
Smythe  for  Finegan,  Sedgwick  for  Stangland,  Duden  for  Sedgwick, 
Buell  for  Muir,  Armstrong  for  Helmrich,  Townsend  for  Duell,  Ehret 
for  Fisher,  Griswold  for  Post,  Leavenworth  for  Morse,  Veeder  for 
Hoyt,  Kineon  for  Bloomer,  Flynn  for  McCoy.  Touchdowns — Hogan 
(3),  Bloomer  (i),  Flynn  (2).  Referee — Paul  Dashiel,  Annapolis, 
Umpire — M.  McClung,  Lehigh.  Timekeeper — J.  H.  McCracken, 
Pennsylvania.     Time  of  halves — 35  minutes. 
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University  Club  Smoker 

On  Saturday  evening,  October  29,  more  than  six  hundred 
aUimni  attended  the  smoker  at  the  Columbia  University  Club.  No 
formal  exercises  of  any  sort  were  attempted,  the  efforts  of  the 
Entertainment  Committee  being  confined  to  making  visitors  ac- 
quainted with  one  another  and  allowing  them  to  seek  their  enjoy- 
ment each  in  his  own  way.  Music  was  of  course  provided,  and 
many  favorite  Columbia  songs  were  sung  in  chorus  and  by  groups. 

President  Butler  led  off  the  informal  speech-making,  and  after 
welcoming  the  guests,  spoke  on  the  future  of  Columbia  and  the 
growing  spirit  of  love  for  alma  mater  among  her  alumni.  Francis 
S.  Bangs  of  the  class  of  1878,  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  loyally 
supporting  the  crews.  He  reviewed  the  history  of  rowing  at  Co- 
lumbia, and  spoke  of  victories  gained  in  this  country  and  abroad. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Smedes  of  the  class  of  1850,  gave  some  interesting 
reminiscences  of  college  life  in  the  early  fifties  and  spoke  in  glowing 
terms  of  the  wonderful  growth  of  Columbia  during  the  past  decade. 

John  T.  Conover  of  the  class  of  1898,  Chairman  of  the  enter- 
tainment committee,  announced  that  the  privileges  of  the  club 
house  would  be  extended  to  any  alumnus  or  former  student  of 
Columbia  not  a  member  of  the  club  until  November  i. 
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SERVICE  OF  PRAISE  AND  THANKSGIVING 

The  devotional  and  musical  service  in  commemoration  of  the 
Anniversary  was  held  in  the  Gymnasium  on  Sunday  afternoon, 
October  30,  at  half-past  three  o'clock,  and  attracted  a  large  attend- 
ance of  alumni  and  undergraduates  and  their  friends.  The  service 
was  extremely  impressive,  and  the  sermon,  preached  by  Bishop 
Doane  of  Albany,  was  listened  to  with  marked  interest  and  atten- 
tion. The  usual  academic  procession  left  the  Library  Building 
shortly  after  three  o'clock  and  proceeded  to  the  platform  of  the 
Gymnasium. 

The  devotional  portion  of  the  service  was  conducted  by  the 
Chaplain  of  the  University,  the  music  being  rendered  by  the  choir 
of  St.  Bartholomew's  Church,  assisted  by  an  orchestra,  both  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Richard  Henry  Warren. 

The  opening  number  given  by  the  orchestra  was  the  prelude  to 
"  Athalie,"  Mendelssohn,  and  was  followed  by  the  processional 
hymn.  After  a  prayer  the  choir  rendered  the  Te  Deum  Laiidamiis 
(music  by  Edward  Elgar),  an  ancient  Eastern  hymn  versified  in 
Latin  by  Ambrose,  Bishop  of  Milan,  in  the  fourth  century,  since 
commonly  called  the  Ambrosian  Te  Deum,  and  sung  in  the  historic 
churches  on  all  festival  occasions. 

The  Chaplain  then  read  the  lesson  (Psalm  CXLV),  which  was 
followed  by  the  singing  of  the  Columbia  University  hymn,  "  Stand 
Columbia."  After  prayers  and  the  singing  of  the  national  hymn 
"  My  Country  'tis  of  thee,"  The  Right  Reverend  William  Croswell 
Doane,  D.D.  (Columbia),  LL.D.  (Cantab.),  Bishop  of  Albany, 
delivered  the  sermon. 

That  You  May  Prove  the  Things  That  Differ 
Philippians  I,  10 

SO,  perhaps  more  accurately,  the  revisers  translate  the  words 
with  which  we  are  more  familiar  as  "  approve  things  that  are 
excellent."  Speaking  in  general  terms,  I  think  one  might  say  that 
the  first  describes  the  process  and  the  second  the  result  of  the  work- 
ings of  a  man's  mind  and  conscience.      We  have  an  expression  in 
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one  of  the  rubrics  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  which  is  some- 
times I  think  unhappily  misunderstood,  "  years  of  discretion." 
Really,  they  mean  the  point  of  life  when  the  responsibility  of  choice 
begins,  when  one  must  discern  (that  is  the  root  of  discretion), 
must  distinguish,  must  decide  between  right  and  wrong.  The 
apron  strings  of  mothers  have  been  cut.  The  leading  strings  of 
unquestioning  obedience  have  been  dropped.  The  child  is  asking- 
"  Why."  And  tJien  begin,  not  when  one  has  grown  discreet  by 
years  of  testing  and  experience,  then  begin  the  years  of  discretion, 
whose  essential  business  is  described  here  as  "  proving  the  things 
that  differ."  But  wherever  and  however  it  begins,  it  is  a  con- 
tinuous act  of  life.  Once  forced  upon  us,  it  abides  with  us,  like 
Gladstone's  great  thought  of  duty,  "  the  shadow  that  cleaves  to 
us,  go  where  we  will,  and  which  never  leaves  us  until  we  leave  the 
light  of  life."  Over  against  this  constant  and  insistent  demand 
is  set  the  unthinkable  thing  of  some  irresistible  compulsion, — 
heredity,  environment,  divine  decree,  blind  fate  which  compels, 
forces,  controls  the  human  will.  Over  against  it  is  set  the  easy- 
goingness  of  characters  which  drift  like  toy  boats  with  paper  sails 
upon  a  stream.  Over  against  it  is  set  the  recklessness  that  gambles 
with  life,  with  the  dice  or  the  cards  of  luck  and  chance.  Over 
against  it  is  set  the  system  which  offers  a  director  to  do  one's 
thinking  and  deciding  for  him,  and  makes  him  an  automatic 
machine.  But  the  manly  and  the  natural  thing  is  to  accept  the 
fact  that  the  great  responsibility  of  every  life  lies  in  its  choice  from 
day  to  day,  from  hour  to  hour.  That  is,  in  "  proving  things  that 
differ."  Differ,  sometimes  as  black  and  white,  as  light  and  dark- 
ness, as  heaven  and  hell.  Differ,  sometimes  only  as  shades  of  a 
color  that  are  almost  one,  as  tints  of  twilight  belonging  one  hardly 
knows  which,  to  the  past  darkness  or  the  coming  day.  And  the 
end  of  the  "  proving  of  the  things  that  differ,"  is  to  "  approve  things 
that  are  excellent."  For  the  Apostle's  doxcfj.d^tcv  and  ocaipipovTa 
mean  both  these  things. 

"  Proving  things  that  differ  "  seems  to  me  the  first  function  of 
all  true  education;  and  really  it  begins  with  the  university  itself, 
which  must  make  test  and  trial  for  courses  and  lines  of  study.  I 
look  back  with  astonishment  at  the  foresight  and  faith  of  the  first 
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proposal  of  the  real  founder  of  this  great  college,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago,  in  his  published  prospectus,  comprehensive,  cer- 
tainly beyond  any  previous  undertaking  and  touching  in  its  various 
directions  subjects  of  study  which  are  not  exceeded  even  here  to- 
day, "  the  learned  languages,  the  art  of  reasoning  exactly,  of  writing 
correctly  and  speaking  eloquently,  the  arts  of  numbering  and  meas- 
uring, of  surveying  and  navigation,  of  geography  and  history,  of 
husbandry,  commerce  and  government,  and  the  knowledge  of  all 
nature,  in  the  heavens,  the  air,  the  water  and  the  earth,  of  meteors, 
•stones,  mines  and  minerals,  plants  and  animals."  All  these,  differ- 
ing so  widely,  were  to  be  proved  and  examined,  searched.  And  it 
iholds  true  today  that  nothing  narrower  or  smaller  can  meet  the 
demands  of  a  true  education.  And  then  must  come  in,  the  indi- 
vidual proving  by  the  student  himself,  carried,  it  seems  to  me,  in 
certain  modern  theories  to  an  almost  wild  extreme,  when  the  choice 
is  left  to  the  boy  just  beginning  his  work,  ignorant  of  himself,  with 
a  tremendous  temptation  to  take  the  easy  thing  and  live  the  lazy 
life.  Nevertheless,  because  we  cannot  all  do  everything,  there 
must  come  the  time,  certain  broad  foundations  having  been  laid, 
when  the  student  must  prove  these  different  things  and  choose  to 
which  he  shall  give  the  main  bent  and  energy  of  his  nature.  If 
his  mind  has  first  been  strengthened  by  the  vigorous  exercise  of 
wrestling  with  different  things  that  are  not  to  his  taste  and  liking, 
— training,  that  is  to  say,  a  mind  that  is  unmathematical  with  the 
study  of  numbers  and  storing  a  mind  that  has  no  love  for  language 
with  some  details  of  their  construction  and  some  delights  of  their 
literature, — the  student,  his  course  of  work  half  over,  must  make 
proof  according  to  the  trend  of  his  ability,  according  to  the  choice 
of  his  life  work;  and  such  intelligent  proving  will  end  in  the  intel- 
ligent approval  of  the  things  that  are  excellent  for  him. 

If  I  may  condense  into  two  phrases  the  points  on  which  I  am  to 
■speak  to  you  today,  by  the  courteous  selection  of  this  University, 
I  should  put  them  into  two  contrasted  but  not  contradictory  expres- 
sions— religious  education — educated  religion.  In  the  first  I  say 
most  emphatically  that  I  am  a  firm  believer.  Education,  if  it  is  to 
be  the  drawing  out,  the  development  of  the  whole  man,  cannot  omit 
the  most  immortal,  essential,  eternal  part  of  his  nature.     The  ideal 
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school,  the  ideal  college,  the  ideal  university  is  the  Church  school, 
the  Church  college,  the  Church  university.  But  we  are  confronted 
with  conditions  in  twentieth  century  America  which  surround  this 
idea  with  innumerable  difficulties,  because  in  this  as  in  so  many 
other  serious  ways  it  means  schools,  colleges,  universities  of 
churches;  and  that  means  magnifying  differences  and  multiplying 
divisions.  The  theory  of  religious  teaching  by  the  veneer  of  a 
verse  or  two  of  Scripture  read  in  a  common  school  (that  is,  a  school 
common  to  all  children)  makes  and  magnifies  instead  of  meeting 
the  difficulty,  because  it  draws  lines  among  citizens,  between  the 
Old  and  the  New  Testament,  between  the  Douay  and  the  king 
James  Versions.  That  the  study  of  the  Bible  for  its  literary 
qualities  even  refers  to  this  question  is  plainly  preposterous.  Teach- 
ing religion  without  definite  doctrine  is  an  impossibility,  for  un- 
dogmatic  Christianity  is  an  invertebrate  imagination.  It  is  hard 
for  me  to  conceive  of  ethics  apart  from  doctrine.  To  teach  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  to  avoid  teaching  the  Preacher  of  that 
sermon  as  "  the  Light  and  the  Life  of  the  World  "  is,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  inadequate.  And  yet  there  is  a  sort  of  common  law  of 
morals  which,  thank  God,  must  come  into  every  effort  to  shape 
and  mould  character,  although  unreligious  morality  lacks  alike  its 
cornerstone  of  foundation  and  its  circulation  of  lifegiving  grace. 
We  must  have  our  common  schools  unreligious  so  far  as  teaching 
doctrine  is  concerned,  but  this  need  not  make  them  irreligious. 
And  we  must  say  "  hands  off  "  from  our  common  school  fund  to 
any  denominational  schools  of  any  name.  What  solution  can  be 
found  of  all  these  difficulties,  so  easy  to  state,  so  hard  to  remove? 
I  wish  that  some  things  had  been  done  which  seem  impossible  now ; 
that  the  great  universities  could  gather,  to  their  common  centers, 
halls  in  which  the  various  religious  bodies  should  have,  in  their 
own  colleges,  their  recognized  part  in  university  life,  getting  their 
share  of  the  common  stock  of  the  brains  and  the  books  and  the 
buildings,  and  giving  their  own  religious  influence  to  their  own 
children  in  definite  teaching  and  distinctive  worship.  I  wish  that 
the  churches  would  be  more  earnest  and  more  attractive  in  their 
efforts  to  win  and  train  and  hold  their  children  and  their  young 
men  and  young  women  to  their  Christian  profession,  their  religious 
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practice  and  their  consecrated  lives.  I  wish  that  the  schools  and 
colleges  under  definite  and  denominational  control  could  be 
equipped  with  great  endowments  for  their  support.  I  wish  that 
the  home  influence  and  the  parochial  influence  could  be  more 
saturated  with  religious  flavor  in  ways  that  would  appeal  to  and 
influence  young  people.  I  wish  that  parents  and  pastors  could  be 
made  to  feel  that  the  very  difficulty  of  giving  religious  instruction 
in  our  great  public  institutions  of  learning  enormously  enhances 
their  responsibility  for  training  the  hearts  and  souls  and  consciences 
of  children.  I  wish  that  the  men  and  women  to  whom  the  educa- 
tion of  children  and  young  people  is  entrusted  could  realize  the 
essential  necessity  of  personal  example  and  personal  influence,  the 
duty  of  constructive  and  not  of  destructive  teaching  about  God  and 
life  and  eternity,  the  wrong  of  offering  to  the  untrained  spiritual 
functions  of  children  the  undigested  masses  of  their  own  crude 
and  raw  notions  and  imaginings.  And  I  recognize  with  thank- 
fulness the  spirit  which  pervaded  the  first  prospectus  of  the  founder 
of  Kings  College,  who  was  the  father  of  the  first  President  of 
Columbia,  "  The  chief  thing  that  we  may  do  in  this  college  is  to 
teach  and  engage  the  children  to  know  God  in  Jesus  Christ  and  to 
love  and  serve  Him  in  all  sobriety,  godliness  and  righteousness  of 
life,  with  a  perfect  heart  and  willing  mind;  and  to  train  them  up 
in  all  virtuous  habits  and  all  such  useful  knowledge  as  may  render 
them  creditable  to  their  families  and  friends,  ornaments  to  their 
country  and  useful  to  the  public  weal  of  their  generations."  Surely 
there  could  be  no  clearer,  fuller,  finer  description  in  detail  of  re- 
ligious education  than  in  these  words,  and  I  am  sure  there  is  not 
wanting  here,  in  personal  influence  and  in  academic  purpose,  much 
of  the  substance  of  this  aim. 

And  for  the  other,  educated  religion,  old  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson 
states  my  opinion  in  these  words ;  for  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  A  serious, 
virtuous  and  industrious  course  of  life  being  first  provided  for,  it 
is  the  design  of  this  college  to  instruct  and  prepare  the  youth  in  the 
very  widest  possible  curriculum  such  as  I  have  already  sketched, 
and  finally  to  lead  them  from  a  study  of  nature  to  a  knowledge  of 
themselves  and  of  the  God  of  nature  and  their  duty  to  Him,  them- 
selves and  one  another."      That  is  to  say,  to  train  the  religious 
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man  in  all  departments  of  knowledge,  and  lift  the  mind  so  trained, 
to  minister  somehow  to  the  glory  of  God.  "  The  body  of  man," 
Dr.  Martineau  says,  "  is  divided  into  three  departments  to  lodge 
three  inhabitants.  First,  the  immortal  reason  in  the  acropolis  of 
the  uplifted  head,  scarcely  deigning  to  be  joined  to  the  rest  of  the 
body  by  the  narrow  isthmus  of  the  neck.  Second,  the  brave 
energies  which  find  their  homes  in  the  beating  heart  and  the  pant- 
ing lungs.  Third,  the  mere  appetences,  which  by  their  lower 
position  confess  their  natural  servitude  and  their  liability  to  shame." 
Educated  religion  it  seems  to  me  means  that  taking  a  man  in  his 
whole  nature,  we  shall  lift  his  mind  from  ignorance,  his  heart  from 
sentimentalism,  his  soul  from  superstition,  his  body  from  the  power 
or  the  passion  of  a  brute;  that  he  shall  be  taught  to  prove  how 
reason  differs  from  rationalism,  love  from  superficial  or  passionate 
emotion,  belief  from  bigotry  or  spiritual  blindness,  physical  force 
from  mere  animalism.  Which  is  the  more  dangerous,  irreligious 
education  or  uneducated  religion,  I  am  not  able  to  say,  but  I  am 
sure  we  need  to  prove  the  difference  and  to  approve  the  excellent 
thing.  Columbia  University  stands  I  think  for  educated  religion, 
intellectually,  spiritually,  morally,  physically. 

There  is  no  more  stupid  fallacy  than  that  which  would  read  out 
and  rule  out  reason  from  the  service  and  the  study  of  God.  To 
begin  with,  it  is  the  divine  element  in  man,  having  in  itself  such 
essential  correspondence  with  the  very  nature  of  God  that  it  is  a 
sort  of  "  deep  answering  to  deep,"  as  face  to  face  in  a  glass.  It  is 
the  pathway  of  approach,  the  ladder  of  access  between  the  human 
and  the  Divine  mind.  Revelation  addresses  itself,  first  in  its  facts 
and  then  in  its  arguments,  to  reason.  Back  in  the  dimmest  and 
farthest  off  times  of  utterance,  the  magnificent  final  argument  with 
the  patriarch  Job  was  God's  appeal  to  his  reasoning  intelligence. 
"  Come  now  and  let  us  reason  together,"  is  the  old  expression 
through  the  early  prophets.  The  Master,  in  His  talk  with  Nico- 
demus,  which  won  the  Rabbi  from  the  timidness  of  his  approach 
in  the  dark  to  the  courage  of  his  confession  when  the  Light  of  the 
world  seemed  gone  out,  was  reasoning  with  him  from  the  things 
that  reason  deals  with,  analogy,  experience,  authority.  The  great 
Apostle  Paul,  not  only  on  Mars  Hill  and  before  Felix  and  Agrippa, 
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but  to  us  today,  in  the  dialectics  of  his  many  epistles,  "  reasons 
about  righteousness,  self-control  and  judgment  to  come."  It  is 
no  truer  in  religion  than  it  is  in  logic,  that  many  an  intellectual 
process  passes  through  perfectly  comprehensible  premises  to  a 
perfectly  inexplicable  and  unintelligible  conclusion.  But  no  man, 
for  instance,  denies  the  truth  and  the  power  of  electricity  when  its 
sparks  have  lighted  the  way  to  its  use,  because  it  is  not  itself 
definable.  It  is  a  misuse  of  reasoning,  to  a  degree  that  is  most 
unreasonable  and  self-contradictory,  to  reject  its  deductions,  reached 
through  irresistibly  progressive  steps,  on  the  ground  of  not  com- 
prehending these  deductions.  What  is  self-styled  by  its  own 
chosen  and  self-condemning  name,  agnosticism,  know-nothing-ism, 
believe-nothing-that-you-do-not-know-ism,  is  a  folly  which  would 
be  recognized  as  suicidal  in  its  silliness,  if  it  was  applied  to  the  '  a 
thousand  and  one  '  of  the  commonplaces  of  daily  life.  And  the  real 
convictions  of  religion,  which  hold  men  fast  to  truth,  are  intensely 
strengthened  and  infinitely  deepened,  as  the  mind  is  trained  to  use 
its  faculty  of  reasoning  in  assuring  itself  about  truth.  It  is  un- 
reasoning unintelligence  which  is  most  of  all  to  be  dreaded  in  a 
religious  man,  because  such  a  man  grasps  what  he  has,  not  with  the 
strong  muscular  grip  of  mental  conviction,  but  with  the  flabby 
clutch  of  feeling  or  of  fancy.  It  is  quite  true,  thank  God,  that  the 
sublime  mysteries  of  heavenly  things  are  revealed  to  babes,  because 
otherwise  they  would  be  hidden  from  the  vast  multitudes  of  un- 
trained and  uneducated  men ;  but  the  "  hiding  from  the  wise  and 
understanding  "  means  only  from  those  whose  conceit  of  knowl- 
edge hinders  and  hardens  their  minds  against  receiving  the  appeal 
to  reason.  That  great  saying  of  St.  Paul's,  "  If  any  man  among 
you  thinketh  that  he  is  wise  in  this  world,  let  him  become  a  fool 
that  he  may  become  wise,"  is  a  reasonable  appeal  to  reasoning  men 
to  rid  their  minds  from  partial  and  imperfect  knowledge,  from  the 
possession  of  the  "half-truth,  which  is  the  blackest  of  lies";  just 
as  one  rids  ground  of  weeds  by  rooting  them  out,  in  order  to  make 
place  and  find  sustenance  for  kindlier  growth  of  good  seed  sown. 
Meanwhile  the  training  of  the  mind  to  weigh  arguments,  by 
discriminating  between  the  false  and  the  true,  to  brush  aside  the 
thin  webs  of  sophistries,  to  examine  authorities,   to  discard   the 
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smoked  glass  of  spiritual  blindness  or  the  colored  medium  of  prej- 
udice and  preconceived  opinions  is  most  needful  to  establish  a 
man's  religion  upon  the  sure  foundation  of  intelligent  conviction. 

Not  the  least  important  of  all  the  forms  of  intellectual  train- 
ing in  its  relation  to  religion,  is  the  definition  of  the  lines  and 
limitations  of  its  use.  It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  there  is 
one  higher  and  diviner  faculty  in  man  even  than  reason,  and  that  is 
the  power  of  belief,  which  soars  where  reason  only  creeps  and 
crawls,  which  has  a  power  of  vision  beside  which  reason  gropes  in 
the  dark,  which  lays  hold  upon  sublimities  that  reason  never  could 
approach  unto.  We  must  reason,  zvith  our  reason,  the  unreason- 
ableness of  presuming  to  exercise  itself  upon  things  that  are  too 
high  for  it.  The  handmaiden  of  faith,  ministering  to  her  the 
materials  of  proved  facts,  reason  gathers  and  gives  them,  as  the  fuel 
which  her  sacred  flame  can  kindle  into  the  warmth  and  light  and 
upspringing  of  adoring  love.  Until  men  can  hear  with  the  eye 
and  see  with  the  ear,  they  must  recognize  that  faith  and  reason, 
never  antagonistic,  deal  with  different  subjects  and  along  different 
Hues. 

The  spiritual  training  of  which  I  have  spoken  deals  with  this 
faculty  of  belief,  which  in  varying  degrees  inheres  in  every  human 
mind.  It  is  the  first  awakened  faculty  after  birth,  which  lifts 
the  child's  eye  to  the  mother's  arm  and  presses  its  lips  to  her  breast, 
and  marks  ofif,  from  every  other  human  being  in  the  world,  the 
father  and  the  mother.  And  it  is  far  and  away  the  finest  faculty 
because  it  has  to  deal  with  the  highest  and  holiest  things  and 
develops  the  truest  and  noblest  characteristics  in  man.  Unrea- 
soning it  may  be  sometimes  because  of  its  instant  and  instinctive 
assurance  of  things  unseen,  but  unreasonable  it  never  is.  Things 
that  can  be  known  one  is  not  asked  to  believe.  Things  that  are  to 
be  believed  can  nevertheless  be  known  by  reason  of  the  truth  of 
St.  Paul's  great  definition  of  faith  as  "  the  evidence  of  things 
unseen."  It  is  not  a  sixth  sense,  but  a  second  sense,  for  the  five 
senses  all  depend  upon  the  single  sense  of  touch,  what  touches  eye 
or  ear  or  tongue  or  hand.  But  the  things  that  cannot  be  touched 
because  they  are  spiritual, — and  eye  and  ear  and  tongue  and  hand 
are  physical, — the  things  that  cannot  be  touched,  these  are  the  things 
to  be  comprehended  by  this  other  sense,  of  faith. 
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And  it  needs  training.  Just  as  the  mind  needs  training,  to 
keep  reason  within  its  Hnes  and  Hmitations,  outside  of  which  it 
becomes  that  most  unreasoning  thing  called  rationalism,  so  this 
faculty  of  belief  needs  training  that  it  may  prove  how  faith  differs 
from  bigotry  and  superstition;  and  it  needs  educating  that  it  may 
prove  how  the  false  differs  from  the  true.  It  has  been  the  fashion 
sometimes  to  admire,  and  it  is  still  considered  right  in  certain 
quarters  to  advocate,  under  the  name  of  faith,  a  blind  submission  of 
all  personal  responsibility  of  thinking  to  an  outside  authority. 
Sometimes  that  authority  is  called  the  Bible,  sometimes  it  is  called 
the  Church.  But,  after  all,  there  comes  to  every  man  the  necessity 
of  assuring  himself  what  the  Bible  is  and  what  is  the  Bible.  It  is 
not  the  fetish  that  it  has  sometimes  been  made  to  be,  as  though  the 
great  bound  book  in  its  present  English  translation  had  fallen  down 
from  heaven  like  the  statue  of  the  great  goddess  Diana  in  Ephesus. 
It  is  a  great  collection  of  unique,  progressive  writings,  each  one  of 
which  has  its  assigned  part  to  play  in  the  one  object  for  which  they 
were  written,  namely,  to  reveal  God  and  to  testify  to  Jesus  Christ. 
And  it  will  not  only  bear,  but  it  demands  and  needs  most  careful 
and  searching  study.  It  needs,  just  as  much  as  food  needs,  just 
as  much  as  medicine  needs,  the  individual  effort  of  assimilation, 
that  everyone  may  appropriate  and  apply  its  teachings  to  his  con- 
science and  his  soul. 

Equally  true  this  is  of  the  Church.  It  is  the  pillar  and  ground 
of  the  truth.  It  has  been  in  all  ages  the  guardian  and  keeper  of 
the  oracles  of  God.  When  the  consent  of  twenty  centuries  of 
Christians  has  agreed  upon  certain  great  verities  as  fundamental 
facts,  it  argues  a  strange  conceit  in  the  modern  mind  of  one  man  or 
of  a  hundred  men  to  dispute  and  deny  these  verities.  But,  after 
all,  the  Church  does  not  mean  any  one  portion  of  it  in  any  one 
particular  century;  does  not  mean  Hildebrand  or  Luther;  does  not 
mean  the  so-called  direction  of  a  single  teacher  substituting  his  will 
for  the  will  of  the  individual.  The  spectacle  of  any  mature  man- 
hood, merely  believing  because  of  the  authority  of  a  book  taken 
at  second  hand  and  read  in  the  superficial  letter  of  a  recent  version ; 
or  of  a  mature  manhood,  merely  believing  because  of  the  dictum 
of  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  the  Church,  seems  to  me  like  the 
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picture  of  a  grown  up  human  being  toddling  as  if  on  baby  feet, 
and  lisping  broken  words  of  imitated  baby  speech,  and  holding 
fast  to  the  apron  strings  of  a  nurse  with  baby  hands;  when  he 
ought  to  be  walking  and  speaking  and  thinking,  erect  and  alone. 
Faith  is  not  the  implicit  acceptance  of  any  outside  authority.  It 
is  the  explicit  adoption  of  religious  truth,  gathered  from  the  Bible, 
witnessed  to  by  the  Church  of  all  the  Christian  centuries,  absorbed 
by  the  deliberate,  careful,  conscientious  action  of  the  individual 
faculty  of  believing.  This  is  the  three-fold  cord  by  which  the 
soul  is  held  fast  to  heavenly  things,  and  you  cannot  dispense  with 
any  one  of  them,  the  Bible,  the  Church,  the  personal  soul.  And 
"  these  three  agree  in  one  "  because  in  each  the  Spirit  of  God  is 
the  witness.  You  cannot  subject  the  first  two  to  the  third,  the 
Bible  and  the  Church  to  the  private  judgment  of  the  person.  Nor 
can  you  substitute  the  Church  for  the  Bible  nor  the  Bible  for  the 
Church.  Neither  can  you  silence  and  set  aside  the  witness  of  God 
that  speaks  to  the  soul.  They  must  be  combined  and  coordinated. 
Nothing  is  easier  than  to  pin  one's  faith  to  some  outside  thing, 
except  to  make  the  inside  thing  of  personal  feeling  or  preference 
the  final  arbiter  and  judge.  It  would  be  hard  to  say  just  which 
of  these  two  is  farthest  away  from  educated,  intelligent,  assured 
faith.  And  in  the  last  analysis,  because  these  three  witnesses  are 
heavenly,  every  one,  there  will  be  agreement  about  essential  truth. 
I  have  left  myself  but  little  time  and  have  left  you  less  patience 
to  develop  somewhat  at  least  the  other  two  parts  that  need  train- 
ing in  every  man.  Let  me  put  first  the  question  of  such  training 
of  the  body  as  shall  enable  it  to  prove  the  things  that  differ  and 
to  approve  the  things  that  are  excellent,  along  physical  lines.  That 
short,  suggestive  sentence  in  the  Catechism,  "  to  keep  my  body 
in  temperance,  soberness  and  chastity,"  is  the  best  standpoint  from 
which  to  make  my  plea  to  the  young  men  to  reverence  their  bodies. 
They  are  not  "  vile  bodies,"  although  they  are  by  comparison  in 
certain  conditions  "  bodies  of  humiliation,"  if  we  degrade  and  dis- 
honor them.  They  are  sacred  and  integral  parts  of  man's  nature, 
made  after  the  divine  Image,  redeemed  by  the  divine  Blood,  dwelt 
in  on  earth  once  by  the  Man  who  was  equally  God,  enthroned  in 
His  person  at  God's  right  hand  today,  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
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each  one.  And  in  the  day  when  God  shall  give  "  his  own  body," 
to  every  planted  seed,  when  the  corruptible  shall  have  put  on  incor- 
ruption  and  the  mortal,  immortality,  in  that  day,  it  shall  be 
"  fashioned  like  unto  the  body  of  His  glory."  By  self-mastery, 
by  the  control  of  appetites,  by  the  restraint  of  passions,  by  the 
saving  and  hoarding  of  the  manhood  that  is  in  you  until  the 
time  comes  when  you  can  spend  it  in  holy  and  lawful  ways,  prove 
how  the  use  differs  from  the  abuse  of  things  that  are  given  us  richly 
to  enjoy;  how  temperance  may  or  may  not  be  abstinence,  but  is 
always  self-control;  how  the  trained  muscles  of  the  athlete  differ 
from  the  brute  force  of  the  prize  fighter ;  how  righteous  indignation 
differs  from  the  hasty  outburst  of  personal  anger  or  the  sullen 
vindictiveness  of  personal  revenge;  how  the  passion  of  pure  love 
differs,  poles  apart,  from  the  passion  of  mere  lust;  how  the  carnal 
in  man  differs  from  the  carnal  in  the  lower  animals ;  how  generous 
expenditure  differs  from  lavish  extravagance;  how  wise  economy 
differs  from  parsimonious  niggardliness;  how  decent  care  for  out- 
ward appearance  differs  from  the  sickliness  of  the  dandy  or  the 
dude;  and  so  on, almost  ad  infinitum,  in  the  question  of  trained  bodies 
of  men.  By  some  curious  variation  of  use,  the  word  gymnasium, 
which  in  France  and  Germany  stands  for  the  entire  training  of  a 
university  course,  has  come  with  us  in  English  use  to  mean  the 
place  of  muscular  development  and  physical  exercise.  Sometimes 
perhaps  in  the  excessive  attention  to  athletic  sports  we  might  seem 
to  have  turned  our  universities  into  mere  gymnasiums,  as  in  Europe 
they  have  made  the  gymnasium,  the  university.  But  there  is  a 
sense  in  which  real  lessons  lie  for  us  to  learn,  in  the  root  of  this  old 
word  which  is  yofivoQ  and  means  the  naked  man,  the  stripped  man, 
rid  of  all  hindering  things,  with  every  muscle  free  and  unhampered 
for  its  exercise.  Carrying  this  out  along  its  higher  meanings  it 
stands  for  this,  that  every  man  has  need  to  strip  himself,  stark 
naked,  from  all  the  swathing  bands  and  swaddling  clothes  of  con- 
ceit, of  indolence,  of  self-indulgence,  of  prejudice,  of  whatever  else 
may  hinder  and  hold  him  back  from  absolute  freedom  in  the  train- 
ing of  his  entire  nature. 

Of  the  training  in  a  moral  sense  in  educated  religion  there  is 
less  need  of  saying  much.     To  have  taught  a  man  the  subtleties  of 
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chemistry  and  leave  him  with  a  feeHng  that  he  is  free  to  use  it  in 
the  compounding  of  poisons  or  the  manufacture  of  bombs,  to 
gratify  the  evil  instincts  of  a  Caliban;  or  to  accomplish  a  man  in 
the  expert  use  of  figures  or  in  a  clever  skill  in  imitative  penmanship 
with  no  guard  against  the  disgrace  and  dishonor  of  using  his 
mathematics  to  make  false  balances  in  books,  or  his  chirography 
for  counterfeiting  and  forgery,  is  simply  to  facilitate  and  encour- 
age crime.  Put  squarely  so,  everybody  recognizes  its  abomination, 
and  really  this  is  what  lack  of  moral  training  leads  to,  in  less  gross 
and  glaring,  but  no  less  real,  results.  The  mind  must  be  taught 
to  prove  the  things  that  differ  along  this  line  of  teaching,  as  well 
as  along  the  others;  to  develop  honesty  and  honorableness  in  the 
relations  between  man  and  man;  to  recognize  the  rights  of  others 
as  fully  as  one's  own ;  to  realize  the  wrong  of  building  the  house  of 
one's  success,  upon  the  remains  of  wrecked  corporations  or  ruined 
fortunes;  to  set  the  high  standard  by  which  I  believe  today  the 
great  heart  and  center  of  business  in  this  cosmopolitan  city  is 
maintained,  that  a  man's  "  word  is  as  good  as  his  bond  " ;  to  prac- 
tice homely  and  wholesome  virtues,  as  our  Church  Catechism  sets 
them  one  after  another,  with  incisive  force,  in  "  our  duty  to  our 
neighbour,"  "  to  hurt  nobody  by  word  or  deed,  to  be  true  and  just 
in  all  my  dealings,  to  bear  no  malice  or  hatred  in  my  heart,  not  to 
covet  nor  desire  other  men's  goods,  but  to  learn  and  labor  truly  to  get 
my  own  living  and  to  do  my  duty  in  that  state  of  life  into  which  it 
shall  please  God  to  call  me."  Such  men,  such  citizens,  such 
patriots,  such  statesmen,  such  professional  men,  such  business  men, 
taught  and  trained  to  prove  the  things  that  differ,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity has  bred  in  the  past,  fair  mother  of  a  great  company  of  sons 
who  have  approved  things  that  are  excellent;  proving  the  differ- 
ence between  the  self-seeker  and  the  server  of  his  city,  between  the 
victor  claiming  the  spoils  and  the  statesman  advancing  the  state, 
between  the  quack  doctor  and  "  the  beloved  physician,"  between 
the  special  pleader  and  the  lawyer,  between  the  platform  spouter 
of  some  new  sensation  and  the  preacher  of  the  everlasting  Gospel, 
between  the  maker  of  "  corners  "  in  medicine  and  food  and  the 
founder  and  supporter  of  trusts  for  the  good  of  others.  For  this, 
more  even  than  for  her  venerable  years,  more  even  than  for  her 
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splendid  equipment  in  faculties,  in  buildings,  in  endowments,  in 
libraries,  in  apparatus ;  more  even  than  for  the  brilliant  record  of  her 
sesquicentennial  service,  we  come  to  do  her  reverence  today.  With 
undimmed  eye  and  natural  force  unabated,  she  stands,  as  Moses 
stood,  upon  the  height  of  her  achievements,  thank  God  with  no 
forbidding  voice  to  keep  her  back,  but  with  a  strong  voice  calling 
her  to  enter  into  the  promised  land,  flowing  with  milk  and  honey, 
flowing,  that  is  to  say,  with  all  things  that  sustain  and  sweeten  life, 
the  land  of  the  still  greater  future  on  which  she  is  entering  today. 

After  the  sermon  the  choir,  accompanied  by  the  orchestra, 
rendered  the  Hallelujah  Chorus  from  the  Oratorio  of  the 
"Messiah"  (Handel).  The  anthem  was  followed  by  the  con- 
cluding prayers  and  benediction  and  the  recessional  hymn,  "  God 
of  our  Fathers/'  the  academic  procession  leaving  the  Gymnasium 
during  the  postlude,  "  Priests'  March,"  Mozart,  rendered  by  the 
orchestra. 
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Conferring  of  Degree  upon  Professor  Lamprecht 
On  Monday  morning,  October  31,  the  Trustees  and  the  Uni- 
versity Council  assembled  in  the  Trustees  Room  at  11  o'clock. 
Professor  Karl  Lamprecht,  Ph.D.,  of  the  University  of  Leipzig, 
was  presented  to  the  Trustees  by  Professor  Burgess  for  the 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  in  the  following  words : 

Mr.  President :  Less  than  two  weeks  ago  we  assembled  in  this 
chamber  to  witness  the  conferring  of  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws, 
by  this  American  University,  upon  an  illustrious  Englishman.  To- 
day we  are  gathered  here  again  to  witness  a  like  ceremony,  with 
a  distinguished  German  for  its  subject.  These  are,  Sir,  interesting 
and  significant  facts.  They  seem  to  me  to  betoken  the  close  and 
intimate  relations  which  exist,  and  which  rightly  exist,  between  the 
three  great  Teutonic  nations  of  the  world,  the  three  chief  bearers 
of  the  world's  civilization. 

It  is  impossible.  Sir,  for  me  to  recite  to  you,  in  the  brief  moment 
allotted  to  this  introduction,  the  long  list  of  Professor  Lamprecht's 
achievements.  A  German  of  Germans  by  birth  and  blood;  edu- 
cated in  the  Gymnasia  of  Wittenberg  and  Schulpforta  and  in  the 
Universities  of  Gottingen,  Munich  and  Leipzig,  from  the  latter 
of  which  he  received  his  doctorate;  Professor  in  the  Universities 
of  Bonn,  Marburg  and  Leipzig;  learned  in  history,  politics  and 
economics,  in  philosophy,  philology  and  esthetics,  and  author  of 
more  than  a  dozen  volumes  of  German  history,  local  and  national, 
and  of  universal  history; — he  is  a  worthy  representative  of  the 
great  Saxon  university  in  which  he  at  present  has  his  seat,  and  of 
the  spirit  of  profound  and  conscientious  research  which  is  the 
crowning  glory  of  German  scholarship, 

Mr.  President,  a  degree  from  this  University  of  ours  is  a  high 
honor  for  any  man,  but  when  conferred  upon  such  a  man  and  such 
a  scholar,  its  value  is  enhanced  to  all  other  recipients,  past  or  future. 
And  now,  Mr.  President,  I  have  the  honor  and  the  exceeding 
pleasure  of  presenting  to  you  Karl  Gotthart  Lamprecht,  Professor 
of  History  in  the  University  of  Leipzig  and  Privy  Counsellor  of  his 
Majesty  the  King  of  Saxony,  and  of  soliciting  for  him,  at  your 
hands,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  of  our  University. 
In  conferring  the  degree.  President  Butler  said : 
Karl  Gotthart  Lamprecht,  professor  of  history  in  the  ancient 
University  of  Leipzig,  scholarly  expounder  of  the  course  of  the 
development  of  human  culture  as  well  as  of  human  institutions,  I 
gladly  admit  you  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  in  this  University 
and  confer  upon  you  all  the  rights  and  privileges  that  belong 
thereto.     In  token  whereof,  I  hand  you  this  diploma. 
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Laying  of  Corner  Stones 
Immediately  after  this  degree  had  been  conferred,  the  Trustees 
of  the  University,  members  of  the  University  Council,  officiating 
clergymen,  donors,  and  friends  and  invited  guests,  proceeded  in 
academic  procession  across  South  Court  to  South  Field,  where  the 
corner-stones  of  Livingston  and  Hartley  Halls  were  laid.  The 
corner  stone  of  Livingston  Hall  was  laid  by  George  L.  Rives,  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  who  after  prayers  had  been  said  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Vincent,  spoke  as  follows : 

For  close  upon  a  century,  the  students  of  Columbia  have  had 
no  home  within  her  walls.  We  are  about  to  remedy  that  hardship 
by  reestablishing,  on  a  larger  scale,  some  of  the  conditions  that 
existed  at  King's  College;  for  this  building  whose  corner  stone  is 
now  to  be  laid,  is  intended  as  a  residence  for  members  of  the 
University.  It  is  to  bear  the  honored  name  of  Robert  R.  Liv- 
ingston, an  alumnus  of  the  Class  of  1765,  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Congress  that  drafted  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
the  first  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  United  States, 
Chancellor  of  the  State  of  N  ew  York,  and  one  of  the  two  American 
plenipotentiaries  who  negotiated  the  purchase  of  Louisiana.  The 
Trustees  have  undertaken  the  building  of  this  house  in  the  confident 
belief  that  its  existence  on  these  grounds  will  encourage  the  growth 
of  those  manly  virtues  which  we  associate  with  Livingston  and  his 
contemporaries  of  King's  College;  that  it  will  aid  education  by 
supplying  the  stimulus  of  constant  comradeship;  and  that  it  will  in 
many  ways  adorn  and  dignify  the  whole  life  of  our  University. 

At  Hartley  Hall  prayers  were  read  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Huntington, 
the  corner  stone  being  laid  by  Mrs.  Helen  Hartley  Jenkins.  Mr. 
Rives  presented  Mrs.  Jenkins  with  the  following  words : 

In  affectionate  memory  of  Marcellus  Hartley,  a  great  merchant 
of  New  York,  this  house  also  is  to  be  built  as  a  home  for  the  mem- 
bers of  this  University.  It  was  my  good  fortune  for  some  years 
to  be  associated  with  Mr.  Hartley  in  the  direction  of  an  important 
business  undertaking,  and  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  feel  that  his  many 
virtues  are  to  be  commemorated  here  for  the  guidance  and  encour- 
agement of  future  generations.  This  building  will  owe  its  ex- 
istence to  the  pious  generosity  of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Jenkins,  and 
of  his  grandson,  Mr.  Marcellus  Hartley  Dodge,  of  the  Class  of  1903. 
But  for  their  timely  action,  it  would  not  have  been  possible  for  the 
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Trustees  to  undertake  the  building  of  Livingston  Hall,  and  so  the 
gift  of  these  donors  has  multiplied  itself  and  given  to  the  University 
two  buildings  instead  of  one.  I  have  great  pleasure  in  presenting 
Mrs.  Jenkins,  who  will  now  lay  the  corner  stone. 

The  academic  procession  then  proceeded  to  the  new  School  of 
Mines  building,  where  prayers  were  said  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Van  De 
Water,  Chaplain  of  the  University.  Mr.  Adolph  Lewisohn,  the 
donor  of  the  building,  who  laid  the  comer  stone,  was  presented  by 
Mr.  Rives,  with  the  following  words : 

The  School  of  Mines  of  Columbia  College  began  its  existence 
in  a  modest  manner  as  an  experiment  just  forty  years  ago.  Its 
splendid  history  has  fully  justified  the  hopes  of  its  founders,  and 
it  has  long  been  recognized  throughout  the  world  as  one  of  the 
great  schools  for  scientific  instruction.  Its  alumni  have  carried 
its  reputation  into  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  They  have  not  only 
constructed  the  Subway,  whose  trains  pass  almost  beneath  our 
feet,  but  they  have  helped  to  develop  South  Africa  and  to  build  up 
the  great  West.  The  School  of  Mines  has  never  had  a  home  of 
its  own.  That  it  is  now  to  possess  one  is  due  to  the  far-sighted 
wisdom  and  liberality  of  a  captain  of  industry, — a  man  who  has 
been  for  years  closely  connected  with  the  mining  industries  of  this 
country,  and  who,  although  not  an  alumnus,  has  learned  from  ex- 
perience the  value  of  the  education  which  this  School  can  afford. 
I  have  great  pleasure  in  presenting  Mr.  Adolph  Lewisohn,  the  gen- 
erous donor  to  whom  this  University  is  so  deeply  indebted,  and 
who  will  now  lay  the  corner  stone. 

After  the  corner  stone  of  the  School  of  Mines  Building  had 
been  laid,  the  academic  procession  filed  across  the  campus  to  the 
site  of  St.  Paul's  Chapel.  Here  Bishop  Potter  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Coe 
offered  prayers,  after  which  Mr.  Rives  introduced  Archdeacon 
George  D.  Johnson,  the  great-great-grandson  of  the  first  President 
of  King's  College,  who  laid  the  corner  stone.  Mr.  Rives  spoke  as 
follows : 

The  Charter  of  King's  College  provided  that  public  morning 
and  evening  service  should  forever  constantly  be  performed  in  the 
College.  It  also  provided  for  the  use  of  the  liturgy  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  it  commanded  that  the  President  should  forever 
be  a  member  of  and  in  communion  with  that  Church  as  by  law 
established.  Except  in  these  two  respects  the  Charter  embodied 
a  spirit  of  the  most  extensive  tolerance.      The  Senior  Minister  of 
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the  Reformed  Protestant  Dutch  Church,  the  Minister  of  the  ancient 
Lutheran  Church,  the  Minister  of  the  French  Church  and  the  Min- 
ister of  the  Presbyterian  Congregation  were  united  ex  ofUcio  with 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Rector  of  Trinity  Church 
in  the  government  of  the  College.  And,  moreover,  it  was  ordained 
that  no  person  of  any  religious  denomination  whatever  should  be 
excluded  from  equal  liberty  and  advantage  of  education,  or  from 
any  of  the  privileges  of  the  College,  on  account  of  his  particular 
tenets  in  matters  of  religion.  In  the  catholic  spirit  of  this  com- 
mand, the  corporation  has  ever  since  been  administered.  In  our 
Board  of  Trustees,  every  religious  denomination  has  been  repre- 
sented. No  existing  law  of  this  State,  no  by-law  or  ordinance  of 
the  Trustees,  makes  the  religious  tenet  of  any  person  a  condition 
of  holding  any  office  under  the  corporation.  To  no  person  has  any 
privilege  been  denied  on  account  of  his  religion. 

It  has  been  our  great  misfortune  that  up  to  this  time  we  have 
never  possessed  a  fitting  Chapel;  but  the  beautiful  building  which 
will  soon  rise  upon  this  spot,  will  forever  take  that  reproach  from  us 
and  will  provide  in  a  stately  and  adequate  manner  for  the  religious 
life  of  the  University.  To  our  sincere  regret,  those  who  have  be- 
stowed upon  us  so  noble  and  pious  a  benefaction  have  wished  to 
remain  anonymous;  and  for  this  reason  we  are  prevented  from 
asking  them  to  join  with  us  in  the  ceremonial  of  founding  this 
house  of  worship.  In  the  necessary  absence  of  the  donors,  we  have 
naturally  turned  to  one  whose  name  and  descent  links  the  present 
with  the  earliest  beginnings  of  King's  College.  Just  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago  next  Friday,  that  is,  on  the  fourth  of  November, 
1754,  Henry  Barclay,  the  then  Rector  of  Trinity  Church,  wrote 
to  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  at  Stratford  in  Connecticut,  to  announce 
that  the  Charter  had  passed  the  Governor  and  Council ;  and  to  urge 
him  to  "  come  down  immediately  "  to  assume  the  office  of  President. 
Dr.  Johnson  accepted  and  the  great-great-grandson  of  that  Rector 
of  Trinity  Church  now  presents  to  you  the  great-grandson  of  the 
First  President  of  King's  College,  the  venerable  Archdeacon  George 
D.  Johnson,  who  will  lay  the  comer  stone. 

From  the  chapel  the  procession  moved  across  the  Green  to  the 
new  Frederick  Ferris  Thompson  Physical  Education  Building  of 
Teachers  College,  which  was  formally  dedicated.  Prayers  were 
said  by  the  Rev.  Charles  E.  Jefferson.  The  address  in  behalf  of 
the  donor,  Mrs.  Frederick  Ferris  Thompson,  was  made  by  the 
Rev.  Joachim  Elmendorf,  Mr.  V.  Everit  Macy  accepting  the  gift 
in  the  name  of  the  Trustees  of  Teachers  College. 
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UNIVERSITY  CONVOCATION 
At  3  130  p.  m.  the  University  Convocation  was  held  in  the  Gym- 
nasium in  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  alumni  and  students. 
The  academic  procession,  which  was  formed  in  the  Library  as 
usual,  included  in  addition  to  the  members  of  the  Faculties  and  of 
the  Trustees  of  the  various  corporations,  a  division  of  clergy  and 
guests,  descendants  of  past  presidents,  and  recipients  of  honorary 
degrees,  a  division  of  the  Vestry  of  Trinity  Church  and  another 
of  the  candidates  for  honorary  degrees.  The  alumni  assembled 
by  classes  in  Fayerweather,  Schermerhorn  and  Havemeyer  Halls, 
and  the  Engineering  Building,  and  marched  to  the  Gymnasium  in 
two  lines,  one  headed  by  the  Chief  Alumni  Marshal,  Mr.  Herbert 
Livingston  Satterlee,  the  other  by  the  Honorable  Stewart  Lyndon 
Woodford,  the  Honorary  Grand  Marshal,  The  academic  proces- 
sion fell  in  immediately  behind  the  alumni  and  entered  the  Gym- 
nasium to  the  strains  of  the  prelude  to  "  Die  Meistersinger,"  rend- 
ered by  an  orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Gustav  Hinrichs. 
Prayers  having  been  offered  by  the  Chaplain  of  the  University, 
President  Butler  delivered  the  oration  in  commemoration  of  the 
150th  Anniversary  of  the  Foundation  of  King's  College. 


w 


Commemorative  Oration  of  President  Butler 

E  are  standing  by  one  of  the  lines  which  imagination  draws 
across  the  changeless  chart  of  time.  We  instinctively  stop 
and  look  back.  The  mere  flight  of  time  itself  fills  our  minds  with 
reverent  wonder,  and  we  measure  it  off  by  decades  and  by  cen- 
turies that  we  may  the  better  comprehend  it.  Yet  it  is  not  the 
flight  of  time,  but  the  story  of  accomplishment  in  time — time's 
quality,  may  we  say  ? — which  instructs,  stimulates,  and  spurs  us  on. 
The  record  of  the  past  brings  us  knowledge  of  the  subtle  processes 
by  which  ideas  weave  for  themselves  a  material  fabric.  It  counts 
for  us  the  steps  by  which  man  climbs  the  lofty  heights  of  his  ideals. 
What  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  recorded  time  is  filled  so 
full  as  the  period  of  our  University's  life?  When  before  have 
the  face  of  nature  and  the  mind  of  man  both  been  so  radically 
changed  ?    The  first  president  of  King's  College  found  the  writings 
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of  Bacon  and  of  Newton  to  be  novel  and  revolutionary.  Stirred 
by  their  teachings  he  became,  while  still  a  tutor  at  Yale  College, 
the  chief  influence  in  displacing,  on  these  shores,  the  Ptolemaic 
conception  of  the  Universe  for  the  Copernican.  From  Ptolemy  to 
Darwin,  then,  and  on  to  a  world  of  divisible  atoms  and  newly 
discovered  forces  stupendous  but  hidden,  whose  nature  we  only 
partially  apprehend  and  comprehend  not  at  all,  so  far  it  is  from 
King's  College  to  Columbia  University. 

A  host  of  commonplaces  of  our  modern  thought  were  unknown 
to  the  generation  which  hailed  the  foundation  of  King's  College. 
Newton  had  been  dead  but  seventeen  years,  and  his  doctrines  were 
as  new  and  as  startling  to  the  rest  of  the  world  as  they  had  been 
to  President  Samuel  Johnson.  Kant,  who  was  destined  to  give 
its  decisive  character  to  modern  philosophy,  was  but  thirty  years  of 
age,  and  had  not  yet  taken  his  university  degree;  perhaps  no  one 
outside  of  Konigsberg  had  ever  heard  his  name.  Rousseau,  the 
connecting  link  between  English  revolutionary  theory  and  French 
revolutionary  practice,  was  in  middle  life  and  already  becoming 
famous.  Linnaeus  and  Buffon  were  laying  the  foundations  of  a 
new  natural  history,  but  Lamarck,  who  was  to  reveal  the  modern 
theory  of  descent,  w^as  only  a  child  of  ten.  Laplace  at  the  tender 
age  of  five,  and  Lavoisier  at  eleven,  could  not  yet  be  recognized 
as  likely  to  make  massive  contributions  to  the  sciences  of  mathe- 
matics and  of  chemistry.  Of  the  publicists  who  were  to  guide 
the  thought  of  English-speaking  men  at  a  great  crisis,  Burke  was 
but  six  years  out  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  had  not  yet 
entered  Parliament;  Washington  was  a  youth  of  twenty-two, 
skirmishing  with  the  French  in  what  was  then  the  far  West; 
Jefferson  was  a  boy  of  eleven  at  play  in  Virginia;  and  Hamilton 
was  unborn.  The  new  University  at  Gottingen  had  been  opened 
in  1737  with  that  liberty  in  teaching  wdiich  w^as  to  build  up  the 
noble  ideal  of  science  as  an  end  in  itself  that  has  since  come  to  be  the 
inspiration  of  every  true  scholar.  But  Halle  and  Gottingen,  the  first 
of  modern  universities,  were  wholly  unknown  in  America,  and  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge  w^ere  anything  but  safe  models  for  the  new  Col- 
lege of  the  Province  of  New  York  to  follow.  Dean  Swift  declared 
that  he  had  heard  persons  of  high  rank  say  that  they  could  learn 
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nothing  more  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  than  to  drink  ale  and 
smoke  tobacco.  Dr.  Johnson  found  that  when  at  Pembroke  Col- 
lege he  could  attend  lectures  or  stay  away,  as  he  liked,  and  that  his 
gain  was  about  the  same  either  way.  The  poet  Gray  committed 
himself  to  the  opinion  that  Cambridge  must  be  the  place  once 
called  Babylon,  of  which  the  prophet  said  the  "  wild  beasts  of  the 
desert  shall  lie  there ;  and  their  houses  shall  be  full  of  doleful  crea- 
tures ;  and  owls  shall  dwell  there,  and  satyrs  shall  dance  there  " ; 
and  "  the  forts  and  towers  shall  be  for  dens  forever,  a  joy  of  wild 
asses."  Just  at  this  time  Gibbon  had  completed  the  period  of 
residence  at  Magdalen  College,  which  he  afterwards  described  as 
the  most  idle  and  unprofitable  of  his  whole  life.  These  harsh 
judgments  are  supported  by  the  historian  of  Oxford,  Warden 
Brodrick,  who  says  explicitly  that  at  this  period  the  nation  had  lost 
confidence  in  Oxford  education. 

It  was  into  a  world  of  knowledge  and  thought  totally  different 
from  ours,  that  King's  College  was  born  a  century  and  half  ago. 
These  provinces  were  remote  in  those  days,  and  their  settlers 
were  chiefly  bent  upon  material  development  and  upbuilding.  For 
the  journey  across  the  Atlantic  to  consume  from  four  to  six  weeks 
was  not  unusual.  Learning  was  of  necessity  at  a  low  ebb,  for 
the  scholarly  men  who  were  among  the  first  settlers  had  passed 
away,  and  their  children  and  grandchildren,  born  in  the  colonies, 
and  reared  there,  had  not  much  chance  for  a  broad  or  a  prolonged 
education.  Harvard  College  had  been  in  existence  for  a  century 
and  a  quarter,  and  Yale  for  half  a  century,  but  both  were  hard 
pressed  for  means  of  subsistence,  and  their  intellectual  outlook 
was  a  contracted  one.  Jonathan  Edwards  had  written,  a  few  years 
earlier,  that  he  took  "  very  great  content  "  from  his  instruction  at 
Yale,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  scholars  did  likewise.  The  College 
of  New  Jersey  had  recently  begun  instruction  at  Elizabethtown, 
and  just  as  King's  College  opened  its  doors,  ground  was  breaking 
at  Princeton  for  the  first  building  of  its  permanent  home.  In 
Philadelphia  Franklin  was  urging  on  the  movement  that  was  soon 
to  give  a  college  to  that  prosperous  city,  and  throughout  the  colonies 
generally  the  need  for  a  higher  type  of  education  was  felt  and 
efforts  were  making  to  supply  it. 
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Then,  as  now,  New  York  was  often  described  as  a  city  given 
over  to  trade  and  commerce  to  the  neglect  of  higher  and  better 
things,  but  there  is  evidence  that  while  the  citizens  were  gaining 
the  material  substance  with  which  to  support  a  college,  they  were 
not  neglectful  of  the  fact  that  a  college  was  sorely  needed  among 
them.  For  fully  fifty  years  the  idea  of  a  college  for  the  Province 
of  New  York  had  been  mooted,  and  general  sentiment  was  favor- 
able to  it;  but  it  was  not  until  1746  that  the  first  step  was  taken 
to  bring  about  the  desired  end.  On  December  6  of  that  year  the 
legislature  of  the  colony  passed  an  act  authorizing  the  raising  of 
the  sum  of  £250  by  public  lottery  "  for  the  advancement  of  learn- 
ing and  towards  the  founding  of  a  college."  The  preamble  of 
this  act  clearly  shows  that  there  was  a  widespread  conviction  that 
the  welfare  and  reputation  of  the  colony  would  be  promoted  by 
laying  a  proper  and  ample  foundation  for  the  regular  education 
of  youth.  Other  similar  acts  followed,  and  by  175 1  nearly  £3500 
had  been  raised  by  lottery  for  erecting  a  college.  We  sm.ile  now 
at  the  thought  of  supporting  education  through  lotteries,  but  the 
practice  was  quite  common  in  those  days.  Indeed,  the  lottery, 
which  appears  to  have  been  a  Florentine  invention  of  some  two 
hundred  years  earlier,  had  been  invoked  by  Parliament  the  very 
year  before  that  in  which  the  charter  of  King's  College  was  granted, 
in  order  to  endow  the  British  Museum.  To  purchase  the  Sloane 
collection,  the  Harleian  manuscript,  and  the  Cottonian  library, 
which  collections  formed  the  beginning  of  the  British  Museum, 
and  to  put  the  new  institution  upon  its  feet,  the  sum  of  £300,000 
was  authorized  to  be  raised  by  public  lottery. 

The  sum  of  £3500,  or  thereabouts,  raised  by  lottery  for  the 
college,  was  vested  in  trustees  who  were  empowered  to  manage  it, 
to  accept  additonal  contributions,  and  receive  proposals  from  any 
city  or  county  within  the  colony  desirous  of  having  the  college 
erected  therein.  On  May  20,  1754,  these  trustees,  through  Wil- 
1am  Livingston,  one  of  their  number,  petitioned  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  James  De  Lancey — the  unhappy  Governor  Osborn  hav- 
ing taken  his  own  life,  and  no  successor  being  yet  appointed: — 
to  grant  a  charter  of  incorporation,  either  to  them  or  to  such  other 
trustees  as  might  be  chosen,  "  the  better  to  enable  them  to  prosecute 
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the  said  design  of  establishing  a  seminary  or  college  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  youth,"  This  petition  also  recited  the  fact  that  additional 
support  had  been  found  for  the  proposed  college,  in  that  "  the  Rector 
and  inhabitants  of  the  City  of  New  York,  in  communion  with  the 
Church  of  England,  as  by  law  established,  being  willing  to  encour- 
age the  said  good  design  of  establishing  a  seminary  or  college  for 
the  education  of  youth  in  the  liberal  arts  or  sciences,  have  offered 
unto  your  petitioners  a  very  valuable  parcel  of  ground  on  the  west 
side  of  Broadway,  in  the  west  ward  of  the  City  of  New  York,  for 
the  use  of  the  said  intended  seminary  or  college,  and  are  ready 
and  desirous  to  convey  the  said  lands  for  the  said  use,  on  condition 
that  the  head  or  master  of  the  said  seminary  or  college  be  a  member 
of  and  in  communion  with  the  Church  of  England  as  by  law  estab- 
lished, and  that  the  liturgy  of  the  said  church,  or  a  collection  of 
prayers  out  of  the  said  liturgy,  be  the  constant  morning  and  evening 
service  used  in  the  said  college  forever."  The  petitioners  obviously 
favored  the  acceptance  of  the  conditions  attached  to  the  proposed 
grant,  for  they  went  on  to  say  that  they  considered  the  site  pro- 
posed to  be  "  the  most  proper  place  for  erecting  the  said  seminary 
or  college."  This  ground  was  part  of  the  well-known  King's 
Farm,  which  had  evidently  long  been  in  mind  as  the  site  of  the  Col- 
lege of  the  province.  For  as  early  as  1703  the  Vestry  of  Trinity 
Church,  before  putting  the  farm  out  on  lease,  appointed  the  rector 
and  churchwardens  to  wait  upon  Lord  Cornbury,  the  Governor, 
in  order  to  learn  what  part  of  the  farm  he  designed  to  use  for  the 
college  which  he  (Cornbury)  planned.  It  was  March  5,  1752, 
when  the  Vestry  made  the  formal  proposal  to  the  commissioners 
appointed  to  receive  proposals  for  the  building  of  a  College,  and 
thereafter  matters  progressed  speedily. 

On  October  31,  1754,  James  De  Lancey,  Lieutenant-Governor 
and  commander-in-chief  of  the  Province  of  New  York,  signed  the 
Charter  and  attached  thereto  the  great  seal  of  the  Province.  King's 
College  "  for  the  instruction  and  education  of  youth  in  the  learned 
languages  and  liberal  arts  and  sciences  "  was  legally  born.  It  is 
that  act  which  we  joyfully  celebrate  today. 

It  would  not  be  profitable  now  to  dwell  upon  the  long  and  heated 
controversy  that  accompanied  the  foundation  of  the  College.     The 
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seeds  of  the  coming  Revolution  had  already  been  sown,  and  in 
matters  civil  and  ecclesiastical  there  were  sharp  differences  of 
opinion  among  the  colonists.  On  the  one  hand  it  was  felt  that 
the  conditions  attached  to  the  grant  of  land  from  Trinity  Church 
were  an  unwarranted  attempt  to  make  the  new  College  of  the 
Province  a  sectarian  institution,  and  that  the  Charter  should  have 
come  from  the  Assembly  rather  than  from  the  King.  In  reply  it 
was  urged  that  no  conditions  were  thought  of  by  Trinity  Church 
until  ground  had  been  given  for  the  belief  that  there  was  an  inten- 
tion to  erect  a  college  that  should  have  no  religious  associations 
whatever ;  and  that  then  only  those  conditions  were  imposed  which, 
liberally  interpreted,  would  assure  to  the  college  a  Christian,  but 
by  no  means  a  sectarian,  relationship  and  influence.  The  history 
of  the  College  fully  bears  out  this  view.  As  to  the  origin  of  the 
Charter,  it  may  well  be  that  the  trustees  of  the  original  fund  raised 
by  lottery,  subsequently  increased  by  a  grant  from  the  excise 
moneys,  were  moved  to  petition  the  Lieutenant-Governor  rather 
than  the  Assembly  for  a  charter,  just  because  of  the  acrimony  of 
the  existing  controversy  and  the  fear  of  its  results.  However  this 
may  be,  the  Charter  itself  is  a  striking  paper  and  one  that  represents 
a  point  of  view  and  liberality  of  mind  far  in  advance  of  its  time. 
The  Charter  makes  express  mention  of  the  fact  that  the  College 
is  founded  not  alone  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  Province  of  New 
York,  but  for  those  of  all  the  colonies  and  territories  in  America 
as  well.  Here,  in  foresight  and  in  prophecy,  is  the  national  uni- 
versity that  Columbia  has  since  become.  The  Charter  assumes  a 
public  responsibility  for  the  new  College  by  naming  as  trustees, 
ex-officiis,  a  number  of  representative  public  officials.  Here,  in  fore- 
sight and  in  prophecy,  is  the  close  relationship  between  the  city 
and  the  College  which  has  existed  from  that  day  to  this,  the  more 
helpful  in  recent  times  because  unofficial.  The  Charter  assures  the 
liberality  of  the  College  in  matters  ecclesiastical  and  religious  by 
designating  as  Trustees,  ex-officiis,  the  rector  of  Trinity  Church, 
the  senior  minister  of  the  Reformed  Protestant  Dutch  Church,  the 
minister  of  the  ancient  Lutheran  Church,  the  minister  of  the  French 
Church,  and  the  minister  of  the  Presbyterian  congregation.  The 
very  next  year  the  Governors  of  the  College  united  in  a  petition, 
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which  was  granted,  asking  for  power  to  establish  a  chair  of 
divinity,  the  right  to  nomination  for  which  should  He  in  the  Min- 
ister, Elders,  and  Deacons  of  the  Reformed  Protestant  Dutch 
Church  of  the  city.  Here,  in  foresight  and  in  prophecy,  is  that 
respect  and  regard  for  the  Christian  religion,  and  that  catholicity 
of  temper  and  tolerance  of  mind,  which  mark  Columbia  University 
of  this  later  day.  The  Charter  explicitly  provides  that  no  law  or 
statute  shall  be  made  by  the  Trustees  which  tends  to  exclude  any 
person  of  any  religious  denomination  whatever  from  equal  liberty 
and  advantage  of  education,  or  from  any  of  the  degrees,  liberties, 
privileges,  benefits,  or  immunities  of  the  College  on  account  of 
his  particular  tenets  in  matters  of  religion.  Here,  in  foresight  and 
in  prophecy,  is  this  splendid  company  of  scholars  and  of  students 
in  which  every  part  of  the  civilized  world  and  every  variety  of 
religious  faith  are  represented,  all  without  prejudice. 

This  was  a  notable  Charter  to  be  granted  at  a  time  of  bitter 
religious  controversy  and  prevailing  narrowness  of  vision,  and  the 
steps  taken  under  it  were  worthy  of  its  far-reaching  provisions. 
The  presidency  was  tendered  to  Samuel  Johnson,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  men  of  his  time;  and  it  was  he  who  gave  to  the  new 
college  its  educational  form,  its  controlling  tendencies,  and  its  first 
ideals.  Open-minded  and  catholic.  Dr.  Johnson  was  the  most 
scholarly  American  of  the  period,  and  with  Jonathan  Edwards  he 
takes  rank  as  one  of  the  two  really  powerful  and  constructive 
American  philosophers  of  the  i8th  century.  Benjamin  Franklin, 
who  had  been  his  publisher,  consulted  with  him  as  to  the  plans  for 
the  projected  college  at  Philadelphia,  and  urged  him  to  become  its 
head.  But  Johnson  was  more  strongly  drawn  toward  New  York, 
in  whose  projects  for  a  college  he  had  long  been  an  interested 
counselor,  and  for  which  his  friend  and  philosophical  preceptor, 
Bishop  Berkeley,  had  fed  the  flame  of  his  enthusiasm. 

Dr.  Johnson,  sole  lecturer,  began  instruction  in  the  month  of 
July,  1754,  some  time  before  the  Charter  was  granted,  in  the 
vestry  room  of  the  schoolhouse  adjoining  Trinity  Church,  of  which 
the  temporary  use  had  been  allowed  him.  The  requirements  for 
admission  to  his  first  class  were  simple :  the  first  five  rules  in  arith- 
metic, a  knowledge  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  grammars,  and  an 
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ability  to  write  gTammatical  Latin ;  ability  to  read  Cicero  and  the 
first  books  of  the  yEneid;  and  some  of  the  first  chapters  of  the 
Gospel  of  St.  John  in  Greek.  A  warning  was  at  the  same  time 
given  that  higher  qualifications  would  soon  be  exacted.  Considering 
the  state  of  opinion  and  the  practice  elsewhere,  this  declaration  by 
President  Johnson  is  remarkable:  "That  people  may  be  better 
satisfied  in  sending  their  children  for  education  to  this  college,  it 
is  to  be  understood  that,  as  to  religion,  there  is  no  intention  to 
impose  upon  the  scholars  the  peculiar  tenets  of  any  particular  set 
of  Christians,  but  to  inculcate  upon  their  tender  minds  the  great 
principles  of  Christianity  and  morality  in  which  true  Christians 
of  each  denomination  are  generally  agreed."  So  broad  a  tolerance 
as  this  is  more  usually  associated  with  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century  than  with  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth. 

Moreover,  this  first  president  had  a  distinct  vision  of  what  was 
to  follow  from  his  small  and  modest  beginnings;  for  he  pictured 
the  future  in  these  words :  "  It  is  further  the  design  of  this  College 
to  instruct  and  perfect  youth  in  the  learned  languages,  and  in  the 
arts  of  reasoning  exactly,  of  writing  correctly  and  speaking 
eloquently,  and  in  the  arts  of  numbering  and  measuring,  of  survey- 
ing and  navigation,  of  geography  and  history,  of  husbandry,  com- 
merce and  government :  and  in  the  knowledge  of  all  nature  in  the 
heavens  above  us,  and  in  the  air,  water  and  earth  around  us,  and  in 
the  various  kinds  of  meteors,  stones,  mines  and  minerals,  plants 
and  animals,  and  of  everything  useful  for  the  comfort,  the  con- 
venience and  the  elegance  of  life  in  the  chief  manufactures ;  finally 
to  lead  them  from  the  study  of  nature  to  the  knowledge  of  them- 
selves, and  of  the  God  of  nature,  their  duty  to  him,  themselves  and 
one  another."  The  felicity  of  phrase  in  this  proclamation  is  not 
more  remarkable  than  the  clear  recognition  of  the  part  to  be 
played  in  education  by  the  sciences  of  nature  and  their  applications. 
Here  spoke  the  mind  stirred  by  the  reading  of  Bacon  and  Newton, 
of  Locke  and  Berkeley.  The  new  science  and  the  new  philosophy 
were  bearing  their  first  fruits  here  on  this  island,  remote  from  the 
capitals  of  the  world's  affairs  and  far  distant  from  the  historic 
seats  of  the  older  learning. 

On  July  17,  President  Johnson,  sole  instructor,  met  his  group 
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of  eight  students.  Bayard,  Blenmore,  Courtlandt,  Cruger,  Mars- 
ton,  Provost,  Ritzema,  and  Verplanck  were  the  famihes  represented 
on  those  slender  benches.  Good  names  all,  some  of  them  bearers 
of  the  sturdiest  traditions  of  our  city.  Others  followed,  and  it  was 
not  many  years  before  the  college  roll  was  rich  with  the  best  names 
of  old  New  York.  There  were  Auchmuty,  Barclay,  Beekman, 
Bogert,  Cutting,  DeLancey,  De  Peyster,  Griswold,  Hoffman,  Jay, 
Lispenard,  Livingston,  Morris,  Nicholl,  Pell,  Philipse,  Remsen, 
Romeyn,  Roosevelt,  Rutgers,  Schuyler,  Stevens,  Townsend,  Van 
Buren,  and  Watt — names  which  for  generations  have  been  in  close 
and  honorable  association  with  the  commerce,  the  society,  and  the 
politics  of  New  York.  Mr.  Henry  Adams  is  authority  for  the  state- 
ments that  before  1800  New  York  excelled  New  England  in  scien- 
tific work  accomplished,  and  that  New  York  was  always  an  inno- 
vating influence.  Study  of  the  early  history  of  our  college  and 
comparison  of  its  professed  aims  and  its  outlook  with  those  of  the 
older  institutions  to  the  East  and  to  the  South,  justify  his  con- 
clusions. And  slow  as  its  development  was  in  many  ways,  the 
history  of  Columbia  College  proves  conclusively  that  it  has  always 
been  an  innovator  and  a  leader.  Its  wise  and  far-sighted  policies, 
more  or  less  clearly  formulated  in  detail,  were  for  generations  held 
back  from  execution  only  by  lack  of  means.  From  the  very  be- 
ginning, though  often  with  stumblings  and  delay,  Columbia  has 
trod  the 

Path  to  a  clear-purposed  goal, 

Path  of  advance ! 

Our  earlier  teachers,  like  our  later  ones,  were  chosen  for  scholar- 
ship and  character,  wherever  they  were  to  be  found.  William 
Johnson,  first  tutor,  came,  as  did  his  father,  the  President,  from 
Yale.  Leonard  Cutting,  who  followed,  was  educated  at  Eaton 
and  Cambridge.  Daniel  Treadwell,  first  professor  of  mathematics, 
came,  in  1757,  from  Harvard,  and  his  successor,  Harpur,  from 
Glasgow.  Myles  Cooper  was  trained  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford, 
and  Clossy,  whose  chair  included  the  whole  of  natural  science,  at 
Trinity  College,  Dublin.  Different  viewpoints  and  varied  asso- 
ciations helped  make  this  company  of  early  teachers  cosmopolitan 
and  open-minded. 
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The  list  of  twelve  presidents  is  unique  in  more  than  one  respect. 
The  two  Johnsons  and  Barnard  were  graduates  of  Yale;  Cooper 
came  from  Oxford;  Wharton  was  trained  at  the  English  Jesuits' 
College  of  St.  Omer,  and  was  ordained  a  priest  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church ;  the  first  Moore  held  his  degree  from  King's  Col- 
lege, the  second  Moore  and  his  two  successors  now  living,  had 
theirs  from  Columbia;  Harris  was  educated  at  Harvard;  Duer  at 
Winchester  in  the  mother  country,  and  at  Erasmus  Hall  on  Long 
Island;  and  King  at  Harrow  and  Paris.  The  younger  Johnson, 
who  came  to  the  presidency  in  1787,  was  a  layman,  the  first  lay 
head  of  a  college  among  English-speaking  people  of  whom  I  find 
record;  Duer,  the  second  Moore,  and  King,  were  also  laymen,  as 
was  Barnard  to  all  intents  and  purposes  (though  he  took  orders  as 
an  aid  to  his  work  in  education  and  with  no  intention  of  engaging 
in  parochial  work),  and  as  are  the  two  presidents  now  living. 
Only  Harris  and  Barnard  died  in  office.  The  second  Johnson  and 
Duer  were  lawyers ;  the  second  Moore  divided  his  energies  between 
law  and  teaching;  King  was  a  merchant  and  editor;  and  Barnard 
was  an  educator  in  the  fullest  and  highest  sense  of  the  word. 
Columbia,  it  will  be  seen,  broke  early  with  existing  traditions,  and 
the  progressiveness  and  catholicity  shown  alike  by  the  governing 
board  and  the  teaching  body  were  reflected  in  movements  for  edu- 
cational advance  that  are  as  noteworthy  as  some  of  them  are  now 
seen  to  have  been  premature.  The  early  and  vigorous  attention 
to  the  natural  sciences  under  the  lead  of  Clossy,  Bard,  Mitchill, 
and  Hosack;  the  deep  interest  in  public  affairs  and  participation 
in  them,  which  took  the  second  Johnson  to  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention and  then  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  while  still 
president,  and  Professor  Mitchill  to  the  legislature,  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  to  the  Senate ;  the  solicitous  care  for  public 
education  which  spurred  on  De  Witt  Clinton,  Henry  Rutgers,  and 
Peter  A.  Jay  to  lead  the  work  of  the  Public  School  Society  of  the 
City  of  New  York  and  so  pave  the  way  for  the  present  municipal 
school  system,  were  all  prophetic  of  that  zeal  for  scientific  advance, 
for  the  public  service,  and  for  the  education  of  the  people  which  so 
strongly  mark  the  Columbia  of  today. 

Given  so  large  a  company  of  progressive  men  of  science  and 
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of  affairs,  so  noble  a  society  of  scholars,  and  so  commanding  a 
situation  in  this  rapidly  developing  city,  was  not  Columbia  College 
unduly  slow  in  reaching  the  plane  of  excellence  and  the  wide  scope 
of  activity  which  were  marked  out  for  it  from  the  very  beginning  ? 
It  certainly  was,  and  the  cause  was  grinding  poverty. 

The  Trustees  of  half  a  century  ago  had  been  facing  problems 
which  might  well  have  staggered  the  bravest  of  them.  It  is  more 
than  twenty  years  since  President  Barnard,  whose  eager  and  far- 
sighted  plans  for  Columbia  were  hemmed  in  on  every  side  by  lack 
of  funds  with  which  to  carry  them  out,  reviewed  the  financial 
history  of  the  corporation  and  made  it  plain  what  the  source  of 
embarrassment  and  delay  had  been. 

It  is  literally  true  that  for  a  full  century  the  college  had  to 
struggle  for  its  life.  The  amount  raised  by  lottery,  increased 
somewhat  by  small  legislative  grants,  appears  to  have  been  spent 
upon  the  first  building  and  in  the  purchase  of  those  materials  that 
were  necessary  to  the  institution's  work.  The  portion  of  the  King's 
Farm  granted  by  Trinity  Church  was  valued  at  £4000  or  £5000, 
but  it  lay  beyond  the  limits  of  the  inhabited  portion  of  the  island, 
and  was  for  many  years  unproductive.  It  did,  however,  afford  a 
commodious  and  convenient  home  for  the  college.  The  need  for 
additional  resources  was  early  felt,  and  the  royal  governor  of  the 
Province  was  appealed  to  for  a  grant  of  public  land  to  the  trustees. 
In  response,  a  large  tract  of  24,000  acres,  "  comprising  the  town- 
ship of  Kingland,  in  the  County  of  Gloucester,  in  the  Province  of 
New  York,"  was  conveyed  to  the  trustees  by  letters  patent  in  1770. 
Subsequently,  however,  in  the  settlement  of  the  disputed  boundary 
between  New  York  and  New  Hampshire,  this  land,  as  well  as 
30,000  acres  granted,  in  1774,  by  Governor  Tryon,  was  found  to 
belong  to  what  is  now  the  State  of  Vermont,  and  it  passed  from 
the  trustees  without  compensation.  Gifts  were  few  and  small  for 
many  years,  for  the  troubled  times  in  the  colonies  were  naturally 
not  favorable  to  endowments  for  learning.  Occasional  legislative 
grants  of  small  sums  were  rather  an  evidence  of  public  interest  in 
the  college  than  serious  attempts  to  upbuild  it.  Finally,  in  1814, 
came  the  action  which,  through  the  courage  and  far-sightedness 
of  the  trustees,  has  meant  so  much  to  us.      Upon  a  petition  of  the 
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trustees  setting  forth  that  the  extensive  lands  granted  by  earher 
governors  had  been  lost  to  the  college,  without  compensation,  in 
the  settlement  of  the  boundary  dispute,  the  legislature  granted  to 
the  college  the  so-called  Hosack  Botanic  Garden,  comprising  the 
land  in  the  City  of  New  York  now  bounded  by  Fifth  Avenue  on 
the  east,  by  Forty-seventh  Street  on  the  south,  by  Fifty-first  Street 
on  the  north,  and  by  a  line  distant  about  lOO  feet  from  the  easterly 
line  of  Sixth  Avenue  on  the  west,  260  city  lots  in  all,  then  valued 
at  $75,000.  David  Hosack,  whose  name  this  property  bore  and 
who  had  conveyed  it  to  the  State  for  a  botanic  garden,  had  been 
professor  of  botany  in  Columbia  College  from  1795  to  181 1,  and 
was  a  man  of  marked  distinction  in  his  day. 

Therefore,  the  two  historic  endowments  of  the  College  which 
in  these  later  days  have  become,  through  the  growth  and  prosperity 
of  the  city,  the  main  support  of  its  rapidly  expanding  work,  are 
gifts,  the  one  from  the  church  and  the  other  from  the  State,  to 
the  upbuilding  and  defence  of  both  of  which  the  College  has  bent  its 
every  energy  from  the  day  of  its  foundation.  In  the  King's 
Farm,  or  lower  estate,  and  in  the  Hosack  Botanic  Garden,  or  upper 
estate,  Columbia  now  holds  tangible  evidence  of  what  religion 
and  civil  government  have  done  for  learning  in  this  community, 
and  it  gratefully  acknowledges  its  heavy  obligation  to  them  both. 

But,  splendid  as  the  future  of  these  properties  was  to  be,  they 
were  not  a  source  of  immediate  income.  Quite  the  contrary :  the 
cost  of  holding  the  property  and  of  meeting  the  public  charges  upon 
it  was  an  almost  intolerable  burden.  In  1805  the  income  from  the 
portion  of  the  lower  estate  under  lease  was  only  about  $1400. 
Deficits  faced  the  trustees  with  the  closing  of  each  annual  account. 
Still  they  struggled  on,  having  firm  and  clear  faith  in  the  future 
of  the  city  and  in  the  triumph  of  the  high  ideals  committed  to 
their  keeping.  The  strong  men  who  fought  the  fight  during  the 
long  period  of  discouragement  from  1810  to  1870, — Rufus  King 
and  David  B.  Ogden,  William  Johnson  and  Beverly  Robinson, 
Philip  Hone  and  Samuel  B.  Ruggles,  William  Betts  and  Hamilton 
Fish,  and  their  associates, — they  are  those  who  saved  this  Univer- 
sity for  the  twentieth  century.  It  was  1863  before  the  slowly 
increasing  income  was  sufficient  to  meet  the  cost  of  annual  main- 
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tenance,  and  it  was  1872  before  the  accumulated  debt  was  wiped 
out.  From  that  time  begins  a  new  chapter  in  the  financial  history 
of  the  corporation,  a  chapter  which  extends  to  the  removal  to  the 
new  home  on  Morningside  Heights  with  its  rapidly  crowding  op- 
portunities and  its  heavy  attendant  responsibilities.  It  is  plain, 
therefore,  that  the  bare  struggle  for  existence  postponed  almost 
to  our  own  day  that  widening  of  influence  and  of  scope,  and  that 
increase  of  activity,  which  had  been  part  of  the  plan  of  the  College 
from  the  earliest  days. 

"  Debt,"  wrote  President  Barnard  truly,  "  is  no  doubt  a  great 
evil,  but  there  are  evils  worse  than  debt,  and  among  these  is  stagna- 
tion." Columbia  long  bore  the  burden  of  debt  and  chafed  in  its 
heavy  chains,  but  it  is  not  true  that  it  has  ever  been  stagnant.  At 
no  time  has  it  been  without  men  whose  scholarship  and  whose 
patriotic  service  in  molding  the  institutions  and  the  public  opinion 
of  our  young  democracy,  put  them  in  the  front  rank  of  a  univer- 
sity's heroes.  The  first  Johnson  was  easily  the  most  scholarly  man 
in  the  colonies,  and  in  philosophy  a  vigorous  and  progressive  mind. 
The  erudite  Bard  had  no  superior  as  a  physician,  and  is  gratefully 
remembered  as  sounding  the  call  which  brought  into  existence  the 
Society  of  the  New  York  Hospital.  The  second  Johnson  was  fit 
companion  to  the  noble  company  with  whom  he  sat  in  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention;  it  was  he  who  proposed  that  the  States 
should  be  equally  represented,  as  States,  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  and  who,  as  chairman  of  the  committee  appointed 
to  revise  the  style  of  the  Constitution  and  arrange  its  articles,  did 
much  to  give  that  instrument  its  familiar  and  admired  form.  With 
him  in  that  noteworthy  committee  of  five  sat  Alexander  Hamilton 
of  the  Class  of  1774  and  Gouverneur  Morris  of  the  Class  of  1768. 
Later,  as  Senator  from  Connecticut  while  still  President  of  the 
College,  Johnson  was  a  chief  agent  in  framing  the  bill  to  organize 
the  judiciary  of  the  United  States.  Our  own  Hewitt  has  pointed 
out  that  it  was  De  Witt  Clinton,  of  1786,  who  created  the  Erie 
Canal  by  which  the  wealth  of  the  great  West  was  opened  up  and 
poured  into  the  lap  of  New  York ;  that  it  was  Robert  R.  Livingston, 
^^  ^765^  who  recognized  the  genius  of  Fulton  and  supplied  the 
means  to  make  steam  navigation  a  success;  and  that  it  was  John 
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Stevens,  of  1768,  who  gave  us  the  railway  and  the  screw  propeller, 
revolutionizing  transportation  by  land  and  sea.  But  for  Liv- 
ingston there  would  doubtless  have  been  no  Louisiana  purchase, 
and  our  nation's  history  might  have  been  strangely  different;  and 
it  was  Mitchill  who  in  the  legislative  branch  gave  effective  support 
to  Jefferson's  plan  to  send  Lewis  and  Clark  across  the  undiscovered 
mountains  and  to  open  for  settlement  the  noble  lands  "  v/here  rolls 
the  Oregon."  Kent,  fit  successor  of  Bracton,  Littleton,  and  Coke, 
not  only  taught  students,  but  trained  the  public  mind  to  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  fundamental  concepts  of  American  law.  Mitchill,  in 
his  chair  of  natural  history  and  chemistry,  was  a  fellow-investigator 
with  Lavoisier  and  Priestley,  and  passing  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  to  the  Senate,  he  was  as  serviceable  to  the  state  as  to 
science.  Hosack  was  an  influential  figure  in  the  early  development 
of  botanical  and  medical  science.  Adrain,  a  prince  among  mathe- 
maticians, preceded  Gauss,  Laplace,  and  Herschel  in  his  research 
concerning  the  probabilities  of  error  which  happen  in  making  obser- 
vations. McVickar,  versatile  and  powerful,  was  one  of  the  earliest 
American  economists,  the  incumbent  at  Columbia  of  the  first  chair 
of  political  economy  of  the  United  States,  and  may  fairly  be 
claimed  as  the  formulator  of  the  principles  upon  which  our  national 
banking  system  rests.  To  Anderson  and  Davies  mathematical 
teaching  in  America  owes  a  debt  which  it  is  glad  to  acknowledge, 
and  it  was  Davies  who,  by  his  text-books,  familiarized  American 
teachers  and  students  with  the  methods  of  exposition  and  study 
that  had  gained  ground  so  largely  in  France.  Anthon's  copious 
stores  of  learning  were  freely  drawn  upon  for  the  benefit  of  stu- 
dents of  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  and  it  was  he  who  first  made 
known  in  America  the  results  of  the  vast  researches  chiefly  by 
German  scholars  in  the  fields  of  classical  history,  philology,  and 
archaeology.  Lieber's  commanding  figure  and  profound  learning 
gave  added  weight  to  his  luminous  exposition  of  the  philosophy  of 
history.  All  these  great  men  lived  and  served  in  the  day  of 
small  things,  and  they  have  left  splendid  traditions  and  fortunate 
memories  behind  them.  Not  once  in  the  long  years  of  darkness 
and  doubt,  of  difficulty  and  discouragement,  was  the  college  with- 
out commanding  personalities  among  its  governors  and  its  teachers, 
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or  without  worthy  youths  training  for  distinction  on  its  scholars' 
benches. 

From  the  day  of  its  foundation  our  college  was  marked  to 
become  a  great  university.  It  had  from  its  earliest  beginnings 
no  small  or  restricted  conception  of  its  mighty  mission.  It  hailed 
its  home  in  New  York  as  a  vantage  seat  from  which  to  influence 
the  nation  that  lay  behind  and  beyond.  It  was  filled  with  plans 
for  expansion  and  development  that  must  have  seemed  strange 
enough  to  those  who  were  content  to  plod  along  in  the  well-trodden 
path  of  the  traditional  college  education  of  the  day.  From  Dr. 
Johnson's  first  advertisement  in  1754  to  the  academic  legislation 
of  most  recent  years,  Columbia  has  had  a  university's  ideals  in 
view  and  has  struggled  earnestly  toward  their  realization. 

Instruction  in  divinity  was  planned  as  early  as  1755,  that  in 
medicine  was  begun  in  1763,  and  that  in  law  in  1773.  After  the 
Revolution,  when  the  name  Columbia  supplanted  that  of  King's,  the 
governors  immediately  voted  to  establish  the  four  familiar  university 
faculties  of  arts,  medicine,  law,  and  divinity.  Hardly  a  decade 
has  passed  from  that  time  to  this  when  some  ambitious  spirit,  either 
in  the  governing  board  or  in  the  faculties,  has  not  urged  projects 
of  expansion  and  advance.  Most  remarkable  is  the  extraordinary 
scheme  for  a  charter  establishing  "  the  American  university  in  the 
Province  of  New  York,"  which  was  drafted  at  the  express  com- 
mand of  the  governors  of  King's  College,  and  which  met  with 
their  formal  approval  on  August  4,  1774.  It  contemplated  a  great 
institution  composed  of  many  parts,  after  the  fashion  of  the  French 
university  organization  completed  by  Napoleon.  It  was  to  con- 
fer any  degree,  and  presumably,  therefore,  to  give  any  instruction, 
given  by  any  or  all  of  the  universities  in  England  or  Ireland. 
Read  in  the  light  of  its  date,  the  conception  was  an  astounding  one. 
This  draft  was  transmitted  to  England  and  by  command  of  the 
King  was  laid  before  him  in  Council  in  April,  1775.  With  the 
record  of  that  act  the  history  of  this  remarkable  document  ends. 
Already  the  guns  of  Lexington  and  Concord  were  loading,  and 
the  urgent  voices  calling  for  the  Royal  approval  of  the  Charter 
were  drowned  by  the  roar  of  the  shot  heard  round  the  world.  It 
may  be  permitted,   however,   to  point  out   that  no   company   of 
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men  given  over  solely  to  the  pursuit  of  material  well-being  and 
the  sordid  accumulation  of  wealth  could  ever  have  entertained  with 
sympathy  and  approval  the  noble  conception  of  a  great  national 
university  which  that  document  revealed. 

There  are  no  worthier  names  upon  our  college  roll  than  those 
of  the  men  who  from  time  to  time  urged  projects  of  advancement 
and  a  wider  growth.  The  report  of  1784  was  presented  by  a 
committee  on  which  sat  James  Duane  and  Alexander  Hamilton, 
John  H.  Livingston  and  Samuel  Provoost,  Nicholas  Romaine  and 
Morgan  Lewis.  The  memorial  of  1810  addressed  to  the  Legisla- 
ture was  drafted  by  Dr.  Mason  and  urges  that  the  trustees  had 
been  for  some  time  "  sedulously  occupied  in  giving  to  the  whole 
system  of  the  college  that  improvement  of  which  they  are  persuaded 
it  is  capable,  and  which  when  completed  will  elevate  it  to  a  rank 
that  shall  subserve  the  prosperity  and  redound  to  the  honor  of 
the  State."  This  appeal  was  itself  the  result  of  a  movement  which 
had  been  begun  two  years  earlier  by  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee of  the  strongest  men  on  the  board  "  to  express  their  opinion 
generally  as  to  the  measures  proper  for  carrying  into  full  effect 
the  design  of  this  institution."  Again  in  1830  a  far-reaching  plan 
of  expansion  was  adopted.  When  reported  to  the  trustees  it  bore 
the  signature  of  Bishop  Hobart,  of  Dr.  Wainwright,  of  Dr.  Onder- 
donk,  of  Dr.  William  Johnson,  of  John  T.  Irving,  of  Clement  C. 
Moore,  and  of  Charles  King. 

Once  more,  in  1852,  at  the  instance  of  President  King,  another 
movement  was  begun  to  develop  a  university  upon  the  foundation 
afforded  by  the  old  college.  Long  consideration  was  given  to 
the  ways  and  means  to  be  adopted,  and  finally,  in  1858,  the  elab- 
orate plans  that  had  been  evolved  were  formally  approved.  Wil- 
liam Betts,  Henry  James  Anderson,  Hamilton  Fish,  and  Samuel 
B.  Ruggles  were  those  most  largely  concerned  in  their  formulation. 
From  that  auspicious  movement  dates  the  beginning  of  the  modern 
history  of  Columbia.  No  year  has  passed  since  the  reports  of 
1854,  1857,  and  1858  were  submitted  without  some  step  forward 
being  either  planned  or  taken.  It  was  under  the  impulse  of  this 
movement  that  the  first  university  lectures  were  delivered;  that 
the  School  of  Law  was  definitely  organized ;  that  the  College  of 
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Physicians  and  Surgeons  was  brought  back  to  the  University  to 
occupy  the  traditional  place  of  medicine  therein ;  and  that  the  School 
of  Mines  came  into  being  to  lead  the  way  in  this  country  in  teach- 
ing the  applications  of  modern  science  to  a  group  of  its  great  in- 
dustries. 

With  the  accession  to  the  presidency  of  Barnard  in  1864,  there 
came  to  the  service  of  the  University  one  of  the  greatest  figures, 
in  many  ways  the  greatest  figure,  in  the  whole  history  of  our  Ameri- 
can education.  His  active  and  restless  mind,  which  grew  neither 
old  nor  tired,  planned  unceasingly  and  saw  with  astounding  clear- 
ness of  vision.  Barnard  is  the  greatest  prophetic  figure  in  the 
history  of  modern  education.  He  first  saw  that  the  traditional 
college  course  was  no  longer  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  modern 
youth;  that  it  must  be  supplemented,  extended,  readjusted,  and 
made  more  elastic,  if  it  would  serve  under  new  conditions  the  same 
ends  that  it  had  served  so  well  in  the  past.  He  exalted  science 
and  scientific  research  to  their  place  of  honor,  and  he  swept  with 
his  keen  vision  the  whole  field  of  education  and  called  upon  the 
University  to  enter  upon  it  as  a  subject  of  study  and  to  treat  teach- 
ing as  a  serious  profession  and  not  merely  as  an  occupation.  He 
gave  his  powerful  influence  to  the  movement  for  the  opening  of 
educational  opportunities  to  women,  and  he  felt  keenly  the  limita- 
tions under  which  they  sufifered  in  his  day.  He  looked  out  into 
new  fields  of  inquiry  and  saw  the  significance  of  those  studies  in 
language,  in  arch.neology,  in  history  and  political  science,  in  the 
physical  and  mathematical  sciences,  in  experimental  medicine,  and 
in  the  science  of  life  that  are  now  gladly  included  in  the  wide 
circle  of  our  University's  care.  What  this  generation  has  done 
Barnard  planned  and  urged.  Much  of  what  remains  for  the  next 
generation  to  accomplish  he  foresaw  and  exhibited. 

One  may  be  permitted  to  doubt  whether,  in  the  whole  history 
of  higher  institutions  of  learning,  there  is  another  example  of  so 
consistent  and  steadfast  pursuit  of  an  ideal  end  as  is  shown  in  the 
history  of  the  development  from  King's  College  to  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. Broad  scholarship,  catholic  sympathies,  the  widest  scope, 
all  have  marked  every  plan  proposed  for  adoption  by  the  governing 
board.      Even  when  it  seemed  impossible  to  sustain  the  academic 
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life,  men  were  planning  not  only  to  sustain  it,  but  to  enlarge  and 
enrich  it.  Faith  in  this  city  and  in  this  nation,  faith  in  science  and 
in  philosophy,  faith  in  public  service  and  in  lofty  ideals  has  been 
the  very  life-blood  of  our  College  and  University  for  the  whole 
centur}'-  and  a  half  that  has  gone. 

Twice  in  our  history  the  pursuing  city  has  driven  us  from  our 
home.  The  King's  Farm  seemed  far  away  from  the  center  of 
the  small  town  of  1754.  The  Madison  Avenue  grounds  were 
indisputably  distant  even  from  the  resident  section  of  1857.  But 
so  rapid  have  been  the  strides  of  this  metropolitan  community  that 
nothing  less  than  the  island's  crown  could  suffice  for  Columbia's 
permanent  need.  Here,  on  soil  where  patriot  strove  and  where 
Nature  reveals  her  beauty  of  rock  and  hill  and  stream,  our  Uni- 
versity has  made  its  permanent  home  with  face  bent  upon  a  historic 
past,  but  eagerly  expecting  a  historic  future  as  well.  No  more 
will  it  seek  to  avoid  a  city's  embrace,  but  set  upon  a  hill  where  its 
light  cannot  be  hid  it  will  be  to  the  city  as  its  very  mind  and  soul. 
Commerce  and  finance  will  bring  to  New  York  physical  strength 
and  material  wealth  and  hold  high  the  symbols  of  commercial 
integrity.  Transportation  by  land  and  sea  and  air  will  bring  the 
travelers  of  the  earth  to  our  doors  and  seekers  after  knowledge  from 
its  remotest  parts  to  these  academic  halls.  The  temples  of  religion 
will  testify  to  our  belief  in  God  and  his  worship,  and  the  institu- 
tions of  philanthropy  to  man's  succoring  hand  stretched  out  to 
his  unfortunate  fellow.  Above,  among,  and  about  them  will  be 
the  influence  of  our  University,  preserving  those  things  that  should 
be  preserved,  discarding  those  things  that  are  found  to  be  no  longer 
true,  and  pursuing  those  things  that  are  of  good  report.  To  this 
height  shall  come  those  impulses  of  need  which  the  city  sends  to 
call  out  our  responding  service.  From  this  height  shall  go  out 
those  noble  influences  that  will  justify  the  struggles  of  the  fathers 
and  the  ample  plans  of  those  who  have  gone  before.  Here  in 
quiet  and  yet  in  activity,  apart  from  the  city  and  yet  in  it,  shall 
be  the  home  of  that  grateful  growth  from  the  early  seed,  a  city's 
mind  and  a  city's  soul. 
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The  conclusion  of  the  oration  was  the  signal  for  hearty  and 
prolonged  applause  and  enthusiastic  college  cheers  from  students 
and  alumni.  A  musical  number  was  followed  by  the  conferring 
of  the  honorary  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Laws  and  Doctor  of  Science 
upon  graduates  of  Columbia  College  or  of  one  of  the  University 
Schools,  none  of  whom  had  previously  received  the  degree  from 
Columbia.  John  Howard  Van  Amringe,  Ph.D.,  L.H.D.,  LL.D. 
acted  as  presentation  orator,  and  introduced  the  candidates  in  the 
following  words : 

Mr.  President :  I  am  permitted  the  great  privilege  and  the  very 
high  honor  of  presenting  to  you,  for  the  honorary  degrees  of  Doctor 
of  Laws  and  Doctor  of  Science,  a  company  of  scholars  and  men 
of  affairs,  distinguished  sons  of  this  College  and  University,  many 
of  whom,  I  am  proud  to  say,  were  once  my  pupils,  more  of  them 
are  my  valued  colleagues,  and  all  of  them  are  my  well  beloved 
academic  brothers. 

Connected  with  this  memorable  anniversary,  there  could  be  no 
more  significant  and  fitting  incident  than  that  Columbia  should 
proclaim,  in  tones  unmistakable  and  joyous,  as  she  does  by  this 
ceremonial,  that  her  chief  pride  and  glory,  her  foremost  claim  to 
esteem  and  reverence,  lie  now,  as  always,  in  the  living  contributions 
she  has,  from  her  early  and  small  beginnings  to  the  present  time, 
made  to  the  advancement  of  religion  and  learning,  to  the  progress, 
the  security,  the  refinement,  the  dignity  and  the  general  welfare 
of  society.  The  earlier  and  the  later  annals  of  this  University  are 
illumined  by  the  names  of  men  who  deserved  well  of  their  own  and 
succeeding  generations,  devoted  Christian  ministers  and  rulers  in 
the  church,  men  of  science  and  its  applications,  men  of  letters, 
scholars  and  educators,  physicians  and  leaders  of  thought  in  medi- 
cine, men  of  large  interests  public  and  private,  lawyers  and  publicists, 
diplomatists  and  jurists — such  names  as  those  of  Provoost  and 
Mason,  Janeway  and  Hill  and  Kemper,  Stevens  and  Gibbs,  Moore 
and  Verplanck,  McVickar  and  Anthon,  Anderson,  Drisler  and  Mer- 
riam,  Bard  and  Mott  and  Francis,  Livingston,  Morris  and  Clinton, 
Tompkins  and  Hewitt,  Benson  and  Harison  and  Hoffman,  Jay  and 
Hamilton,  Fish  and  Blatchford.  To  this  brief  and  partial  fist  of 
illustrious  alumni,  who  honored  their  alma  mater  by  service  to 
mankind,  I  may  add  the  names  of  the  eminent  gentlemen,  their 
fellow  alumni,  who  stand  before  you — and  I  beg,  Sir,  that  you  will 
now  signalize  this  day  by  conferring  upon  them,  honoris  causa,  the 
degrees  which  the  Trustees  of  the  University  have  gladly  authorized 
and  which  they  so  richly  merit. 
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Honorary  Degrees 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  was  conferred  upon  the  following 
twenty-three  alumni : 

Joseph  Larocque A.B.,  1849 

Formerly  President  of  the  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of 
New  York 

Francis  Delafield M.D.,  1863 

Emeritus  Professor  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  College  of 

Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Columbia  University 
Edward  Gamaliel  Janeway M.D.,  1864 

Dean  of  the  University-and-Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College 
Willard  Bartlett   A.B.,  1869 

Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  New  York,  Appellate 

Division,  Second  Department 
William  Mecklenburg  Polk M.D.,  1869 

Dean  of  the  Cornell  University  Medical  College 
George  Landon  Ingraham LL.B,,  1869 

Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  New  York,  Appellate 

Division,  First  Department 

Le  Baron  Bradford  Colt LL.B.,  1870 

Judge  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  for  the  First  Judicial  Dis- 
trict since  1884 
John  Green  Curtis M.D.,  1870 

Professor  of  Physiology  in  Columbia  University 
Robert  Fulton  Cutting A.B.,  1871 ;  A.M.,  1875 

Philanthropist;  leader  and  organizer  of  movements  for  social  and 

political  betterment 
Brander  Matthews A.B.,  1871 ;  LL.B.,  1873;  A.M.,   1874 

Professor  of  Dramatic  Literature  in  Columbia  University 
Oscar  Solomon  Straus A.B.,   1871 ;  LL.B.,  1873 

Author,  diplomat,  and  publicist;  formerly  Minister  of  the  LTnited 

States  to  Turkey 
Morgan  Joseph  O'Brien LL.B.,   1875 

Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  New  York,  Appellate 

Division,  First  Department 
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Edward  Delavan  Perry  A.B.,  1875 

Jay  Professor  of  Greek  in  Columbia  University,  and  Dean  of  the 
Faculty  of  Philosophy 

William  Henry  Welch M.D.,  1875 

Professor  of  Pathology  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University 

Mimroe  Smith   LL.B.,  1877 

Professor  of  Roman  Law  and  Comparative  Jurisprudence  in  Colum- 
bia University 

Edwin  Robert  Anderson  Seligman, 

A.B.,  1879;  LL.B.,  A.M.,  1884;  Ph.D.,  1885 
Professor  of  Political  Economy  and  Finance  in  Columbia  University, 
and  past  President  of  the  American  Economic  Association 

Andrew  James  McCosh   M.D.,  1880 

Visiting  Surgeon  at  the  Presbyterian  Hospital 

Harry  Thurston  Peck A.B.,  1881 ;  A.M.,  1882 

Professor  of  the  Latin  Language  and  Literature  in  Columbia  Uni- 
versity 

William  Archibald  Dunning, 

A.B.,  1881;  A.M.,  1884;  Ph.D.,  1885 
Professor  of  History  and  Political  Philosophy  in  Columbia  Uni- 
versity 

Frank  Johnson  Goodnow LL.B.,   1882 

Eaton  Professor  of  Administrative  Law  and  Municipal  Science  in 
Columbia  University 

Walter  Belknap  James M.D.,   1883 

Professor  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine  in  Columbia  University,  and 
Visiting  Physician  at  Roosevelt  and  Presbyterian  Hospitals 

Abraham  Valentine  Williams  Jackson, 

A.B.,  1883;  A.M.,  1884;  L.H.D.,  1885;  Ph.D.,  1886 
Professor  of  Indo-Iranian  Languages  in  Columbia  University 

James  Wilhs  Gleed LL.B.,  1884 

Professor  of  the  Law  of  Real  Property  in  the  University  of  Kansas 

President  Butler  conferred  the  degrees  in  the  following  words : 
Joseph  Larocque — Honored  alike  by  your  profession  and  by 

your  fellow-citizens  for  eminence  in  the  one  and  for  service  to  the 

other. 
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Francis  Delafield — Wise  with  learning  and  experience  in  medi- 
cine, and  a  leader  of  medical  teaching  for  a  generation. 

Edward  Gamaliel  Janeway — For  forty  years  in  the  front  rank  of 
those  who  practice  the  healing  art. 

Willard  Bartlett — Both  judge  and  jurist,  and  wise  as  well  as 
just. 

William  Mecklenburg  Polk — Eminent  in  your  chosen  calling  and 
bearing  high  educational  responsibility  toward  it. 

George  Landon  Ingraham — Holding  the  scales  of  justice  with 
firm  hand  in  an  Apellate  Court  of  unusual  distinction. 

Le  Baron  Bradford  Colt — For  twenty  years  an  ornament  of  the 
Federal  Bench. 

John  Green  Curtis — Uniting  breadth  of  culture  and  marked 
literary  skill  to  unusual  success  as  teacher  of  a  scientific  subject 
during  a  long  service  to  Alma  Mater. 

Robert  Fulton  Cutting — Helper  and  leader  of  your  fellow-men 
because  their  earnest  friend. 

Brander  Matthews — Skilled  alike  in  literary  construction  and 
in  criticism,  and  generous  lover  of  your  kind. 

Oscar  Solomon  Straus — Strong  in  speech  and  act  to  bind  to- 
gether both  men  and  nations  by  new  ties  of  sympathy  and  concord. 

Morgan  Joseph  O'Brien — Distinguished  for  learning  applied  to 
the  service  of  justice. 

Edward  Delavan  Perry — Acute  classical  scholar  and  devoted 
educational  administrator. 

William  Henry  Welch — Of  well-known  fame  as  investigator, 
teacher  and  expounder  of  your  science. 

Munroe  Smith — Admirable  scholar  in  legal  history  and  institu- 
tions, and  master  of  a  rich  and  lucid  English  style. 

Edwin  Robert  Anderson  Seligman — Both  vigorous  and  cautious 
in  economic  research  and  exposition. 

Andrew  James  McCosh — Patient,  kindly  and  skilful  surgeon. 

Harry  Thurston  Peck — Whose  ample  learning,  touched  with  the 
charm  of  lightness,  delights  while  instructing. 

William  Archibald  Dunning — Philosophic  historian  and  success- 
ful teacher. 

Frank  Johnson  Goodnow — Pioneer  in  your  field,  author  of  the 
chief  contributions  to  the  literature  of  your  subject. 
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Walter  Belknap  James — Devoted  servant  of  the  University  and 
its  Medical  School,  inspiring  teacher,  and  skillful  practitioner  of 
medicine. 

Abraham  Valentine  Williams  Jackson — Seeking  light  from  the 
Orient  and  its  tongues,  and  finding  it. 

James  Willis  deed — An  acknowledged  leader  of  the  Western 
Bar,  orator,  and  trusted  counselor. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science  was  conferred  upon  ten  alumni, 
as  follows : 

William  Bleecker  Potter A.B.,  1866;  E.M.,  1869 

Mining  and  Metallurgical  Engineer 
Henry  Smith  Munroe E.M.,  1869;  Ph.D.,  1877 

Professor  of  Mining  in  Columbia  University 
Frederick  Remsen  Hutton, 

A.B.,  1873;  E.M.,  CE.,  1876;  Ph.D.,  1881 

Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering  in  Columbia  University,  and 

Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science 
William  Stewart  Halsted , M.D.,  1877 

Professor  of  Surgery  in  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  Surgeon- 

in-Chief  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital 
Nathaniel  Lord  Britton E.M.,  Ph.D.,  1879 

Emeritus  Professor  of  Botany  in  Columbia  University,  and  Director 

of  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden 
Moses  Allen  Starr M.D.,  1880 

Professor  of  Neurology  in  Columbia  University,  Consulting  Physi- 
cian at  the  Presbyterian  Hospital 
Luther  Emmett  Holt M.D.,  1880 

Carpentier   Professor  of   Pediatrics    in    Columbia   University,   and 

Attending  Physician  at  Babies'  and  New  York  Foundling  Hospitals 
Michael  Idvorsky  Pupin A.B.,   1883 

Professor  of  Electro-Mechanics  in  Columbia  University 
George  Sumner  Huntington M.D.,  1884 

Professor  of  Anatomy  in  Columbia  University 
Ernst  Joseph  Lederle Ph.B.,  1886;  Ph.D.,  1895 

Former  Commissioner  of  Health  of  the  City  of  New  York 
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In  presenting  the  degrees,  President  Butler  said : 

William  Bleecker  Potter — Expert  in  mining  engineering  and 
metallurgy. 

Henry  Smith  Munroe — Distinguished  for  zeal  and  ability  in 
leading  the  development  of  mining  education  in  this  country. 

Frederick  Remsen  Hutton — Master  of  a  difficult  and  most  useful 
technical  art. 

William  Stewart  Halsted — Brilliant  surgeon  and  teacher  of  sur- 
gery. 

Nathaniel  Lord  Britton — Untiring  and  resourceful  in  the  de- 
velopment of  a  great  botanical  garden  and  in  carrying  forward 
botanical  investigation. 

Moses  Allen  Starr — Acknowledged  master  in  a  dark  and  diffi- 
cult field  of  disease  and  of  scientific  inquiry. 

Luther  Emmett  Holt — Skillful  in  medical  research  and  in  teach- 
ing, bringing  by  your  knowledge  and  skill  relief,  comfort  and  happi- 
ness to  suffering  children. 

Michael  Idvorsky  Pupin — With  firm  grasp  upon  the  foundations 
of  your  science,  and  with  prophetic  instinct  and  inventive  skill,  en- 
larging its  boundaries. 

George  Sumner  Huntington — Distinguished  scholar  and  teacher 
of  your  subject  and  earnest  investigator  in  it. 

Ernst  Joseph  Lederle — Who  have  won  the  confidence  and  re- 
spect of  the  citizens  of  New  York  by  eminent  service  at  the  head  of 
its  Department  of  Public  Health. 

After  the  honorary  degrees  had  been  conferred.  President  Butler 
announced  that  the  Trustees  had  established  eleven  memorial  pro- 
fessorships in  the  University  on  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of 
the  150th  Anniversary  of  its  foundation.  These  memorial  pro- 
fessorships are  as  follows : 

The  Johnsonian  Professorship  of  Philosophy,  in  memory  of 
Samuel  Johnson,  S.T.D,,  first  President  of  King's  College,  and  of 
his  son,  William  Samuel  Johnson,  LL.D.,  first  President  of  Co- 
lumbia College,  to  be  held  by  Frederick  J.  E.  Woodbridge,  LL.D. 

The  Bard  Professorship  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine,  in  memory 
of  Samuel  Bard,  M.D.,  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Medicine  from  1767  to  1776,  to  be  held  by  Walter  B.  James,  M.D. 
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The  Mitchill  Professorship  of  Chemistry,  in  memory  of  Samuel 
Latham  Mitchill,  Professor  of  Natural  History,  Chemistry,  Agri- 
culture, and  the  other  arts  depending  thereon,  from  1792  to  1802, 
to  be  held  by  Charles  F.  Chandler,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

The  Adrain  Professorship  of  Mathematics,  in  memory  of 
Robert  Adrain,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  His- 
tory from  18 1 3  to  1820  and  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy  from 
1820  to  1825,  to  be  held  by  Cassius  J.  Keyser,  Ph.D. 

The  McVickar  Professorship  of  Political  Economy,  in  memory 
of  John  McVickar,  S.T.D.,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  from 
18 1 7,  of  Moral  and  Intellectual  Philosophy  and  Political  Economy 
from  18 18,  and  of  the  Evidences  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion 
from  1857  to  his  retirement  in  1864,  to  be  held  by  Edwin  R.  A. 
Seligman,  Ph.D. 

The  Anthon  Professorship  of  Latin,  in  memory  of  Charles 
Anthon,  LL.D.,  Adjunct  Professor  and  Professor  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  Languages  from  1820  to  1857,  and  Jay  Professor  from  1857 
to  1867,  to  be  held  by  Harry  Thurston  Peck,  L.H.D. 

The  Ruggles  Professorship  of  Political  Science  and  Constitu- 
tional Law,  in  memory  of  Samuel  B.  Ruggles,  LL.D.,  Trustee  of 
Columbia  College  from  1836  to  1881,  to  be  held  by  John  W. 
Burgess,  LL.D. 

The  Lieber  Professorship  of  History  and  Political  Philosophy, 
in  memory  of  Francis  Lieber,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  History  and 
Political  Science  from  1857  to  1872,  to  be  held  by  William  A. 
Dunning,  Ph.D. 

The  Rutherfurd  Professorship  of  Astronomy,  in  memory  of 
Lewis  M.  Rutherfurd,  Trustee  of  Columbia  College  from  1858  to 
1884,  to  be  held  by  John  Krom  Rees,  Ph.D. 

The  Torrey  Professorship  of  Botany,  in  memory  of  John  Torrey, 
M.D.,  LL.D.,' Professor  of  Botany  from  i860  to  1873,  to  be  held 
by  Lucien  M.  Underwood,  Ph.D. 

The  Barnard  Professorship  of  Education,  in  memory  of  Fred- 
erick A.  P.  Barnard,  LL.D.,  President  of  Columbia  College  from 
1864  to  1889,  to  be  held  by  Professor  James  Earl  Russell,  LL.D., 
Dean  of  Teachers  College. 

The  audience  then  united  in  singing  the  University  hymn, 
"  Stand  Columbia,"  written  by  Gilbert  Oakley  Ward  of  the  Class 
of  1902,  after  which  the  benediction  was  pronounced  by  the  Right 
Reverend  William  Boyd  Carpenter,  Bishop  of  Ripon. 
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Among  the  guests  of  the  University  at  the  Convocation  may 
be  mentioned  the  following :  President  Humphreys,  Mr.  Charles  F. 
McKim,  Mr.  Moses  Taylor  Pyne,  Mr.  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman, 
President  Finley,  President  Hadley,  President  Taylor,  President 
Alderman,  Professor  Jespersen,  Professor  Doremus,  Professor  Karl 
Lamprecht,  Professor  F.  C.  Ferry,  Sir  Percy  Sanderson,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Sheer,  the  Rev.  L.  W.  Batten,  the  Rev.  George  Washburne, 
Commissioner  Harris,  Superintendent  Maxwell,  Dr.  E.  O.  Lyte, 
Mr.Adolph  Lewisohn,  Mr.  George  P.  Brett,  Mr.  C.  B.  Alexander, 
Mr.  John  J.  McCook,  Mr.  N.  de  Lodygensky,  Mr.  T.  A.  Rickard, 
Mr.  William  Rhinelander  Stewart,  ]\Ir.  Chalmers  Wood,  Mr.  I.  N. 
Phelps  Stokes,  Mr.  James  H.  Hyde,  Mr.  W.  H.  Merrill,  Mr.  J.  A. 
Greene,  Mr.  A.  S.  Downing,  Mr.  N.  C.  Dougherty,  Mr.  Howard  J. 
Rogers,  Mr.  Frank  A.  Fitzpatrick,  Mr.  Aaron  Gove,  Mr.  James  M. 
Green,  Mr.  A.  F.  West,  Mr.  Thomas  F.  Walsh. 

Descendants  of  fonner  presidents — Professor  C.  F.  Johnson, 
Gen.  Charles  King,  Dr.  C.  W.  L.  Johnson,  Mr.  William  Samuel 
Johnson,  Mr.  Woolsey  McA.  Johnson,  Mr.  Augustus  King,  Mr. 
Beverly  Robinson,  Mr.  Johnson  Beverly  Robinson,  Mr.  Devereux 
Robinson,  Mr.  William  Everett  Verplanck,  Mr.  Robert  Newlin 
Verplanck,  Mr.  William  A.  Duer,  Mr.  C.  M.  Harris,  Mr.  Gulian 
V.  Richards,  Mr.  Casimir  deR.  Moore. 

Descendants  of  Chancellor  Robert  Livingston,  Class  of  1765 — 
Mr.  Goodhue  Livingston,  Mrs.  Robert  B.  Livingston  and  son.  Miss 
Catherine  C.  Livingston,  Mr.  Maturin  L.  Delafield. 

Vestry  of  Trinity  Church — Mr.  John  H.  Caswell,  Mr.  William 
Jay,  Mr.  Edmund  D.  Randolph,  Mr.  W.  W.  Polk,  Mr.  Elihu 
Chauncey,  Mr.  N.  F.  Palmer,  Mr.  Richard  F.  Derby,  Mr.  S.  E. 
Nash,  Mr.  Henry  C.  Swords,  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Schermerhorn,  Mr. 
George  F.  Grain,  Mr.  A.  S.  Murray,  Jr. 
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ANNIVERSARY   DINNER 

THE  dinner  of  the  Alumni  was  held  at  Sherry's  on  the  evening 
of  October  31.  President  Butler  presided,  and  the  speakers 
were  Dean  Van  Amringe,  Bishop  Potter,  Mayor  McClellan,  and 
President  Alderman  of  the  University  of  Virginia.  There  were 
540  persons  present,  representing  the  Classes  of  '39,  '46,  '49,  '50, 
'54,  '56,  '58,  and  every  subsequent  class.  The  dinner,  which  was 
given  by  the  Alumni  Council,  under  the  direction  of  a  Dinner  Com- 
mittee, consisting  of  Gustavus  T.  Kirby,  F.  S.  Bangs  and  Howard 
Van  Sinderen,  was  not  only  the  largest,  but  the  most  enthusiastic, 
which  the  Alumni  have  ever  held,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  guests 
was  evidenced  by  the  cheering  and  singing  which  continued 
throughout  the  evening.  The  crown  of  King's  College  occupied 
a  place  of  honor  on  the  President's  table.  The  speeches  were  as 
follows : — 

President  Butler : 

Our  honored  Guests,  and  my  fellow  Alumni:  We  have  spent 
the  afternoon  with  the  ancient  and  mediaeval  history  of  Columbia, 
and  we  are  now  in  these  closing  hours  of  our  celebration  going  to 
honor  the  Columbia  of  today.  In  my  capacity  as  presiding  officer  I 
am  forbidden  to  make  either  all  four,  or  any  one  of  the  four,  speeches 
that  are  upon  the  programme.  I  am  therefore  compelled  to  permit 
the  distinguished  and  eloquent  gentlemen  who  are  so  soon  to  delight 
and  charm  you — I  am  compelled  to  permit  them  to  say  far  better 
than  I  could  say  them,  many  things  that  are  in  my  mind  and 
heart.  But  I  cannot  refrain  in  this  presence  from  adding  one  or  two 
sentences  to  the  already  long  exercises  of  the  afternoon  in  order 
that  some  things  which  it  was  not  fitting  or  appropriate  to  say 
then  may  now  be  said  in  this  familiar  and  informal  converse  of 
friendship. 

I  wish  to  greet  personally,  not  only  this  great  company  of 
Alumni,  but  particularly  those  among  us  who  by  reason  of  distinc- 
tion won  in  their  several  fields  of  activity,  or  by  reason  of  their 
long  loyalty  and  devoted  service  to  Alma  Mater  as  teachers  and 
alumni,  have  some  peculiar  claim  to  our  respect  and  regard. 
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I  wish  particularly  to  greet  the  members  of  the  Class  of  1854, 
the  Class  of  1854,  who  after  fifty  years  have  returned  today  to 
serve  as  honorary  marshals  of  the  great  company  of  their  fellows 
who  assembled  within  her  walls. 

I  wish  to  greet  the  distinguished  gentleman,  who  after  four 
years  of  arduous  and  faithful  service  is  about  to  lay  down  the  task 
of  governing  the  State  of  New  York. 

I  wish  also  to  greet  the  distinguished  alumnus  whose  name  and 
fame  are  inseparably  bound  up  with  a  great  epoch  in  our  Univer- 
sity's history.  We  are  glad  again  to  have  the  undivided  interest 
and  services  of  Seth  Low  of  '70.  His  twelve  years  of  service,  un- 
exampled in  generosity  and  unequalled  in  devotion,  are  epochal  in 
our  history,  whether  we  test  his  achievements  by  material  or  by 
educational  standards.  The  time  has  not  yet  come,  and  may  it 
long  be  distant,  when  it  will  be  appropriate  to  add  the  history  of 
those  achievements  to  our  book  of  annals.  We  want  to  keep  it 
open  as  long  as  his  life  lasts,  that  our  appreciation  may  grow  with 
the  contemplation  of  it. 

I  wish  also  to  greet  the  members  of  the  Class  of  ^yy,  who  have 
sent  me  at  this  table  a  letter  asking  permission  to  present  to  the 
University  a  copy  of  the  celebrated  Trumbull  portrait  of  Alexander 
Hamilton,  their  predecessor  by  just  a  century,  which,  through  the 
courtesy  of  Col.  Philip  Schuyler  is  today  hanging  upon  our  walls 
surrounded  by  other  interesting  memorials  of  the  past. 

More  than  that.  Fellow  Alumni,  it  is  not  fitting  that  I  should  de- 
tain you  to  say.  It  is  my  fortunate  obligation  to  present  the  orators 
who  have  been  invited  to  set  before  us  in  their  own  way  the  topics 
that  are  to  be  dwelt  upon  at  this  closing  Anniversary  celebration. 
The  first  of  these  topics  is  "  King's  College."  It  is  to  be  responded 
to  by  one  who  though  white  can  never  grow  old  in  the  University's 
service : 

Do  you  ken  Van  Am,  with  his  snowy  hair  ? 
Do  you  ken  Van  Am,  with  his  whiskers  rare? 
Do  you  ken  Van  Am  with  his  gracious  air. 
As  he  crosses  the  Quad  in  the  morning? 

We  love  Van  Am  from  our  heart  and  soul; 
Let's  drink  his  health,  let's  finish  the  bowl, 
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We'll  swear  by  Van  Am,  through  fair  and  foul, 
And  wish  him  the  top  of  the  morning. 

Do  you  ken  Van  Am  with  his  fine  old  way  ? 

Dean  of  Columbia  many  a  day ; 

Long  may  he  live,  and  long  may  he  stay 

Where  his  voice  will  be  heard  in  the  morning. 

The  verses  quoted  by  Dr.  Butler  were  received  with  great  ap- 
plause; and  were  sung  by  the  alumni  later  in  the  evening.  Dean 
Van  Amringe  was  received  with  applause,  and  Columbia  cheers. 

king's  college 
Dean  Van  Amringe : 

In  the  remarks  that  I  have  to  make  this  evening,  I  shall  hope 
to  commend  myself  to  your  favor  by  being  brief,  which  I  am  sure 
you  will  appreciate,  and  by  confining  myself  to  the  topic  assigned 
me,  which  limitation  may,  perchance,  by  its  relative  novelty,  com- 
mand your  approval.  I  am  aware  that  the  two  parts  of  my  en- 
deavor are  somewhat  incompatible,  the  one  with  the  other, — brevity 
and  the  beginnings  of  our  noble  University,  the  capacity  of  a  nut- 
shell and  the  hugeness  of  Olympus!  I  console  myself,  however, 
with  the  reflection,  that  whatever  may  be  deficient  in  my  speech, 
you,  fellow  alumni,  being  well-nurtured  and  affectionate  sons  of  our 
Common  Mother,  can  readily  supply. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  the  content  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion was  not  in  dispute.  There  were  three,  and  only  three,  learned 
professions  generally  recognized  :  theology,  law  and  medicine.  The 
way  to  the  portals  of  each  of  these,  as  well  as  to  the  enchanted 
domain  of  those  who  were  rich  in  having  the  "  education  of  a 
gentleman,"  was  one  and  the  same,  clearly  marked  out  and  univer- 
sally traveled.  While  it  was  true  of  the  subjects  to  be  taught, 
that  they  were  generally  agreed  upon,  this  was  not  true  of  the 
auspices  under  which  they  were  to  be  given.  Educational  institu- 
tions were  then  strongly  religious  in  character,  and  the  doctrines 
and  practices  of  the  particular  sect  of  Christians  that  had  control 
were  much  in  evidence.  It  was,  therefore,  a  notable  proclamation 
that  the  first  President  of  King's  College  made  on  taking  charge  of 
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his  office : — "  that  as  to  Rehgion,  there  is  no  intention  to  impose 
on  the  Scholars  the  pecuHar  Tenets  of  any  particular  sect  of 
Christians;  but  to  inculcate  upon  their  tender  Minds  the  great 
Principles  of  Christianity  and  Morality,  in  which  true  Christians 
of  each  Denomination  are  generally  agreed."  That  was  a  new  and 
striking  note  to  sound  a  century  and  a  half  ago ! 

The  legal  requirements,  that  the  President  must  be  a  com- 
municant of  the  Episcopal  Church  and  that  morning  and  evening 
service  should  be  in  general  consonance  with  the  forms  of  that 
Church,  were  not  at  first  thought  of  at  all  by  the  corporation  of 
Trinity  Church  that  offered  an  endowment  of  land.  It  appears, 
from  the  highest  contemporary  evidence,  that  these  provisions  were 
forced  into  the  charter  by  prolonged  and  bitter  attacks,  and  by  the 
insistence  that  only  such  religious  observance  should  be  allowed 
in  the  new  college  as  the  provincial  assembly  might,  annually  or 
otherwise,  appoint !  The  owners  of  "  King's  Farm,"  who  held 
their  property  in  trust  for  the  promotion  of  religion  as  well  as 
of  learning,  did  not  feel  justified  in  parting  with  it  on  any  such 
security ;  they  felt  bound  to  make  reasonably  sure,  by  the  conditions 
of  gift,  that  their  trust  would  be  executed  in  its  full  significance. 
And  who  shall  blame  them  ?  Even  in  these  easy-going,  not  to  say 
indifferent,  days  as  to  religious  matters,  there  might  be  some 
hesitancy,  on  the  part  of  a  great  many  people,  to  promise  conformity 
to  such  religious  observance  as  might,  from  time  to  time,  be  pre- 
scribed for  them  by  the  fluctuating  mind  of  a  changing  assembly 
like  that  of  a  State  legislature.  A  definite  form  of  worship  and 
its  use  without  interruption  or  interference,  having  been  pro- 
vided, the  charter  ordained  that  the  regulations  should  "  not  ex- 
tend to  exclude  any  person  of  any  Religious  Denomination  what- 
ever from  Equal  Liberty  and  advantage  of  Education  or  from  any 
of  the  Degrees,  Liberties,  Privileges,  Benefits,  or  Immunities  of  the 
said  College,  on  account  of  his  peculiar  Tenets  in  matters  of  Re- 
ligion." 

I  have  intimated  that  the  curriculum  of  King's  College  was 
limited  and  undiversified ;  but  the  educational  aspirations  and  out- 
look were  far  otherwise.  The  President  and  Governors  designed 
at  first,  and  till  a  more  convenient  season,  to  provide  instruction 
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in  the  learned  languages  and  in  several  designated  "  Arts  " ;  but 
they  boldly  announced  their  purpose,  ultimately  and  in  the  fulness 
of  time,  "  to  instruct  and  perfect  Youth  ...  in  the  Knowledge 
of  all  Nature  in  the  Heavens  above  us  and  in  the  Air,  Water  and 
Earth  around  us  ...  and  of  everything  useful  for  the  Com- 
fort, the  Convenience  and  Elegance  of  Life."  To  that  sky-crowned 
peak  of  unattainable  educational  accomplishment,  King's  College, 
of  the  later  as  of  the  earlier  day,  has  ever  looked  with  eager  and 
untiring  eyes,  and  has  struggled  toward  it  with  determined  and 
unwearying  feet.  To  what  height  on  this  Alp  of  desire  and  hope 
the  King's  of  the  present  has  mounted,  is  known  of  all  men  and  lies 
beyond  the  limits  of  my  text :  but  I  may  venture  to  remind  you  that 
the  prerevolutionary  King's,  which  is  my  immediate  concern, 
made  no  small  advance.  Having  reference  to  the  "  Knowledge  of 
Nature,"  and  more  particularly,  perhaps,  to  the  "  Comfort  of  Life," 
she  connected  with  herself,  in  1767,  a  school  of  medical  instruction, 
with  a  notable  faculty,  the  first  school  of  the  kind  of  collegiate  rank 
established  in  America,  which,  two  years  later,  granted  the  first 
degrees  in  medicine  ever  awarded  in  this  country.  At  the  Com- 
mencement at  which  these  degrees  were  conferred.  Dr.  Samuel 
Bard,  a  true  and  loyal  son  of  King's  and  Professor  of  the  Practice 
of  Physic,  delivered  an  address  which,  by  its  "  great  pathos  and 
strength  of  argument,"  instigated  the  movement  that  led  to  the 
founding  of  the  New  York  Hospital. 

Possessed  with  the  idea  of  expansion,  of  imperialism,  if  you 
will,  in  the  world  of  letters  and  science,  the  authorities  of  King's 
projected  an  "  American  University."  The  proposed  charter  was 
perfected  and  approved  by  the  Governors  in  August,  1774:  it  sub- 
sequently went  through  all  stages,  I  believe,  to  the  Privy  Council 
Room  of  King  George  the  Third ;  but  his  Majesty  had  on  his  hands, 
by  that  time,  more  of  America  than  he  could  well  manage  and 
failed  to  affix  the  royal  signature.  By  this  Charter  it  was  decreed, 
that  King's  College  "  shall  be  The  Mother  of  the  American  Uni- 
versity ",  and  that  such  University  shall  have  authority  to  bestow 
"  degrees  as  well  in  Philosophy  and  in  the  Municipal  Law  of  Eng- 
land as  in  all  and  every  other  Art,  Science  and  Faculty  whatsoever 
as  are  or  may  be  conferred  by  all  or  any  of  the  Universities  "  in 
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England.  The  constitution  and  the  government  of  the  "  American 
University  "  were  so  well  wrought  out  and  excellent  that  they  were, 
apparently  and  I  think  undoubtedly,  adopted  substantially  as  the 
constitution  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  as  it  exists 
in  law  today. 

The  Governors  of  King's  College  did  not  succeed  at  that  time 
in  establishing  the  American  University — their  successors  have  had 
equal  zeal  and  better  fortune. 

The  Revolutionary  War  estopped  the  Governors,  but  it  gave  a 
magnificent  opportunity,  magnificently  taken,  to  the  sons  of  Alma 
Mater.  Proud  as  we  are,  and  justly,  of  the  record  of  the  alumni 
of  King's  College  in  the  War  for  Independence,  in  establishing  and 
moulding  the  government  of  the  United  States,  in  initiating  and 
carrying  forward  vast  enterprises  that  contributed  so  effectively  to 
make  this  State  the  Empire  State  of  the  Union,  it  is,  perhaps, 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that,  under  leadership  such  as  I  have 
indicated,  the  College,  in  her  brief  life  of  but  little  over  two 
decades,  should  have  produced  so  mighty  a  progeny,  that  her  chil- 
dren should  have  exerted  an  influence  unsurpassed  by  that  of  any 
like  body  of  men,  I  might  say  unequalled  in  proportion  to  their 
number,  upon  the  fortunes  of  this  State  and  of  the  country  at  large. 
Time  would  fail  me,  as  your  patience  would,  were  I  to  attempt  to 
rehearse  to  you  the  services  in  the  field  and  in  council,  in  diplomacy 
and  law,  in  church  and  state,  in  engineering  and  its  applications, 
in  all  the  arts  of  peace  and  science  of  progress,  of  the  six  score 
alumni  of  King's  College.  There  were  Rutgers,  Troup,  Pell  and 
others  in  the  continental  army  and  in  the  halls  of  legislation ;  there 
was  Egbert  Benson,  able  lawyer,  upright  judge  of  State  and  federal 
courts,  first  president  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society;  there 
was  Richard  Harrison,  member  of  the  Convention  that  framed  the 
federal  constitution,  legislator,  judge,  appointed  by  Washington  the 
first  United  States  Attorney  for  New  York ;  there  were  Provoost  and 
Moore,  respectively  the  first  and  the  second  Bishop  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  New  York ;  there  was  John  Stevens,  the  great  engineer, 
active  in  the  introduction  and  improvement  of  steam  transportation, 
builder  of  the  first  locomotive,  and  one  of  the  first  to  point  out 
the  practicability  and  advantage  of  railroads  on  a  large  scale;  there 
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was  Gouverneur  Morris,  profound  constitutional  lawyer,  financier^ 
distinguished  representative  of  his  country  at  foreign  courts,  asso- 
ciate of  De  Witt  Clinton,  his  fellow  alumnus  of  later  date,  \n 
"  joining  the  ocean  with  the  Lakes  "  by  the  canal  system  of  this 
State;  there  was  John  Jay,  President  of  the  National  Congress^ 
Chief  Justice  of  New  York, Governor  of  New  York,  first  chief  justice 
of  the  United  States,  diplomatist,  author  of  "  many  of  those  cele- 
brated state  papers  whose  grave  eloquence  commanded  the  admira- 
tion of  Europe,  and  drew  forth  the  eulogy  of  the  master  orators: 
and  statesmen  of  the  time — of  Chatham  and  Burke  " ;  there  was 
Alexander  Hamilton,  confidential  friend  and  trusted  counselor  of 
the  "  Father  of  His  Country,"  unexcelled  in  his  influence  in  bringing, 
about  the  "  union  of  the  States  under  the  present  constitution,'* 
secretary  of  the  national  treasury,  whose  administration  of  the 
finances  was  "  rendered  memorable  by  that  efficient  organization 
of  the  public  revenue  and  resources  which  replenished  the  bankrupt 
treasury,  raised  the  prostrate  national  credit  and  placed  it  on  a 
firm  and  durable  basis,  gave  immediate  activity  to  commerce  and 
the  arts  and  security  to  all  their  pursuits  " ;  there  was  Robert  R. 
Livingston,  whose  name  is  on  every  lip  today  in  connection  with  the 
Louisiana  Purchase,  whose  learning,  genius,  eloquence,  scientific 
prevision  and  attainment,  as  manifested  in  his  great  political  and 
judicial  services  to  the  country,  in  his  improvement  of  agriculture, 
in  his  fostering  of  the  arts  of  taste  and  design,  in  his  acquaintance 
with  the  principles  of  mechanics,  his  aptitude  in  their  successful 
application  and  his  productive  association  with  Fulton  in  steam 
navigation,  all  "  combine  to  place  him  in  the  front  ranks  of  the 
lasting  benefactors  of  the  human  race." 

These,  and  such  as  these,  are  they  that  illumine  the  splendid 
history  of  King's  College.  Their  character  and  accomplishment, 
their  fame  and  inspiring  example,  are  the  proud  heritage  of  Co- 
lumbia. And  what  may  not  be  hoped  and  expected,  in  the  years 
to  come,  of  this  University,  that  received  from  King's  College, 
and  has  ever  held  high,  the  standards  of  the  ideal,  that,  amid  all 
the  changes  and  chances  of  revolving  years,  has  retained  and 
cherished  the  true  and  exalted  spirit  of  its  great  original,  and  is 
now,  I  am  fain  to  believe,  guided  and  controlled  by  it,  the  same 
spirit  enriched  by  time  and  sanctified  by  service. 
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President  Butler : 

Tlie  Dean,  Gentlemen,  has  answered  in  eloquent  phrase  the  time- 
-old  question,  "  Why  should  the  spirit  of  mortal  be  proud?  " 
•*  Now  we  turn  from  King's  College  to  "  Columbia  and  the 
Nation."  It  is  something  to  have  forged  the  bonds  of  the  Consti- 
tution. It  is  something  to  have  built  the  New  York  Subway. 
From  our  earliest  achievement  in  statesmanship  to  our  latest 
achievement  in  engineering,  the  name  of  our  University  is  writ 
large  on  the  history  of  this  Nation  and  on  every  part  of  it.  I  have 
the  honor  to  present,  to  respond  to  the  sentiment  "  Columbia  and 
the  Nation,"  an  intellectual  and  scholarly  prelate,  a  conscientious 
and  courageous  patriot,  a  kindly  and  generous  friend  and  Trustee 
of  our  University,  the  Right  Reverend  Henry  Codman  Potter, 
Bishop  of  New  York. 

COLUMBIA    AND   THE   NATION 

Bishop  Potter : 

My  Dear  Mr.  President,  and  Gentlemen:  It  would  be  extremely 
ungracious,  after  the  kindly  words  that  have  just  been  spoken  by 
your  President,  to  remind  you  of  the  full  significance  of  my  presence 
here.  But,  with  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York  of  one 
school  of  politics  on  one  side  of  the  President  and  with  the  Mayor  of 
the  City  of  New  York  of  quite  another  school  of  politics  on  the  other, 
you  will  understand  why,  with  that  cheerful  readiness  which  distin- 
guished Mr.  Artemus  Ward  when  he  was  asked  what  he  would  sub- 
scribe to  the  war  and  replied  that  he  would  subscribe  all  his  wife's 
relations,  the  President  of  Columbia  has  asked  me,  as  the  one  person 
who  may  safely  do  so.  to  speak  about  Columbia  and  the  Nation. 
It  would  not  be  possible  to  reconcile  the  views  of  the  two  gentlemen 
on  either  hand  of  him  as  to  what  it  is — on  next  Tuesday  week,  isn't 
it? — that  the  nation  most  of  all  wants.  But  I  congratulate  myself 
that  with  such  an  admirable  lead  as  Van  Am — May  I  call  you  ?  (To 
the  Dean) — has  given  me,  I  may  remind  you  of  another  aspect  of 
the  history  of  this  great  University  which  I  confess  has  profoundly 
impressed  me  as  I  have  reviewed  it. 

The  Dean's  statement  refers  to  the  relations  of  Columbia  Col- 
lege or  King's  College,  and  to  the  somewhat  vanishing  minimum 
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which  was  the  definition  of  its  ecclesiastical  relationships  when  it 
began  to  live.  ...  I  thank  him  with  all  my  heart  for  the  admir- 
able suggestions  which  he  gave  us  of  the  great  names  associated  with 
the  birth  of  the  Republic.  No  task  more  delicate  was  ever  given  to 
the  hand  of  man  than  that  which  steered  the  old  King's  College  into 
the  new  relations  and  responsibilities  of  Columbia  College.  And  the 
University  which  has  grown  out  of  that  original  site  is  one  of  the 
noblest  witnesses,  Gentlemen,  which  this  country  owns  today  of  the 
relations  of  the  college  to  the  national  life.  We  recognize  it  in  other 
walks  of  life;  its  relations  to  literature,  the  great  professions  and 
art.  I  remember,  my  dear  Mr.  President,  and  it  is  longer  than  you 
can  remember,  when  at  the  great  Exposition  in  Philadelphia  which 
is  when,  as  some  of  the  patriarchs  here  will  remember,  the}''  had 
the  loan  of  some  illustrious  pictures  from  Europe,  that  I  stood  be- 
side, or  behind,  a  man  and  a  woman  who  were  looking  at  that  great 
picture — which  some  of  us  have  seen  in  Holland  itself — which  is 
called  "  Paul  Potter's  Bull."  As  you  will  recall,  the  bull  has  his 
head  ranged  for  a  charge,  and  the  man  is  dodging  behind  a  tree. 
"  Maria,"  said  the  man  to  his  wife,  "  Do  you  see  that  fellow  stand- 
ing behind  the  tree  ?  That's  Potter."  And  it  occurred  to  me  then, 
Mr.  President,  that  a  little  more  culture  in  art  might  be  a  good  thing 
for  the  American  people.  It  is  not  merely  culture  in  art,  Gentlemen, 
that  has  been  given  life  in  this  nation  by  the  work  of  this  University. 
From  the  time  of  Hamilton  and  Chancellor  Livingston,  all  the  way 
down,  Columbia  has  been  adorned  by  a  succession  of  great  names, 
who,  in  the  greatest  places,  like  our  own  Fish,  when  he  was  Secre- 
tary of  State,  have  done  honor  to  the  service  of  the  country,  and  have 
illustrated  the  happy  union  of  letters  and  a  large  and  wise  states- 
manship. It  is  that  office,  believe  me,  my  Brothers,  that  the  Uni- 
versity best  performs  today.  I  have  had  the  misfortune — and  I 
suppose  you  have,  some  of  you — of  listening  to  more  than  one 
speech  in  the  Halls  of  Congress  the  inspiration  of  which  had  evi- 
dently been  derived  from  a  somewhat  too  cursory  consultation  with 
the  books  in  the  Congressional  Library.  That  wider  reading, 
larger  knowledge  of  facts  and  more  intimate  acquaintance  with 
history  which  ought  forever  to  precede  an  attempt  to  make  laws 
for  the  nation,  or  to  correct  laws  already  made  in  which  important 
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particulars  were  obviously  wanting.  Here,  Gentlemen,  whether 
those  who  turn  their  backs  upon  the  University  or  not  choose  to 
regard  it,  here  is  the  great  office  of  a  great  college  in  a  great  city. 
May  God  send  His  abundant  blessing  to  crown  the  learning  which, 
under  your  wise  and  energetic  rule,  Sir,  shall  be  bountiful  within 
the  halls  of  the  University,  to  the  upbuilding  and  purifying  of  our 
national  life  and  the  realization  of  those  great  ideals  on  which  for- 
ever the  Republic  must  rest. 

President  Butler: 

There  is  but  one  observation  of  the  Bishop's  from  which  I 
should  be  disposed  to  timidly  dissent.  Having  had  during  a  number 
of  years  a  somewhat  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  distinguished 
public  men  between  whom  I  have  the  honor  to  be  placed,  I  might 
confess  that  they  both  belong  to  one  and  the  same  school  of  hard- 
hitting, clean-fighting  politics  in  the  interests  of  the  principles  in 
which  they  respectively  believe.  The  story  of  this  City  for  a 
century  and  a  half  is  so  interwoven  with  the  history  of  our  Univer- 
sity that  the  two  cannot  be  stated  or  written  apart.  From  the 
time  when  our  home  was  on  the  King's  Farm  beyond  the  inner 
limits  of  a  town  of  twelve  thousand  people,  to  the  day  when  our 
home  is  on  the  Heights  of  Morningside,  surrounded  by  nearly  four 
millions  of  human  beings,  the  University  and  the  City  have  been 
allies.  Columbia  has  furnished  to  the  City  of  New  York  no  fewer 
than  eight  of  its  Mayors.  It  has  taken  three  others  into  her  fold 
with  degrees  conferred  for  a  similar  honor.  And  it  has  enjoyed 
the  privilege  of  having  on  its  scholars'  benches  in  law  for  a  year, 
the  present  distinguished  incumbent  of  that  high  office.  So, 
Gentlemen,  it  is  not  a  strange  topic  that  we  are  to  hear,  and  it 
is  no  stranger  who  is  to  present  it  to  us.  I  have  the  honor  to 
present  to  you  a  graduate  of  Princeton  College,  a  student  in  law 
at  Columbia  University,  a  public  servant  of  experience  and  sagacity, 
his  Honor  George  B.  McClellan,  Mayor  of  New  York. 

COLUMBIA    AND    THE    CITY 

Mayor  McClellan : 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen:  I  am  exceedingly  gratified  to 
have  been  permitted  to  meet  you  this  evening.      I  am  greatly 
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honored  that  you  have  accorded  me  the  privilege  of  taking  a  part 
in  the  celebration  of  the  sesquicentenary  of  Columbia  University. 
The  toast  that  has  been  assigned  to  me  "  The  University  and  the 
City,"  is  only  the  expression,  in  somewhat  different  words,  of  the 
toast  upon  which  in  my  official  capacity  it  is  usually  my  fortune 
to  speak — "  The  City  of  New  York."  For  no  one  can  speak  of 
the  City  without  thinking  of  the  University,  and  no  one  can  speak 
of  the  University  without  thinking  of  the  City.  Columbia  be- 
cause of  her  connection  with  New  York  occupies  a  peculiar  situation 
among  the  universities  of  the  country.  Do  not  for  a  moment  sup- 
pose that  in  saying  this  I  yield  any  of  the  greatness  which  I  claim 
for  my  own  alma  mater,  Princeton;  but  Columbia  is  the  center  of 
learning  and  of  thought  in  the  metropolis,  and  holds  a  position  so 
commanding  that  it  imposes  most  weighty  obligations  upon  her 
sons.  Seneca  might  have  been  preaching  to  us,  when  he  said : 
"  For  not  he  alone  is  useful  to  the  State  who  brings  forward  candi- 
dates for  office,  defends  the  accused,  and  casts  his  vote  for  peace 
or  war,  but  who  encourages  the  youth;  who,  in  so  great  a  scarcity 
of  good  teachers,  instructs  the  minds  of  men  in  virtue;  who  seizes 
and  holds  back  those  running  for  wealth  and  luxury,  and,  if  nothing 
more,  at  least  delays  them,  and  who  in  private  attends  to  public 
business." 

The  duty  of  the  college-bred  man  includes  more  than  a  mere 
dilettante  interest  in  government — for  much  has  been  given  him, 
and  much  shall  be  required  again.  The  problem  of  modern  politics 
is  the  most  complex  which  has  ever  been  submitted  to  man  for 
solution.  That  "  man  is  born  to  be  a  citizen  "  is  as  true  today  as 
it  was  in  Athens  two  thousand  years  ago,  and  the  whole  scheme  of 
citizenship,  the  whole  scheme  of  government,  has  its  origin  and 
depends  for  its  very  existence  upon  a  foundation  of  pure  and 
efficient  municipal  administration.  The  city  is  something  more 
than  a  mere  dwelling  place ;  it  is  something  more  than  a  mart  where 
men  buy  and  sell,  and  chaffer,  and  overreach  themselves,  and  make 
money;  it  is  something  more  than  a  show  window  for  the  display 
of  vulgar  ostentation  so  often  the  outward  manifestation  of  a 
smug  prosperity;  it  is  something  more  than  an  arena  for  the  ex- 
hibition of  brutal  passions  before  an  audience  cynically  correct  and 
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condescendingly  virtuous,  who  are  perfectly  willing  to  look  on 
but  who  will  under  no  circumstances  interfere.  The  city  is  a  sphere 
for  the  display  of  the  highest  activities  of  man.  It  contains  the 
possibilities  of  an  ideal  which  should  guide  every  one  within  its 
bounds.  It  should  be  the  purpose  and  hope  of  every  good  citizen 
that  the  ideal  of  his  city  should  be  better  and  loftier  than  that  of 
any  other.  And  it  is  this  duty  which  is  laid  upon  you,  in  common 
with  all  other  men  who  have  had  opportunities  above  their  fellows. 
In  politics  there  is  no  dearth  of  men  who  are  adepts  at  preparing 
plans  for  "  Castles  in  Spain,"  but  who  are  utterly  unwilling  to  put 
on  the  overalls  of  the  practical  workman.  There  is  no  dearth  of 
men  who  can  criticise,  but  cannot  do.  It  is  humiliating,  but  it 
is  true,  that  the  spirit  of  the  Pharisee  of  old  can  not  infrequently 
be  found  in  the  college-bred  man  of  today.  Feeling  that  he  is 
better  than  others,  he  is  still  capable  of  sacrifice  for  the  public  weal. 
He  may  occasionally  be  induced  to  accept  a  nomination  for  the 
House  of  Representatives  when  the  nomination  is  equivalent  to 
an  election,  or  to  help  his  party  by  going  into  the  Cabinet,  or  repre- 
senting his  country  abroad  in  an  embassy.  But  when  it  comes  to 
the  minor  offices,  when  it  comes  to  the  hard  work  of  politics,  then 
begins  he  to  make  excuses. 

The  ladder  of  fame  has  many  rungs,  and  only  a  few  are  at  the 
top.  Ordinary  human  beings  must  begin  at  the  bottom  and  work 
their  way  up.  The  occasional  genius  may  succeed  in  beginning  at 
the  top,  but  as  often  as  not  he  ends  where  the  ordinary  human  being 
began.  The  lower  rungs  of  the  political  ladder  may  not  be  com- 
fortable to  stand  on,  but  in  this  all  ladders  are  very  much  alike. 
There  is  much  that  is  unlovely  in  politics,  but  no  occupation  is 
altogether  beautiful.  We  must  deal  with  the  good  and  the  bad 
in  life  as  we  find  them,  and  after  all  it  is  very  much  in  our  own 
hands  whether  we  find  more  good  than  bad,  or  bad  than  good. 
No  man  who  is  unwilling  to  bear  the  heat  and  the  burden  of  the 
day  has  a  moral  right  to  criticise  the  laborer  in  the  fields.  Criticise 
by  all  means.  The  more  public  officials  are  criticised,  and  the 
closer  they  are  watched,  the  better  for  the  people.  But  earn  the 
right  of  criticism  by  bearing  your  share  of  the  responsibilities. 
Show  that  there  is  a  real,  and  an  intimate  connection  between  the 
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University  and  the  City,  and  prove  that  the  University  man  can 
"  in  private,  attend  to  pubhc  business." 

President  Butler: 

No  feast  of  ours  would  be  complete  without  the  recognition  of 
those  sister  institutions  upon  whom  we  lean,  and  with  whom  we 
so  gladly  stand  in  bearing  the  responsibility  for  higher  education 
in  our  democracy.  We  have  their  kindly  regard  and  good  will, 
as  they  have  ours.  And  we  should  not  wish  to  go  from  this  board 
without  ample  recognition  of  that  fellowship.  To'  respond  to  the 
sentiment  "  The  Universities  of  America  "  I  have  the  honor  of  pre- 
senting a  friend,  eloquent,  learned,  zealous,  who  has  taken  upon  his 
broad  shoulders  the  task  of  becoming  the  first  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  old,  distinguished,  consecrated  as  it  has  been  for 
nearly  a  century.  It  is  peculiarly  fitting  that  when  memories  of  the 
colonial  and  revolutionary  days  are  ringing  in  our  ears,  when  the 
names  of  the  heroes  of  the  early  days  of  the  Republic  are  occupying 
our  thoughts,  that  a  message  should  be  brought  from  the  University 
of  Jefferson  to  the  University  of  Hamilton.  Though  not  rivals  in 
a  vulgar  sense,  the  two  men  were  two  Titans  in  our  public  and 
national  life,  and  constituted  a  centrifugal  and  centripetal  force 
that  held  the  whole  in  perfect  balance.  I  present  Edwin  Anderson 
Alderman,  the  first  President  of  the  University  of  Virginia. 

AMERICAN    UNIVERSITIES 

President  Alderman : 

I  think  it  is  about  time  for  the  minute  psychologists  of  the 
period  to  be  getting  around  to  the  analysis  of  the  nervous  emotion 
of  the  last  speaker  on  such  an  occasion  as  this.  Everything  worth 
saying  has  been  said  and  a  few  things  thrown  in  to  boot.  Every 
one  greedy  for  ideas  has  been  made  full.  The  great  digestive 
process  has  brought  on  the  desire  for  calmness  and  repose.  The 
dangerous  moment  of  repletion  is  at  hand.  The  speakers  who 
have  preceded  you  and  whose  nervous  sufferings  have  given  you 
some  comfort  are  at  least  released  and  gaze  on  you  in  loathsome 
contentment,  with  a  peace  that  passeth  understanding.  There 
seems  to  be  no  refuge  for  speaker  or  listener  except  in  callousness 
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or  despair,  with  a  chance  in  favor  of  callousness.  It  is  like  the 
story  of  the  old  showman  with  his  panorama  of  Daniel  in  the 
Lion's  den.  In  order  to  express  the  perfect  immunity  of  the 
occasion  he  cries :  "  Behold  Daniel,  he  doesn't  care  a  damn 
for  the  lions,"  and  "  Behold  the  lions,  they  don't  care  a  damn  for 
Daniel." 

Three  years  ago  I  stood  in  this  place  and  gave  to  my  friend, 
your  new  President,  and  to  all  the  happy  sons  of  Columbia,  a 
message  of  faith  and  good  will  from  a  great  urban  University  in 
the  far  South.  Tonight  the  fortunes  of  life  make  it  my  privilege 
to  bring  another  message  of  faith  and  good  will  on  this  occasion 
of  solemn  retrospect,  to  old  King's  College,  the  college  of  Alexander 
Hamilton — now  grown  into  Columbia  University — from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  the  college  of  Thomas  Jefferson. 

Thomas  Jefferson  and  Alexander  Hamilton  in  the  flesh  did 
not  often  greet  each  other  with  glad  messages  of  faith  and  good 
will.  I  hope  that  they  are  doing  better  somewhere  in  the  spirit 
world.  They  ought  to  be  shaking  hands  tonight,  or  whatever  is  the 
celestial  equivalent  for  that  earthly  convention,  because  no  projection 
of  their  mortal  misunderstanding  can  ever  come  between  the  com- 
mon belief  and  sympathy  of  their  institutions.  Great  institutions, 
like  great  books  and  great  things  in  art,  become  purged  of  human 
passion,  and  in  a  grand  detachment  and  simplicity  exist  to  serve 
each  other  and  to  serve  all  men. 

The  dramatic  contrasts  between  this  hour  and  the  birth  of 
Columbia  have  been  uppermost  in  all  minds  during  this  celebration. 
It  is  a  far  cry  from  old  King's  College  with  its  quaintly  worded  but 
eternal  programme  of  ideals,  in  a  little  town  of  10,000  inhabitants, 
some  of  whom  were  slaves,  to  this  amazing  City  and  to  this  many- 
minded  University,  celebrating  so  solemnly  with  pride  and  thanks- 
giving, its  humble  beginnings.  It  is  an  even  farther  cry  from  the 
colonists  with  their  simple  creed  of  reverence  for  God  and  home  and 
king,  to  this  Republic  of  audacious  achievements,  and  iron  will  and 
unmeasured  ambition.  But  we  have  indeed  traveled  this  great 
distance,  and  the  village  that  knew  King's  College  and  its  simple 
aspirations,  has  become  the  most  astounding  piece  of  worldly 
achievement,  perhaps,  in  all  civilization. 
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Such  occasions  as  this,  and  it  is  one  of  their  chief  values,  bring 
on  the  mood  of  introspection;  men  ask  questions.  Why  has  this 
democracy  been  able  to  go  so  far  and  so  fast  ?  How  has  it  been  able 
to  keep  hold  of  its  illusions,  to  renew  its  ambitions,  to  find  its 
weapons?  Why  is  it  unwearied,  so  earnest,  so  liberal,  so  con- 
structive, so  proudly  and  passionately  youthful,  w^ithal  so  bril- 
liantly able?  My  answer  is,  because  it  is  a  democracy.  For  the 
first  time  men  have  had  a  chance — a  century  of  chance;  for  the 
first  time  they  have  gazed  into  the  bright  face  of  opportunity  and 
freedom,  and  for  long  periods  of  time  have  been  able  to  work  with 
hope  and  gladness. 

The  idea  of  modern  democracy  was  born  in  an  age  of  moral 
imagination,  and  superb  human  enthusiasm  and  newly  awakened 
heart  and  hope.  What  it  lacked  in  power  to  find  new  truth  it 
compensated  for  in  power  to  find  fresh  eager  hearts  and  minds 
with  a  passion  for  freedom  and  a  kind  of  religious  faith  in  men. 
This  passion  has  wrought  much  enduring  good  through  the  years. 
It  has  banished  or  abated  sectarian  fury  and  political  wrong  and 
much  crass  social  injustice,  and  now  we  behold  it  girding  for  the 
battle  for  economic  freedom.  If  democracy  shall  ever  lose  this 
passion  for  freedom  and  this  idealism  and  faith  in  men  it  will  be- 
come a  very  ugly  and  vulgar  thing,  for  it  holds  within  itself  great 
potentialities  for  ugliness  and  vulgarity.  Can  democracy  trium- 
phant be  kept  democracy  reverent?  Can  we  industrialize  our 
life,  and  we  must  do  that,  without  commercializing  our  souls? 
When  Columbia  celebrates  her  tercentenary  will  the  nation  be 
leading  the  good  life  of  nations?  My  optimism  will  not  let  me 
doubt  it.  Democracy  has  not  let  go  of  its  ideals,  though  mere 
pride  and  power  of  achievements  tempt  us  sorely  at  times,  and  one's 
head  does  spin  'round  and  'round  and  the  great  figures  of  the  day 
image  themselves  as  helpless  chauffeurs  who  cannot  let  go  and  do 
not  know  whether  they  are  going  to  run  into  a  wall  or  break  the 
record.  But  love  of  the  ideal  and  good  life  has  never  deserted 
this  American  democracy.  In  proof  I  cite  that  impressive  army 
of  sixteen  millions  of  children  in  public  schools  supported  by  public 
sagacity;  the  half-thousand  American  colleges,  monuments  of  moral 
courage,  and  heroic  self-sacrifice  wherein  gather  that  other  army 
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of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  and  women;  a  voluntary 
statesmanship  in  giving  which  has  made  a  new  era  in  the  world; 
the  Americanization  of  millions  of  men  of  every  race  and  land,  and 
last  and  greatest,  the  university  idea  itself,  born  in  the  brain  of 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  embodied  in  the  University  of  Virginia  in 
the  first  quarter  of  the  last  century,  vitalized  in  the  last  quarter  of 
the  same  century  by  the  stupendous  wealth  of  democracy  which  had 
conceived  it,  and  now  slowly  crystallizing  into  a  form  fit  for  its  age, 
and  future  ages,  beyond  the  dreams  of  Jefferson.  These  achieve- 
ments at  least  are  triumphs  of  democratic  idealism  that  cannot  be 
denied  us. 

The  popular  tribute  to  Senator  Hoar  when  he  passed  out  of 
life  a  few  weeks  ago,  impressed  me  deeply  as  beautiful  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  a  royal  fund  of  unrealized  idealism  in  this  land. 
Senator  Hoar  had  been  a  fighter  in  the  fiercest  of  modern  arenas. 
He  had  spoken  with  no  honeyed  tongue;  he  had  struck  hard  blows 
to  the  right  and  left ;  he  had  been  a  partisan  of  the  intensest  type ; 
but  the  man  had  lived  a  sincere  life  of  devotion  to  principle.  He 
had  formed  clear  notions  of  national  honor,  and  to  him  national 
destiny  meant  simply  national  righteousness.  The  passion  for 
human  freedom  which  possessed  him  kept  his  mind  young,  his 
soul  unsordid,  his  heart  unravaged  by  bitterness  or  hate.  It  gave 
one  courage  and  hope  to  know  how  sound  the  national  heart  was 
about  such  men  and  to  read  in  little  rural  journals  in  the  far  South 
manly  appreciation  of  him  and  touching  praise  of  him  which  I 
trust  his  soul  had  knowledge  of  somewhere  and  somehow. 

The  University  idea  which  Columbia  embodies  so  vitally  in 
this  great  city  means  vast  power.  There  will  be  universities  in  fifty 
years  with  incomes  equal  to  the  incomes  of  kingdoms  and  empires, 
and  I  do  not  mean  Bulgaria  or  Panama.  This  vast  power  will 
be  organized  with  the  genius  of  the  age,  permeated  to  the  core  with 
a  sense  of  social  obligation,  fired  with  passion  for  truth  and  veracity, 
and  esteeming  a  fine  seriousness  and  watclifulness  of  national 
character  the  noblest  trait  of  a  cultivated  democratic  citizen. 

Specialists  will  issue  out  of  such  places,  trained  to  discover,  and 
relate  and  bring  to  pass.  The  patriot  will  come  forth  from  such 
places,  not  the  local  patriot,  not  the  racial  braggart,  but  the  world 
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patriot,  if  I  may  so  call  him,  who  believes  in  men  and  holds  it  a 
glory  and  a  gladness  to  serve  them.  The  great  citizen,  too,  will 
come  out  of  such  places,  who  calls  his  city  his  home  and  will  protect 
it  and  safeguard  it  as  men  do  their  homes. 

I  spoke  of  Hamilton  and  of  Jefferson  in  the  beginning  of  my 
speech.  These  two  men  have  been  the  greatest  spiritual  forces 
produced  by  our  democracy.  They  stood  for  ideas  that  are  as 
vital  today  as  they  were  when  they  held  them  so  passionately.  It 
is  difficult  to  believe  that  they  are  not  here,  so  imminent  is  their 
influence.  Where  I  live  they  speak  of  "  Mr.  Jefferson "  and 
quote  him  on  every  subject  from  the  proper  way  of  planting 
potatoes  to  questions  of  academic  policy.  They  speak  of  him  in 
the  present  tense  as  if  he  lived  around  the  corner.  It  is  "  Mr. 
Jefferson  thinks  "  thus  and  so.  It  is  the  most  acute  type  of  im- 
mortality I  have  ever  encountered.  There  is  the  same  feeling  in 
the  land  of  Hamilton.  The  union  of  the  essential  qualities  of  these 
two  men  furnish  forth  the  best  ideal  of  a  democratic  future.  I 
always  see  Hamilton  standing  on  the  steps  of  King's  College,  a 
glorious,  beautiful  boy,  defending  Dr.  Cooper  from  the  mob,  not 
because  he  loved  the  Tory  Doctor,  but  because  he  worshipped 
ordered  justice,  and  hated  disorder  and  violence  and  the  mob. 

I  always  see  Jefferson  an  old  man,  buffeted  by  all  the  storms 
and  disillusioned  by  acquaintance  with  all  the  glories  of  life,  watch- 
ing from  his  little  mountain  top  the  slow  rising  walls  of  the  Uni- 
versity which  he  was  planting  with  his  waning  strength  there  on 
the  frontier  line  of  this  American  life  in  the  belief  that  he  was  build- 
ing the  great  institution  which  would  protect  the  young  nation  and 
the  new  idea  which  glowed  at  his  heart  from  the  tyranny  of  alien 
greed  and  the  tyranny  of  domestic  ignorance.  I  thank  God  that 
about  the  place  where  I  do  the  day's  work  the  old  man's  spirit  lives 
in  immortal  youth;  his  eyes  search  it  with  hope,  his  arms  stretch 
around  it  with  tender  strength,  and  the  procession  of  youth  who 
gather  there  feel  and  reflect  in  their  lives  the  benediction  of  his 
gospel  of  hope  and  faith  in  men.  His  University  has  not  grown 
to  be  the  great  American  university,  for  the  nation  has  widened 
to  the  seas  and  the  waves  of  democratic  beneficence  have  not 
washed  up  that  high  yet,  but  it  has  kept  the  faith  with  his  tradi- 
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tions  and,  may  I  not  claim  with  humility,  has  poured  into  the  life 
blood  of  the  nation  an  unceasing  stream  of  brave  and  cultivated 
men. 

Columbia  University  is  well  named.  Her  career  is  the  career  of 
the  Republic  in  little.  She  stands  here  eager  and  self  reliant  in  the 
spot  of  greatest  danger  and  glory  and  opportunity  in  the  Republic, 
conscious  that  her  task  and  the  task  of  her  sisters  in  the  great  city 
or  the  quiet  country  is  to  guarantee  for  civilization  the  permanence 
of  the  great  experiment  which  has  kept  men  young  through  so  much 
trial.  May  this  day  behold  her  and  all  American  universities 
dedicated  anew  to  the  high  ends  of  idealism  and  the  high  aims  of 
creating  capacity  to  do  and  desire  to  serve,  of  inspiring  reverence 
for  law  in  democratic  youth  and,  as  well,  that  sublime  patience 
which  awaits  with  dignity  the  final  rectitude  of  public  impulse. 
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MARSHALS 

Honorary  Marshals,  members  of  the  Class  of  1854 

Stewart  Lyndon  Woodford,   Honorary  Grand   Marshal 

Henry  Martyn  Congdon  James  Sheldon  Merriam 

Rev.  John  Vaughan  Lewis  Benjamin  Strong 

Elias  Joseph  Marsh  Rev.  Marvin  Richardson  Vincent 

Marshal  in  Chief 

Professor  Rudolf  Tombo,  Jr.,  Ph.D. 

Chief  Faculty  Marshal  Chief  Alumni  Marshal 

Professor  Henry  Edward  Cramp-      Herbert  Livingston  Satterlee, 

ton,  Ph.D.  Ph.D.,  of  the  Class  of  1883 

Chief  Student  Marshal 
Gerald  Stuart  O'Loughlin,  A.B.;,  of  the  Class  of  1904 


Faculty 

Professor  Frank  Dempster  Sher- 
man, Ph.B. 

Professor  A.  V.  Williams  Jack- 
son, L.H.D.,  Ph.D. 

Professor  James  Furman  Kemp, 
A.B.,  E.M. 

Professor  William  Hallock,  Ph.D. 

Professor  Charles  Earl  Bikle, 
A.M. 

Professor    James    Chidester    Eg- 
bert, Jr.,  Ph.D. 

Professor  Charles  E.  Pellew,  E.M. 

Professor  Mortimer  Lamson 
Earle,  Ph.D. 

Professor  Nelson  Glenn  McCrea, 
Ph.D. 

Professor  George  Francis  Sever 

Professor  Edmund  Howd  Miller, 
Ph.D. 

Professor  Marston  Taylor  Bogert, 
A.B.,  Ph.B. 

Professor  William  Tenney  Brew- 
ster, A.M. 


Marshals 

Professor   George   Clinton   Dens- 
more  Odell,  Ph.D. 

Professor  Charles  Knapp,  Ph.D. 

Professor    Frederick    James    Eu- 
gene Woodbridge,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

Professor  George  L.   Meylan, 
M.D. 

Professor  Bradley  Stoughton,  B.S. 

Professor  Leonard   Beecher  Mc- 
Whood,  A.B. 

Professor  George  N.  Olcott, 
Ph.D. 

Joseph  C.  Pfister,  A.M. 

Henry  Clapp  Sherman,  Ph.D. 

Frank  Leo  Tufts,  Ph.D. 

Charles  Edward  Lucke,  Ph.D. 

Samuel  Osgood  Miller,  C.E. 

George  Braxton  Pegram,  Ph.D. 

Adam  Leroy  Jones,  Ph.D. 

William  E.  Kellicott,  Ph.D. 

Henri  F.  MuUer,  B.  es  L. 

Curtis  Hidden  Page,  Ph.D. 

Clyde  Furst,  A.M. 
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Alumni 
Peter  Townsend  Austen,  '72  S. 
Professor  Charles  Sears  Baldwin, 

'88  A.,  '89  P.,  '94  U. 
J.  Augustus  Barnard,  '92 
Howard  Bayne,  '01  S. 
Nathan  Bijur,  '81  P.,  '82  L. 
Cortlandt   Field   Bishop,   '91    A., 

'92  and  '93  U.,  '94  L. 
Henry  Lawrence  Bogert,  '78 
William  Arthur  Bostwick,  '98  S. 
John  Vernon  Bouvier,  Jr.,  '86 
Hjalmar  Hjorth  Boyesen,  2d, 

1900  A.,  '04  L. 
Donald  Clifford  Brace,  '04 
Alonzo  Brackett  Bradley,  '03  S. 
Charles  De  Hart  Brower,  '78  A., 

'80  L. 
Alexander  Morrison  Brown,  Jr., 

'97  S. 
Francis  Gordon  Brown,  '67  S. 
J.  Stanford  Brown,  '83 
John  A.  Browning,  '75 
Edward  Bright  Bruce,  '01  A., 

'04  L. 
Dawson  Jabez  Burns,  1900  S. 
Benjamin  Howell  Campbell,  '68 
Ernest  Abraham  Cardozo,  '99  A., 

1900  U.,  '02  L.,  '03  U. 
Robert  Andrew  Wood  Carleton, 

'04  S. 
Edward  Pearce  Casey,  '86  S. 
John  Parke  Channing,  '83  S. 
T.  Ludlow  Chrystie,  '92 
Rev.  Lawrence  Thomas  Cole, 

'98  U. 
Robert  Clifford   Cornell,   '74  A., 

'76  L. 
Henry  Bedinger  Cornwall,  '64  A., 

A.M.  '67,  '69  S.,  '88  U. 


Marshals 
Frederic  Rene  Coudert,  '90  A., 

'91  and  '94  U. 
Rufus  Billings  Cowing,  Jr.,  '92 
Justus  A.  B.  Cowles,  '83  P. 
Frederick  Coykendall,  '95  A.,  '97 

U.  and  S. 
John  Cropper,  '70  A.,  '72  L. 
Robert  Fulton  Cutting,  '71 
Julien  Tappan  Davies,  '66  A.,  '68 

L. 
Frank  Secor  Dickerson,  '99  S. 
Frank  Nelaton  Dodd,  '91 
Marcellus  Hartley  Dodge,  '03 
William  Ballou  Donnell,  '93 
Archibald  Douglas,  '97  L. 
Daniel  Le  Roy  Dresser,  '89  S. 
Gano  Sillick  Dunn,  '91  S. 
George  Ehret,  Jr.,  '99 
John  Erskine,   1900  A.,   '01   and 

'03  U. 
Thomas  Ewing,  Jr.,  '85 
Bruce  McLean  Falconer,  '02 
Frederic  De  Peyster  Foster,   '68 

A.,  '72  L. 
Arthur  Alexander  Fowler,  '99 
Seymour  Keyes  Fuller,  '97 
Rev.  William  Montague  Geer,  '69 
George    Balthasar    Germann,    '95 

A.,  '99  U. 
Henry  Starr  Giddings,   1900  A., 

'02  U.,  '03  L. 
Joseph  Peter  Grace,  '94 
Frank  Sutliff  Hackett,  '99 
John  Hawkesworth,  '04  S. 
William  Livingston  Hazen,  '83  A., 

'85  L. 
F.  Augustus  Heinze,  '89  S. 
George  Sidney  Hellman,  '99  A., 

1900  U. 
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Charles  Le  Roy  Hendrickson,  '03 
Frederic  William  Hinrichs,  '74  A., 

'75  L. 
Ramsay  Charles  Hoguet,  '03  S. 
Duncan  Argyle  Holmes,  '04  S. 
John  Hone,  '65 
Professor  Edward  Washburne 

Hopkins,  '78 
Professor   Herbert   Miiller  Hop- 
kins, '93 
Henry  Frederick  Hombostel,  '91 

S. 
Lucius  Wales  Hotchkiss,  '81  A., 

'84  M. 
Victor  William  Hungerford,   '96 
Professor  Magnus  C.  Ihlseng, 

'75  S. 
Frederick  Brice  Irvine,  '02  S. 
Landreth  H.  King,  '80 
Willard  Vinton  King,  '89 
Henry  Snyder  Kissam,  '86  S. 
James  R.  Knapp,  1900  A.,  '03  L. 
E.  Henry  Lacombe,  '63  A.,  65  L., 

LL.D.  '94 
Francis  Effingham  Laimbeer,  '83 

A.,  '85  L. 
Benjamin  Bowden  Lawrence,  '78 

S. 
Barent  Lefferts,  '03 
Edward    de    Peyster    Livingston, 

'82  A.,  '84  L. 
Goodhue  Livingston,  '88  A.,  '92  S. 
Theodore    Frelinghuysen    Lozier, 

'76  A.,  '78  L. 
Frederick    Ludlow    Luqueer,    '94 

A.,  '96  U. 
Charies  William  MacMullen,  '97 

S. 
Victor  Mapes,  '91 
Professor  Walter  Taylor  Marvin, 

'93 


William  Thomas  Mason,  '95  A., 

'96  U.,  '97  L. 
Harris  Kennedy  Masters,  '94  S. 
James  Fontaine  Maury,  '65 
Leonard  Gordon  McAneny,  '04 
John    Murray    Mitchell,    'yy    A., 

'79  L. 
Leclanche  Moen,  '03  S. 
Casimir  de  Rham  Moore,  '73  A., 

'75  L. 
William  Underbill  Moore,  1900 
William  Fellowes  Morgan,  '80  A., 

'84  S. 
Deas  Murphy,  '82 
James  Myers,  '04 
Stephen  Payn  Nash,  '01  A.,  '03 

L. 
Van  Home  Norrie,  '85  A.,  '89  M. 
James  Atkins  Noyes,  '78  S. 
Hammond  Odell,  '89  A.,  '90  U. 
Herbert  Roe  Odell,  '03 
Charles  Walton  Ogden,  '95 
Eben  Erskine  Olcott,  '74  S. 
George  Quintard  Palmer,  '95  S. 
Edward  Codman  Parish,  '96 
Willard  Parker,  '66  A.,  '70  M. 
Frederick   Mailing  Pedersen,   '93 

S. 
Francis  Livingston  Pell,  '95  S. 
George  B.  Post,  Jr.,  '86 
John  Hill  Prentice,  '97  A.,  '98  U. 
Reginald    William    Grant    Press- 

prich,  '97 
Albert  William  Putnam,  '97  A., 

1900  L. 
S.  Albert  Reed,  '74 
Lyman  Rhoades,  Jr.,  '02 
Guy  Richards,  '87  A.,  '89  L. 
Pierre  De  Peyster  Ricketts,  '71  S. 
Professor  William  Lispenard 

Robb,  '80 
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William   Harris   Roome,    '80   A., 

'82  L. 
William  Henry  Sage,  '71  A.,  '74 

L. 
Edward  Sandford,  '94 
Charles  Pike  Sawyer,  '81  S. 
Reginald  Hall  Sayre,  '81 
Oscar  Egerton  Schmidt,  '59 
Robert   Livingston   Schuyler,   '03 

A,  '04  U. 
Alfred  Purdy  Welsh  Seaman,  '79 
Isaac  Newton  Seligman,  '76 
Frederic  White  Shepard,  '95  A., 

'97  L. 
George  Sherman,  '75 
Walter  Irving  Slichter,  '96  S. 
Benson  Bennett  Sloan,  '88 
Samuel  Sloan,  Jr.,  '87 
J.  Boyce  Smith,  Jr.,  '01  A.,  '02  U., 

'04  L. 
Grant  Squires,  '85  A.,  "87  L. 
Ernest  Stauffen,  Jr.,  '04 
Harrison  Ross  Steeves,  '03  A., 

'04  U. 
Rev.  Alexis  William  Stein,  '91 
George  Cameron  Stone,  '79  S. 


Andrew  Varick  Stout,  '93 
Robert  Lefferts  Strebeigh,  '02 
Joseph  Struthers,  '85  S.,  '94  U. 
William   Bittle  Symmes,  Jr.,   '98 

A.,  '01  L. 
David  Houghtaling  Taylor,  '96 
George  Oakley  Totten,  Jr.,  '91  S., 

'92  U. 
Channing  Rust  Toy,  '04 
Frank  Weiss  Traphagen,  '82  and 

'83  S. 
Edwin  Hoyt  Updike,  '04 
Robert  Van  Iderstine,  '94  L. 
Herbert  Treadwell  Wade,  '93 
Jonathan   Mayhew   Wainwright, 

'84  A.  and  P.,  '86  L. 
Elwyn  Waller,  '70  S. 
Arthur  Delano  Weekes,   '72   A., 

'74  L. 
George  Wilson  Wharton,  '97 
John  Townsend  Williams,  Jr., 

'99  s. 

Bailey  Willis,  '78  S. 
Reginald  Satterlee  Willis,  '02 
Gustav  Frederick  Wittig,  '04  S. 
August  Zinsser,  Jr.,  '92 


William  Fitch  Allen 
David  Armstrong 
Allan  Beach  Arnold  Bradley 
Charles  Kellogg  Burdick 
Jarvis  Pomeroy  Carter 
Knowlton  Durham 


Student  Marshals 
School  of  Law 

Frank  Valentine  Goodman 
Charles  Le  Roy  Hendrickson 
Oscar  Rempel  Houston 
Gerald  Stuart  O'Loughlin 
Lawrason  Riggs,  Jr. 
Theodore  Raymond  St.  John 


Rudolph  Ludwig  von  Bernuth 


School  of  Medicine 
Edward  Martin  Colie,  Jr.  Henry  Steers  Holland 
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College 
Herman  Winfred  Albert 
Duncan  Hodge  Browne 
Chester  Welde  Cuthel 
William  Joseph  Donovan 
Morris  Douw  Ferris 
Julius  Arthur  Lewisohn 
Robert  Le  Roy 
Alexander  McKenzie 
William  F.  J.  Piel 
Rutherford     Stuyvesant     Pierre- 

pont 
James  Albert  Taylor 
William  Augustus  Tilt 
Norman  Wyckoff  Van  Nostrand 
Arthur  Livingston  Willis 
Chalmers  Wood,  Jr. 


1905 

Applied  Science 

Webster  Lance  Benham 

Herbert  Benjamin 

Walter  Edward  F.  Bradley 

Thomas  Rector  Buell 

Milton  Longacre  Cornell 

Francis  Stirling  Crowell 

Harry  Annis  Fisher 

Alexander  John  Fraser 

Albert  William  Hahn 

-      Arthur  Julius  Mettler 

Arthur  Cleveland  Scott 

Conrad  Daniel  Trubenbach 


Henry  McComb  Bangs 

Perry  David  Bogue 

Kenneth  Bulkley 

William  Beck  Devoe 

William  Leopold  Essex 

Robert  Kip  Richardson  Goodlatte 

Gerhard  Ernest  Hugh  Greeff 

Herman  Kobbe 

Robert  Walker  Macbeth 

Charles  Douglas  Macdonald 

Henry  Burnett  Post 

Charles  Arthur  Stewart 

Frank  Cordav  Welles 


906 

Clarence  Lewis  Campbell 
Douglas  Skelton  Carter 
John  Adam  Church,  Jr. 
Gerald  Beckwith  Curtis 
Robert  William  Ebling 
Frederic  Edward  Gibert,  Jr. 
Otto  Kress 

James  Harrison  Merritt 
Downie  Davidson  Muir 
Eugene  Pitou,  Jr. 
Oscar  Egerton  Stephens 
John  David  Wiggin 
Rollin  Henry  Wiggin 


Kenneth  Benedict  Collins 
Harry  Drew  Egbert 
John  McVickar  Haight 
Emil  Valentine  Kehrlein,  Jr. 


1907 


Arthur  Aigeltinger 
Roger  Harrington  Bullard 
Oliver  Keese  Doty 
Louis  John  Ehret 
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Seth  Low  Pierrepont 

John  Egmont  Schermerhorn 


Henry  Thomas  Baker 
Alexander  Otto  Bechert 
Harriet  Burton 
Katherine  Swift  Doty 
Allen  Barber  Eaton 


Guy  Sunderlin  Eldredge 
Frederic  Carpenter  Ford 
Stewart  LaMont  Moore,  Jr. 
John  Goldsmith  Prall 
John  Edward  Sinclair 
Roderick  Stephens 
Andrew  Mellick  Tweedv 


Graduate  Schools 

Romola  Lyon 

Janet  Alexander  McCook 

Waldemar  Eric  Metzenthin 

Ethel  Manter  Pool 

Robert  Sedgwick  Stangland 


Everett  Lynn  Thorndike 


LIST  OF  DESCENDANTS 
One  of  the  most  pleasant  incidents 
in  connection  with  the  exercises  was 
the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  the 
direct  descendants  of  early  presidents 
of  the  institution.  The  names  and 
addresses  were  obtained  through  the 
cooperation  of  Mr.  Herbert  T.  Wade, 
'93,  who  very  kindly  took  charge  of 
this  matter  on  behalf  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Arrangements.  It  seems  appro- 
priate to  print  in  this  number  of  the 
Quarterly  a  list  of  these  descendants 
so  far  as  the  records  of  the  University 
show  them.  If  any  additional  names 
suggest  themselves  to  the  readers  of 
the  Quarterly,  the  Secretary  of  the 
University  would  be  glad  to  have  in- 
formation regarding  them.  The  list  is 
as   follows : 

Descendants  of  President  Samuel 
Johnson  (list  furnished  by  Professor 
W.  Woolsey  Johnson)  : — 

Professor  W.  Woolsey  Johnson, 
Naval  Academy,  Annapolis,  Md.,  and 
his  sons:  Dr.  C.  W.  L.  Johnson,  Bal- 


OF  EARLY  PRESIDENTS 
timore,   Md. ;   Professor  Theodore  W, 
Johnson,   Naval   Academy,   Annapolis, 
Md.,  and  his  son :  Theodore  W.  John- 
son, Jr. 

Professor  C.  F.  Johnson,  Hartford, 
Conn.,  and  two  sons. 

Mrs.  William  Bellamy,  Dorchester, 
Mass.,  and  four  children. 

Miss  Katherine  Bayard  Johnson, 
Paris,  France. 

Mrs.  Susan  Hudson,  Stratford, 
Conn. 

Mrs.  Wm.  T.  Carmalt,  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  and  three  children. 

Mr.  William  Samuel  Johnson, 
Mamaroneck,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Lillie  Devereux  Blake,  Miss 
Katherine  D.   Blake,   New  York  City. 

Mrs.  John  Beverley  Robinson,  New 
York  City,  and  two  children. 

Descendants  of  Daniel  Crommelin 
Verplanck  and  Elizabeth  Johnson, 
daughter  of  President  Samuel  Johnson 
(list    furnished   by    Guy   Richards)  : — 

Mrs.  Benjamin  Richards  (nee  Eliza 
Fenno  Verplanck),  New  York  City. 
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Guy  Richards,  Miss  Alice  Richards, 
Miss  Louisa  Verplanck  Richards, 
Philip  Verplanck  Richards,  Gulian  C. 
Verplanck  Richards,   New  York  City. 

Mrs.  Samuel  W.  Johnson  (nee  Mary 
Newlin  Verplanck),  Miss  Edith  John- 
son, Easthampton,  L.  I.;  Mr.  Charles 
E.  Johnson  and  sons,  Denver,  Colo. ; 
Mr.  Edwards  Johnson,  Johnstown,  Pa. 

Robert  Newlin  Verplanck,  three 
brothers  and  one  sister.  Orange,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  James  Kent  (nee  Mary  Brinck- 
erhoff  Verplanck),  Miss  Katharine 
Verplanck  Kent,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Madame  Lionel  Radiguet  (nee  Anna 
Verplanck  Clapp)  and  two  sons,  St. 
Ursanne,  Switzerland. 

Mrs.  Theodore  M.  Elting  (nee 
Jeannette  Verplanck) ,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Louis  Fitzgerald  (nee  Gelyna 
Verplanck),  Garrison,  N.  Y.,  and  four 
children. 

William  Edward  Verplanck,  Fishkill, 
N.  Y.,  and  three  children. 

Mrs.  Theodore  G.  Neilson,  Miss 
Katherine  A.  Neilson,  Mr.  John  G. 
Neilson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Kearney 
Rice,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  P.  Voorhees, 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
N.  Bayard  Neilson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A. 
Rutgers  Neilson,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Parmly,  Oceanic, 
N.J. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Van  Rensselaer, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Unger,  Miss  Sarah 
S.  Van  Rensselaer,  Arlington,  N.  J. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Boell,  New  York 
City. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Voislawsky,  New  York 
City. 

Miss  Margaret  Bayard  Baldwin,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Rutgers  Baldwin,  Mr.  Henry 
Rutgers  Baldwin,  Jr.,  Mr.  George  V. 
N.  Baldwin,  Jr.,  New  Brunswick, 
N.J. 

Air.  Gerard  R.  Hardenbergh,  Bay 
Head,  N.  J. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warren  Hardenbergh, 
Point  Pleasant,  N.  J. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  M.  Wahl,  Williams- 
town,   Mass. 

Miss  Elizabeth  R.  Hardenbergh, 
New  York  City. 

Miss  Sallie  Hogg,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Colvin  Hawkins,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dortch, 
Henry  Miller,  Miss  Annie  Lane  Dev- 
ereux,  Thomas  Pollok  Devereux, 
John  Devereux,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas 
Samuel  Ashe,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Jenkins 
Maekey,   Mackey's   Point,  S.   C. 

Col.  and  Mrs.  John  Wetmore  Hins- 
dale, Fayetteville,  N.  C. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Winslow,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Miss  Rachel  Jones,  Dorsey,  Md. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hamilton  Jones, 
Owego,  N.  Y. 

George  D.  Miller,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walker  Kennedy, 
Miss  Norah  Cannon,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  John  Townsend, 
Miss  Mariana  Townsend,  Middletown, 
Conn. 

Archdeacon  George  D.  Johnson, 
Mrs.  Evins,  New  Brighton,  Staten 
Island. 

President  Myles  Cooper:  No  de- 
scendants. 

President  William  Samuel  Johnson 
(see   President   Samuel  Johnson). 

President  Charles  H.  Wharton :  No 
descendants. 

Descendants  of  President  Benjamin 
Moore  (list  furnished  by  Mr.  Casimir 
de  Rham  Moore)  : — 

Clement  C.  Moore,  Miss  Katharine 
T.  Moore,  Mr.  Francis  L.  Ogden,  Mrs. 
Gardner  Sherman,  Mrs.  Francis  Mac- 
Nutt  (living  in  Rome),  Mr.  Casimir 
deR.  Moore,  Mr.  Benjamin  Burgess 
Moore,  New  York  City. 
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Descendants  of  President  William 
Harris : — 

Charles  M.  Harris,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

George  U.  Harris,  Dover  Plains, 
N.  Y. 

Walter  R.   Harris,  Butte,   Montana. 

Mrs.  Julia  Wallen,  New  Rochelle, 
N.  Y. 

Mrs.  E.  V.  Bartine,  Mrs.  S.  Durell 
Lounsbery,  Rev.  William  R.  Harris, 
Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Master  Robert  Harris,  Master  Trow- 
bridge Harris,  Astoria,  L.  I. 

Descendants  of  President  William 
A.   Duer:— 

Edward  A.  Duer,  James  G.  K.  Duer, 
William  A.  Duer,  New  York  City. 

Denning  Duer,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Miss  Sarah  G.  Duer,  Garrisons,  N. 
Y. 

Mrs.  John  King  Van  Rensselaer, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

President  Nathaniel  F.  Moore  (see 
President  Benjamin   Moore). 

Descendants  of  President  Charles 
King  (lists  furnished  by  Mrs.  Eugene 
Schuyler  and  Mr.  Augustus  F. 
King)  :- 

Miss  Henrietta  Low  King,  Paris, 
France;  Mrs.  Eugene  Schuyler,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. ;  Madame  Waddington, 
New  York  City. 

M.  and  Madame  Francis  Wadding- 
ton, New  York  City. 

General  and  Mrs.  Charles  King,  the 
Misses  King,  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  Rufus 
King,  Annapolis,  Md. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Augustus  Fleming 
King,  Mr.  Gerald  Coleman  King,  New 
York  City. 

Mrs.  Charles  King,  Miss  Henrietta 
Low  King,  Mr.  Charles  King,  New 
York  City. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  G.  King  Rich- 
ards, Master  Frederick  Richards,  New- 
castle, Maine. 

Miss  Janet  Townsend,  Miss  Mar- 
garet Townsend,  Miss  Justine  Town- 
send,  Newcastle,  Maine. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Halsey, 
the  Misses  Halsey,  Master  Halsey, 
Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Commander  and  Mrs.  Wm.  F.  Hal- 
sey, Miss  Halsey,  Midshipman  Wil- 
liam F.  Halsey,  Annapolis,  Md. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Vincent, 
Miss  Vincent,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nelson, 
Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  Otis  Pinneo,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  Edmund  A.  Ward,  the  Misses 
Ward,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Airey,  Lausanne, 
Switzerland. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Westervelt, 
Miss  Ethel  Clarke,  Mr.  Charles  King 
Clarke,  Rye,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Adeline  Robinson,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Beverley  Robinson,  Mr.  Rufus 
King  Robinson,  Rye,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brewster,  Lieut,  and 
Mrs.  Stone,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Weeks, 
Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Col.  Chas.  C.  Suydam,  the  Misses 
Suydam,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

President  Frederick  A.  P.  Barnard: 
No  descendants. 
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THE    TECHNICAL    SCHOOL    AND    THE    UNIVERSITY 

rnPHE  present  paper  is  part  of  one  with  like  title  read  at  the 
L  1  Baltimore  meeting  of  the  Association  of  American  Uni- 
versities on  January  13,  1905.  In  that  paper  the  discussion 
of  the  main  question,  ''  Is  isolation  or  association  more  to  the  public 
good,"  is  preceded  by  a  plea  for  a  calm  consideration  of  the  question: 
by  existing  isolated  technical  schools  to  which  alliances  are  offered. 
This  part  is  here  omitted  because  it  is  not  of  immediate  importance 
to  the  readers  of  the  Quarterly. 

A  fair  discussion  of  the  main  question  cannot  ignore  what  I 
here  call  "  the  zeal-chilling  influence "  of  college  students  upon 
their  technical  fellows,  for  in  certain  universities  this  influence  is 
both  strong  and  evident.  That  it  is  surprisingly  weak  at  Columbia 
may  be  explained,  first,  by  the  relatively  great  size  and  importance 
of  our  schools  of  applied  science,  and  second  by  our  metropolitan 
environment,  which  in  no  small  part  replaces  academic  with  urban 
influence.  When  the  happy  day  of  total  prohibition  of  intercol- 
legiate athletics  comes,  this  zeal-chilling  influence  should  become 
negligible.]* 

*  Columbia  has  from  the  first  been  committed  to  a  system  which  closely 
unites  all  branches  of  knowledge  whether  "  liberal  "  or  "  utilitarian."  The  first 
announcement  of  King's  College  included  in  the  scope  of  its  instruction  not  only 
surveying,  navigation  and  husbandry,  but  a  knowledge  of  "  the  various  kinds  of 
meteors,  stones,  mines  and  minerals,  plants  and  animals  and  of  everything  useful 
for  the  comfort,  the  convenience,  and  elegance  of  life  in  the  chief  manufactures 
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Do  technical  schools  serve  the  interests  of  the  community  better 
if  they  are  parts  of  great  universities  or  if  they  are  isolated  institu- 
tions? Is  association  or  isolation  more  to  the  public  good?  Let 
us  assume  that  we  have  to  do  with  a  real  university,  worthy  of  the 
name,  having  first,  a  college  or  academic  department  and  a  depart- 
ment of  pure  science,  and  second,  other  important  departments, 
such  as  schools  of  law  and  medicine,  together  with  advanced  instruc- 
tion in  many  fields. 

First,  let  us  consider  the  interaction  of  the  teachers.  The  prac- 
tice of  the  arts  taught  in  technical  schools,  arts  with  a  scientific  basis 
but  still  arts,  is  more  nakedly  for  money-making  than  that  of  the 
other  professional  arts.  Medicine  heals  and  raises,  law  protects 
the  oppressed,  dispenses  both  justice  and  wisdom  from  the  bench. 
Even  as  the  servant  of  finance  it  has  to  do  rather  with  the  protection 
and  the  transfer  of  wealth  already  existing  than  with  the  creation 
of  new  wealth,  with  the  fruits  of  industry  rather  than  with  their 
growth. 

But  the  technical  man  is  always  occupied  with  questions  of 
profit  and  cost,  of  making  money  for  his  employer,  or  of  building 
as  cheaply  as  his  standard  of  quality  will  permit.  The  merit  of 
every  plan  is  measured  in  dollars,  be  it  mining  and  smelting,  manu- 
facturing, transportation  or  agriculture.  The  subject  must  be 
taught  from  this  standpoint.  Our  graduates  must  be  efficient 
money-makers;  but  it  is  still  more  important  for  the  community 
that  they  should  be  liberal  citizens.  As  the  work  makes  for  things 
earthy,  so  is  it  the  more  our  duty  to  anticipate  and  offset  this  tend- 
ency, and  to  strive  to  give  generous  and  wide  views.  I  charge  my 
students  to  read  poetry,  hear  good  music,  see  works  of  art ;  so  will 
they  become  better  metallurgists,  for  nine-tenths  of  their  work  will 
have  to  do  with  men,  and  only  one-tenth  with  metals  and  mech- 
anisms. 

Surely  it  is  for  the  good  of  the  community  that  the  technical 
teachers  should  have  the  softening  and  broadening  influence  of 

relating  to  any  of  these  things."  The  erection  of  the  new  building  for  the  School 
of  Mines  within  a  few  feet  of  the  site  reserved  for  the  hoped-for  College  Hall  is 
tut  the  natural  consummation  of  a  policy  consistently  pursued,  a  policy  which  has 
been  a  characteristic  and  important  feature  in  the  development  of  American 
higher  education. — Ed. 
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contact  and  work  with  teachers  of  the  humanities  and  of  pure 
science,  with  men  to  whom  the  ever-present  money  question  is  of 
secondary  importance,  to  whom  beauty  is  more  and  money  less; 
for  so  will  they  in  turn  influence  their  students  more  broadly  and 
humanly;  so  will  their  light  be  whiter  and  their  precepts  and  ex- 
ample nobler. 

Conversely,  it  is  for  the  good  of  the  public  that  the  teachers  of 
pure  science,  and  more  particularly  those  of  the  humanities,  should 
in  turn  be  broadened  by  contact  with  the  teachers  of  the  technical 
school.  What  I  gain  from  another,  be  he  broad  or  narrow,  broad- 
ens me.  The  scholar  who,  as  Dr.  Van  Dyke  says,  passes  "  from 
the  class  to  the  instructor's  chair,  and  from  that  to  the  professorial 
cathedra,  and  so  along  the  spiral  bounded  ever  by  the  same  curve 
and  steadily  narrowed  inward  "  may  be  an  extreme  case ;  and  so 
may  the  mathematical  snob  who  hopes  that  mathematics  may  lack 
usefulness,  a  man  as  narrow  as  he  who  talks  of  art  for  art's  sake, 
as  if  anything  were  for  itself  and  not  for  the  uplifting  of  man. 
Extreme  though  these  cases  are,  it  is  in  the  direction  of  scholas- 
ticism, or  professorialism — I  hardly  find  the  right  word — that  the 
teachers  of  the  humanities  and  pure  science  as  a  class  twist.  This 
is  unfortunate  because  it  turns  them  the  farther  from  their  students, 
whose  natural  twist  is  in  the  opposite  direction.  In  youth  our  god 
is  Hercules;  we  are  of  hot  blood  and  high  spirits;  we  are  openly 
material;  we  boast  of  being  "  arrivists."  To  us  the  professor  is 
dry,  snuffy,  not  of  flesh  and  blood  like  ours;  his  interests  are  not 
ours.  We  are  not  in  touch  with  him,  though  unconsciously  we 
need  his  touch  so  deeply.  Our  football-loving  and  rather  brutal 
race  especially  must  see  to  it  that  the  refining  and  softening  influ- 
ence of  these  teachers  on  our  youths  is  not  weakened ;  for  clean  and 
sterling  as  our  qualities  are,  even  they  must  have  their  seamy  side. 

Now  these  teachers  should  have  their  twist  toward  scholasticism 
and  away  from  their  students  lessened  by  contact  with  the  technical 
teachers,  especially  if,  as  in  the  schools  of  law  and  medicine,  these 
are  in  part  chosen  from  the  active  practitioners.  Such  contact, 
with  interchange  of  views,  with  readjustment  of  standpoint,  occurs 
not  so  much  at  faculty  meetings  as  at  those  of  communities,  at 
conferences  over  cases  in  which  both  sets  are  interested,  and  at  the 
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lunch-table.  The  channels  through  which  these  influences  pour 
upon  us  are  many,  even  though  we  may  not  without  careful  thought 
enumerate  them,  as  I  write  quickly  and  surely  with  my  typewriter, 
though  when  I  look  away  I  cannot  tell  you  where  a  single  key  lies. 
A  word  of  comment,  a  smile,  a  glance,  a  shrug,  shows  me  even  my 
own  specialty  from  a  new  point  of  view,  corrects  my  astigmatism. 

These  technical  men  are  generally  of  broader  and  closer  experi- 
ence with  men  as  distinguished  from  boys,  with  the  mature  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  adolescent  human  being.  They  have  striven 
with  men  in  work  in  which  they  have  been  helped  only  indirectly 
by  their  education,  in  the  great  tasks  which  are  before  men  in  a 
field  of  human  endeavor  probably  more  normal  than  the  scholastic 
one,  that  of  winning  wealth  from  nature,  of  first  surpassing  and 
then  directing  their  fellows ;  more  normal  because  man  is  by  nature 
rather  a  governing,  getting,  and  having  animal  than  a  scholastic 
one.  Even  as  professors  they  may  remain  in  close  contact  with  the 
great  technical  work  of  the  day  as  consulting  or  practising  engi- 
neers, as  directors  of  industrial  companies,  and  in  other  ways. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  these  technical  teachers,  in  spite  of 
their  contact  with  affairs  on  one  side,  have  on  the  other  side  close 
contact  with  the  problems  of  education.  Indeed  from  the  very  fact 
that  they  have  been  called  to  teaching  they  probably  have  a  natural 
interest  in  it;  they  long  to  explain  and  convince.  Thus  while  the 
distance  between  their  point  of  view  and  that  of  the  teachers  of  the 
humanities  is  enough  to  give  new  and  precious  views  of  the  prob- 
lems of  teaching  and  training,  it  is  not  so  great  as  to  prevent  these 
two  classes  from  understanding  each  other  and  working  in  harmony, 
as  experience  abundantly  proves. 

Indeed,  no  argument  is  needed  to  show  that  every  added  class 
of  teachers  should  add  to  the  broadening  effect  of  the  environment, 
and  should  thus  make  the  attitude  of  each  more  just.  Each  class 
may  indeed  attack  its  problems  in  its  own  way;  but  the  solution 
which  one  finds  should  aid  the  others.  The  president  brings  to 
each  faculty  some  of  the  experience  of  each  of  the  others ;  the  uni- 
versity council  facilitates  the  comparison  of  different  solutions  of 
like  problems.  The  professor  of  mathematics  or  of  Greek  may  be 
the  one  to  whom  I  appeal  for  light  on  my  problems  of  molding 
embryo  metallurgists. 
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Here  a  word  as  to  the  interaction  of  different  classes  of  students. 
The  serious  technical  student  unexpectedly  learns  from  his  fellow 
of  the  college  of  the  delights  of  this  or  that  writer;  of  the  existence 
of  this  or  that  school  of  philosophy;  his  interest  in  things  beautiful 
is  awakened ;  a  chat  with  the  student  of  architecture  sets  him  think- 
ing about  the  genesis  and  meaning  of  logical,  finished  Doric  and 
soaring,  spiritual  Gothic.  Each  student  from  another  department 
cries  "Audi  alteram  partem;  however  good  and  healthy  your  inter- 
ests may  be,  they  are  only  one  group  out  of  many."  The  technical 
student's  horizon  is  broadened;  and  truly  it  needs  broadening. 
According  to  my  observation,  narrowness  is  the  chief  defect  of  the 
isolated  technical  school. 

Like  students  of  the  other  learned  professions  the  technical  stu- 
dents are  as  a  class  more  earnest,  more  zealous,  than  their  fellows 
of  the  college ;  they  are  more  mature,  and  they  see  more  clearly  than 
the  college  students  the  bearing  of  their  studies  upon  their  life's  work. 
Tliese  contagious  qualities,  zeal  and  earnestness,  should  through 
intercourse  with  the  technical  students  be  caught  in  some  degree  by 
those  of  the  college  students  who  are  not  thoroughly  immune.  This 
influence  of  the  technical  student  should  be  stronger  than  that  of 
the  other  professional  ones,  because  he  is  nearer  than  they  in  age 
to  the  college  student,  and  because  he  meets  him  much  oftener  than 
they  in  classroom,  laboratory  and  recreation. 

Happily  in  human  intercourse  action  and  reaction  need  be  neither 
equal  nor  opposite.  The  barbarian  barbarizes  neither  colonist  nor 
missionary.  The  stronger  holds  to  his  way,  sometimes  even  the 
more  steadfastly  when  the  benefit  of  his  example  to  others  touches 
his  humanity  or  his  pride.  And  if  the  less  earnest  among  the  tech- 
nical students  suffer  through  having  the  example  of  the  more  earnest 
of  their  number  offset  by  that  of  the  college  students,  less  earnest  as 
a  class,  is  not  this  the  disadvantage  which  attends  every  bringing 
together  of  men,  and  may  we  not  hold  that  the  uplifting  action  of 
the  stronger  will  in  general  far  outweigh  the  down-dragging  action 
of  the  weaker?  In  the  interaction  of  depraved  men  with  well- 
meaning  boys  the  opposite  might  be  true ;  but  here  we  have  not  to 
do  with  the  depraved  and  vicious.  The  technical  student  is  stronger 
because  more  mature,  and  because  stirred  by  a  stronger  motive;  if 
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the  college  student  lacks  earnestness,  it  is  not  because  the  motive 
away  from  it  is  strong,  but  because  the  motive  toward  it  is  weak. 
The  upward  influence,  then,  of  the  more  mature  and  more  strongly 
moved  technical  student  should  in  general  outweigh  greatly  the 
downward  influence  of  the  less  mature  college  student,  lacking 
strong  motive.  Even  here,  then,  the  community  as  a  whole  should 
profit  by  the  interaction  of  students.  The  college  students  gain  in 
every  respect,  and  the  technical  students  should  gain  in  breadth 
more  than  they  lose  through  any  down-leveling  of  their  earnestness, 
especially  if  the  technical  school,  at  the  time  of  association,  has 
already  the  momentum  which  size  and  established  traditions  give, 
and  if  the  influence  of  the  college  is  diluted  by  that  of  allied  profes- 
sional schools,  such  as  those  of  law  and  medicine. 

But  the  matter  may  not  be  so  simple  under  other  conditions,  as 
for  instance  if,  in  creating  a  new  technical  school,  the  choice  should 
lie  between  isolation  and  association  not  with  a  university  but  with 
some  long-established  college  which  has  as  yet  no  professional 
schools,  and  thus  is  itself  isolated.  Since  the  broadening  effect  of 
association  is  here  at  its  weakest,  while  the  zeal-chilling  influence 
of  the  college  students  is  at  its  strongest,  this  influence  is  likely  to 
receive  preponderating  weight  in  the  minds  of  those  interested  in 
the  welfare  rather  of  the  projected  technical  school  than  of  the 
general  public.  Such  men,  and  it  is  in  their  hands  that  the  decision 
may  rest,  would  probably  oppose  association,  unless  the  traditions 
of  the  college  made  for  earnestness  and  scholarship  rather  than  fun 
and  football. 

In  considering  association  with  a  true  university,  however, 
though  this  untoward  influence  is  not  to  be  ignored,  it  should  weigh 
but  lightly  against  the  promised  advantages,  unless  the  conditions 
are  unusually  adverse. 

The  counsel  and  learning  of  the  professors  of  the  school  of 
pure  science  and  of  certain  professors  of  the  college  should 
directly  benefit  the  technical  school  associated  with  the  uni- 
versity, by  helping  to  plan  and  to  interpret  the  researches  both  of 
its  teachers  and  of  its  advanced  students.  This  widens  the  field  of 
usefulness  of  the  technical  school.  Its  investigators  go  farther  and 
deeper,  and  see  more  clearly.      The  better-planned  research  is  the 
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better-aimed  artillery  of  science;  we  throw  ourselves  on  the  hinge, 
not  on  the  solid  wall.  Wise  interpretation  of  results  houses  the 
harvest;  false  interpretation  rots  it,  making  poison  where  food 
should  be.  Remember  that  it  is  rather  in  the  great  university  than 
in  the  isolated  technical  school  that  eminent  professors  of  mathe- 
matics, chemistry  and  physics  ought  to  be  found,  both  because  the 
university  is  their  more  natural  home,  and  because  in  it,  thanks  to 
the  grander  scale,  their  energies,  priceless  to  the  community,  can 
be  used  to  better  advantage ;  that  is  to  say,  on  the  most  difficult  and 
important  work,  whether  of  counsel,  direction,  or  research,  instead 
of  being  relatively  wasted  on  routine  or  administrative  work  which 
less  precious  men  can  do. 

As  with  men,  so  with  instruments.  Many  of  the  more  costly  of 
these  are  needed  imperatively  but  intermittently.  The  technical 
school  readily  lends  hers  to  the  associated  school  of  pure  science, 
and  vice  versa.     So  too  with  books. 

And  here  we  reach  the  general  question  of  economy.  Nobody 
will  deny  that  increase  of  scale  permits  greater  economy  in  adminis- 
tration; even  if  the  locomotive  were  no  faster  than  the  stagecoach  its* 
economy  would  insure  its  use.  Nor  are  we  to  fear  that  our  present 
universities  have  reached  the  limit  of  economical  human  administra- 
tion ;  the  history  of  our  great  industrial  and  railroad  combinations 
instructs  us  here.  We  do  not  here  ask  whether  their  vast  scale  has 
increased  their  benevolence  or  beneficence;  for  our  immediate  pur- 
pose their  lesson  is  that  the  present  university  scale  does  not  ap- 
proach the  limit  of  the  economical  and  efficient. 

Let  the  extreme  cases  make  the  principle  clear.  Consider  at 
one  end  the  great  university  with  its  five  thousand  students ;  at  the 
other  an  imaginary  school  in  which  one  student  is  trained  as  a 
mining  engineer.  The  cost  to  the  community  of  providing  for  this 
solitary  youth  the  great  staff  of  teachers  of  chemistry,  physics, 
mathematics,  mining,  metallurgy,  mineralogy,  geolog}%  civil,  elec- 
trical and  mechanical  engineering,  and  the  library,  laboratories  and 
apparatus,  would  be  prohibitory.  It  is  not  so  much  that  money 
would  be  wasted,  but  that  the  energies  of  these  teachers  would  be 
wasted.  Add  twenty-five  students  of  mining  engineering  to  this 
first,  and  a  great  economy  results;  add  two  hundred  students  of 
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various  branches  of  engineering,  and  still  greater  economy  results ; 
add  a  school  of  pure  science  and  then  a  college,  and  at  each  step 
you  have  economy.     At  which  stage  should  economy  cease? 

Each  of  these  steps  widens  the  field  of  each  of  the  fundamental 
and  very  important  divisions  of  study  common  to  these  several  parts 
of  a  university.  A  commander-in-chief  to  plan  grand  strategy,  a 
commissary-general  to  plan  for  food,  a  surgeon-general  to  plan  for 
health,  division  generals  to  interpret  and  apply,  colonels  to  prepare 
details,  captains  to  lead  the  charge,  privates  to  give  and  take  the 
shock.  The  ideal  great  university  fully  occupies  each  general  and 
colonel  with  work  on  his  own  plane,  so  that  his  strength  is  not  frit- 
tered away  on  work  fit  for  captains  and  subalterns.  On  the  staff 
of  the  university  are  men  differing  widely  not  only  in  special  acquire- 
ment, but  in  capacity  and  judgment.  The  grand  scale  permits  an 
approach  to  that  ideal  planning  and  division  in  which  the  energy  of 
each  worker  is  fully  used  in  work  for  which  he  is  fitted,  and  in  work 
fit  for  him.  It  enables  us  to  give  the  investigator  more  fully  to  his 
investigations;  to  confine  the  popularizer  of  knowledge  more  fully 
to  the  immature  students,  and  the  deep  thinker  more  fully  to  the 
advanced  students.  What  here  appeals  to  us  chiefly  is,  not  saving 
salaries,  but  better  fitting  work  to  worker,  enabling  each  to  give  the 
world  the  most  of  his  best,  and  most  of  all  fully  supplying  the  gen- 
erals with  generals'  work,  thus  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  labor 
of  some  of  the  community's  finest  and  best,  and  spreading  wider 
the  invaluable  leavening  of  that  little  leaven. 

You  may  ask,  "  Are  not  the  undivided  services  of  an  eminent 
president  more  valuable  to  the  isolated  technical  sc1kx>1  than  a  fraction 
of  the  services  of  even  the  most  illustrious  university  president?" 
Each  such  case  must  be  judged  on  its  merits.  The  simultaneous 
consumption  and  conservation  of  my  cake  is  no  part  of  my  creed. 
If  you  dispense  with  your  president  and  save  his  salar)--  you  cannot 
keep  the  equivalent  of  his  full  services.  But  why  need  you  dispense 
wath  him?  The  president  of  a  technical  school  should  retain  his 
efficiency,  should  indeed  accomplish  more,  if,  remaining  at  the  head 
of  his  school,  he  leads  it  into  association  with  some  sister  institution. 
The  act  of  association  need  neither  expel,  enfeeble  nor  obstruct  him. 

To  sum  up,  wisely  guided  association,  while  it  need  neither  de- 
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prive  the  technical  school  of  character  and  individuality,  nor  injure 
any  of  those  in  interest,  should  benefit  the  community,  whose  wel- 
fare here  deserves  our  chief  thought,  through  the  broadening  inter- 
action of  the  teachers  of  pure  science  and  of  the  college,  representing 
scholarship  and  culture,  on  one  hand,  and  the  technical  teachers, 
with  their  closer  contact  with  active  life,  on  the  other  hand;  through 
the  interaction  of  the  more  earnest  technical  students  and  the  more 
broadly-studying  college  students;  in  a  word  through  the  broader 
environment  which  the  university  offers,  with  diversity  of  life  and 
interests,  of  teachers  and  students,  of  museums  and  galleries.  For 
the  adolescent  this  environment  is  to  that  of  the  isolated  technical 
school  as  city  life  is  to  village  life.  Further,  the  teachers  of  the 
school  of  pure  science  and  of  the  college  should  help  the  technical 
school  in  its  investigations  materially.  Again,  the  grand  scale 
should  effect  great  economy,  not  so  much  in  saving  salaries  and  in 
widening  the  use  of  the  more  expensive  instruments,  as  in  fitting 
work  to  worker,  and  best  of  all  in  more  fully  supplying  the  eminent 
with  work  on  their  own  plane. 

Against  these  great  advantages  the  zeal-chilling  influence  of  the 
college  student  upon  his  technical  fellow  should  count  for  little 
under  all  usual  conditions. 

Henry  M.  Howe 


HARTLEY    AND    LIVINGSTON 

IN  laying  the  cornerstone  of  Livingston  Hall,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Trustees  said  : 
For  close  upon  a  century,  the  students  of  Columbia  have  had 
no  home  within  her  walls.  We  are  about  to  remedy  that  hardship 
by  reestablishing  on  a  larger  scale,  some  of  the  conditions  that 
existed  at  King's  College;  for  this  building  whose  cornerstone  is 
now  to  be  laid,  is  intended  as  a  residence  for  members  of  the 
University, 

and  he  expressed  the  hope  that  the  return  to  earlier  social  conditions 
might  prove  an  aid  to  education  by  supplying  the  stimulus  of  con- 
stant comradeship.  The  buildings  have  been  planned  to  further 
this  object,  and  a  new  feature  has  been  introduced,  which  will  give 
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the  residents  of  each  building  a  common  meeting  ground,  viz.,  a 
large  hall  or  club  room,  on  the  first  floor,  opening  out  of  the  entrance 
vestibule.  Each  of  these  rooms  will  contain  a  large  open  fireplace, 
and  each  will  be  furnished  in  the  same  general  style  as  the  smoking- 
room  of  a  well  equipped  club.  They  are  expected  to  serve  as  a 
general  meeting  place  for  students  of  the  University,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  they  will  become  a  center  of  social  life. 

The  studies  and  bedrooms  are  also  arranged  so  that  several  men 
can  combine,  if  they  desire  to  do  so,  in  the  use  of  a  study.  In  all, 
there  will  be  three  hundred  rooms  in  each  building,  both  single  and 
double,  all  being  outside  rooms,  the  bedrooms  being  8  x  14.6,  and 
the  studies  10  x  14.6  in  size.  Each  room  will  be  furnished  with  all 
necessary  furniture  of  heavy  oak,  and  hot  and  cold  water  will  be 
introduced  in  each  bedroom.  Toilets  and  shower-baths  will  be  pro- 
vided on  each  floor,  and  the  buildings  will  be  lighted  throughout 
with  electricity  and  heated  by  steam.  There  will  be  a  telephone 
connection  on  each  floor  and  two  passenger  elevators,  with  freight 
compartments,  in  each  building. 

In  external  appearance,  Hartley  and  Livingston  will  resemble 
the  other  buildings  of  the  University  and,  while  they  will  be  ten 
stories  in  height,  the  cornice  line  will  be  the  same  as  that  of  the 
buildings  north  of  11 6th  street.  Stone,  iron,  over-burned  brick  and 
reinforced  concrete  will  be  used  in  construction.  Each  building  will 
be  137  feet  long  and  60  feet  wide. 

The  charges  for  rooms  have  not  yet  been  fixed,  but  it  is  expected 
that  the  average  rent  of  a  single  room  will  not  exceed  $125  for  the 
academic  year  of  thirty-seven  weeks.  A  proportionately  smaller 
charge  will  be  made  for  the  rent  of  rooms  during  the  Summer  Ses- 
sion. Both  halls  will  be  open  to  all  male  students  of  the  University, 
but  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  donors,  students  in 
Columbia  College  will  be  given  the  preference  in  the  assignment  of 
rooms  in  Hartley.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  buildings  will  be  ready 
for  occupancy  in  Sq^tember  next,  and  rooms  will  be  assigned  in  the 
order  of  receipt  of  applications  which  may  now  be  sent  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Grounds. 

The  general  policy  which  is  to  govern  the  management  of  the 
buildings  is  indicated  by  the  request  of  the  President,  addressed  to 
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the  Board  of  Student  Representatives  for  suggestions  as  to  "  A 
method  by  which  a  large  share  of  the  control  of  the  new  dormitories 
may  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  house  committee  chosen  by  the 
residents  of  each  building  from  among  their  own  number  " ;  and 
some  plan  will  no  doubt  be  evolved,  which  will  enable  the  residents 
of  each  hall  to  be,  to  a  great  extent,  a  self-governing  body. 

John  B.  Pine 


THE    RECENT    GROWTH    OF    COLUMBIA    COLLEGE 

IN  an  article  on  the  growth  of  Columbia  University  in  a  recent 
issue  of  the  Quarterly*  attention  was  drawn  to  the  fact  that 
an  examination  of  the  numerical  growth  of  the  student  body  since 
the  foundation  of  the  institution  revealed  two  significant  turning 
points,  the  first  falling  approximately  in  the  year  i860 — shortly 
after  the  removal  to  the  49th  Street  site  and  the  establishment  of 
the  professional  faculties  of  law  and  medicinef — the  other  coming 
about  forty-six  years  later,  soon  after  the  removal  to  Morningside 
Heights  and  the  consolidation  of  Barnard  College  and  Teachers 
College  with  the  University.  While  the  increase  in  the  student 
enrolment  of  the  entire  University  during  the  past  fifty  years  is 
nothing  short  of  amazing — in  1855  the  College  consisted  of  one 
faculty,  with  131  students;  today  the  University  comprises  ten 
faculties,  with  almost  5,000  students — the  growth  of  Columbia 
College  during  the  same  period  has  been  no  less  remarkable.  The 
belief  prevails  all  too  widely  that  the  growth  of  the  College  has 
been  hampered  by  the  rapid  and  broad  development  of  the  Uni- 
versity, but  an  examination  of  the  actual  conditions  on  the  basis  of 
statistics  of  attendance  shows  that  the  opposite  is  the  case,  for  the 
College  did  not  enter  upon  its  period  of  expansion  until  the  pros- 
pects of  a  removal  to  Morningside  Heights  and  the  consequent 
development  of  the  University  in  multitudinous  directions  opened 
up  a  wide  range  of  new  possibilities  to  the  undergraduate.  These 
opportunities,  so  far  as  they  affected  the  College  student,  were  con- 

*  Cf.  Columbia  University  Quarterly,  June,  1904,  VI,  268-278. 

fThe  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  became  the  medical  department 
of  Columbia  College  in  i860. 
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cerned  almost  purely  with  improved  facilities  in  the  field  of  instruc- 
tion. The  rapid  growth  of  the  graduate  faculty  of  philosophy, 
which  had  been  organized  in  1890,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
faculty  of  pure  science  in  1894,  brought  in  their  train  a  large  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  officers,  as  well  as  in  the  number  of  courses 
offered  by  the  different  departments.  The  undergraduate  was 
allowed  to  profit  by  the  development  of  the  graduate  faculties,  inas- 
much as  a  considerable  number  of  graduate  courses  was  opened 
to  college  seniors.  To  be  sure,  this  had  been  done  to  a  certain 
extent  at  49th  Street,  but  the  system  was  not  fully  developed  until 
a  w'ider  scope  had  been  given  to  every  field  of  university  activity 
by  the  removal  to  the  new  site  in  1897. 

From  the  standpoint  of  material  surroundings  the  College  itself 
was  not  directly  benefited  by  the  removal,  for  the  facilities  of  the 
present  College  Hall  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  an  improvement 
over  those  offered  by  Hamilton  Hall,  although  the  striking  ad- 
vance in  library  and  laboratory  facilities  must  not  be  overlooked 
in  this  connection.  The  marvelous  growth  of  the  College  during 
the  past  decade — the  attendance  has  more  than  doubled  in  the  last 
ten  years — can  not  be  traced  to  a  building  w^hich  the  College 
student  of  today  regards  as  his  particular  home  and  for  which  he 
is  asked  to  form  a  lasting  attachment.  It  is  highly  probable  that 
an  even  larger  increase  in  the  number  of  students  could  be  recorded 
if  the  College  student  had  been  made  to  feel  at  the  very  outset,  by 
the  erection  of  a  substantial  structure  supplying  his  most  pressing 
needs,  that  the  choicest  traditions  of  alma  mater  were  in  the  future, 
as  in  the  past,  to  cluster  around  Columbia  College.  All  that  can 
be  done  at  present  is  to  continue  in  the  hope  that  this  most  crying 
need  may  soon  be  satisfied.  In  spite  of  the  lack  of  a  proper  home 
for  the  College,  the  removal  to  the  new  site  brought  about  a  notice- 
able advancement  in  the  social  life  of  the  student  body.  Societies, 
tending  to  make  more  intimate  the  relations  between  the  students 
themselves,  as  well  as  between  student  and  instructor,  sprang  into 
being.  The  multiplication  of  fraternity  houses,  which  now  number 
seventeen  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  University,  either 
owned  or  leased  by  the  societies,  contributed  its  share  toward 
the  development  of  a  more  intense  college  spirit :  and  as  a  re- 
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suit  student  life  became  more  energetic  and  student  activities 
more  varied.  Athletics  especially  entered  upon  a  new  lease  of  life, 
and  this  fact,  added  to  the  improved  social  life  of  the  College,  con- 
tributed its  fair  share  to  the  numerical  growth  of  the  academic 
department.  Only  one  thing  has  prevented  the  social  features  of 
student  life  from  assuming  their  full  development,  and  that  is  the 
much  deplored  absence  of  dormitories.  Now  that  the  erection  and 
completion  of  these  are  assured  in  the  immediate  future,  and  the 
religious  influences  are  to  be  strengthened  by  the  building  of  a 
chapel,  we  may  confidently  look  forward  to  a  still  further  expansion 
of  the  College :  the  present  accordingly  is  a  peculiarly  fitting  time 
for  us  to  pause  and  glance  over  the  changes  in  the  student  enrol- 
ment during  the  past  half  century. 

In  addition  to  the  causes  pointed  out  above,  the  recent  increase 
in  attendance  in  the  College  may  be  ascribed  to  several  other  factors, 
the  most  prominent  of  which,  at  least  during  the  past  few  years, 
has  been  the  establishment  of  the  public  high  schools  of  Greater 
New  York,  and  the  entrance  into  the  College  of  students  from  those 
institutions,  the  number  of  which  is  constantly  on  the  increase. 
Indeed  the  present  influx  from  this  source  must  be  regarded  as  only 
the  modest  beginning  of  a  movement  the  ultimate  proportions  of 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  foretell.  A  single  institution,  the 
De  Witt  Clinton  High  School  in  the  Borough  of  Manhattan,  ex- 
pects to  graduate  in  mid-winter  this  year  42,  in  June  yy,  in  mid- 
winter, 1906,  142,  and  in  June  of  that  year  194  students.  The 
present  freshman  class  of  the  College  is  the  largest  in  its  history, 
and  of  the  210  candidates  who  presented  themselves  for  the  final 
entrance  examinations,  70 — of  whom  48  were  admitted — or  333^ 
per  cent,  came  from  the  public  high  schools  of  Greater  New  York. 
As  the  high  school  system  of  the  City  is  still  in  its  infancy,  a  normal 
increase  from  this  source  for  several  years  to  come  is  inevitable, 
especially  if  the  program  of  the  faculty  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
the  large  number  of  students  who  are  graduated  from  these  schools 
in  mid-winter. 

Another  factor  that  has  unquestionably  contributed  to  the  re- 
cent increase  in  the  College  enrolment  is  the  raising  of  the  standard 
demanded  for  admission  to  the  professional  schools.      In  this  con- 
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nection  the  influence  of  the  so-called  Columbia  plan  of  permitting 
students  to  count  professional  studies  for  a  college  degree,  can  not 
be  overestimated,  for  the  number  of  college  students  taking  ad- 
vantage of  this  method  of  shortening  their  combined  course  of  col- 
legiate and  professional  study  is  increasing  and  bids  fair  to  assume 
even  greater  proportions  in  the  near  future.  During  the  academic 
year  1902-03,  16  seniors  elected  the  first  year  in  law  or  medicine, 
during  1903-04  there  were  22,  and  during  the  present  year  there 
are  30  in  a  class  of  106,  that  is  28.3  per  cent.  In  addition,  there 
have  been  each  year  several  juniors  and  seniors  anticipating  applied 
science  studies  under  the  arrangement  permitting  qualified  students 
to  cover  the  work  of  the  College  and  of  one  of  the  schools  of  applied 
science  or  of  the  school  of  architecture  in  six  years. 

The  influence  of  the  establishment  of  the  summer  session  upon 
the  total  attendance  of  the  College  has  been  felt  in  two  diametrically 
opposite  directions.  By  enabling  the  student  to  reduce  the  time  of 
study  required  to  obtain  his  degree,  it  has  lessened  the  number  of 
students  attending  college  for  four  years;  whereas  the  inducement 
thus  held  out  to  shorten  the  period  of  residence  has  no  doubt  influ- 
enced several  students  to  complete  their  studies  who  might  otherwise 
have  left  college  before  graduation.  The  influence  in  either  direc- 
tion is  so  slight,  however,  that  for  the  present,  at  least,  it  is  not  a 
matter  of  great  weight;  at  the  same  time  the  more  complete  coor- 
dination of  the  work  of  the  summer  session  with  that  of  the  winter 
terms  will  have  a  tendency  to  intensify  in  both  directions  the  effect 
just  discussed. 

A  detailed  discussion  of  the  report  of  the  special  committee  on 
the  revision  of  the  program  of  studies,  and  of  the  effect  which  the 
adoption  of  the  different  resolutions  therein  proposed  would  have 
upon  the  attendance,  is  somewhat  premature,  and  we  shall  have  to 
rest  content  with  the  prediction  that,  if  they  are  approved  by  the 
Trustees,  the  early  enforcement  of  all  new  regulations  adopted  by 
the  Faculty  will  not  fail  to  accelerate  the  numerical  growth  of  the 
College. 

Having  examined  some  of  the  causes  underlying  the  recent 
increase  of  the  College  enrolment,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  insert 
some  detailed  statistics  of  attendance.     The  history  of  the  develoi>- 
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Student  Enrolment,  Columbia  College,  1855-1905 
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Year 

No.  of  Students 

Year 

No.  of  Students 

1854-1855 

131 

1880-1881 

285 

1855-1856 

147 

1881-1882 

295 

1856-1857 

145 

1882-1883 

281 

1857-1858 

152 

1883-1884 

264 

1858-1859 

173 

1884-1885 

257 

1859-1860 

202 

1885-1886 

341 

1860-1861 

195 

1886-1887 

230 

1861-1862 

211 

1887-1888 

228 

1862-1863 

186 

1888-1889 

235 

I 863-1 864 

158 

1889-1890 

269 

1864-1865 

155 

1890-1891 

272 

1865-1866 

149 

1891-1892 

298 

1866-1867 

140 

1892-1893 

296 

1867-1868 

144 

1893-1894 

271 

1868-1869 

147 

1894-1895 

252 

1869-1870 

129 

1895-1896 

262 

1870-1871 

120 

1896-1897 

307 

1871-1872 

116 

1897-1898 

335 

1872-1873 

123 

1898-1899 

403 

1873-1874 

127 

1899-1900 

465 

1874-1875 

151 

1900-1901 

476 

1875-1876 

172 

1901-1902 

492 

1876-1877 

190 

1902-1903 

495 

1877-1878 

227 

1903-1904 

504 

1878-1879 

246 

I904-1905 

531 

1879-1880 

278 

Percentage  of  Increase  by  Decades 


1855-1865 18.32  % 

1865-1875 —  2.58 

1875-1885 70.20 

Percentage  of  increase  in  50  years  (1855-1905):  305.34  % 


1885-1895 -1.95% 

1895-1905 110.71 


ment  of  King's  College  and  of  Columbia  College  has  been  treated 
at  length  in  the  article  referred  to  in  the  introductory  paragraph, 
and  an  elaboration  of  the  facts  there  cited  is  hardly  necessary,  inas- 
much as  the  accompanying  chart  and  tables  tell  the  story  more 
eloquently  than  words.  The  chart  makes  it  clear  that  the  College 
is  only  beginning  to  enter  upon  its  growth,  and  that  the  year  1896 
marks  the  opening  of  a  new  era.  What  the  removal  to  Morning- 
side  Heights  meant  for  the  College  is  clearly  demonstrated  by  a 
comparison  of  the  figures  for  1897-98,  the  first  year  at  the  new 
site,  with  those  of  the  present  year.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  the 
last  seven  years  the  number  of  students  has  increased  from  335  to 
531,  a  gain  of  almost  200;  that  is,  about  as  much  as  the  total  in- 
crease during  the  preceding  forty-three  years.      Perhaps  these  fig- 
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Student  Enroi^mknt,  Academic  Department,  1884-1904 


Year 

Coruell  (Men  and 
Women) 

Harvard 

Princeton 

Yale 

Columbia 

1 883- 1 884 

276 

972 

379 

612 

264 

1884-1885 

303 

1,006 

368 

580 

257 

1885-1886 

343 

1,068 

351 

563 

241 

1886-1887 

399 

1,077 

376 

570 

230 

1887-1888 

465 

1,138 

428 

614 

228 

1888-1889 

526 

1,180 

463 

688 

235 

1S89-1890 

520 

1,271 

455 

736 

269 

I 890- I 89 I 

499 

1.339 

504 

832 

272 

1891-1892 

530 

1,456 

604 

888 

298 

1892-1893 

534 

1.598 

647 

966 

296 

1893-1S94 

539 

1,656 

640 

1,086 

271 

I 894- I 895 

553 

1,667 

598 

1,150 

252 

I 895-1 896 

606 

1,771 

574 

1,199 

262 

I 896- I 897 

643 

1,754 

548 

1,237 

307 

I 897- I 898 

624 

1,819 

580 

1,241 

335 

1898-1899 

631 

1,851 

Si 

1,224 

403 

1899-I900 

680 

1,902 

1,224 

465 

1900-I901 

755 

1,992 

749 

1,190 

476 

I901-I902 

831 

1,983 

760 

1,240 

492 

I902-1903 

795 

2,109 

754 

1,205 

495 

I903-1904 

734 

2,073 

721 

1,250 

504 

Fall  of  1904 

672 

2,00s 

665 

1,286 

53^ 

Percentage  of  Increase  by  Decades 


1884-1894 
I 894- I 904 

Percentage  of  in- 
crease in  20  years 
(1884-1904) 


95-29  % 
36.18 


165.94 


70.37  % 
25.18 


113.27 


68.87  % 
12.66 


90.23 


77-45  % 
15.10 


104.25 


2-65  % 
85.98 


90.91 


ures  are  a  revelation  to  those  who  imagine  that  the  College  has 
been  standing  still,  as  far  as  its  attendance  is  concerned,  and  who 
have  expressed  fears  for  the  early  extinction  or  absorption  of  the 
old  faculty  of  arts.  The  College  has  never  occupied  a  more  prom- 
inent position  in  the  University  community  than  it  does  today,  in 
fact  there  are  no  limits  to  the  sphere  of  its  usefulness  as  the  guardian 
of  Columbia's  most  valuable  traditions.  If  the  College  should  con- 
tinue in  the  coming  half-century  to  expand  at  the  same  rate  as 
during  the  fifty  years  just  passed,  there  will  be  in  1954  over  2,000 
college  students  to  assist  in  the  celebration  of  the  two  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  King's  College,  but  long  before 
that  time  the  College  will  no  doubt  have  attained  its  normal  growth. 
If  we  next  turn  our  attention  to  the  table  containing  the  statistics 
of  enrolment  in  the  collegiate  department  of  a  number  of  leading 
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eastern  institutions,  and  compare  them  with  the  Columbia  figures, 
we  shall  see  that  Harvard,  Yale  and  Princeton  have  a  larger  enrol- 
ment than  Columbia,  all  three  having  attained  their  growth  much 
earlier  than  Columbia.  Unfortunately,  separate  figures  for  the 
male  enrolment  of  the  undergraduate  academic  department  of  Cor- 
nell University  could  not  be  secured,  whereby  the  value  of  the  table 
is  greatly  diminished.  At  Princeton  and  Cornell,  particularly,  the 
scientific  schools  have  encroaclied  upon  the  academic  department. 
At  the  former  institution,  while  there  were  754  academic  students 
in  1902-03,  only  665  were  registered  in  the  fall  of  1904,  whereas 
the  number  of  scientific  students  during  the  same  period  had  in- 
creased from  494  to  628,  At  Cornell,  the  number  of  academic 
students  (men  and  women)  has  fallen  off  from  831,  in  1901-02,  to 
672,  in  1904-05,  whereas  the  enrolment  of  the  scientific  schools 
has  passed  from  1017  to  1479,  during  the  same  period.  During  the 
decade  from  1884- 1894,  the  enrolment  of  Columbia  College  was  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  at  a  standstill,  the  other  four  universities 
all  registering  a  rapid  growth  in  their  academic  departments.  In 
the  follovk^ng  decade,  however,  Columbia's  increase  was  much 
greater  than  that  of  either  Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton  or  Cornell, 
and  if  male  students  only  were  counted  in  the  case  of  the  latter  insti- 
tution, the  increase  would  be  less  than  36  per  cent.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  Columbia  figures  were  made  to  include  women,  the 
increase  would  be  one  from  356,  in  1894,  to  907,  in  1904,  represent- 
ing a  gain  of  154.77  per  cent.  If  we  proceed  still  further  and 
consider  the  figures  of  the  fall  registration  for  1904,  we  shall  find 
that  Harvard,  with  2,005  students  in  the  academic  department,  has 
fewer  than  in  1903 ;  that  Princeton  with  665,  and  Cornell  with  672, 
have  fewer  than  in  1900;  and  that  Yale  with  1,286,  and  Columbia 
with  531,  alone  show  an  increase  over  the  preceding  year. 

Comparing  the  figures  illustrating  the  growth  of  the  College 
during  the  past  two  decades  with  those  of  four  representative  Ne\v 
England  colleges, — Amherst,  Bowdoin,  Dartmouth  and  Williams — 
we  shall  discover  conditions  there  similar  to  those  pointed  out  in 
the  previous  comparison.  All  of  the  colleges  in  question  expanded 
more  rapidly  than  Columbia  during  the  decade  from  1 884-1 894, 
whereas  in  the  following  decade  only  Dartmouth  shows  a  more 
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Student  Enroi^ment,  Academic  Department,  1884-1904 


Year 

Amherst 

Bowdoin 

Dartmouth 

Williams 

Columbia 

1883-1884 

321 

108 

233 

274 

264 

1884-1885 

334 

113 

244 

252 

257 

1885-1886 

355 

119 

258 

255 

241 

1886-1887 

330 

137 

250 

289 

230 

1887-1888 

348 

176 

231 

281 

228 

I 888- I 889 

355 

187 

229 

282 

235 

1889-1890 

343 

184 

242 

311 

269 

1890-1891 

347 

185 

256 

308 

272 

1891-1892 

330 

173 

257 

351 

298 

1892-1893 

197 

238 

336 

296 

1893-1894 

427 

219 

355 

338 

271 

I 894-1895 

434 

229 

349 

327 

252 

1895-1896 

447 

243 

387 

342 

262 

1 896- 1 897 

403 

255 

468 

361 

307 

1897-1898 

369 

243 

511 

359 

335 

I 898- I 899 

376 

234 

581 

365 

403 

1899-1900 

364 

241 

627 

361 

465 

1900-1901 

393 

252 

642 

370 

476 

1901-1902 

399 

254 

686 

355 

492 

1902-1903 

385 

275 

709 

381 

495 

1903-1904 

408 

277 

802 

417 

504 

PERCENTAGE  OF  INCREASE  BY  DECADES 
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1894- 


1894 
1904 


Percentage  of  in- 
crease in  20  years 
(1884-1904) 


33-02  % 
—  4-45 


27.10 


102.78  % 
26.4S 


156.. 


52.36% 
125.92 


244.20 


23.36  % 
23-37 


52.19 


2.65  % 
85.98 


90.91 


decisive  increase.  The  percentage  of  increase  for  the  past  twenty 
years  at  Bowdoin  and  Dartmouth  is  larger  than  that  at  Columbia, 
while  Columbia's  attendance  shows  a  greater  gain  than  that  of 
Amherst  or  Williams.  Dartmouth  has  made  truly  remarkable 
advances  in  attendance,  even  if  we  take  into  consideration  the  fact 
that  in  the  Dartmouth  figures  the  scientific  department  was  not 
included  in  the  college  prior  to  1893- 1894,  being  considered  a  sep- 
arate department,  while  beginning  with  that  year  it  was  regarded 
as  a  part  of  the  academic  department.  Both  Amherst  and  Williams 
had  more  students  in  1884  and  1894  than  Columbia  College  did, 
but  since  1899  the  conditions  have  been  reversed,  and  today  Dart- 
mouth is  the  only  one  of  the  four  New  England  colleges  that  has 
a  larger  academic  enrolment  than  Columbia. 

Rudolf  Tombo,  Jr. 
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THE    PHILOLEXIAN    SOCIETY    AT    COLUMBIA 

Its  History  from  1802  to  1902 

III* 

IV.     Addresses  and  Anniversaries  of  the  Society 
The  Prize  Fund 

THE  Philolexian  roll  of  membership  is  a  most  honorable  one. 
The  number  of  members  since  the  organization  of  the  society, 
a  century  ago,  reaches  the  amazing  total  of  fifteen  hundred,  and 
includes  the  names  of  many  distinguished  men ;  men  who  in  every 
path  of  Hfe,  as  statesmen,  scientists,  publicists,  lawyers  and  doctors, 
theologians,  authors  and  professors,  have  gained  the  world's  recog- 
nition. 

It  was  the  custom  of  Philolexian  to  invite  prominent  men  to 
speak  before  the  society.  The  first  address  of  this  character  was 
that  by  Gulian  C.  Verplanck,  one  of  the  Regents  of  the  University 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  on  the  evening  preceding  the  Annual 
Commencement,  August  2,  1830.  The  orator  of  the  occasion  pre- 
sented a  finished  oration.  Those  whose  praises  are  mentioned  in  the 
masterly  oration  include  Hamilton,  Jay,  Robert  Livingston,  Gouver- 
neur  Morris,  De  Witt  Clinton,  Dr.  Cooper,  Benson,  Van  Cortlandt, 
Rutgers  and  Troup,  all  honored  sons  of  Columbia.  Possibly  the 
orator's  greatest  eulogism  is  reserved  for  Alexander  Hamilton. 
The  idea  of  having  these  addresses  given  yearly  seems  to  have 
been  well  established,  but  the  record  of  these  speeches  is  by  no 
means  complete.     Only  about  ten  of  them  remain  in  pamphlet  form. 

In  1848  a  poem  was  written  and  read  by  Thomas  P.  St.  John 
on  the  forty-sixth  anniversary  of  the  society.  The  author's  subject 
is  "  Taste."      He  thus  commences : 

There  comes  no  Muse  to  aid  me  in  my  task 
Though  simple  rhyme  is  all  the  boon  I  ask — 
Behold  the  reign  of  Taste — 

And  the  poet  then  speaks  of  the  fads  of  the  day,  the  Rossini  play, 

♦  The  preceding  installments  of  this  History  were  published  December,  1902, 
V,  Z<y-27;  March,  1904,  VI,  158-162. 
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etc.,  and  tells  how  the  students  loiter  in  "  Classical  Broadway." 
But  soft — I  wake— burst  is  the  magic  spell — 
The  dream  departs — Enchantress,  fare  thee  well. 

A  poem  was  read  before  the  society,  December  19,  1862,  by  Samuel 
Walden  Cooke  entitled  "  Arise."  It  is  written  in  a  humorous  vein. 
The  poet  lamenting  the  fate  of  the  poor  student  refers  to  the  burden- 
some college  duties.  Especially  is  this  true  he  believes  of  the  fresh- 
man who  is  forced  to  seek  relief  somewhere. 

Cold  comfort  this,  poor  Fresh,  what  shall  he  do. 
To  aid  his  fainting  soul  in  dragging  through 
These  studies  that  so  torture  him  and  vex? 
His  guardian  angel  points  to  Philolex. 

In  glowing  praise  "  Her  Sim,  the  pride  of  all  Columbia's  sons," 
is  appealed  to  for  assistance.  The  Philolexian  poet,  fop,  beau  and 
Romeo  are  all  carefully  and  humorously  treated  and  then  seriously 
the  poet  adds 

Brothers,  arise,  your  work  is  but  begun, 
Our  emblem  is  an  ever-rising  sun. 

Tlie  fifty-first  anniversary  celebration  is  thus  described  in  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  Neiv  York  Express,  May  18,  1853, 
and  shows  what  prominent  events  these  anniversaries  were  in  the 
city's  busy  life : 

Metropolitan  Hal!,  in  the  hey-day  of  the  Lind  and  the  Sontag 
and  Albani  concerts,  never  presented  a  more  brilliant  appearance 
than  it  did  last  evening  on  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  the 
oldest  literary  society  connected  with  Columbia  College.  The 
parquet  and  the  dress  circle  were  full  of  ladies,  attended  by  their 
friends  of  the  other  sex,  and  the  scene  was  one  of  rare  attractive- 
ness and  animation.  Dodworth's  band  was  in  attendance,  and  their 
performances,  at  the  commencement  of  every  exercise,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  performance,  formed  a  delightful  relief  to  the  more 
grave  proceedings  of  the  evening.  They  played  several  different 
morceaux  before  the  literary  exercises  commenced,  and  among  them 
was  the  "  Philolexian  March,"  composed  for  the  occasion  and 
dedicated  to  the  society  by  Mr.  Harvey  Dodworth — and  a  very 
pretty  composition  it  was.  This  little  preliminary  concert  termin- 
ated with  Schubert's  beautiful  "  Serenade,"  most  feelingly  per- 
formed. The  stringed  band  played  the  "  Sounds  from  Home " 
in  the  course  of  the  evening,  with  much  touching  sweetness.  In 
fact,  this  was  one  of  the  most  pleasing  features  of  the  occasion. 
Fourteen  pieces,  bringing  in  all  the  various  combinations  of  this 
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accomplished  company,  were  given  during  the  evening  and  with 
distinguished  applause. 

On  the  platform  we  noticed  Dr.  King,  President  of  Columbia 
College,  on  the  right  and  left  of  whom  were  Mr.  George  C.  Pennell, 
the  newly-elected  President  of  the  society,  and  the  poet  of  this 
anniversary,  Mr.  Thomas  McCarty,  also  Profs.  Anthon,  Turner, 
Rev.  Messrs.  Morris  (Principal  of  Trinity  School)  and  Leonard, 
Garrett  D.  Van  Wagenen,  W.  V.  Brady,  Esqs.,  and  others.  Just 
before  the  first  exercise  was  commenced.  Gen.  Scott  being  discov- 
ered among  the  audience,  was  waited  upon  by  the  President  of  the 
society  to  the  platform  amidst  the  enthusiastic  applause  of  the 
auditory. 

Including  the  presidential  address  of  Mr.  Pennell  (which  was 
very  happy)  and  Mr.  McCarty's  poem  (the  subject  of  which — 
"Memory" — was  very  well  treated),  there  were  seven  literary 
performances,  all  of  which  were  of  a  very  high  order  of  composition 
and  were  admirably  delivered.  We  were  happy  to  notice  a  mani- 
fest improvement  in  this  last  particular  since  we  had  occasion 
before  to  speak  of  the  Columbia  College  exhibitions.  Where  all 
were  so  truly  creditable,  it  would  be  invidious  to  distinguish  and 
we  shall  therefore  content  ourselves  with  saying  that  the  speakers, 
other  than  those  we  have  named,  were  John  A.  Kemochan  {"Sic 
transit  gloria  miindi  "),  Marvin  R.  Vincent  ("  The  Teacher's  Call- 
ing"), Herbert  B.  Turner  ("The  Influence  of  Association" — 
including  a  beautiful  eulogium  on  woman),  William  G.  Farrington 
("  Civilization  and  Christianity  Inseparable  "),  and  Elias  G.  Drake, 
Jr.  ("  Simplicity  of  True  Manhood  " — including  a  very  eloquent 
tribute  to  the  character  of  Washington). 

All  the  addresses  were  received  with  great  and  marked  favor, 
and  among  the  modes  of  testifying  approbation,  the  profuse  bestow- 
ment  of  bouquets,  wreaths  and  coronets,  of  superb  flowers,  by  the 
ladies,  on  their  favorites,  was  certainly  the  most  graceful  and  ap- 
propriate. 

Just  at  the  close,  a  voice  from  the  crowded  audience  exclaimed 
"  Three  cheers  for  the  Hero  of  Cherubusco  "  and  they  were  given 
"  with  a  will."  Gen.  Scott  bowed  gracefully  in  acknowledgment 
and  left  the  platform  amidst  the  warmest  applause. 

These  anniversaries  were  probably  still  maintained  by  appro- 
priate functions  but  there  is  no  further  mention  made  of  them.  In 
recent  years  it  has  been  the  well  established  custom  of  the  society 
to  hold  an  annual  banquet  on  some  evening  in  the  spring. 

The  next  item  of  interst  is  seen  in  a  petition  presented  to  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  College  by  the  Philolexian  Society  in  the 
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year  1855,  requesting  permission  to  elect  one  of  its  members  to 
deliver  an  oration  on  its  behalf  at  each  recurring  semi-annual  ex- 
hibition of  the  college.  To  this  petition  the  Trustees  returned  a 
favorable  answer,  making  this  restriction  only,  that  the  orator 
chosen  should  be  a  member  of  the  Senior  or  Junior  Class.  This 
semi-annual  exhibition  immediately  caught  the  popular  fancy.  The 
students  showed  the  greatest  interest  in  it;  and,  as  it  was  consid- 
ered a  very  high  honor  to  be  the  orator  on  this  occasion,  there  was 
considerable  rivalry  and  spirit  shown  in  the  competitions.  At  the 
first  of  these  exhibitions,  which  took  place  in  1855,  the  orator  was 
John  Francis  Walton.  Among  his  successors  as  semi-annual  ora- 
tors were,  in  1867,  George  L.  Rives;  in  1878,  William  MiUigan 
Sloane,  and  William  Barclay  Parsons,  Jr.,  in  1879.  These  exhibi- 
tions were  continued  certainly  as  late  as  1882. 

The  Prize  Fund  owes  its  creation  to  the  Class  of  1853.  ^^  ^ 
sequel  to  the  semi-centennial,  a  scheme  was  drawn  up  by  some  of 
the  older  members  to  establish  a  prize  fund  of  $1,500.  In  April, 
1852,  as  the  records  of  the  society  read,  it  was  resolved  "  that  a 
plan  for  the  establishment  of  the  society  on  a  firmer  foundation  and 
for  deriving  from  the  newly-awakened  interest  of  its  former  mem- 
bers, some  lasting  and  permanent  good,"  be  adopted.  The  sugges- 
tion was  immediately  taken  up  and  carried  through  with  vim  and 
spirit.  The  actual  work  of  raising  the  desired  amount  fell  to  the 
class  of  1853,  and  the  men  through  whose  individual  efforts  this  sum 
of  money  was  raised,  were  William  Allen  Johnson,  '53,  Abraham  S. 
Jackson  and  Daniel  Embury.  Messrs.  Hale  and  Smith  also  per- 
formed valuable  service  in  collecting  the  sum.  The  highest  praise 
should  be  bestowed  upon  those  men  who  by  their  earnest,  self- 
sacrificing  endeavors  gave  to  Philolexian  a  fund  to  establish  prizes 
which  has  been  not  only  the  means  of  greatest  enjoyment  among 
the  members,  but  has  served  so  signally  as  a  factor  in  perpetuating 
and  making  stronger  the  society.  The  endowment  actually  raised 
was  $1,200.  The  sum  thus  accumulated  was  placed  at  seven  per 
cent,  interest;  and  it  is  the  same  rate  of  interest  which  the  Univer- 
sity in  its  generosity  still  pays  to  the  society  today. 

There  are  tliree  series  of  prizes  awarded  annually  by  the  society, 
competition  for  which  is  ope*^*^  only  to  the  undergraduate  members 
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of  the  society.  The  Prize  Debate,  for  which  three  prizes  are  of- 
fered, takes  place  at  the  second  regular  meeting  in  April  of  each 
year.  The  competition  for  the  two  prizes  which  are  awarded  for 
the  best  orations  delivered  takes  place  on  the  first  meeting  in  April. 
There  are  also  two  prizes  awarded  for  the  best  original  essays.  The 
fund  is  entrusted  to  the  care  of  three  persons,  to  be  selected  by  the 
society  from  graduate  members,  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
having  been  for  many  years  the  beloved  Dean  of  the  College,  J. 
Howard  Van  Amringe,  '60. 

The  character  of  the  exercises  which  the  society  conducts  has, 
since  its  institution,  changed  but  little.  The  meetings  have  always 
been  held  weekly  throughout  the  college  term.  Philolexian's  object 
has  always  been  to  "  improve  its  members  in  oratory,  composition 
and  forensic  discussion."  This  is  the  end  which  the  society  through- 
out all  the  years  that  have  passed  has  kept  steadily  in  view  and  the 
goal  which  its  members  have  always  labored  to  reach.  The  pro- 
gram has  consisted  ordinarily  of  an  oration,  two  or  more  ex- 
tempore speeches,  an  essay  and  a  debate  in  which  sometimes  all  the 
members  present  join. 

V.      Customs  of  the  Society:    Debating 

There  is  recorded  in  the  minutes  of  December  4,  1884,  a  gen- 
erous gift  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  from  two  alumni,  Henry 
N.  Mills,  '80,  and  Robert  M.  Bull,  '80.  "  They  give  to  the  society," 
so  the  President  announced,  "  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  annually  for  five  years  to  be  expended  in  prizes  for  the  first 
and  second  best  orations  respectively."  The  competition  was  open 
to  all  active  members  of  the  society  and  the  donors  imposed  only 
the  following  restrictions  on  their  gift.  First,  that  there  must  be 
at  least  thirty  members  in  the  society ;  and  secondly,  that  there  must 
be  at  least  three  competitors.  At  the  anniversary  exhibition  of 
May  25,  1830,  some  unfortunate  incident  must  have  occurred,  for  a 
resolution  and  note  is  recorded  "  denying  the  suffered  insult  to 
Prof.  Renwick  "  by  Barzilli  Slosson.  The  society  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  in  this  connection : 

That  this  society  heartily  concurs  in  the  frank  disavowal  by 
Mr.  Slosson  of  even  the  remotest  view  in  injuring  the  feelings  or 
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insulting  the  character  of  Professor  Renwick  for  whom  they  enter- 
tain the  highest  respect  as  a  gentleman  and  whom  they  admire  for 
his  talents  and  extensive  acquirements. 

Another  record  of  this  sort  is  recorded  at  a  special  meeting  held 
in  Dr.  Drisler's  Lecture  Room  at  i  p.  m.  on  March  17,  1870,  when 
it  was  resolved  that  the  chair  appoint  a  committee  to  write  to  Dr. 
Alexander  B.  Mott,  apologizing  for  the  defacing  of  the  busts  in  the 
Mott  Memorial  Library.  On  that  committee  were  Stuyvesant  Fish, 
Brander  Matthews  and  Robert  Arnold.  The  apology  which  was 
offered  was  accepted. 

Some  of  the  old  rules  found  in  the  constitution  and  by-laws  of 
the  society,  are  rather  suggestive.  Upon  refusing  to  leave  the  room 
after  adjourning  or  for  divulging  anything  that  happened  in  the 
meeting  a  fine  of  one  hundred  cents  was  imposed,  or  for  a  second 
offense,  expulsion  ensued.  For  being  late  there  was  a  fine  of  six  and 
one-quarter  cents,  while  for  absenting  oneself  from  the  meeting 
twenty-five  cents  was  forfeited.  If  one  neglected  any  duty  that  was 
assigned,  twenty-five  cents  must  be  paid  to  the  treasury  as  a  penalty 
for  the  offense.  For  offering  an  insult  to  officers  or  for  addressing 
the  President  when  the  floor  was  occupied,  the  fines  were  respec- 
tively fifty  and  twenty-five  cents.  If  any  member  committed 
plagiarism,  one  dollar  was  the  penalty,  and  a  like  amount  was  for- 
feited if  one  refused  an  election  to  any  office;  or  leaving  the  room 
without  permission.  In  the  constitution  of  1834  there  was  also  a 
fine  of  twenty-five  cents  for  disorderly  behavior,  or  for  disorder 
twelve  and  one-half  cents;  but  the  distinction  between  these  two 
offences  is  not  clearly  defined. 

Of  the  many  services  which  the  society  has  rendered  to  the 
members  of  the  University,  the  library  which  at  one  time  the  society 
owned  must  not  be  overlooked  or  forgotten.  It  is  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult to  discover  any  precise  information  in  regard  to  the  library  of 
the  society.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  at  one  time,  there  were  in 
the  possession  of  the  Philolexian  Society  from  1,500  to  2.000  books. 
There  is  but  one  catalogue,  and  that  a  very  early  one,  which  is  extant. 
In  this  catalogue  there  are  about  1,000  books  mentioned,  but  it  is 
known  that  this  number  was  largely  increased  in  later  years.  The 
library  continued  for  many  years,  as  late  as  1852,  in  the  rooms  of 
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the  society,  and  was  then  turned  over  and  entrusted  to  the  Uni- 
versity authorities.  The  books  of  the  Philolexian  library  thus  given 
to  the  University  have  not  since  been  maintained  as  a  distinct  library 
but  have  been  indiscriminately  distributed  in  the  various  subjects 
and  fields  to  which  they  belong.  Now  and  then,  when  a  book  is 
called  for,  one  is  agreeably  surprised  when  he  opens  it  to  find  the 
old  Philolexian  name-plate  still  on  its  covers. 

One  of  the  most  curious  and  certainly  one  of  the  most  interesting 
customs  that  ever  existed  in  the  society  was  the  publication  of  two 
old  periodicals,  The  Philolexian  and  The  Philolexian  Observer. 
Through  the  generosity  of  Bishop  G.  T.  Bedell,  who  probably  re- 
ceived the  papers  from  his  father,  the  manuscript  was  presented  to 
the  Philolexian  Society  by  J.  Muhlenberg  Bailey  on  January  14, 
1884,  and  is  now  on  the  shelves  of  the  Columbia  Library.  The 
entire  collection  is  contained  in  one  volume,  and  consists  of  one 
number  of  The  Philolexian  and  twelve  other  manuscript  papers  of 
The  Philolexian  Observer.'^ 

The  topics  of  the  many  debates  which  took  place  in  the  society 
directly  reflect  time  and  time  again,  as  one  would  naturally  suppose, 
the  popular  feelings  of  the  times.  The  first  debate  of  the  Philo- 
lexian Society  of  which  any  record  has  been  preserved,  occurred  on 
May  17,  1814,  in  the  hall  of  Columbia  College,  on  the  question, 
"  Would  it  be  expedient  to  extend  the  benefits  of  a  liberal  education 
to  the  female  sex  ?"  There  were  three  speakers :  James  S.  Roose- 
velt, Affirmant;  John  R.  Mason,  Opponent;  Gregory  T.  Bedell, 
Respondent.  All  the  merits  and  demerits  of  this  much  discussed 
question  were  threshed  out  by  the  speakers  in  carefully  prepared 
orations.  From  this  time  on,  although  the  records  are  incomplete, 
debates  within  the  society,  at  its  various  meetings,  continue.  As  we 
look  over  the  list  of  subjects,  we  find  one  timely  question  that  reads 
as  follows :  "  That  the  elevated  railroad  is  a  greater  nuisance  than 
a  benefit." 

The  first  mention  of  a  joint  debate  did  not  arise  until  after  the 
Barnard  Society  was  organized.  On  Thursday,  October  10,  1879, 
a  resolution  was  adopted  which  provided  for  "  A  conference  com- 

*  See  \V.  A.  Bradley,  Columbia  University  Quarterly,  September,  1899, 
I,  358-3^. 
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mittee  of  three  to  arrange  a  joint  debate  with  the  Peithologian  and 
Barnard  Societies."  Not  until  1893  did  debating  acquire  a  new 
impetus  at  Columbia.  This  year  may  be  stated  to  have  inaugurated 
the  present  modern  theory  of  debating  at  the  University.  After  the 
resuscitation  of  the  Philolexian  Society  and  the  consolidation  with 
the  shortly-lived  Hamilton  Literary  Society,  affairs  were  placed  in 
a  most  prosperous  condition. 

On  December  7,  the  following  resolution,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant acts  in  reference  to  debating  ever  consummated  by  Columbia 
men,  was  adopted.  It  was  the  suggestion  of  Philolexian  men,  and 
due  credit  for  the  enterprise  must  always  be  given  to  Philolexian's 
sons.  "  We  recommend,"  so  reads  the  resolution,  "  the  formation 
of  the  union  of  the  under-graduate  debating  societies  of  Columbia 
College,  under  the  name  of  the  *  Columbia  Union,'  and  that  three 
members  from  each  society  be  elected  each  November  to  constitute 
a  standing  executive  committee.  ..." 

This  Debating  Union  proved  a  remarkable  success.  To  its 
members  are  entrusted  the  debating  interests  of  the  University. 
To  say  that  these  interests  have  been  well  cared  for  is  a  statement 
of  the  absolute  truth.  The  Union  as  a  body  of  undergraduate 
representatives,  has  accomplished  more  to  place  debating  in  the 
place  which  it  should  occupy  in  a  university's  life  than  any  other 
one  factor.  Now  and  then  a  so-called  advisory  board  is  consulted 
on  important  questions.  In  1897  the  Debating  Union  established  a 
Freshman  Society,  which  was  disbanded  in  1899  c>nly  to  be  again 
revived  in  the  following  year.  The  policy  of  continuing  a  Fresh- 
man Society  seems  excellent  in  theory,  as  it  encourages  Freshmen 
to  become  interested  in  debating,  whereas  otherwise  no  such  interest 
might  be  aroused.      In  practice  the  scheme  has  proved  successful. 

In  1895  an  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  to  negotiate  an 
intercollegiate  debate  with  Chicago  University.  Not  until  1897 
was  Columbia  represented  in  an  intercollegiate  debating  contest. 
On  the  evening  of  March  19,  1897,  the  Harvard  Forum  was  pitted 
against  the  Columbia  University  Debating  Union.  The  debate, 
which  took  place  at  Carnegie  Lyceum  in  this  city,  was  on  the  sub- 
ject, "  Resolved,  that  the  present  method  of  electing  United  States 
Senators  is  preferable  to  election  by  popular  vote."     Columbia  sue- 
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cessfully  sustained  the  negative  of  the  debate,  and  was  awarded  the 
decision  of  the  judges.  The  successful  outcome  of  this  debate  re- 
sulted in  the  arrangement  of  three  debates  with  the  University  of 
Chicago.  Two  out  of  the  three  debates  were  won  by  Columbia. 
In  more  recent  years,  Columbia  has  debated  Cornell  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  and  these  independent  annual  contests  have 
now  finally  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  triangular  league  com- 
posed of  these  three  universities.  The  victory  over  Cornell  in  1901 
was  the  first  victory  won  by  a  Columbia  team  against  Cornell  since 
the  university  boat-race  of  June,  1895. 

VI.     Conclusion 

Such  has  been  the  history  of  the  Philolexian  Society  of  Columbia 
University. 

With  love  for  the  old  society  and  gratitude  for  its  benefits, 
the  purpose  of  this  sketch  has  been  to  portray  those  recollections 
which  should  be  held  most  dear  by  Philolexian  men. 

The  remarkable  influence  which  the  societies  once  had  upon 
student  life  has  been  a  matter  of  comment  elsewhere  in  this  history. 
They  were  the  center  of  student  activity  and  energy.  In  all  prob- 
ability, to  a  very  large  extent,  they  took  the  place  of  fraternities, 
which  were  not  established  at  Columbia  until  1836.  In  fact,  even 
after  that  time,  the  importance  of  the  two  old  societies  cannot  be 
overestimated.  For  many  years  they  were  controlled  by  fraternity 
men  with  a  high  degree  of  success.  Included  in  the  rolls  of  Philo- 
lexian are  men  whose  names  shall  forever  be  proud  possessions  of 
the  society.  These  men  were  the  prominent  leaders  in  those  things 
which  tend  to  produce  the  pleasures  of  students  in  a  college  career, 
and  which  create  the  memories  which  are  the  joys  of  older  recol- 
lections. Columbia  University  of  today  owes  much  to  these  two 
old  societies.  Few,  indeed,  are  possessed  of  the  knowledge  that 
the  light  blue  and  the  white,  the  colors  of  Alma  Mater,  are  due  to 
the  existence  of  Philolexian  and  Peithologian.  The  former 
claims  the  honor  of  the  blue;  the  latter,  of  the  white.  As  the 
two  societies  were  the  medium  through  which  student  senti- 
ment was  expressed,  when  the  time  arose  for  the  crystallization  of 
that  sentiment  to  be  exhibited  to  the  eyes  of  the  college  world,  it  is 
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not  at  all  astonishing  that  the  students  of  those  days  looked  to  the 
societies  for  the  selection  and  choice  of  college  colors.  It  was  when 
Columbia  became  renowned  for  her  prowess  in  athletics  that  the 
necessity  for  the  choice  of  college  colors  became  paramount.  The 
selection  was  not  long  delayed.  A  combination  of  the  light  blue 
of  Philolexian  and  the  white  of  Peithologian  was  suggested ;  and 
the  suggestion,  meeting  with  great  popularity,  the  colors  were  finally 
adopted  as  the  emblem  of  the  College. 

Of  individuals  and  of  classes,  of  their  influence  and  personality, 
it  is  exceptionally  difficult  to  speak.  Individuals  come  and  go; 
and  classes  enter  and  are  graduated.  The  minutes  of  the  society 
only  show  the  recorded  deeds  of  its  members;  but  the  history  of 
the  community  bears  testimony  to  the  fact  that  the  members  of 
Philolexian  have  left  upon  its  pages  indelible  impress.  To  those 
members  who  have  passed  from  this  life,  who  by  their  efiForts  have 
so  largely  contributed  to  present  successes,  the  society  lays  at  their 
bier  its  most  humble  offering.  In  deep  veneration  are  the  names 
of  such  men  as  Nathaniel  F.  Moore,  1802,  David  S.  Jones,  1806, 
Benjamin  Haight,  181 1,  Henry  Anthon,  1813,  Stuyvesant  Fish,  D. 
L.  M.  Peixotto,  18 16,  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  the  society. 

Probably  one  of  the  most  brilliant  speakers  and  the  ablest  de- 
bater of  the  sixties  was  Arthur  P.  Sturges  of  the  Class  of  1864. 
His  brother,  Henry  C.  Sturges,  pays  the  following  tribute  to  his 
memory : 

Arthur  Peml^erton  Sturges  entered  college  in  the  fall  of  1861 
and  graduated  June,  1864.  From  the  first  he  was  a  ver>'  active 
member  of  Philolexian,  and  the  minutes  of  the  society  and  the  testi- 
mony of  his  contemporaries,  all  bear  witness  to  his  zeal  and  talent. 
He  was  editor  of  The  Philolexian  Obserz'er  and  was  elected  time 
after  time  to  represent  the  society  as  their  star  speaker.  He  first 
obtained  public  recognition  at  the  anniversary  at  Irving  Hall,  De- 
cember 19,  1862,  in  his  masterly  rendering  of  "  Shamus  O'Brien," 
and  at  subsequent  anniversaries  he  wrote  for  and  delivered  before 
the  societies  the  two  poems  of  "  Johnnie  McKay  "  and  "  Donald 
Low."  Many  now  living  will  gladly  bear  witness  to  the  delight 
with  which  they  were  received.  He  was  a  favorite  pupil  of  George 
Vanderhoff  and  a  hard  student.  On  graduating  he  entered  the 
Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton,  but  died  before  he  could  com- 
plete his  course,  greatly  beloved  by  classmates  and  friends. 
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To  many  others,  in  like  measure,  the  same  praise  of  love  and 
reverence  of  honor  is  due.  Space  alone  prevents  the  eulogy  of 
those  whose  memory  will  ever  live  in  the  lustre  of  the  Sun  towards 
which  they  lent  their  assistance.  To  those  who  fought  for  the 
cause  of  right  in  the  noble  struggle  of  the  North  and  the  South, 
to  James  Benkard,  and  William  Augustus  Boyd,  both  of  the  Class 
of  '61,  with  respect,  in  loving  memory  for  their  deeds,  Philolexian 
renders  honor.  And  to  those  of  the  present,  the  same  meed  of 
honor  is  offered.  Philolexian  thanks  all  for  their  services  of  love 
and  assures  them  of  the  appreciation  of  their  efforts  of  affection. 
To  her  statesmen,  lawyers,  physicians  and  ministers,  to  her  authors, 
professors,  scientists  and  jurists,  to  her  honorary  members,  alumni 
and  friends,  her  gratitude  is  freely  given.  Among  the  large  num- 
ber are  men  whom  as  individuals  we  delight  to  honor.  High  in 
esteem  does  the  society  hold  such  members  as  Abram  S.  Hewitt, 
'42,  Edward  Mitchell,  '61,  Julien  T.  Davies,  '66,  Alfred  T.  Mahan, 
'68,  George  L.  Rives,  '68,  William  D.  Foulke,  '69,  Willard  Bartlett, 
'69,  Brander  Matthews,  '71,  John  B.  Pine,  'yy,  and  William  Bar- 
clay Parsons,  '79.  Upon  the  respected  Dean  of  Columbia  College, 
her  close  friend  and  adviser  for  so  many  years,  Philolexian's  praise 
is  bestowed.  Those  of  her  representatives  who  have  fought  val- 
iantly for  her  fame,  whether  or  not  a  victory  was  gained,  who  have 
labored  so  earnestly  and  put  forward  such  honest  endeavors  for  her 
success,  she  begs  to  accept  her  most  sincere,  cordial  and  heartfelt 
thanks. 

The  men  of  recent  years  who  have  so  remarkably  guided  her 
steps  in  her  caiward  march,  ought  never  to  be  forgotten.  First  and 
foremost  is  Joseph  M.  Proskauer,  '96,  a  coach  of  recognized  ability, 
a  versatile  speaker,  a  skilled  debater  and  able  orator,  as  counsel  and 
friend,  a  true  Columbia  man.  Philolexian's  honor  roll  would  be 
incomplete  if  mention  were  not  made  of  him.  To  the  classes  of 
Columbia  College  which  have  contributed  so  vastly  to  her  member- 
ship, which  have  aided  her  when  aid  was  most  needed,  and  to  the 
members  of  those  classes,  she  speaks  a  word  of  manifold  gratitude. 
The  men  of  the  Class  of  '99,  by  whose  unselfish  and  ever  loving 
assistance  Philolexian's  fame  has  been  enlarged,  to  P.  E.  Brodt, 
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'97,  Charles  Frederick  Wheaton,  '97,  Charles  A.  Baker,  '99,  Bernard 
M.  L.  Ernst,  '99,  Charles  H.  Tuttle,  '99,  Melville  J.  France,  1900, 
Michael  H.  Cardozo,  Jr.,  1901,  and  Pendleton  Dudley,  1902,  one 
and  all  of  these  and  the  many  others,  Philolexian  in  Columbia's 
name  assures  that  the  future  will  ever  cherish  their  sincere  devotion 
in  preserving  the  ancient  traditions  of  Philolexian. 

To  those  in  charge  of  the  society  at  the  present  time  is 
left  this  glorious  legacy  of  the  past.  They  may  well  be  proud 
of  it,  for  it  is  a  society  which  has  done  much  good  for  its  mem- 
bers, but  is  capable  of  doing  far  more.  Let  them  always  re- 
member its  motto  "  Surgam  ";  let  them  ever  be  conscious  of  the 
high  principles  which  have  been  exalted  and  maintained  throughout 
all  these  years ;  and  if  only  they  are  true  to  the  spirit  of  Philolexian, 
then  the  acme  of  her  glory  and  fame  has  not  yet  been  reached ;  her 
Sun  will  shine  far  more  brilliantly  in  the  new  century  now  opening 
than  ever  before,  as  we,  who  now  celebrate  the  one  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  Philolexian,  bid  her  God  speed  for  another  century — 
forever  a  beacon  of  glory  to  her  sons  and  to  their  Alma  Mater, 
Columbia,  the  mother  of  us  all. 

Ernest  A.  Cardozo 


CHURCHILL  CARMALT,   M.D. 

THE  death  of  Dr.  Churchill  Carmalt,  after  a  brief  illness,  on 
the  evening  of  January  8,  1905,  has  deprived  the  University 
of  one  of  its  most  faithful  and  efficient  officers  of  instruction. 

Dr.  Carmalt  sensed  since  1890  as  assistant  demonstrator  of 
anatomy  in  the  School  of  Medicine,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
in  the  thirty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  was  the  senior  officer  of  his 
rank  in  the  Department.  In  charge  of  an  important  division  of 
the  section-teaching,  and  actively  engaged  in  the  practical  work  of 
the  anatomical  laboratory,  he  early  proved  his  exceptional  qualifi- 
cations as  an  instructor  of  undergraduates  in  medicine.  Incisive, 
clear  and  comprehensive  in  his  methods  of  presentation,  admirably 
trained  in  his  special  field,  and  constantly  in  training,  patient  and 
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painstaking  to  a  degree  when  circumstances  demanded  it,  intolerant 
of  superficial  and  incomplete  work  and  meeting  it,  wherever  en- 
countered, with  the  sharp  edge  of  a  wholesome  criticism,  his  per- 
sonality and  example  reacted  on  his  students  as  a  stimulus  to  which 
they  responded  with  their  best  efforts.  As  a  teacher  he  stood  for 
the  highest  development  of  his  office,  always  basing  the  details  of 
anatomical  instruction  on  the  broad  and  comprehensive  interpreta- 
tion of  structure,  which  transforms  for  the  student  a  miscellaneous 
ccJlection  of  facts,  difficult  to  acquire  if  isolated,  into  the  correlated 
parts  of  a  complete  system,  in  which  the  significance  of  the  chain  as 
a  whole  emphasizes  the  value  and  importance  of  the  individual 
links.  In  this  work  no  effort  appeared  too  great  to  him,  and  he 
brought  to  the  task  a  keen  and  inventive  mind  and  great  technical 
skill.  No  better  evidence  of  the  high  appreciation  and  esteem  in 
which  his  students  held  him  could  be  offered  than  the  simple  and 
heartfelt  words  of  the  memorial  in  which  the  undergraduates  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  voiced  their  sense  of  grief  and 
personal  loss. 

Always  thorough,  and  utilizing  the  material  of  the  dissecting 
room  with  full  appreciation  of  its  value  in  scientific  work,  Carmalt 
began  four  years  ago  to  devote  a  large  part  of  his  time  to  anatomical 
investigation.  The  results  of  an  exhaustive  research  on  the  mor- 
phology of  the  salivary  structures,  brought  to  a  successful  close 
during  the  first  half  of  the  present  academic  year,  were  presented  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Association  of  American  Anatomists  at 
Philadelphia  in  a  brilliant  and  thoroughly  rounded  contribution, 
which  will  prove  of  lasting  value  and  rank  as  a  classical  memoir  on 
the  subject.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  had  made  considerable 
progress  in  investigating  problems  of  the  lymphatic  system,  obtain- 
ing results  which  promised  much  for  the  future. 

With  him  research  was  evidently  a  work  of  love,  and  it  proved 
a  constantly  increasing  attraction  for  him.  He  was  spendidly  en- 
dowed for  it,  approaching  it  with  a  clear  perception  of  purpose, 
indefatigable  patience,  great  mechanical  and  technical  skill,  and  a 
mind  capable  of  sound  and  unbiased  interpretation  and  generaliza- 
tion. It  became  a  pleasure  and  an  inspiration  to  observe  the  per- 
severance, ability  and  clean-cut  thought  called  forth  from  him  by  a 
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problem.  These  years  seemed  to  those  who  knew  him  well  the  best 
and  most  fully  developed  of  his  life,  coinciding  with  his  marriage 
and  the  establishment  of  a  remarkably  congenial  and  happy  family 
life.  Their  close  brought  to  him  shortly  before  the  end  evidence 
that  the  value  of  his  work  had  met  with  due  recognition  outside 
of  his  own  University  in  a  call  from  a  sister  institution  to  high 
academic  rank  and  responsibility.  Short  as  these  years  appear  in 
retrospect,  they  have  made  Carmalt's  memory  one  to  be  cherished 
by  his  associates  at  large,  as  that  of  a  colleague  commanding  their 
highest  respect  and  esteem  by  the  force  of  his  character  and  ability. 
Those  who  best  knew  him,  in  the  bond  of  close  and  loyal  friendship, 
mourn  him  as  few  are  mourned. 

An  honest  man,  in  the  full  beauty  of  a  productive  and  useful 
life,  has  gone  to  his  rest,  leaving  the  lasting  impress  of  his  work 
and  his  example  as  a  permanent  force  in  the  higher  development  of 
his  profession  and  his  University. 

George  S.  Huntington 


THE   ASSOCIATION    OF   AMERICAN   UNIVERSITIES 

THE  sixth  annual  conference  of  the  Association  of  American 
Universities  was  held  at  Baltimore,  January  12,  13  and  14. 
All  the  fifteen  members,  viz.,  the  University  of  California,  the 
Catholic  University,  Chicago,  Clark,  Columbia,  Cornell,  Harvard, 
Johns  Hopkins,  Michigan,  Pennsylvania,  Princeton,  Stanford,  Vir- 
ginia, Wisconsin  and  Yale  Universities,  were  represented  by  dele- 
gations of  from  one  to  four  members.  The  total  number  of  dele- 
gates was  twenty-six,  and  among  them  were  Presidents  Hadley, 
Hall,  Harper,  Remsen  and  Van  Hise. 

Papers  were  presented  on  behalf  of  Chicago,  Clark,  Columbia, 
Virginia  and  Wisconsin  Universities.  The  first  of  these  on  "  The 
organization  of  higher  technical  education  "  was  read  by  Professor 
Howe  of  Columbia  at  the  second  session.  It  was  a  plea  for  the 
association  of  the  higher  technical  schools  with  the  universities,  not 
merely  from  motives  of  economy,  but  because  of  the  reciprocal 
benefits  derived  from  personal  intercourse  between  the  professors 
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Hopkins,  Princeton  and  Virginia  Universities,  admit  no  women 
to  graduate  courses,  except  that  at  Johns  Hopkins  women  are  ad- 
mitted to  the  medical  school.  Of  the  other  universities,  some 
admit  women  to  all  departments,  all  admit  them  to  the  non-pro- 
fessional graduate  schools.  The  percentage  of  women  in  these 
schools  varies  from  11.4  at  Yale  to  44.6  at  California.  The  per- 
vcentage  of  women  is  greatest  in  arts  and  literature,  but  California 
^alone  reports  an  excess  of  women  even  in  these  courses  (56  per 
cent,  in  1903-04).  The  percentage  of  women  who  attain  the  doc- 
tor's degree  is  everywhere  much  lower  than  the  total  percentage  of 
.^graduate  women  students.  Professor  Small  could  find  no  evidence, 
■either  in  official  reports  or  in  individual  letters,  that  graduate  co- 
instruction  anywhere  presented  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  problem. 
President  Hall's  paper  dealt  rather  with  the  higher  education  of 
women  than  with  co-instruction;  although,  in  asserting  his  belief 
that  the  mental  characteristics  and  aptitudes  of  women  differ  from 
those  of  men  and  that  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  discover  in 
what  lines  of  research  women  equal  or  possibly  excel  men,  he  neces- 
sarily implied  that  the  ideal  higher  education  of  women  is  not  to 
be  attained  by  treating  them  like  men.  He  stated  that  for  women 
the  problems  of  pure  philosophy  hardly  exist;  that  in  the  more 
empirical  fields  of  psychology  they  have  shown  great  aptitude  for 
research  by  the  methods  of  observation  and  experiment;  that  as 
compilers  of  the  literatures  of  special  topics  they  seem  almost  peer- 
less; that  in  the  education  of  children  woman  exhibits  something 
like  creative  genius,  and  that  the  best  the  male  pedagogue  can  do 
is  "  to  watch  her  ways  and  devices  as  he  observes  the  great  phe- 
nomena of  nature,  and  then  objectify,  systematize  and  record  them." 
Of  other  departments  he  said  that  he  had  no  right  to  speak :  "  but 
we  all  know  that  girls  often  have  rare  gifts  for  literature,  for  lan- 
guage and  expression,  for  arts  and  even  for  mathematics,  while  very 
few  excel  in  science."  He  thought  that  the  greatest  danger  in  the 
American  system  of  higher  education  was  revealed  in  the  fact  "  that 
twenty  years  after  graduation  about  one-half  of  the  graduates  of 
three  women's  colleges  and  about  one-fourth  of  the  graduates  of 
nine  eastern  colleges  for  men  are  unmarried."  Some  of  the  women 
seeking  the  doctor's  degree  "  illustrate  Herbert  Spencer's  theory  of 
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splendid  individuation  developed  at  the  expense  of  genesis."  In 
the  ensuing  discussion  it  appeared  that  because  of  the  smaller  per- 
centage of  women  who  attain  the  doctorate  there  was  a  growing 
tendency  to  give  preference  to  men  in  the  award  of  fellowships. 
On  behalf  of  the  University  of  Virginia  it  was  stated  that  qualified 
women  would  probably  soon  be  admitted  to  graduate  study.  As 
regards  co-instruction  in  the  Hopkins  medical  school,  it  was  stated 
that  the  percentage  of  women  was  small  and  was  not  increasing, 
but  that  some  of  them  were  among  the  ablest  students.  It  was 
asserted  by  one  speaker  that  in  spite  of  equal  opportunities  no 
women  were  reaching  the  first  rank  either  as  practitioners  of 
medicine  or  as  investigators.  It  was  denied,  however,  by  another 
speaker,  that  women  had  yet  attained  equal  opportunities,  either  in 
hospitals,  clinics  or  laboratories. 

At  the  fourth  session  papers  were  presented  on  "  The  opportuni- 
ties for  higher  instruction  and  research  in  state  universities." 
President  Van  Hise  of  Wisconsin  University  asserted  that  the  op- 
portunities for  higher  instruction  and  research  in  some  state  uni- 
versities were  already  as  great  as  in  the  average  of  private  institu- 
tions of  similar  resources.  In  several  instances  the  incomes,  already 
large,  were  growing  rapidly.  The  appropriations  for  the  universi- 
ties of  Michigan,  California,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Minnesota, 
Missouri,  Nebraska  and  Ohio  in  1903-04  were  two  and  a  half  times 
as  large  as  the  appropriations  made  in  1898-99;  in  1903-04  the 
four  universities  at  the  head  of  this  list  had  each  an  income  between 
$750,000  and  $900,000,  while  the  other  five  had  each  an  income 
between  $400,000  and  $500,000 ;  and  the  period  of  rapid  expansion 
is  apparently  nowhere  near  its  climax.  These  incomes  are  in  large 
part  given  without  restriction  as  to  division  between  instruction  and 
productive  scholarship;  and  in  many  departments  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  men  are  engaged  in  higher  instruction  and  research  to  give 
a  favorable  environment  for  such  work.  "  In  the  future,"  Presi- 
dent Van  Hise  concluded,  "  the  state  universities  will  be  in  a  much 
stronger  position  with  reference  to  advanced  instruction  and  re- 
search than  at  present." 

Professor  Page  of  the  University  of  Virginia  said  that  the 
southern  states  were  far  behind  those  of  the  north-central  and 
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western  divisions  in  facilities  for  higher  instruction.  This  has 
been  due  in  part  to  poverty,  but  in  some  southern  states  the  grave 
mistake  has  been  made  of  dividing  the  appropriations  for  so-called 
higher  education  among  several  institutions.  In  Virginia  no  less 
than  six  such  institutions  draw  support  from  the  state.  In  thirteen 
south-Atlantic  and  south-central  states  graduate  courses  are  now 
offered  leading  to  the  A.M.  degree;  in  four  of  these,  viz.,  Virginia, 
West  Virginia,  North  Carolina  and  Mississippi,  the  degree  of  Ph.D. 
is  conferred  upon  the  usual  conditions.  From  the  time  when  the 
Ph.D.  degree  was  first  given  in  course  till  1904 — the  periods  vary- 
ing in  the  several  universities  from  two  to  twenty-eight  years — the 
University  of  Virginia  has  conferred  35  such  degrees  and  the  other 
three  have  conferred  18.  The  incomes  of  the  thirteen  southern 
state  universities  in  which  graduate  instruction  is  offered  were 
doubled  between  1897  ^"^  1902. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  attention  was  called  to  the 
reflex  influence  upon  eastern  universities  of  the  development  of 
advanced  work  in  the  western  states.  It  was  asserted  that  the  area 
from  which  some  of  the  eastern  institutions  draw  their  students 
was  narrowing  and  that  they  were  becoming  more  local  in  character. 
President  Van  Hise  noted  an  interesting  development  in  the  rela- 
tions between  the  state  universities  and  the  indei>endent  colleges. 
The  rapid  increase  of  students  in  the  undergraduate  departments 
of  the  universities  w^as  lessening  the  proportion  of  energy  and  of 
funds  available  for  advanced  work,  and  an  effort  was  being  made 
to  throw  off  upon  the  independent  colleges  the  work  of  at  least  the 
first  two  undergraduate  years.  The  fact  was  also  noted  that  in 
the  West  research  was  especially  active  in  the  natural  sciences,  but 
it  was  emphatically  asserted  that  the  policy  of  the  w^estern  state 
universities  was  to  encourage  research  in  all  lines.  Broader  ques- 
tions touched  upon  were  the  advisability  of  insisting  strictly  upon 
productive  scholarship  as  a  condition  for  appointment  to  university 
faculties,  and  the  expediency  of  giving  productive  scholars  com- 
plete relief  from  work  of  instruction.  It  was  asserted  that  a  non- 
productive instructor  was  sometimes  a  very  active  cause  of  produc- 
tion in  others;  and  it  was  stated  that  the  experiment  of  complete 
relief  from  teaching  had  in  some  cases  been  disastrous. 
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On  several  important  questions  of  policy,  referred  at  the  pre- 
ceding conference  to  the  executive  committee,  that  committee  re- 
ported and  the  Association  took  action.  The  following  recom- 
mendations were  adopted:  that  the  Association  should  deal  with 
advanced  instruction  as  a  whole,  as  contrasted  with  collegiate  in- 
struction ;  that  other  institutions  should  from  time  to  time  be  elected 
to  membership ;  that  no  formal  declaration  of  principles  as  to  eligi- 
bility, other  than  the  announced  purposes  of  the  organization,  and 
no  definite  numerical  limitation  of  membership  seemed  to  be  neces- 
sary. A  further  recommendation  that  no  additional  institutions 
be  elected  members  at  this  time  was  accepted  without  dissent.  In 
taking  this  conservative  attitude  the  committee  and  the  Association 
were  doubtless  influenced  by  the  action  of  the  philosophical  faculty 
of  the  University  of  Berlin,  which  recently  recommended  to  the 
Prussian  minister  of  education  that  graduate  study  in  any  of  the 
institutions  included  in  the  Association  of  American  Universities 
should  be  accepted,  to  the  extent  of  three  semesters,  as  a  compli- 
ance with  the  requirement  of  three  years'  university  residence  for 
the  doctorate  of  philosophy. 

A  recommendation  that  the  president  of  the  Carnegie  Institution 
be  invited  to  be  present  at  all  future  meetings  was  unanimously 
adopted — it  being  explained  that  this  resolution  did  not  make  the 
Carnegie  Institution  itself  a  member  of  the  Association.  A  recom- 
mendation that  the  Association  henceforth  hold  biennial  sessions 
was  rejected  by  a  very  large  majority. 

For  the  following  year  the  presidency  of  the  Association  was 
conferred  upon  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  the  vice-presidency 
upon  Cornell  University.  The  secretar>'ship,  a  quinquennial  office, 
remains  with  Columbia.  Stanford  and  Princeton  Universities  were 
elected  as  the  additional  members  of  the  executive  committee.  To 
this  committee  was  referred  the  determination  of  the  date  and  place 
of  the  1906  conference,  with  a  suggestion  that  it  should  be  held 
west  of  the  Alleghanies. 

The  vote  of  thanks  to  the  university  visited,  although  worded 
with  unusual  warmth,  failed  to  express  fully  the  general  apprecia- 
tion, on  the  part  of  the  delegates,  of  the  hospitality  shown  them  by 
the  president  and  trustees  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  and  by 
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other  Baltimoreans.  The  genial  invitation  extended  to  the  Asso- 
ciation at  the  Maryland  Club  dinner,  to  meet  always  in  Baltimore, 
could,  in  this  imperfectly  arranged  world,  be  taken  no  more  seri- 
ously than  a  courteous  Spaniard's  conveyance  to  his  guest  of  his 
house  and  all  its  contents;  but  had  it  been  possible  to  enter  into 
such  an  arrangement,  the  perpetuity  of  the  Association  would  have 
been  assured  beyond  a  doubt — at  least  until  it  had  worn  out  its 
welcome  in  Maryland. 

MuNROE  Smith 
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EDITORIAL  COMMENT 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Columbia  University  led  the  way  in  arrang- 
ing for  a  convocation  week  during  which  meetings  of  scientific  and 
learned  societies  could  be  conveniently  and  profitably  held,*  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  the  active  part  taken  by  members 
of  the  various  faculties  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
several  associations,  which  held  their  meetings  just  after  Christmas  in 
Boston,  Providence,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  and  elsewhere.  Some  ac- 
count of  the  sessions  may  be  found  below  (pp.  204-206). 


At  the  meeting  of  the  American  Historical  Association  held  in  Chi- 
cago, December  28-30,  a  round  table  was  arranged  with  the  aim  of 
discussing  the  historical  dissertations  submitted  for  the  doctor's  degree. 

Prof.  George  B.  Adams  of  Yale  opened  the  dis- 
The  A.  M.  Degree  .        ,      ^  ^-        ^u   ^  1  •    1         j  u 

cussion  by  suggestmg  that  a  new  higher  degree  be 

introduced  which  should  be  given  in  recognition  of  work  done  by 
especially  able  students  who  have  already  taken  the  doctor's  degree. 
This,  he  believes,  would  enable  the  universities  to  encourage  really 
advanced  research  which  could  not  be  expected  of  the  ordinary 
doctorandiis.  It  would  also  justify  our  frankly  admitting  that  the  doc- 
tor's dissertation  was  not  primarily  a  Bcitrag  but  an  academic  achieve- 
ment, a  "  chef  d'oeuvre  "  required  for  admission  to  the  guild.  It  need 
not  take  up  a  new  theme  or  claim  to  advance  historic  science,  but  need 
only  be  a  scholarly  reconsideration,  based  upon  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  sources,  of  some  more  or  less  important  topic.  The  speakers  who 
followed  Mr.  Adams  all  deprecated  the  idea  of  a  new  higher  degree. 
Professor  Hart,  of  Harvard,  cited  the  elaborate  dissertations,  submitted 
to  the  Faculty  of  Political  Science  at  Columbia  as  examples  of  the 
high  grade  of  work  done  by  candidates  for  the  doctor's  degree.  The 
chief  interest  of  the  discussion  was  centered  however  about  the  mas- 
ter's degree.  Professor  Howard,  of  the  University  of  Nebraska,  and 
Professor  Hodder,  of  the  University  of  Kansas,  reported  that  they  re- 
fused to  recommend  students  for  the  doctor's  degree  as  they  felt 
that  only  the  largest  and  best  equipped  institutions  should  grant  it. 
They  were  doing  all  they  could  on  the  other  hand  to  raise  the  require- 
ments for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  In  this,  however,  they  were 
*  Cf.  Columbia  University  Quarterly,  March,  1903 ;  V,  194. 
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impeded  by  the  easy  terms  upon  which  certain  large  eastern  universi- 
ties awarded  this  degree  after  one  year  of  residence  to  all  those 
holding  baccalaureate  degrees,  no  matter  how  scanty  the  preparation 
which  that  might  imply.  In  some  cases  in  the  east,  as  they  alleged,  no 
thesis  was  required  for  the  degree.  It  seems  clear  therefore  that  in 
the  ever  stricter  rules  established  by  Columbia  for  those  aspiring  to 
the  master's  degree,  we  are  assisting  the  less  completely  equipped 
institutions  to  maintain  their  high  standard,  and  are  reenforcing  the 
highly  laudable  self-control  which  leads  some  at  least  of  those  institu- 
tions to  refrain  from  granting  the  higher  degree  for  which  they  modestly 
feel  that  they  have  not  the  prerequisites,  especially  in  the  matter  of 
libraries. 

Baron  Speck  von  Sternburg,  the  German  Ambassador,  described  re- 
cently the  negotiations  for  an  exchange  of  professors  between  German 
and  American  universities.     A  more  immediately  practical  step  towards 

academic  comity  between  the  two  nations  has  been 
Ab  Educational  Entente  ^  ,  ^         .  r  ^,         ,■^  u-      1  r        ii. 

taken  m  a  recent  action  of  the  philosophical  faculty 

of  the  University  of  Berlin,  which  announces  officially  that  graduate 
work  done  in  any  one  of  the  fifteen  institutions  comprised  within  the 
Association  of  American  Universities  shall  henceforth  be  accepted  as 
equivalent  to  work  achieved  in  residence  at  a  German  university.  The 
only  restriction  made  upon  candidacy  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  phi- 
losophy is  that  at  least  three  semesters  shall  be  kept  in  actual  residence 
at  a  German  university ;  the  remainder  of  the  normal  period  of  three 
years,  or  six  semesters,  however,  may  be  taken  in  one  or  more  of  the 
American  universities  specified. 

This  action,  it  need  scarcely  be  pointed  out,  is  not  only  a  singularly 
definite  recognition  from  a  conservative  source  of  the  worth  of  grad- 
uate instruction  in  our  universities,  but  it  is  also  important  for  its  bear- 
ing on  higher  education  in  both  countries.  Henceforth,  for  instance, 
the  German  student  of  sociology  and  economics  who  is  desirous  of 
hearing  American  authorities  on  these  subjects,  and  of  observing 
American  conditions  upon  the  spot,  can  matriculate  at  an  American 
university  for  a  longer  or  a  shorter  period,  as  he  may  choose,  without 
loss  of  academic  status  at  home.  With  the  continually  increasing  in- 
terests in  matters  American  in  Germany,  it  is  probable  that  students 
who  later  on  are  to  enter  the  public  service,  or  are  destined  to  fill  pro- 
fessional chairs  in  Gymnasium  or  university,  will  be  eager  to  avail 
themselves  of  so  excellent  an  opportunity  to  acquire  an  expert  knowl- 
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edge,  hitherto  only  obtained  at  considerable  inconvenience.  The  pres- 
ence of  German  students  of  this  kind  in  our  lecture  rooms  would  have, 
too,  in  conceivable  cases,  a  tonic  effect  which  surely  would  not  be  detri- 
mental to  the  quality  of  our  graduate  courses. 

For  the  American  student  the  advantages  accruing  through  the  new 
arrangement  are  not  particularly  new ;  most  of  them  he  has  had,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  before.  The  gain  in  this  direction  is  rather  to 
the  cause  of  graduate  instruction  in  America  than  to  the  individual 
American  student  on  his  Wander jahr.  A  concomitant  action  of  the 
Berlin  faculty  is  that  the  bachelor's  degree  of  any  American  institution 
will  hereafter  be  accepted  at  matriculation  as  equivalent  to  the  testi- 
monium matnritatis  of  the  Gymnasium  or  the  Oberrealschule.  Al- 
though this  is  a  sweeping  and  somewhat  uncritical  action — since  the 
greater  universities  in  America  by  no  means  accept  the  bachelor's 
degree  of  all  American  colleges  as  the  unquestioned  basis  for  matricu- 
lation for  the  higher  degrees — it  is  in  the  right  direction.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  in  many  German  universities,  it  is  perfectly  possible  for  an 
American  to  matriculate  on  so  unacademic  a  certification  as  his  pass- 
port, or  even  on  no  certificate  at  all,  and  thus  to  become  a  qualified 
candidate  for  the  doctor's  degree  without  having  had  any  previous 
academic  training  whatever.  This  latitude  has,  it  is  needless  to  say, 
worked  against  high  standards  in  American  institutions,  by  making  it 
possible  for  a  student  readily  to  secure  abroad  a  standing  denied  him 
at  home.  What  has  probably  not  been  suspected  in  Germany  itself, 
but  is  none  the  less  true,  is  that  such  laxness  has  tended  steadily  to 
depreciate  the  value  of  the  German  doctorate  in  America.  That  degree 
is  felt,  in  our  academic  circles  at  least,  to  demand  a  careful  scrutiny 
as  to  its  inherent  value  in  every  individual  case.  Thus  this  reform  of 
the  procedure  of  matriculation  at  Berlin  at  once  brings  it  conveniently 
into  line  with  our  American  practice,  and  tends  to  rehabilitate  the 
German  doctorate  as  an  article  of  exportation. 

The  establishment  of  a  minimum  period  of  three  semesters  of  actual 
residence  in  Germany  safeguards  the  degree  from  the  German  point  of 
view,  but  it  is  at  the  same  time  a  certain  concession  to  the  intending 
doctor,  since,  although  it  has  been  nominally  possible  for  the  American 
student  to  complete  requirements  for  the  degree  at  the  end  of  that 
period  of  study  in  most  universities,  the  actual  promotion  has  often 
been  grudgingly  conceded. 

In  connection  with  the  recent  suggestion  of  the  German  Emperor 
that  a  system  of  interchange  be  set  up  between  the  members  of  the 
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corps  of  instruction  of  the  German  and  the  American  universities,  this 
even  more  definite  action  of  the  greatest  of  the  German  universities  in 
the  direction  of  educational  reciprocity  is  significant  of  an  old  order 
changing.  The  dictatorship  in  education,  so  long  assumed,  and  rightly 
assumed,  to  be  held  by  Germany,  has  at  last  made  way  for  a  still 
broader  and  more  liberal  construction  of  that  Lehrfreiheit  and  Lern- 
freiheit  which  has  made  German  university  instruction  an  ideal  for  the 
world.  That  this  entente  cordiale  has  proceeded  in  our  particular  di- 
rection and  on  German  initiative  is  proof  positive,  so  far  as  expert 
opinion  can  give  it,  that  the  storm  and  stress  which  has  evolved  in  the 
last  two  decades  a  real  university  system  in  America  out  of  the  chaos 
that  preceded  it,  has  not  been  in  vain.  What  the  University  of  Berlin 
has  thus  begun,  it  should  not  be  difficult  for  the  other  German  universi- 
ties in  their  turn  to  carry  out.  The  new  system  of  international  inter- 
change, as  well  of  the  student  who  teaches  as  of  the  student  who  is 
taught  will,  when  properly  adjusted,  not  only  add  in  its  way  a  new 
element  of  value  to  academic  education,  both  here  and  yonder,  but  it 
will  inevitably  prove  a  long  step  toward  that  unification  of  the  highest 
education  which,  whatever  its  environment  and  however  different  its 
details,  should  make  it  essentially  the  same  in  spirit  and  effect  in  all 
the  progressive  nations. 

Professor  Tombo's  statistics  as  to  the  absolute  and  relative  growth 

of  Columbia  College  in  number  of  students  are  exceedingly  instructive. 

The  reason  why  we  all  desire  so  greatly  to  have  a  larger  body  of  under- 

.      ^         graduates  at  Columbia  is  worth  careful  analysis. 
The  Growth  of  the  College"     .  ,  ,  ,  ,  , 

It  IS  not  that  the  mere  fact  of  greater  numbers 

would  enable  us  to  give  our  college  students  a  more  thorough  educa- 
tion, for,  in  many  instances,  comparatively  small  colleges,  like  ours, 
have  shown  themselves  rather  better  fitted  to  train  young  men  than 
much  larger  institutions ;  and,  taking  the  country  up  and  down,  the 
greatest  reputations  have  been  won  by  small  colleges.  Such  institu- 
tions have,  however,  almost  invariably  been  isolated  or  independent 
colleges,  rather  than  colleges  that  form  part  of  a  university,  and,  speak- 
ing generally,  country  colleges  rather  than  city  colleges.  It  would 
appear,  therefore,  that  our  desires  for  a  distinct  increase  in  the  number 
of  our  undergraduates  are  based  on  three  main  reasons.  First,  our 
system  of  departmental  and  faculty  organization  would  enable  us  to 
train  a  much  larger  body  of  young  men  and  women  without  necessi- 
tating any  change  of  methods,  and  probably  without  proportionate 
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additional  expenditure.  Second,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  our 
getting  a  strong  hold  on  the  enormous  and  unwieldy  community  in 
which  we  are  placed  through  a  small  number  of  alumni.  And  third, 
and  perhaps  most  particularly,  we  need  for  the  stability  of  our  own 
graduate  instruction  a  much  larger  corps  of  students  trained  under  a 
given  definite  system  of  instruction.  The  main  strength  in  graduate 
instruction  at  Yale  and  Harvard  lies  in  the  fact  that  so  large  a  per- 
centage of  their  graduate  students  come  directly  from  their  own  under- 
graduate body.  These  men  are  all  trained  in  the  same  way:  they 
form  a  body ;  they  set  a  standard.  The  small  extent  to  which  we  draw 
from  our  own  undergraduates  forces  us  to  lose  a  not  inconsiderable 
amount  of  time  in  consolidating  and  unifying  an  aggregation  of  men 
and  women  drawn  from  widely  scattered  colleges.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  we  are  nearly  at  the  point  where  our  under- 
graduate colleges  will  be  of  direct  service  to  us.  We  now  have  900 
undergraduates,  even  without  counting  those  at  Teachers  College. 
The  point  at  which  college  students  begin  to  be  of  direct  advantage  to 
the  graduate  and  professional  schools  we  might  roughly  guess  to  be 
about  1,000.  Between  that  point,  which  we  have  almost  reached,  and 
an  undergraduate  body  of  2,000,  seem  to  lie  the  greatest  possibilities  of 
effectiveness.  So  far  as  we  can  judge,  it  seems  clear  that  our  colleges 
have  not  yet  shown  themselves  capable  of  handling  a  larger  number 
than  this  with  anything  like  success.  It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  as 
a  college  we  are  just  entering  the  zone  of  greatest  efficiency. 


The  appointment  of  a  new  director  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  is 
a  matter  of  great  moment  not  only  to  the  City  in  general  but  to  Colum- 
bia in  particular,  since  the  relations  between  our  new  School  of  Fine 
The  New  Director  of  the  Arts  and  the  Museum  should  be  of  the  greatest 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  advantage  to  both  institutions.  The  satisfaction 
^^  which  is  created  by  the  choice  of  a  cultivated  and 

trained  man  to  the  leadership  of  the  Museum,  is,  therefore,  tempered 
by  curiosity  as  to  what  there  may  be,  not  of  limitation,  but  of  predis- 
position and  special  interest  in  his  mental  attitude.  The  manager  of  a 
great  and  increasingly  useful  museum,  like  that  at  South  Kensington, 
must  be  a  broad-minded  man  ;  but  breadth  of  mind  does  not,  necessarily, 
preclude  clearly  defined  preferences.  Such  preferences  may  easily  be 
found  in  the  writings  of  Sir  Caspar  Purdon  Clarke.  He  is  an  Orient- 
alist and  his  interest  centers  chiefly  on  India. 

In  1 875-1 876  he  held  the  office  of  resident  architect  to  the  British 
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Embassy  in  Persia,  and  took  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  insti- 
tute a  thorough  study  of  the  then  imperfectly  understood  relation  of 
ancient  Persian  architecture  to  the  Roman,  Byzantine  and  Saracenic 
styles,  especially  in  the  development  of  certain  details,  like  the  dome 
resting  on  pendentives  and  the  honey-comb  pendentive  itself.  He  made 
most  interesting  discoveries  also  in  the  history  of  Persian  domestic 
architecture,  the  principles  of  which  have  been  fairly  persistent  for  many 
centuries.  A  valuable  result  of  these  investigations  was  the  conclusion 
that  many  Persian  forms  are  derived  from  Tartar-Chinese  sources. 

In  1880  he  began  the  important  reorganization  of  the  Indian  section 
of  the  South  Kensington  Museum.  Acting  on  the  suggestion  of  Dr. 
Royle,  the  East  Indian  Company  had  begun,  at  its  house  in  Leadenhall 
street,  a  miscellaneous  museum,  which  should  illustrate  the  products 
and  manufactures  of  India.  This  collection  had  increased  materially 
in  size  and  importance  in  the  period  between  its  migrations,  first  to 
Fife  House,  and  later  to  the  India  Office.  In  1880,  when  it  was  taken 
over  by  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  it  had  become  large  and 
important,  but  was  still  incomplete  and  heterogeneous.  Mr.  C.  Purdon 
Clarke  was  commissioned  to  reorganize  it,  and  was  sent  to  India  to 
secure  material  for  its  completion. 

His  work  for  two  years  in  India  was  conducted  in  an  extremely 
broad  and  intelligent  manner,  and  beside  accomplishing  its  main  object 
led  to  the  interesting  general  conclusion  that  none  of  the  ornamental 
arts  of  India  are  native  to  the  soil.  The  ornament  of  the  Punjab  has 
its  origin  in  Greece,  that  of  Bombay  in  Egypt,  through  Assyria.  Bengal 
was  strongly  influenced  by  China.  Cashmere  preserves  much  Greek 
dignity.  The  rock-cut  temples  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  Egyptian 
tombs.  His  conclusions  were  largely  drawn  from  study  of  the  actual 
work  of  modem  artisans.  He  was  much  assisted  by  the  Chaldean 
investigations  of  Sir  George  Birdwood. 

The  most  important  of  Mr.  C.  Purdon  Clarke's  additions  to  the 
Indian  section  were  in  the  field  of  Moghul  art. 

In  1 89 1  occurred  the  exhibition  of  Oriental  carpets  held  by  the 
Commercial  Museum  of  Vienna,  to  which  were  brought  specimens  from 
every  great  collection  in  Europe.  To  perpetuate  this  priceless  assem- 
blage the  Commercial  Museum  published,  under  the  auspices  of  various 
ministries,  a  superb  monograph  illustrated  by  a  vast  number  of  photo- 
graphs and  colored  plates.  Leading  specialists  in  Europe  were  invited 
to  contribute  introductory  chapters,  and  among  them  was  Mr.  C.  Pur- 
don Clarke,  who  represented  England,  and  wrote  the  chapter  entitled 
"  Tapis  d'Orient." 
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The  importance  of  this  contribution  as  bearing  on  the  career  of  Sir 
C.  Purdon  Clarke,  who  was,  by  the  way,  knighted  in  1902,  Hes  in  the 
prodigious  amount  of  research  shown,  and  the  thorough  mastery  of 
detail,  not  displayed,  but  suggested.  Every  rug  market  in  Asia  seems 
to  have  been  visited  and  ransacked  by  this  tireless  investigator. 

The  South  Kensington  Museum  is,  by  intention,  industrial,  and  it  is 
quite  proper  that  partiaHty  should  be  shown  toward  Oriental  art;  but 
recent  visitors  to  London  have  not  noticed  any  falling  off  in  other 
departments.  The  Italian  section,  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe,  has, 
certainjy,  gained  greatly  by  such  additions  as  the  models  of  the 
Portinari  Chapel  and  the  Sacristy  of  San  Satiro  at  Milan. 

We  may  conclude  with  this  pleasant  testimonial  of  the  editors  of 
the  Burlington  Magazine.  "  The  Museum  is  governed,  under  the  board 
of  education,  by  a  director,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  director 
more  devoted  to  its  interests,  more  untiring  in  the  performance  of  the 
many  and  onerous  duties  of  the  position,  more  courteous  and  ready 
to  give  every  facility  to  those  who  wish  to  use  the  museum,  than  the 
present  holder  of  this  office." 
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During  Convocation  Week  the  American  Historical  Association, 
the  American  Economic  Association  and  the  new  Political  Science 
Association — the  offspring  of  both  the  Historical  and  Economic  Asso- 
ciations— all  met  in  Chicago  and  held  several  joint  sessions.  The  Rey- 
nolds Club  of  the  University  of  Chicago  furnished  a  peculiarly  delight- 
ful place  of  concourse  and  never  perhaps  have  learned  societies  come 
together  under  more  favorable  auspices. 

Professor  Goodnow  read  his  presidential  address  upon  the  work 
of  the  American  Political  Science  Association.  Professor  Sloane 
spoke  before  the  Historical  Association  on  the  contrasts  of  political 
theory  and  practice  in  France  under  the  Convention,  Professor  Robin- 
son participated  in  the  discussion  in  regard  to  the  doctor's  dissertation 
and  Professor  Seager  took  part  in  the  discussion  before  the  Economic 
Association  of  the  Economic  History  of  the  United  States  to  be  under- 
taken by  the  Carnegie  Institution. 

The  Archaeological  Institute  of  America,  of  which  the  Hon.  Seth 
Low  was  president  during  a  considerable  part  of  the  time  of  his 
presidency  of  Columbia  University  and  of  which  he  is  now  one  of  the 
honorary  vice-presidents,  held  a  general  meeting  December  28-30  in 
Boston  and  Cambridge.  Professor  Wheeler,  as  chairman  of  the  Man- 
aging Committee  of  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies  at 
Athens,  presided  at  the  session  of  that  committee  on  December  29. 
During  the  sessions  for  the  reading  of  papers  Professor  Egbert  dis- 
cussed "  Fasti  recently  found  at  Teano,"  and  Dr.  Tonks  "  Exekias : 
a  master  of  the  black-figured  style."  The  meeting  was  also  attended 
by  Professors  Perry  and  Earle.  Professor  Wheeler  delivered  one  of 
the  addresses  at  the  opening  session,  at  which  the  twenty-fifth  anni- 
versary of  the  foundation  of  the  Institute  was  appropriately  celebrated. 

Before  the  Modern  Language  Association  which  met  at  Providence, 
Professor  Brander  Matthews  read  a  paper  on  "  A  museum  gallery  for 
the  study  of  the  drama."  Dr.  Holbrook  also  prepared  a  paper,  read 
by  another,  on  "  The  farce  of  Pathelin."  In  attendance  from  Columbia 
were  Professors  Thomas,  Cohn,  G.  R.  Carpenter  and  Messrs.  R. 
Tombo,  Sr.,  Remy,  Jordan  and  Hathaway. 

At  the  fourth  meeting  of  the  Philosophical  Association  at  Phila- 
delphia, December  28-30,  papers  were  presented  by  Columbia  officers 
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of  the  Department  of  Philosophy  and  Psychology,  as  follows :  Pro- 
fessor Woodbridge :  "  The  nature  of  consciousness."  Professor  Lord : 
"  Gambling  as  play :  its  nature  and  the  moral  character  of  it."  Dr. 
Sheldon :  "  The  metaphysical  status  of  universals."  Dr.  Montague : 
"  The  relational  theory  of  consciousness."  Dr.  Miller :  "  The  mutual 
isolation  of  minds."  Dr.  Hughes :  "  Is  there  a  distinct  logic  of  his- 
torical construction  ?"  Professor  Dewey  was  elected  president  for  the 
ensuing  year. 

At  the  thirteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Psychological 
Association  at  Philadelphia,  December  28-30,  papers  were  presented 
by  officers  of  the  Department  of  Philosophy  and  Psychology  as  follows : 
Professor  Cattell :  "  Examinations,  grades  and  credits."  Dr.  Wood- 
worth  and  Mr.  Bruner :  "  Some  sex  differences."  Dr.  Woodworth 
and  Mr.  Marsh :  "  Motor  correlations."  Dr.  Miller :  "  A  field  for 
the  study  of  temperament."  Mr.  Henmon  :  "  The  time  of  perception 
as  a  measure  of  differences  in  sensations."  Mr.  Dearborn :  "  The 
fixation  pauses  of  the  eye  in  reading."  Mr.  William  Harper  Davis, 
formerly  assistant  in  Psychology  at  Columbia  University,  and  now 
instructor  in  Philosophy  at  Lehigh  University  was  elected  secretary  in 
place  of  Professor  Farrand  resigned. 

Before  the  Anthropological  Section  of  tlie  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science  Dr.  Woodworth  and  Mr.  Bruner  pre- 
sented a  paper  on  "  Anthropometric  work  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition," 
and  Professor  Thorndike  one  on  "  The  physical  resemblances  of  twins." 

The  following  papers  were  also  presented  by  officers  of  Columbia 
during  the  recent  Convocation  Week  at  the  Philadelphia  meetings : 

The  American  Morphological  Society. — Prof.  T.  H.  Morgan  :  "  The 
effect  of  low  temperature  on  the  development  of  the  frog's  Qgg,"  and 
"  Further  experiments  on  self-fertilization  in  Ciona." 

The  Astronomical  and  Astrophysical  Society  of  America. — Prof.  H. 
Jacoby :  "  Use  of  the  method  of  least  squares  to  decide  between  con- 
flicting hypotheses,"  and  "  Tables  for  the  reduction  of  astronomical 
photographs." 

The  American  Physical  Society. — Dr.  F.  L.  Tufts :  "  The  ratio  of 
electrical  and  gravitational  forces,"  and  "  The  relation  between  elec- 
trical conductivity  and  the  rate  of  gas  consumption  in  the  ordinary  gas- 
flame." 

The  Association  of  American  Anatomists. — Dr.  Churchill  Carmalt: 
"  The  morphology  of  the  salivary  glands."  Dr.  A.  S.  Vosburgh : 
"  The  inguinal  and  femoral  fascia."     Dr.  E.  A.  Spitzka :    "  Report  of 
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a  study  of  the  brains  of  six  eminent  scientists  and  scholars,  together 
with  a  brief  description  of  the  skull  of  one  of  them."  Prof.  G.  S. 
Huntington,  in  conjunction  with  C.  F.  W.  McClure:  "Demonstration 
of  the  types  of  bronchial  and  arterial  distribution  in  the  mammalian 
lung."  (From  the  morphological  collections  of  Columbia  and  Prince- 
ton Universities.) 

The  American  Physiological  Society. — Dr.  G.  M.  Meyer  and  Prof. 
W.  J.  Gies :  "  A  study  of  the  coloring  matters  in  the  purple  pitcher 
plant  (Sarracenia  purpurea)."  Dr.  E.  R.  Posner  and  Prof.  W.  J. 
Gies :  "  A  further  study  of  protagon."  Prof.  F.  S.  Lee :  "  Some  of 
the  physical  phenomena  of  muscle  fatigue."  Prof.  F.  S.  Lee  (for  H. 
Emerson)  :    "  Demonstration  of  a  new  water  manometer." 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Science  Teachers' 
Association,  held  at  Syracuse,  December  27-29,  the  following  papers 
were  presented :  Prof.  W.  Hallock :  "  Science  study  parallel  with  nature 
study,  and  "  Are  we  justified  in  demanding  a  second  year  in  the  high 
schools?"  Dr.  F.  L.  Tufts:  "  Physics  teaching  in  Germany."  Dr.  G. 
B.  Pegram :  "  Experimental  demonstration  of  some  of  the  phenomena 

of  radio-activity." 

*     *     * 

The  philosophical  faculty  of  the  University  of  Berlin  recently 
adopted  a  regulation  in  accordance  with  which  the  baccalaureate  degree 
acquired  at  an  American  university  will  be  recognized  as  the  equivalent 
of  the  German  testimonium  maturitatis.  In  order  to  have  graduate 
work  pursued  at  an  American  university  credited  by  the  philosophical 
faculty  toward  the  three  years  of  study  prescribed  by  the  University 
of  Berlin  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.,  a  candidate  must  have  taken  his 
graduate  work  at  one  of  the  institutions  represented  in  the  Association 
of  American  Universities,  which  includes  the  Catholic  University  of 
America,  the  University  of  California,  the  University  of  Chicago, 
Clark  LTniversity,  Columbia  University,  Cornell  University,  Harvard 
University,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Leland  Stanford  Junior  Uni- 
versity, the  University  of  Michigan,  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Princeton  University,  the  University  of  Virginia,  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  and  Yale  University.  The  candidate  must,  however,  have 
been  in  residence  at  a  German  University  for  at  least  three  semesters. 


Louis  Rouillion,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Manual  Training  in  Teachers 
College,  has  been  given  leave  of  absence  in  order  to  enable  him  to  accept 
the  appointment  of  Chief  Inspector  of  Technical  Education  for  Ireland. 
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The  appointment  was  brought  about  by  Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  who  has 
several  times  been  a  visitor  to  Teachers  College. 


At  the  "  University  Day  "  exercises  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, held  on  February  22,  1905,  Professor  Robert  Simpson  Wood- 
ward, President  of  the  Carnegie  Institute,  received  the  honorary  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Science. 

On  the  evening  of  April  4  the  colleagues  of  Professor  Woodward 
at  the  University  will  join  in  giving  a  dinner  in  his  honor  at  Del- 
monico's.  The  guests  of  the  evening,  in  addition  to  Dr.  Woodward, 
will  be  Dr.  Daniel  Coit  Oilman,  the  former  President  of  the  Carnegie 
Institution,  Dr.  John  S.  Billings  and  Mr.  Elihu  Root,  the  Chairman 
and  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Institution,  and  Mr.  Andrew 
Carnegie. 

*     *     * 

The  plan  of  South  Field,  facing  this  page,  is  intended  to  accompany 
Mr,  Pine's  article  on  the  two  new  dormitories  (pp.  167-169).  The 
plan  illustrates  the  location  of  Livingston  and  Hartley  Halls  as  well 
as  of  the  proposed  College  Hall  with  reference  to  other  buildings  ulti- 
mately to  be  erected  on  South  Field. 
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The  Trustees 

December  Meeting.— A  collection  of 
scientific  instruments,  formerly  the 
property  of  Ernest  Kempton  Adams 
(E.E.  1897  and  A.M.  1898),  of- 
fered to  the  University  by  his 
father,  Edward  D.  Adams  of  New 
York,  was  accepted  with  thanks,  and 
it  was  voted  to  accept  the  proposal 
of  Mr.  Adams,  made  in  his  deed  of 
gift,  to  establish  in  Columbia  Univer- 
sity the  Ernest  Kempton  Adams  Fund 
for  Physical  Research,  by  the  gift  to 
the  University  of  $70,000  par  value 
of  Northern  Pacific  Railway  Com- 
pany, general  lien  three  per  cent,  gold 
bonds,  due  January  i,  2047,  the  same 
to  be  received  at  a  present  valuation 
of  $50,000. 

The  thanks  of  the  Trustees  were 
tendered  to  Messrs.  James  Speyer, 
Jacob  H.  SchifF  and  Professor  J. 
Dyneley  Prince,  for  their  gift  to  the 
University  of  a  collection  of  twenty- 
two  illuminated  Persian  and  Arabic 
manuscripts. 

The  statutes  were  amended  by  add- 
ing a  section  establishing  the  "  Gotts- 
berger  Fellowship,"  and  several 
amendments  were  proposed. 

The  Finance  Committee  reported 
that,  under  the  recent  decision  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  in  the 
Fayerweather  will  case,  the  corpora- 
tion would  receive  one-twentieth  of 
the  residuary  estate,  and  that  under 
the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals 
in  the  Phoenix  will  case  the  corpora- 
tion would  take  one-third  of  the  real 
estate  left  by  the  testator;  and  the 
Committee  was  authorized  to  dispose 
of  the  interest  of  this  corporation  in 
any    and    all    lands    belonging    to    the 


estate  of  the  late  Charles  B.  Beck  of 
the  Class  of  '77. 

The  President  laid  before  the  Board 
a  plan  for  the  reorganization  of  the 
Department  of  Architecture  and  the 
course  of  study. 

The  following  nominations  by  the 
Administrative  Board  of  Extension 
Teaching  were  confirmed:  Thomas 
Whitney  Surette,  music;  Frank  Wad- 
leigh  Chandler,  languages  and  litera- 
ture; Mari  Ruef  Hofer,  music;  Wen- 
dell Douglas  Volk,  domestic  art; 
Daniel  Gregory  Mason,  music;  Shir- 
ley Barnes,  physical  education;  Bella 
Conger,  physical  education. 

January  Meeting. — Mr.  Rives  was 
reelected  Chairman,  and  Mr.  Pine, 
Clerk  of  the  Trustees.  The  follow- 
ing-named Trustees  were  elected  to 
fill  vacancies  on  Committees :  Mr. 
Kennedy  on  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, Mr.  Low  on  the  Committee  on 
Buildings  and  Grounds,  Rev.  Dr.  Coe 
on  the  Committee  on  Honors,  Dr. 
Cheesman  on  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation, and  Mr.  Silliman  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Library. 

The  thanks  of  the  Trustees  were 
voted  to  the  anonymous  donor  of  the 
sum  of  $10,000  for  the  equipment  of 
an  electro-chemical  laboratory ;  also 
to  Mrs.  Cornelia  Eaton  of  New  York, 
for  her  gift  of  $5,000  to  be  added  to 
the  Carpentier  Professorship  of  Pedi- 
atrics Fund ;  also  to  the  Weston  Elec- 
trical Instrument  Company  of  Wav- 
erly  Park,  N.  J.,  for  their  gift  of 
twenty-four  electrical  measuring  in- 
struments for  use  in  the  laboratories 
of  the  Department  of  Electrical  Engi- 
neering. 

The    thanks    of    the    Trustees    were 
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also  voted  to  the  anonymous  donor 
of  the  sum  of  $500  to  provide  a  spe- 
cial course  of  lectures  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Zoology  for  the  academic 
year  1904-5;  to  Abraham  Jacobi, 
M.D.,  Willy  Meyer,  M.D.,  J.  Meyer, 
Louis  Pesier,  M.D.,  and  Leonard 
Weber  for  gifts  to  the  Department  of 
Germanic  Languages;  and  to  Mrs. 
Annie  Nathan  Meyer  of  New  York, 
for  her  gift  of  a  photograph  of  a 
mmiature  of  Gershon  Mendez  Seixas, 
trustee  of  Columbia  College  from' 
1787  until  1815. 

It  was  ordered  that  the  roll  of  grad- 
uates be  amended  to  show  that  Wal- 
ter Cutting,  A.B.  '62,  received  the 
degree  of  A.M.  in  1865. 

Amendments  to  the  Statutes  were 
adopted  in  regard  to  the  payment  of 
fees,  and  of  stipends  of  fellows  and 
scholars;  and  several  amendments 
were  proposed. 

The  Committees  on  Education,  on 
the  Library,  and  on  Buildings  and 
Grounds,  submitted  reports  on  the 
Budget  for  1905-6. 

The  President  reported  the  resigna- 
tion of  Professor  R.  S.  Woodward,  on 
account  of  his  election  to  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  Carnegie  Institution, 
which  was  accepted,  to  take  effect 
January  30,   1905;  and  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  Trustees  express 
to  Professor  Woodward  their  grateful 
appreciation  of  his  services  as  a 
teacher  and  administrator  in  Columbia 
University,  and  that  they  heartily 
wish  for  him  success  and  happiness 
in  the  important  post  to  which  he  has 
been  called. 

On  the  recommendations  of  the 
Facility  of  Medicine,  Royal  Whitman, 
M.D.,  was  appointed  clinical  lecturer 
on  orthopaedic  surgery. 

February  Meeting.-Tht  thanks  of 
the  Trustees  were  voted  to  William  G 
Low,  Class  of  1865,  for  his  gift  of  $250 


to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  books 
on  maritime  and  international  law  for 
the   University  Library 

It  was  voted  to  designate  the  lec- 
tures given  by  the  University  each 
year  in  cooperation  with  the  Cooper 
Union  as  the  Hewitt  Lectures,  in 
honor  of  the  memory  of  the  late 
Abram  S.  Hewitt  of  the  Class  of  1842, 
and  that  the  lectures  given  by  the  Uni- 
versity in  alternate  years  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History  be  designated  the 
Jesup  Lectures,  in  recognition  of  the 
services  to  science  of  Mr.  Morris  K. 
Jesup  (honorary  A.M.  1900),  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Museum  of  Nat- 
ural History. 

The  Statutes  were  amended  by  the 
addition  of  a  section  establishing  the 
Ernest  Kempton  Adams  Research  Fel- 
lowship ;  by  changing  the  terms  of  the 
Columbia  and  McKim  Fellowships  in 
Architecture;  by  creating  the  degree 
of  Chemical  Engineer,  and  by  estab- 
lishing four  scholarships  in  the  School 
of  Fine  Arts. 

The  annual  reports  of  the  Sloane 
Maternity  Hospital  and  of  the  Van- 
derbilt  Clinic  were  presented. 

The  President  reported  an  exercise 
of  power  by  the  Faculty  of  Columbia 
College,  involving  a  change  in  educa- 
tional policy,  in  respect  to  the  course 
of  study  for  students  of  the  College, 
and  submitted  the  report  of  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  of  the  Faculty  of  the 
College  upon  the  subject  and  a  mem- 
orandum. 

The  President  also  reported  an  ex- 
ercise of  power  by  the  Faculty  of  Ap- 
plied Science,  involving  a  change  in 
educational  policy,  in  respect  to  the 
course  of  study  and  conditions  of 
graduation  in  the  Schools  of  Applied 
Science  by  the  establishment  in  such 
schools  of  a  four  years'  course  for  the 
training  of  Chemical  Engineers. 
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The  President  also  reported  an  ex- 
ercise of  power  by  the  Medical  Fac- 
ulty, involving  a  change  in  educational 
policy,  in  respect  to  the  requirements 
of  admission  to  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians and  Surgeons  by  prescribing 
Physics  and  Inorganic  Chemistry,  as 
subjects  for  entrance  examination. 

Resolved,  That  duly  registered  stu- 
dents of  the  Theological  Seminary  of 
the  Reformed  Church  in  America  at 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  be  admitted  to 
the  same  privileges  in  Columbia  Uni- 
versity that  are  enjoyed  by  the  stu- 
dents of  the  Union,  the  General,  the 
Drew,  the  Jewish  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  Seminaries. 

A.  Brayton  Ball,  M.D.,  tendered  his 
resignation  as  Professor  of  Clinical 
Medicine,  to  take  effect  February  i, 
1905. 

A  leave  of  absence  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  academic  year  was  granted 
to  Charles  E.  Pellew,  E.M.,  Adjunct 
Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Leaves  of  absence  for  the  academic 
year  1905-6  were  granted  to  Edwin  R. 
A.  SeHgman,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  McVickar 
Professor  of  Political  Economy,  and 
Calvin  Thomas,  LL.D.,  Gebhard  Pro- 
fessor of  the  Germanic  Languages  and 
Literatures. 

Samuel  Auchmuty  Tucker,  Ph.B., 
Tutor  in  Industrial  Chemistry,  was 
promoted  to  be  Adjunct  Professor  of 
Electro-Chemistry  for  three  years 
from  July  i,  IQOS- 

The  University  Council 

October  Meeting. — Douglas  Sym- 
mers  was  appointed  Research  Fellow 
in  Pharmacology  for  the  academic 
year  1904-05- 

Professor  William  H.  Carpenter 
was  elected  Secretary  for  the  aca- 
demic year  1904-05. 

The  following  Scholarships  were 
awarded : 


Presibent's  University  Scholar- 
ship— Clarence  Everett  Gordon,  Clin- 
ton, Mass.,  Geology. 

University  Scholarships  —  Abra- 
ham Berglund,  Chicago,  111.,  Econom- 
ics; Cecil  Shepard  Hines,  Granville, 
Ohio,  Zoology;  Howard  Lee  McBain, 
Richmond,  Va.,  Constitutional  Law; 
Thurston  Mason  Phetteplace,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  Mechanical  Engineering; 
Charles  Frederick  Ward,  Toronto, 
Canada,  Germanic  Languages. 

For  the  last  sentence  of  section  6 
of  the  rules  for  the  award  of  Univer- 
sity Scholarships  was  substituted : 
"  The  recipient  of  any  such  scholar- 
ship may  relinquish  the  income  thereof 
without  waiving  his  right  to  be  desig- 
nated as  a  University  Scholar." 

To  the  rules  of  award  of  the  Rich- 
ard Butler  Scholarship  was  added  the 
following  interpretative  clause : 

"  This  rule  excludes  from  appoint- 
ment in  the  College  or  in  any  Univer- 
sity School  such  students  as  are  al- 
ready members  of  such  College  or 
School ;  but  it  does  not  exclude  gradu- 
ates of  Columbia  College  from  ap- 
pointment in  a  professional  or  non- 
professional school,  provided  always 
that  the  same  student  may  in  no  case 
hold  this  Scholarship  for  more  than 
three  years  during  his  residence  in 
Columbia  University." 

By  resolution  the  Trustees  were  re- 
quested to  invite  the  officers  of  in- 
struction hereinafter  named  to  formu- 
late a  plan  for  the  organization  of  a 
Faculty  of  Fine  Arts  in  Columbia 
University;  such  plan  to  be  submitted 
to  the  University  Council  for  consid- 
eration and  revision  before  transmis- 
sion to  the  Trustees:  Professors 
Hamlin,  Sherman  and  Kress,  of  the 
Department  of  Architecture;  Pro- 
fessors Riibner  and  McWhood,  of  the 
Department  of  Music;  Professors 
Dow  and  Farnsworth,  of  the  Faculty 
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of  Teachers  College;  Professors 
Fletcher  and  Spingarn,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Comparative  Literature;  Pro- 
fessors Wheeler  and  Young,  of  the 
Department  of  Greek;  Professors 
Egbert  and  Olcott,  of  the  Department 
of  Latin;  Professor  Hirth,  of  the  De- 
partment of  Chinese ;  Dr.  A.  L.  Jones, 
of  the  Department  of  Philosophy ;  Mr. 
Edward  R.  Smith,  of  the  Avery  Ar- 
chitectural Library;  and  the  members 
of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Art, 
Messrs.  McKim,  Blashfield  and 
French.  The  present  Committee  of 
the  University  Council  on  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Faculty  of  Fine  Arts 
was  continued,  and  was  empowered  to 
receive  and  consider  any  report  upon 
the  organization  of  a  Faculty  of  Fine 
Arts  which  the  officers  entrusted  with 
its  preparation  may  formulate. 

December  Meeting.— Th^  following 
Committee  on  Commencement,  1905, 
was  appointed:  Professor  H.  E. 
Crampton,  Chairman;  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Buildings  and  Grounds 
(Mr.  Goetze);  the  Secretary  of  the 
University    (Mr.    Keppel). 

By  resolution  the  Faculty  of  Pure 
Science  was  authorized  to  accept  pro- 
visionally a  properly  qualified  gradu- 
ate student  who  offers  research  work 
in  Pharmacology  as  one  of  his  sub- 
jects, with  the  understanding  that  the 
matter  will  be  brought  formally  to  the 
attention  of  the  Department  of 
Pharmacology,  in  order  that  a  proper 
adjustment  of  such  work  may  be 
made. 

The  following  report  of  the  Special 
Committee  on  the  College  of  Phar- 
macy was  accepted  and  its  recommen- 
dations were  adopted: 

"The  special  committee  appointed, 
pursuant  to  a  resolution  of  the  Coun- 
cil adopted  April  19,  1904,  to  report 
upon  the  mode  of  putting  into  opera- 
tion the  new  arrangements  with  the 
College  of  Pharmacy,  submit  the  fol- 
lowing report: 


The  agreement  by  which  the  Col- 
lege of  Pharmacy  became  a  part  of 
Columbia  University  contains  the  fol- 
lowing provisions : 

"  That  the  University,  upon  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Faculty  of  the 
College  of  Pharmacy,  will  confer 
such  diplomas  as  may  from  time  to 
time  be  authorized  by  the  Trustees  of 
the  College  of  Pharmacy  and  ap- 
proved by  the  University,  upon  stu- 
dents and  graduates  of  the  College  of 
Pharmacy  who  may  satisfactorily  ful- 
fil all  the  requirements  of  the  College, 
provided  that  no  student  shall  be  ad- 
mitted as  a  candidate  for  any  diploma 
who  has  not  had  a  preliminary  gen- 
eral education  at  least  equivalent  to 
graduation  from  an  approved  second- 
ary school. 

"  That  the  University  will  confer 
appropriate  degrees,  in  addition  to  a 
diploma,  upon  such  students  of  the 
College  of  Pharmacy  as  may  satisfac- 
torily fulfil  all  the  requirements  there- 
for, as  determined  by  the  Faculty  of 
the  College  of  Pharmacy  in  confor- 
mity with  regulations  to  be  adopted 
by  the  University  Council  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Trustees  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

"That  so  long  as  this  agreement  is 
in  force,  the  College  of  Pharmacy 
shall  grant  no  degrees  or  diplomas. 

"That  the  College  of  Pharmacy 
shall  continue  to  exercise  the  direc- 
tion and  control  of  all  instruction 
given  therein,  and  the  right  to  grant 
certificates  therefor  to  students  not 
candidates  for  a  degree;  and  also  with 
the  approval  of  the  University  Coun- 
cil to  students  who  are  candi- 
dates for  a  degree;  and  shall  ex- 
ercise all  other  corporate  rights  and 
powers  which  are  not  delegated  to  the 
University  by  this  agreement;  but  this 
agreement  shall  not  be  deemed  a  sur- 
render by  the  College  of  Pharmacy  of 
any  powers  conferred  upon  it  by 
charter. 

"  It  was  understood  and  agreed  at 
the  time  of  the  incorporation  of  this 
College  in  the  University,  that  the 
steps  to  be  taken  by  the  University, 
under  the  articles  of  an  agreement, 
would  be  such  as  would  effect  a  tran- 
sition from  the  educational  condition 
then  existing  at  the  College  of  Phar- 
macy to  that  which  it  is  proposed  to 
establish    hereafter,    in    such    way    as 
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would  best  conserve  the  material  in- 
terests of  the  College  of  Pharmacy. 

"  In  this  spirit  your  committee  are 
prepared  to  recommend  action  by  the 
University  Council  which  will  both 
confirm  the  arrangements  at  the  Col- 
lege of  Pharmacy,  as  they  have  here- 
tofore existed,  and,  also,  without  de- 
lay establish,  in  part  at  least,  the  new 
standards  which  it  is  the  aim  of  the 
Faculty  of  the  College  of  Pharmacy 
to   reach  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

"  At  present  the  degree  of  Graduate 
in  Pharmacy  is  conferred  by  the  Col- 
lege of  Pharmacy  for  a  course  of  in- 
struction which  extends  over  two 
academic  years,  of  27  weeks  each,  ad- 
mission to  the  course  being  open  to 
students  who  comply  with  the  legal 
minimum  requirement  of  12  Academic 
Counts,  as  these  are  estimated  by  the 
Regents  of  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  The  tuition  fee 
per  annum  is  $100. 

"  We  recommend  that  the  degree  of 
Graduate  in  Pharmacy  continue  to  be 
given  until  further  action  by  the  Fac- 
ulty and  Trustees  of  the  College  of 
Pharmacy,  and  awarded  at  a  Com- 
mencement, or  other  public  exercise, 
to  be  held  as  heretofore  under  the 
auspices  of  the  College  of  Pharmacy 
itself. 

■"  We  recommend,  further,  that  the 
degree  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemist  be 
granted  by  the  University  at  its  Com- 
mencement to  such  students  of  the 
College  of  Pharmacy  as  the  Faculty 
may  certify  to  have  complied  with  the 
following   requirements: 

"(o)  Secondary  school  graduation, 
the  possession  of  a  48  Count  Diploma 
issued  by  the  Regents  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  the  State  of  New  York,  or  the 
passing  of  an  equivalent  examination 
under  the  auspices  of  the  College  En- 
trance Examination  Board,  or  of  the 
University,  as  a  prerequisite  to  ad- 
mission ;  provided  that  members  of  the 
present  First  and  Second  Year  Classes 
be  permitted  to  attend  examinations 
to  secure  said  48  Regents'  Counts, 
where  they  have  not  already  done  so, 
at  any  time  preceding  the  graduation 
of  the  class  to  which  they  belong. 

"(b)  Attendance  upon  a  course  of 
instruction  for  two  academic  years  in 
conformity  with  the  University  calen- 
dar; provided  that  members  of  the 
present    Second    Year    Class    shall    be 


relieved  from  this  provision,  so  far  as 
concerns  the  academic  year  1903-4. 

"(c)  Payment  of  an  annual  tuition 
fee  of  $150;  provided  that  it  shall  be 
discretionary  with  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  the  College  of  Pharmacy  to 
modify  this  provision  so  far  as  it  ap- 
plies to  students  now  in  the  College. 

"  Conditions  in  the  pharmaceutical 
profession  are  such  that  higher  re- 
quirements for  admission  to  the 
study  of  pharmacy  cannot  be  insisted 
upon  at  the  present  time.  Indeed,  the 
standard  of  attainment  proposed  for 
the  degree  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemist 
is  considerably  in  advance  of  anything 
now  in  existence  in  this  country. 

"  We  recommend,  further,  that  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Pharmacy,  now 
conferred  upon  Graduates  in  Phar- 
macy who  successfully  pursue  a  one- 
year  course  of  graduate  study,  be 
granted  by  the  College  of  Pharmacy 
at  the  close  of  the  academic  year 
1906-7  under  the  present  conditions, 
but  no  longer.  We  recommend  that 
after  the  academic  year  1906-7  this 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Pharmacy  be  con- 
ferred by  the  University  upon  students 
who  have  obtained  the  degree  of 
Pharmaceutical  Chemist  at  Columbia, 
or  who  have  pursued  an  equivalent 
course  elsewhere,  and  have  in  addi- 
tion spent  at  least  one  academic  year 
as  fixed  by  the  University  calendar  in 
graduate  study  at  the  College  of  Phar- 
macy, and  have  paid  the  fee  fixed  by 
the  Trustees  of  the  College  of  Phar- 
macy for  candidates  for  this  degree. 

"  Should  the  recommendations  of 
this  report  be  adopted  by  the  Univer- 
sity Council,  the  result  would  be  that 
the  degrees  of  Pharmaceutical  Chem- 
ist and  of  Doctor  of  Pharmacy  would 
be  added  to  those  now  annually  con- 
ferred at  the  University  Commence- 
ment, and  that  the  degree  of  Graduate 
in  Pharmacy  would  continue  for  a 
few  years,  perhaps,  to  be  granted  by 
the  College  of  Pharmacy  itself  at  a 
Commencement  of  its  own.  It  is  the 
belief  of  the  Faculty  of  the  College 
of  Pharmacy  that  in  a  very  short  time 
the  influence  of  the  University's  pres- 
tige and  the  better  training  offered  by 
the  course  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Pharmaceutical  Chemist  will  cause 
that  degree  to  be  preferred  to  the 
degree  of  Graduate  in  Pharmacy,  so 
that  the  latter  degree  and  the  course 
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leading  thereto  may  be  entirely  dis- 
continued. 

"  The  committee  are  assured  by  the 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Pharmacy  that 
the  adoption  of  these  recommenda- 
tions would  not  do  injury  to  the  Col- 
lege of  Pharmacy,  financially  or  other- 
wise, but  that,  indeed,  they  would 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Trustees 
and  of  the  Faculty  in  carrying  out 
policies  to  which  they  have  long 
looked  forward." 

The  report  of  the  Special  Commit- 
tee on  Extension  Teaching  was  ac- 
cepted and  its  recommendations  were 
adopted  as  follows : 

"  The  Special  Committee  appointed 
by  resolution  of  the  Council,  adopted 
April  19,  1904,  '  to  examine  and  report 
upon  the  entire  question  of  Extension 
Work  in  the  University,'  do  now  re- 
port as  follows: 

"  The  work  of  Extension  Teaching 
has  grown  up  naturally,  because  of 
the  great  demand  made  upon  various 
departments  of  the  University  for  lec- 
tures and  other  instruction  to  be  given 
to  students  not  regularly  matriculated 
or  enrolled  therein.  For  some  time 
past,  Teachers  College  has  maintained 
a  systematic  organization  of  Exten- 
sion Work  and  has  given  instruction 
to  a  large  number  of  students,  both  at 
the  University  and  at  other  points  in 
the  City  of  New  York,  as  well  as  in 
neighboring  cities  and  towns.  Exten- 
sion Teaching  has  brought  the  influ- 
ence of  the  University  to  very  large 
numbers  of  men  and  women  who 
would  otherwise  have  been  deprived 
of  any  of  the  opportunities  which 
Columbia  has  to  offer.  The  develop- 
ment of  this  side  of  the  University's 
work  is  entirely  to  be  commended,  and 
may  be  taken  as  an  evidence  of  the 
desire  of  the  University  to  fulfil  in 
some  measure  its  obligations  to  the 
great  community  of  which  it  is  a  part, 
in  other  ways  than  by  the  formal  in- 
struction of  students  in  residence. 

"  No  difficulties  of  an  administra- 
tive character  that  are  unusual  arise 
in  connection  with  Extension  Teach- 
ing of  this  sort.  The  one  point  to  be 
guarded  is  that  officers  of  the  Univer- 
sity, and  particularly  junior  officers, 
shall  not  be  exposed  to  the  temptation 
to  undertake  more  Extension  Teach- 
ing than  their  strength  is  able  to  bear, 
or    to   undertake    Extension    Teaching 


at  all,  if  to  do  so  would  interfere  with 
their  stated  University  work  and  the 
necessary  preparation  therefor,  be- 
cause of  the  additional  compensation 
which  such  Extension  Teaching 
brings.  It  is  therefore  our  recom- 
mendation that  the  University  Coun- 
cil, in  exercise  of  the  authority  con- 
ferred upon  them  by  the  statute  re- 
lating to  Extension  Teaching,  place  a 
limitation  of  not  to  exceed  three  hours 
a  week  upon  the  amount  of  Extension 
Teaching  which  may  be  done  by  an 
officer  already  giving  instruction  in 
the  University.  Every  officer  of  the 
University  must,  of  course,  constantly 
keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  his  first 
obligation  is  to  his  stated  duty,  and  that 
he  is  not  at  liberty  to  undertake  duties 
additional  thereto  or  outside  thereof, 
if  by  so  doing  he  impairs  in  any  way 
his  efficiency  as  a  University  officer. 

"  Questions  of  doubt  and  difficulty 
arise  when  students  who  find  it  incon- 
venient or  impossible  to  attend  a  given 
course  in  the  University  ask  for  per- 
mission to  attend  an  equivalent  course 
offered  under  the  head  of  Extension 
Teaching,  and  also  when  persons  who 
have  entered  Extension  classes  apply 
to  some  University  authority  to  be 
credited  with  work  done  in  such 
classes  toward  a  University  degree,  or 
a  diploma  in  teaching.  It  is  obvious 
that  regular  students  of  the  Univer- 
sity and  Extension  students  should  be 
treated  as  two  separate  and  distinct 
categories,  and  that  the  passage  from 
one  category  to  the  other  should  be  so 
strictly  limited  and  guarded  that  the 
standards  of  attainment  and  of  Uni- 
versity influence  now  insisted  upon 
shall  not  be  lowered  or  impaired. 

"  Consideration  of  these  questions 
by  your  Committee  has  led  them  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  term  '  matricu- 
lation '  should  be  more  accurately  de- 
fined than  is  at  present  the  case;  and, 
further,  that  the  term  '  matriculated 
student '  should  mean,  everywhere  and 
always  throughout  the  University,  that 
such  student  has  been  actually  re- 
ceived in  some  part  of  the  University 
by  the  appropriate  authority  as  a  can- 
didate for  a  given  degree,  or  diploma 
in  teaching.  In  other  words,  no  stu- 
dent should  be  held  to  be  a  matricu- 
lated student,  or  classed  as  such,  who 
has  not  satisfied  the  requirements  for 
admission  to  some  one  of  the  colleges 
or  schools  included  in  the  University; 
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and  all  students  who  have  satisfied 
such  requirements  should  be  held  to 
be  matriculated  students.  The  fee  of  $5 
paid  by  every  such  student  on  entering 
the  University  should  be  known  as  the 
matriculation  fee.  All  other  students, 
whether  enrolled  at  the  Summer  Ses- 
sion, or  in  Extension  Teaching,  or  in 
any  other  way  than  by  matriculation, 
should  be  known  as  non-matriculated 
students,  and  the  fee  of  $5  paid  by 
them  on  first  becoming  connected  with 
the  University  should  be  not  a  matric- 
ulation fee,  but  a  registration  fee. 
We  recommend  that  the  Trustees  be 
requested  to  establish  this  distinction 
in  the  Statutes  by  amending  the  same 
so  as  to  provide  that  the  fee  of  $5 
now  paid  by  a  student  on  first  con- 
necting himself  with  the  University  be 
not  necessarily  a  matriculation  fee, 
but  either  a  matriculation  fee  or  a 
registration  fee,  as  circumstances  re- 
quire. A  non-matriculated  student 
subsequently  fulfilling  the  require- 
ments for  matriculation  would,  of 
course,  be  credited  with  the  fee  of  $5 
paid  as  registration  fee  on  account  of 
the  payment  due  from  him  for  a  ma- 
triculation fee. 

"  Assuming  this  distinction  between 
matriculated  and  non-matriculated 
students,  then,  in  the  judgment  of  your 
Committee,  the  rules  to  be  laid  down 
to  govern  the  relation  of  Extension 
Teaching  to  the  other  work  of  the 
University  are  very  simple  and  prac- 
tically self-operative.  These  rules 
should,  in  the  judgment  of  your  Com- 
mittee, be  established  as  follows,  in- 
stead of  the  existing  tentative  regula- 
tions agreed  upon  in  June  last : 

"(i)  No  matriculated  student  may 
be  enrolled  in  any  Extension  Course 
unless  the  consent  of  the  Dean  of  the 
Faculty  under  which  he  is  matricu- 
lated has  first  been  obtained  to  his 
enrollment  therein. 

"(2)  No  matriculated  student  may 
claim  credit  for  any  work  done  in  an 
Extension  Course  unless  that  course 
has  been  formally  approved  by  the 
Faculty  under  which  the  student  is 
matriculated  as  equivalent,  in  whole 
or  in  definite  part,  to  a  course  main- 
tained by  such  Faculty,  and  unless  the 
consent  of  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty 
under  which  he  is  matriculated  has 
first  been  obtained  to  his  enrollment 
therein. 

"(3)     No    non-matriculated    student 


may  be  enrolled  in  any  course  statedly 
offered  by  one  of  the  Faculties  of  the 
University  until  he  has  fulfilled  the 
conditions  imposed  upon  special  stu- 
dents by  the  Faculty  in  whose  juris- 
diction the  course  lies. 

"(4)  A  matriculated  student,  on  re- 
ceiving permission  to  enroll  in  an  Ex- 
tension Course,  and  for  whom  pay- 
ment must  be  made  to  the  Extension 
Department  by  that  one  of  the  corpor- 
ations included  in  the  University  to 
which  he  belongs,  shall  be  required  to 
pay  such  corporation  the  amount 
which  will  be  due  from  it  to  the  Ex- 
tension Department  on  his  account; 
provided  that  no  matriculated  student 
.shall  pay  less  than  $15  for  each  point 
of  credit  obtained  in  an  Extension 
Course. 

"  On  July  I,  1904,  Extension  Teach- 
ing was  made  a  formal  part  of  the 
work  of  the  University  by  the  Trus- 
tees, whose  statute  relating  to  the  con- 
trol of  Extension  Teaching  then  took 
effect.  The  provisions  of  the  Statutes 
relative  to  Extension  Teaching  are  as 
follows : 

Definition 

"  Sec.  I.  Extension  Teaching  is  de- 
fined as  instruction  given  by  Univer- 
sity officers  and  under  the  administra- 
tive supervision  and  control  of  the 
University,  either  away  from  the  Uni- 
versity buildings  or  at  the  University, 
for  the  benefit  of  students  not  able  to 
attend  the  regular  courses  of  instruc- 
tion. 

Control 

''  Sec.  2.  The  direction  of  Exten- 
sion Teaching  shall  be  assigned  to  an 
Administrative  Board  consisting  of 
five  officers  of  the  University,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Trustees  for  a  term 
of  three  years  upon  the  nomination 
of  the  President.  The  University 
Council  shall  have  power  to  adopt 
regulations  governing  the  relation  of 
Extension  Teaching  to  the  other  work 
of  the  University. 

Appointments 

"  Sec.  3.  Persons  not  otherwise  in 
the  service  of  the  University  may  be 
appointed,  upon  the  nomination  of  the 
Administrative  Board,  by  the  Presi- 
dent, subject  to  confirmation  by  the 
Trustees,  to  take  part  in  Extension 
Teaching. 
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"  In  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
the  above  statute,  Section  2,  the 
President  nominated,  and  the  Trus- 
tees appointed,  the  following  Admin- 
istrative Board  of  Extension  Teach- 
ing, for  a  term  of  three  years  from 
July  I,  1905:  Professors  James  E. 
Russell,  Dean  of  Teachers  College; 
Adolphe  Cohn;  Franklin  T.  Baker; 
Herbert  Gardiner  Lord;  Frederick  H. 
Sykes,  Director  of  Extension  Teach- 
ing. 

"  The  financial  responsibility  for  the 
work  of  Extension  Teaching  rests 
with  the  Trustees  of  Teachers  Col- 
lege." 

The  election  of  Professor  F.  M. 
Burdick,  as  delegate  to  the  Council 
from  the  Faculty  of  Law;  of  Pro- 
fessor J.  F.  Kemp,  as  delegate  from 
the  Faculty  of  Pure  Science;  and  of 
Professor  H.  S.  Munroe,  as  delegate 
from  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science, 
for  the  term  of  three  years,  1904-1907, 
was  recorded. 

New  Faculty  Committees 
New  Faculty  Committees  have  been 
officially  announced  by  Presider'   But- 
ler as  follows: 

Committees  of  Columbia  CoUcgc 

Committee  on  Program  of  Study— 
The  Dean  (chairman),  Professors  \. 
Cohn,  E.  D.  Perry,  E.  B.  Wilson,  F.  J. 
E.  Woodbridge. 

Committee  on  Admissions— Pro- 
fessors N.  G.  McCrea  (chairman),  W. 
Hallock,  G.  C  D.  Odell,  J.  Maclay, 
W.  A.  Hervey. 

Committee  on  Scholarships— The 
Dean  (chairman),  Professors  H  T 
Peck,  A.  V.  W.  Jackson. 

Committee    on    Honors— Professors 


T.  S.  Fiske   (chairman),  H.  G.  Lord, 
H.  R.  Seager. 

Committee  on  Barnard  Fellowship- 
Professors  W.  Hallock  (chairman), 
J.  H.  Van  Amringe,  H.  Jacoby. 

Committees  of  the  Faculty  of  Applied 
Science 

Committee  on  Administration— 
The  Dean  (chairman).  Professors 
Van  Amringe,  Sever,  Bogert,  Peele. 

Committee  on  Admissions— Pro- 
fessors Miller  (chairman),  Hallock, 
Keyser,  Lovell,  Mayer. 

Committees  of  the  Medical  Faculty 
Committee    on    Administration— The 

Dean   (chairman),  Drs.  Curtis,  James, 

Blake,  Holt. 
Committee       on       Admissions— The 

Dean     (chairman),    Drs.    Huntington, 

Brewer. 
Committee     on     Scholarships  —  The 

Dean    (chairman),   Drs.   Cragin,   Gies. 

Committees    of    the    Faculty    of 
Teachers  College 
Committee  on  Program  of  Studies— 
The     Dean      (chairman).     Professors 
Baker,  Dodge,  Lodge,  and  Thorndike. 
Committee       on       Admissions— The 
Dean      (chairman),      Professors     Mc- 
Murry,   Monroe,  Richards,  and   D.   E. 
Smith. 


The  University  Committee  on  En- 
trance Examinations  for  1905  is  made 
up  as  follows:  Professor  Young 
(chairman).  Professors  Cole,  Hervey, 
Lambert,  McCrea,  Miller,  Rusby, 
Sachs,  and  D.  E.  Smith. 
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THE    ALUMNI 


The  annual  visitation  of  Alumni 
Associations  of  the  West,  made  so 
delightfully  and  effectively  last  winter 
by  Dean  Kirchwey,  was  undertaken 
this  year  by  the  Librarian  of  the  Uni- 
versity— at  the  request  of  the  Alumni 
Council.  These  visits  are  not  made 
with  a  view  to  proselyting,  and  are  not 
begging  expeditions.  They  are  simply 
in  the  nature  of  a  verbal  report  of  the 
work  of  the  year  and  the  general 
status  of  the  University,  made  to  those 
alumni  who  are  so  distant  that  they 
are  unable  to  learn  of  all  this  in  any 
other  way — except  by  catalogues  and 
other  printed  matter,  which  necessarily 
lack  the  power  of  presentation  which 
follows  so  close  upon  personal  inter- 
course. 

Comparatively  few  graduates  from 
the  Arts  (Columbia)  College  are  to 
be  found  in  the  West,  probably  be- 
cause such  a  large  proportion  of  the 
students  in  the  old  College  are  from 
homes  in  this  city,  and  naturally  re- 
main here  or  hereabouts  after  gradua- 
tion. But  the  men  who  have  done 
graduate  work  here,  who  have  made 
special  preparation  for  professional 
life  (including  those  technical  callings 
which  are  properly  known  as  the  new 
professions),  have  scattered  all  over 
the  country,  and  are  to  be  found  in 
every  city  of  the  land.  Practitioners 
of  medicine  who  still  remember  with 
delight  the  inspiration  which  they  re- 
ceived at  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  attorneys  who  went 
straight  to  successful  work  from  un- 
der the  guiding  hand  of  Professor 
Dwight  or  who  have  been  so  fortunate 
as  to  know  the  later  instructors  in  the 
School    of    Law,    architects    who    will 


always  hold  dear  the  names  of  Ware 
and  Hamlin,  engineers  almost  innu- 
merable and  in  every  department  of 
this  applied  science — these  are  the  men 
who  form  the  greater  number  of  the 
active  members  of  the  alumni  asso- 
ciations in  the  West.  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  men  who  have  taken 
their  first  degrees  elsewhere  will  for- 
get or  cease  to  hold  in  affectionate 
remembrance  the  colleges  of  their 
youth,  the  associations  which  have  all 
the  strength  and  abiding  power  of 
those  earlier  days  in  which  the  lad  first 
leaves  home  and  is  master  of  his  own 
time  and  determines  his  own  ac- 
quaintances and  friendships.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  men  who  feel  that 
their  success  in  a  particular  calling  is 
largely  due  to  the  extraordinary  op- 
portunities afforded  by  Columbia  in 
all  graduate  schools,  or  to  the  intelli- 
gent and  expert  ability  and  inspiring 
leadership  of  the  men  who  have  given 
these  schools  widespread  renown — or 
to  both  of  these  combined — are  sure 
to  be  moved  by  a  sense  of  gratitude, 
and  are  willing  and  anxious  for  oppor- 
tunity to  express  this  obligation.  It  is 
to  meet  this  very  sane  and  natural 
demand,  and  to  bring  together  the 
men  who  have  known  Columbia  in  the 
past,  that  these  organizations  and  an- 
nual meetings  have  been  established. 

The  first  meeting  this  year  was  that 
of  the  new  organization  having  its 
home  in  Milwaukee.  Dr.  Louis  G. 
Nolte,  P.  and  S.  '86,  who  has  been 
most  active  in  bringing  Columbia  men 
together  in  this  Queen  City  of  Wis- 
consin, is  now  the  president;  with 
William  J.  Starr,  Law  '86,  as  vice- 
president,    Cornelius    I.    Raring,    Law 
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'83,  as  secretary,  Arthur  C.  Kletzsch, 
College  '93  and  Law  '96,  as  treasurer; 
and  with  an  executive  committee  made 
up  of  Charles  H.  Sheldon,  P.  and  S. 
'68,  Calvert  Spensley,  Law  '69,  and 
Alfred  W.  Gray,  P.  and  S.  '99-  The 
meeting  was  held  at  the  University 
Club,  with  a  good  attendance — Dr. 
Steele,  P.  and  S.  '71,  coming  down 
from  Oshkosh  to  preside — an  office 
which  he  filled  with  unusual  skill  and 
satisfaction  to  all.  The  reunion  was 
peculiarly  happy  in  every  respect,  the 
enthusiasm  was  contagious,  and  for 
nearly  five  hours  (including  dinner 
service)  the  party  were  together — 
hours  spent  in  very  delightful  com- 
panionship, with  most  intelligent  ques- 
tions discharged  at  the  representative 
with  rapid-fire  frequency.  The  sou- 
venirs were  copies  of  the  Columbia 
hymn  printed  in  blue  and  white — a 
hymn  that  was  sung  at  the  opening 
and  close  of  the  evening  with  both  the 
spirit  and  the  understanding. 

The  meeting  at  the  University  Club 
of  Chicago  was  not  as  largely  attended 
— the  thermometer  was  far  below  zero 
and  a  lake  gale  of  fifty  miles  an  hour 
was  blowing  over  the  city  that  even- 
ing: but  the  men  who  came  together 
were  loyal  alumni  and  men  who  had 
won  their  spurs  in  several  professions. 
The  gathering  did  not  break  up  until 
nearly  midnight,  and  conversation 
neither  flagged  nor  went  aside  from 
the  main  object  of  the  assembling.  The 
University  representative  made  a  full 
report,  along  every  possible  line  of  in- 
terest; again  questions  were  many  and 
intelligent,  and  the  interest  of  these 
men  was  evident  and  genuine.  They 
were  sincerely  gratified  to  hear  di- 
rectly from  Columbia,  and  they  took 
pride  and  pleasure  in  the  growth  of 
the  University. 

Some  three  years  ago  the  permanent 
organization  rather  went  to  pieces, 
for   various   sufficient   reasons :   but   it 


reorganized,  only  to  have  its  consti- 
tution and  papers  destroyed  by  an 
office  fire.  At  the  meeting  this  year 
it  adopted  a  definite  constitution  and 
elected  officers.  The  president  is  John 
A.  Ryerson,  College  '85,  and  the  sec- 
retary is  George  S.  Rice,  E.M.  '87. 
The  vice-president  is  still  to  be  chosen, 
and  these  three  officers  with  two  other 
members  to  be  named  will  constitute 
the  executive  committee  for  the  com- 
ing year. 

The  Omaha  meeting  went  by  the 
board  because  of  a  continuation  of  the 
terrible  weather  which  was  then  ex- 
tending over  the  entire  middle  West. 
The  librarian  was  due  in  Omaha  at 
five  in  the  afternoon,  and  did  not 
reach  that  city  until  two  the  next 
morning.  All  train  service  was  de- 
moralized, graduates  could  not  get  to 
the  city,  and  those  living  in  the  city 
being  informed  of  the  necessary  ab- 
sence of  the  University  representative 
gave  up  the  meeting.  But  a  statement 
of  the  more  notable  events  of  the  year 
was  sent  back  from  Denver,  and  was 
printed  in  full  in  the  Omaha  Bee, 
through  the  courtesy  of  Victor  Rose- 
water,  School  of  Political  Science 
'91  and  holding  University  degrees 
granted  in  '92  and  '93;  managing  ed- 
itor of  the  Bee,  and  one  of  the  most 
influential  graduates  in  the  northwest. 
All  alumni  therefore  practically  re- 
ceived the  information  they  most  de- 
sired, although  this  could  not  be  given 
personally:  and  the  general  reading 
public  also  was  reached. 

Denver  has  one  of  the  oldest  organi- 
zations and  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful. This  was  the  tenth  annual  ban- 
quet, and  nearly  thirty  sat  down  at 
table  together,  at  the  University  Club 
—the  walls  of  which  carry  many 
neatly  framed  photographs  of  Colum- 
bia buildings. 

There  was  unbounded  enthusiasm 
and    good    fellowship    from   the    start. 
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The  company  met  at  seven  and  broke 
up  about  half-past  twelve,  although  it 
was  quite  one  o'clock  before  all  had 
left  the  building.  The  further  one 
goes  from  New  York,  the  more  ready 
University  men  seem  to  be  to  come 
together,  to  renew  acquaintances,  and 
to  recall  University  days.  Several 
good  singers  were  present,  care  had 
been  taken  to  have  some  song-books 
distributed,  and  a  pianist  and  violin- 
ist "  assisted."  There  was  music 
from  the  time  the  company  sat  down 
until  the  last  word  was  spoken — 
at  times,  and  at  many  times — which 
added  much  to  the  good  cheer.  There 
is  no  question  that  "  Stand  Columbia  " 
has  made  a  great  hit.  Of  course,  the 
words  were  new  to  all,  but  the  grand 
music  was  entirely  familiar;  those 
present  sang  it  again  and  again  with 
much  spirit,  and  the  copies  were  care- 
fully preserved  and  taken  home  by  the 
alumni  as  souvenirs. 

The  business  meeting,  which  pre- 
ceded the  dinner,  showed  money  in  the 
treasury,  increasing  membership  and  a 
healthy  condition.  The  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year  are  William  V.  Hodges, 
Law  '99,  president,  and  Raymond  Mc- 
Phee,  Law  '02,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  Kansas  City  Association  was 
organized  this  year,  an  effort  made 
easy  by  the  excellent  preliminary  work 
done  last  year  by  Dean  Kirch wey. 
The  attendance  was  almost  as  large  as 
that  at  Denver;  there  was  great  en- 
thusiasm, and  the  walls  of  the  Univer- 
sity Club  rang  with  college  songs — 
closing  again  with  the  University 
hymn.  Again  it  was  early  morning 
before  those  who  had  assembled  were 
willing  to  part  company. 

The  officers  for  the  coming  year  are 
Rt.  Rev.  R.  Atwill,  College  '62,  presi- 
dent, Rev.  Theodore  B.  Foster,  College 
'79)  Jiidge  Henry  L.  McCune,  Law  '86, 
Robert  McE.  Schauffler,  P.  and  S.  '96, 
and    Silas    F.    Shaw,    vice-presidents; 


with  John  C.  Meredith,  Law  '86,  sec- 
retary, and  Edward  G.  Blair,  P.  and 
S.  '89,  treasurer. 

The  meeting  at  St.  Louis  was  held 
at  the  Hotel  Washington,  and  again  a 
large  number  of  earnest  and  loyal 
graduates  assembled.  Again  it  was 
far  into  the  night  before  the  company 
was  willing  to  break  up,  and  again 
there  was  marked  attention  and  inter- 
est. The  Hon.  Julius  S.  Walsh,  Law 
'64,  was  elected  president.  Bishop  Dan- 
iel S.  Tuttle,  College  '57,  was  made 
vice-president,  and  his  son.  Dr.  George 
M.  Tuttle,  College  '88  and  P.  and  S. 
'91,  was  elected  secretary. 

At  all  these  gatherings  there  was 
great  rejoicing  over  the  new  dormito- 
ries, as  the  beginning  of  a  new  Uni- 
versity life  and  spirit;  and  a  very 
clearly  defined  recognition  of  the  place 
and  value  of  a  metropolitan  Univer- 
sity in  an  age  the  chief  characteristic 
of  which  seems  to  be  city-building. 
It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  the 
graduates  of  Columbia  are  rapidly 
coming  to  regard  their  alma  mater  as 
a  national  University  if  not  the  Na- 
tional University. 


The  Alumni  Association  of  Colum- 
bia University  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia held  a  dinner  on  February  18 
at  the  University  Club,  Washington, 
D.  C.  The  meeting  was  largely  at- 
tended and  speeches  were  made  by 
Professor  R.  S.  Woodward,  Secretary 
G.  O.  Totten,  Jr.,  and  others.  Pro- 
fessor Woodward  was  elected  to  hon- 
orary membership  in  the  Association 
and  the  following  officers  were  chosen 
for  the  coming  year:  President,  John 
Cropper,  A.M.,  '70;  vice-presidents, 
W.  R.  Hillyer,  A.B.,  '61,  F.  E.  Leupp, 
LL.B.,  '72,  L.  W.  Glazebrook,  M.D., 
'90,  E.  C.  Barnard,  E.M.,  '84,  repre- 
senting the  College,  school  of  law, 
school  of  medicine,  and  schools  of 
applied  science  respectively;  secretary. 
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George  O.  Totten,  Jr.,  A.M.,  '91 ; 
treasurer,  Marcus  Benjamin,  Ph.B., 
'78. 

The  annual  meeting  and  dinner  of 
the  Cohimbia  University  Alumni  As- 
sociation of  Western  New  York  was 
held  on  Saturday  evening,  March  11, 
and  was  attended  by  Professor  G.  W. 
Kirchwey,  Dean  of  the  Law  School, 
representing  the   University. 

The  thirty-fifth  consecutive  annual 
dinner  of  the  Class  of  1874  of  Colum- 
bia College  was  held  on  Feb.  15,  1905, 
at  the  Union  Club,  New  York. 

Of  25  who  were  graduated,  two 
have  since  died;  and  14  attended  the 
35th  dinner.  Of  the  9  absentees,  3 
have  attended  almost  all  the  reunions; 
5  have  been  frequent  attendants ;  and 
I,  the  vice-president  of  Geneva  Col- 
lege, has  not  been  with  us  since  grad- 
uation, although  he  has  kept  always, 
by  correspondence,  in  close  sympathy 
with  the  class.  Another  who  left  col- 
lege at  the  end  of  his  Freshman  year 
is  also  a  member  of  the  organization 
and  rarely  fails  to  attend.  Then 
there  is  the  Class  Boy,  Lieut.  Hin- 
richs,  U.  S.  A.,  and  last,  but  a  host  in 
himself,  Dean  Van  Amringe,  who 
many  years  since  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  '74.  On  the  other  hand  Presi- 
dent Butler,  Class  of  '82,  was  for  the 
first  time  a  guest  of  the  class  and  was 
elected  to  honorary  membership. 
Being  asked  to  talk  of  the  Columbia 
of  today,  he  gave  a  complete  descrip- 
tion of  the  many  improvements  under 
way.  The  thanks  of  the  class  were 
tendered  to  President  Butler  for  the 
verj'  interesting  information  fur- 
nished; and  assurance  was  given  him 
of  the  appreciation  by  the  class  of  the 
significance  of  his  attendance  at  this 
meeting. 

The  death — in  Arizona — last  March 
of  P.  C.  Bicknell  was  announced  and 
the  secretary  was  instructed  to  com- 
municate   to    his    family    '74's    expres- 


sion of  sorrow  and  sympathy.  Mr. 
Bicknell  left  college  at  the  end  of  his 
Freshman  year.  The  secretary  was 
further  directed  to  obtain,  if  possible, 
for  the  class  archives  a  Freshman 
Class  History  written  by  Mr.  Bicknell 
in  competition  with  Mr.  Reed  for  the 
class  historianship,  resulting  in  Mr. 
Reed's  election. 

Dr.  Cheesman  and  Mr.  Sands,  now 
Trustees  of  the  University,  stated  that 
provision  has  been  made  in  the  Uni- 
versity Library  for  the  reception  of 
Class  Archives.  A  resolution  was  ac- 
cordingly passed  that  the  secretary  of 
'74  deposit  for  safe  keeping  all  the 
present  and  future  records  and  mem- 
oranda of  the  class  in  the  Columbia 
University  Library — the  title  thereto 
to  vest  in  the  Trustees  of  Columbia 
College  in  the  City  of  New  York 
on  the  death  of  the  last  survivor  of 
the  class  of  '74 — subject,  however,  in 
the  meanwhile,  to  right  of  access  and 
temporary  withdrawal  by  the  Presi- 
dent or  secretary  of  '74  or  by  order 
of  the  class.  The  secretary  exhibited 
all  the  old  class  data,  consisting  of 
albums,  scrap-books,  printed  and  un- 
printed  minutes,  full  titles  of  the 
College  periodicals  1870-5,  the  Class 
History,  Class  Pipe,  etc.,  etc.  Messrs. 
Rapallo  and  Reed  promised  to  con- 
tribute further  valuable  Columbiana 
of  our  time.  Messrs.  Cornell,  Reed 
and  Foster,  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Sher- 
man, '75 — a  famous  singer  and  a  guest 
of  the  evening — sang  all  the  old  songs 
they  could  remember. 

Judge  Cornell  forgot  to  bring  the 
Goodwood  Cup,  and  the  Dean  was 
missed  greatly,  and  so,  too,  were  our 
absent  classmates,  Bartow,  Hinrichs, 
Drisler,  Henry,  Harrower,  Kennedy, 
Johnson,  Meyer  and  Waite.  Those 
who,  nearly  thirty-one  years  after 
graduation,  answered  the  roll  call 
were  Messrs.  Spencer  Aldrich,  Wal- 
ter   S.    Allerton,    Charles    R.    Buckley, 
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George  F.  Butterworth,  Judge  Robert 
C  Cornell,  John  H.  Foster,  Dr.  T.  M. 
Cheesman,  George  C.  Kobbe,  Edward 
S.  Rapallo,  S.  Albert  Reed,  B.  Aymar 
Sands,  Rev.  Henry  T.  Scudder, 
Frank  Storrs  and  the  secretary. 

F.  D.  Shaw. 


On  the  evening  of  December  15, 
1904,  the  Class  of  1883  Mines,  held  a 
very  successful  dinner  at  the  Univer- 
sity Club.  The  dinner  committee  con- 
sisted of  J.  Parke  Channing,  Arthur 
L.  Walker  and  George  Renault. 


THE  ALUMNI— NECROLOGY* 


Adams,  Ernest  Kempton,  E.E.  1897, 
A.M.,  1898,  died  at  Watkins  Glen,  N. 
Y.,  from  nephritis  on  July  21,  1904. 
Mr.  Adams  received  the  degrees  of 
E.E.  and  Ph.B.  from  Yale  University 
in  1896. 

Adlington,  Joseph  Augustus,  LL.B. 
1875,  died  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  on  July 
I,  1904.  He  received  the  degree  of 
A.B.  from  Wesleyan  University  in 
1873,  and  that  of  A.M.  in  1876.  Mr. 
Adlington  was  Surrogate  of  Monroe 
County  from  1884-1896. 

Acer,  Harry  Curtis,  A.B.  1889,  died 
July  18,  1899,  at  Waterloo,  N.  H.,  aged 
thirty-three  years.  Mr.  Ager  was  for 
a  number  of  years  a  contributor  to 
magazines  and  leading  daily  papers. 

Allen,  Henry  Whitcomb,  M.D. 
1884,  died  Feb.  5,  1903,  at  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  aged  forty-eight  years. 

Atwater,  Henry  G.,  LL.B.  1871, 
died  of  typhoid  fever  at  East  Orange, 
N.  J.,  on  July  16,  1904,  aged  fifty-five 
years. 

Avery,  Samuel  Putnam,  A.M.  {hon- 
oris causa)  1896,  died  on  Aug.  11, 
1904.  Cf.  Columbia  University 
Quarterly,  September,  1904;  vi,  445- 
446. — December,  1904;  vii,  14-23- 

Avery,  WaUer  Titus,  A.B.  1832, 
died  at  East  Moriches,  L.  L,  June  10, 
1904.     Mr.   Avery  in  early  life  was  a 

*  This  list  includes  the  names  of  all 
Columbia  men  who  died  during  the 
year  1904,  as  well  as  of  those  whose 
decease  has  not  been  previously  re- 
corded in  the  Quarterly  or  in  the 
General   Catalogue  of  1900. 


civil  engineer,  and  helped  build  the 
original  Croton  Water  Works. 

Baker,  Frank  Edwin,  M.D.  1882, 
died  March  i,  1904,  at  Newark,  N.  J., 
aged  forty-eight  years. 

Beam,  John  Rogers,  LL.B.  1874, 
died  in  1903.  Mr.  Rogers  took  the 
degree  of  A.B.  at  Brown  University 
in  1872. 

BiCKNELL,  Pierrepont  Constable,  a 
member  of  the  Class  of  1874,  College, 
died  at  his  home  in  Phoenix,  Arizona, 
in  March,  1904. 

Bird,  John  Sterling,  M.D.  1863,  died 
April  3,  1900.  Dr.  Bird  had  occupied 
the  positions  of  Health  Officer,  Hyde 
Park,  N.  Y.,  and  of  President  of  the 
Dutchess  County  Medical  Society. 

BissELL,  Philip,  A.B.  1897,  M.D. 
1902,  died  April  9,  1904,  aged  twenty- 
eight  years.  He  was  an  interne  at 
the  New  York  Hospital  from  1902  to 
1904.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  Society. 

Board,  Ben  Curry,  a  non-graduate 
in  the  School  of  Medicine,  died  Dec. 
28,  1903,  at  Chester,  N.  Y. 

Boyd,  Richard  Vendome,  Ph.B.  1881, 
died  of  pneumonia  May  4,  1903,  at 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  aged  thirty-six 
years. 

Brittain,  Alexander  Algeo,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Class  of  1905,  died  during 
the  summer  of  1904  at  his  home  in 
Hoboken,  N.  J.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Theta  Delta  Chi  Fraternity. 

Browning,  John  Hammell  Brower, 
M.D.  1883,  died  at  Smithtown 
Branch,    L.    L,    March    16,    1903.     He 
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was  a  Fellow  of  the  American  Geo- 
graphical Society. 

BusHONG,  Charles  Henry,  M.D. 
1885,  died  Dec.  20,  1903,  aged  forty- 
seven  years.  He  was  Medical  Exam- 
iner of  the  Pension  Department. 

Cameron,  Harry  De  Haven,  M.D. 
1889,  died  Sept.  4,  1903,  of  consump- 
tion at  Pony,  Montana. 

Canfield,      Augustus      Cass,      E.M. 

1877,  died  at  Aiken,  S.  C,  March  25, 
1904,  aged  fifty.  He  received  the  de- 
gree of  A.B.  from  Princeton  in  1874. 

Carryl,  Guy  Wetmore,  died  April 
I,  1904.  Cf.  Columbia  University 
Quarterly,  June,  1904;  vi,  393. 

Chapman,  Sherman  Hartwell,  M.D. 

1869,  died  at  New  Haven,  Conn., 
April  15,  1903.  He  received  the  de- 
gree of  A.B.  from  Yale  University  in 
1866  and  that  of  A.M.  in  1869.  He 
held  the  following  positions :  Clinical 
Instructor  Yale  Medical  College,  Lec- 
turer Throat  and  Ear  at  the  same  in- 
stitution. Physician  Connecticut  State 
Hospital,  Vice-President  American 
Laryngological  Society. 

Cole,  Harold  Morris,  E.M.,  C.E. 
1887,  died  recently. 

Cox,  Henry  Miller,  M.D.  1871,  died 
of  pneumonia  April  25,  1904.  Mr. 
Cox  received  the  degree  of  A.B.  from 
Union  College  in  1867.  He  was  Sani- 
tary Inspector  of  the  Health  Depart- 
ment, New  York  City. 

Delafield,  Augustus  Floyd,  A.B. 
1866,  Ph.D.  1879,  died  July  18,  1904, 
at  Noroton,  Conn.,  aged  fifty-eight 
years. 

Dexter,  Orrando  Perry,  LL.B.  1880, 
died  in  Sept.,  1903,  aged  forty-nine 
years.  He  held  the  degree  of  A.B. 
from     Oxford     University,     England, 

1878,  and  that  of  A.M.  1881. 

Dodge,  John  Holmes  Prentiss,  LL.B. 

1870,  died  in  Boston,  Mass.,  on  Feb. 
19,  1904- 

Dolan,   Hugh   Francis,   LL.B.    1877, 


died  of  heart  disease  Aug.  8,  1903, 
aged  fifty-five  years. 

Dooley,  John  Joseph,  M.D.  1890, 
died  Dec.  7,  1902,  aged  thirty-five 
years.  He  was  Surgeon  at  St.  Vin- 
cent's Hospital. 

Drown,  Thomas  Messinger,  LL.D. 
{honoris  causa)  1895,  died  at  Bethle- 
hem, Pa.,  Nov.  16,  1904.  He  received 
the  degree  of  M.D.  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  in  1862,  and  after 
practising  medicine  for  a  short  time, 
studied  chemistry  and  metallurgy  at 
Heidelberg  and  Freiberg.  For  some 
years  he  followed  the  profession  of 
analytical  chemist  in  Philadelphia; 
from  1874  to  1881  he  held  the  position 
of  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  Lafay- 
ette College,  and  the  same  position 
from  1885  to  1895  at  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology.  He  was 
President  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Mining  Engineers  1897  to  1898. 
In  1895  he  was  appointed  President 
of  Lehigh  University,  which  position 
he  held  at  the  time  of  his  decease. 
Mr.  Drown  was  a  high  authority  on 
metallurgy  and  sanitary  chemistry 
and  had  written  a  large  number  of 
pamphlets  on  those  subjects. 

Dwight,  Edward  Foote,  LL.B.  1889, 
died  of  consumption  in  1903  at  Colo- 
rado Springs,  aged  forty-one  years. 
He  received  the  degree  of  B.L.  from 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  in  1887. 
He   was    Assistant   Advocate   General. 

Fawcett,  Edgar,  A.B.  1867,  died  in 
London,  May  2,  1904,  aged  fifty-seven 
years.  After  graduation  he  devoted 
himself  to  literature  and  wrote  both 
verse  and  prose.  Several  of  his  works 
have  been  successfully  dramatized. 
His  best  known  works  in  prose  in- 
clude "  An  ambitious  woman," 
"Fabian  Dimitry,"  "A  gentleman  of 
leisure,"  "  A  hopeless  case,"  "  Purple 
and  fine  linen,"  "  Agnosticism  and 
other  essays."  Mr.  Fawcett  had  trav- 
eled much  in  Europe  and  of  late  had 
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resided  in  London.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Union  Club  in  New  York 
and  the  Authors'  Ckib  in  London. 

Fitch,  Ashbel  P.,  a  member  of  the 
Class  of  1871  Law,  died  May  3,  1904, 
of  apoplexy. 

FiTzsiMONS,  James  M.,  LL.B.  1877, 
died  during  1904,  aged  forty-six  years. 
He  was  elected  vice-president  of  the 
Board  of  Aldermen  in  1899  and  held 
the  positions  of  Justice  and  Chief 
Justice  of  the  City  Court. 

Forbes,  Francis,  LL.B.  1869,  died 
Feb.  19,  1904.  He  received  the  degree 
of  A.B.  at  the  University  of  Rochester 
in  1865.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Industrial  Property  Commission, 
Madrid,  1890,  and  at  Brussels  in  1897, 
a  member  of  the  State  Constitutional 
Convention  in  1894,  and  was  appointed 
a  delegate  to  the  Liternational  Con- 
vention of  Jurists  at  the  St.  Louis 
Exposition. 

Fridenberg,  Edv^ard,  M.D.  1878, 
died  of  apoplexy  Dec.  9,  1903,  aged 
forty-eight  years. 

Gilmer,  William  Benjamin  (Stro- 
ther),  M.D.  1884,  died  in  1900.  He 
received  the  degree  of  A.B.  from 
Mercer  University,   1878. 

Hamilton,  Theodore  Frank,  a 
member  of  the  Class  of  1873  Law, 
died  Dec.  3,  1904,  at  Saratoga,  N.  Y., 
aged  fifty-three  years.  Mr.  Hamilton 
served  two  terms  as  District  Attorney 
of  Saratoga  County. 

Hayes,  Howard  Wortley,  LL.B. 
1882,  died  in  1903,  aged  thiny-five 
years.  He  received  the  degree  of 
A.B.  from  Yale  University  in  1879. 
He  was  Assistant  United  States  Dis- 
trict Attorney  for  New  Jersey  and 
Judge  of  the  First  Criminal  Court, 
Newark,  N.  J. 

Hayes,  John  E.,  LL.B.  1877,  died 
May  25,   1904. 

Hazen,  Allen,  M.D.  1895,  died  of 
appendicitis  Nov.  17,  1903,  aged 
thirty-six  years.    Mr.   Hazen  received 


the  degree  of  A.B.  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Vermont  in  1888,  and  was  med- 
ical examiner  for  the  Mutual  Life  In- 
surance Company  from  1898  to  the 
time  of  his  death. 

Hendricks,  Henry  Harmon,  Ph.B. 
(Chem.),  died  of  apoplexy  May  27, 
1904,  aged   forty-four  years. 

Hildreth,  David  Morgan,  A.B. 
1879,  died  of  consumption  Oct.  13, 
1903,   aged   forty-five  years. 

Holbrook,  Marion  Goodhue,  a  can- 
didate for  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts  in  the  Faculty  of  Political  Sci- 
ence, died  Nov.  23,  1904.  Miss  Hol- 
brook received  the  degree  of  B.L. 
from  Smith  College  in  1901. 

Johnes,  Edward  Rodolph,  LL.B. 
1876,  died  of  blood  poisoning  March 
28,  1903,  aged  fifty-one  years.  He  was 
counsel  for  Venezuela  in  the  Bound- 
ary Dispute. 

Kebler,  John  Leonard,  E.E.  1900, 
died  Jan.  31,  1904,  at  Albuquerque,  N. 
M.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Theta 
Delta  Chi  Fraternity  and  was  Captain 
of  the  1900  Varsity  Baseball  Team. 

Kellogg,  Levi  Merriam,  A.B.  1848, 
died  Feb.  17,  1904,  at  Berkeley,  Cal., 
aged  seventy-four  years.  He  was  for 
a  time  professor  of  mathematics  at 
the  College  of  California.  From  1864 
to  1884  he  served  as  deputy  collector 
of  the  port  of  San  Francisco. 

Kernochan,  William  Seymour,  A.B. 
1842,  died  April  11,  1904,  at  Paris, 
France.  Mr.  Kernochan  held  the  de- 
gree of  LL.B.   from  Harvard,    1844. 

Lathrop,  Samuel  Salisbury,  M.D. 
1900,  was  killed  by  being  thrown  from 
his  bicycle  in  a  collision  with  an  au- 
tomobile at  Norwich,  Conn.,  Nov.  8, 
1903.     He  was  aged  thirty-nine  years. 

Lea,  Overton,  Jr.,  LL.B.  1903,  died 
during  1904.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Alpha  Tau  Omega  Fraternity. 

Lee,  David  Bradley,  A.B.  1856,  died 
of  cancer  Aug.  25,  1903,  aged  seventy 
years. 
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Lewis,  Theodore  Frelinghuysen, 
A.B.  1848,  died  Dec.  26,  1903. 

Lincoln,  George  Francis,  LL.B. 
1875,  died  of  pneumonia  June  23,  1903, 
at  Antwerp,  aged  fifty-three  years. 
He  received  the  degree  of  A.B.  from 
Yale  University  in  1870.  Mr.  Lincoln 
had  been  United  States  Consul  at 
Stettin,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  Consul 
General  at  Antwerp.  He  received 
from  the  French  Government  in  1894 
the  decoration  of  Les  Palmes  Acade- 
miques. 

Lord,  David  Porter,  A.B.  1849,  died 
Nov.,  1904. 

Lyman,  Henry  Munson,  M.D.  1861, 
died  at  Evanston,  111.,  on  Nov.  21, 
1904,  aged  sixty-nine  years.  He  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  A.B.  from  Will- 
iams College  in  1858,  and  that  of  A.M. 
in  1876.  Surgeon  U.  S.  Army  1862- 
62,;  Professor  of  Chemistry  Rush 
Medical  College,  Chicago,  111.,  1870- 
76;  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Dis- 
eases of  Nervous  System  in  same, 
1876-  ;     Professor    Theory    and 

Practice  of  Medicine  in  same;  Pro- 
fessor Practice  of  Medicine  Woman's 
Hospital  Medical  College,  and  attend- 
ing physician  Presbyterian  Hospital, 
Chicago. 

McCoRD,  Hugh  Copeland,  M.D. 
1883,  died  at  his  home  in  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  Aug.  26,  1904.  He  received  the 
degree  of  A.B.  from  Yale  University 
in  1879. 

McIlvaine,  Alexis  Reed,  Ph.B. 
(Arch.)  1888,  died  at  Cedarhurst,  L. 
I.,  on  March  31,  1904,  aged  thirty- 
eight  years. 

Marsh,  Francis  Elston,  LL.B.  1869, 
died  at  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  Feb.  2,  1900. 
Mr.  Marsh  graduated  from  Princeton 
University  with  the  degree  of  A.B.  in 
1867.  He  was  special  master  of 
chancery  in  New  Jersey,  and  Supreme 
Court  Commissioner. 

Martin,     William     Hammet,     A.B. 


1857,  A.M.  i860,  M.D.  1861,  died  Sept. 
3.  1904- 

Miller,  Guy  Bryan,  M.D.  1898,  died 
April  7,  1903,  at  Paris,  France,  aged 
thirty-one  years.  He  received  the  de- 
gree of  A.B.  from  Yale  University  in 
1894.  He  was  a  member  of  the  House 
Staff  of  St.  Luke's  Hospital. 

Mitchell,  William  John,  a  member 
of  the  Class  of  1905,  College,  died  of 
appendicitis  in  June,  1904.  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell was  a  member  of  the  Phi  Gamma 
Delta  Fraternity  and  was  President  of 
King's  Crown. 

Monroe,  Augustin,  LL.B.  1876,  died 
at  Larchmont,  N.  Y.,  June  26,  1904, 
aged  forty-nine  years. 

Morris,  Moreau,  M.D.  1848,  died 
March  17,  1904,  aged  seventy-eight 
years.  Appointed  Health  Commis- 
sioner in  1866;  Superintendent  of  New 
York  City  Health  Department  and' 
State  Cattle  Commission  1870-1872;: 
Surgeon  of  Seventh  Regiment,  N.  G. 
S.  N.  Y.,  1871-1884;  Tenement  House 
Commissioner;  Member  American 
Public  Health  Association;  Member 
of  the  Academy  of  Medicine. 

MoTT,  Joseph  Varnum,  M.D.  1872,. 
died  Jan.  23,  1904,  at  Boston,  Mass., 
aged  fifty-three  years.  He  was  Med- 
ical Director  of  the  Harlem  Dispen- 
sary 1881-82. 

NoRTHALL,  Edward  Arthur,  A.B.- 
1879,  A.M.  1891,  died  during  1904. 

NuTTEN,  Wilbur  Fisk,  M.D.  1863,. 
died  at  his  home  in  Newark,  N.  Y., 
during  1904,  aged  sixty-four  years. 
He  was  one  of  the  best-known  medical 
practitioners  of  western  New  York. 

Nye,  Alvan  Crocker,  Ph.B.  (Arch.) 
1884,  died  June  28,  1904,  at  Gloucester^ 
Mass. 

O'Neil,  Henry  Patrick,  LL.B.  1873, 
died  June  14,  1902,  aged  fifty-nine 
years.  He  received  the  degrees  of 
A.B.  College  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
i860,  and  A.M.  1863;  Ph.D.  New  York 
University,  1893.    He  held  the  position 
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of  Principal  Grammar  School  No.  i, 
New  York  City. 

OsTERBURG,  Max,  E.E.  1894,  A.M. 
1896,  died  during  1904.  He  was  Uni- 
versity Fellow  1895-96,  Associate 
Member  American  Institute  of  Elec- 
trical Engineers,  Honorary  Member 
National  Society  Electro-Therapeutic 
Association,  Vice-President  New  York 
Electrical  Society. 

Otis,  Frank  Alleyne,  A.B.  1861, 
ILL.B.  1864,  died  of  pneumonia  Dec. 
34,  1903,  aged  sixty-two  years. 

Palliser,  Bruce  Sylvester,  B.S. 
(Arch.)  1903,  died  of  paralysis  on 
Sept.  30,  1904.  He  was  an  illustrator 
of  the  1904  Columbian. 

Pauncefote,  Julian  Knight,  Rt. 
Hon.,  P.C.G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  K.B., 
LL.D.  (honoris  causa)  1900,  died 
May  24,  1902.  Lord  Pauncefote  had 
filled  the  following  diplomatic  posi- 
tions :  Attorney-General,  Hong  Kong, 
1865 ;  Chief  Justice  Supreme  Court, 
Hong  Kong,  Chief  Justice,  Leeward 
Islands,  1872;  Assistant  Under-Secre- 
tary of  State,  Colonial  Office,  Great 
Britain,  1872;  same,  Foreign  Office, 
Great  Britain,  1882;  British  Minister 
of  the  United  States,  1889;  from  1893 
to  time  of  his  death  British  Ambassa- 
dor. 

Pell,  John  H.,  A.B.  1852,  died  Feb. 
5,  1902,  aged  seventy-one  years. 

Percy,  Harold  Fairfax,  B.S.  (Arch.) 
£904,  died  in  Paris  in  Sept.   1904. 

Pierrepont,  William  Augustus,  LL.B. 
1876,  died  of  heart  trouble,  Jan.  6, 
1902,  aged  forty-six  years.  He  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  M.D.  from  New 
York  University  in  1882. 

Pratt,  Edwin  Augustus,  LL.B.  1872, 
died  Jan.  17,  1904,  aged  sixty-four 
years. 

Pryor,  William  R.,  M.D.  1881,  died 
Aug.  25,  1904,  aged  forty-six  years. 
Adjunct  professor  of  Gynecology,  New 
York  Polyclinic.  In  addition  to  many 
medical  and  scientific  societies,  he  was 


a  member  of  the  Manhattan,  Colonial 
and  New  York  Clubs. 

Reed,  Stuart  Hanckel,  M.D.  1881, 
died  of  pneumonia  Jan.  6,  1904,  at 
Madison,  N.  J.,  aged  forty-nine  years. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Common 
Council   of   Madison,    N.    J. 

Rhinelander,  Frederick  William, 
A.B.  1847,  died  of  heart  disease  at 
Stockbridge,  Mass.,  in  Oct.,  1904,  aged 
seventy-six  years.  Mr.  Rhinelander 
was  made  a  trustee  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Museum  of  Art  at  its  foundation 
in  1871 ;  he  became  Vice  President  in 
1892,  and  President  in  1902.  During 
these  years  he  did  much  to  bring  the 
collections  of  the  Museum  to  their 
present  perfection.  He  was  a  director 
of  the  Blind  Asylum,  a  member  of  the 
American  Geographical  Society  and  of 
the  Municipal  Art  Commission;  a 
governor  of  the  Knickerbocker  Club 
and  a  member  of  the  Mendelssohn 
Glee  Club. 

Rockwell,  Charles  Hall,  LL.B. 
1869,  died  on  Jan.   i,  1904. 

Rogers,  Henry  Pendleton,  LL.B. 
1875,  died   in  June,   1904. 

ScHAPLEiGH,  Norwald,  a  special 
student  in  the  College,  committed 
suicide  in  Paris,  France,  early  in  July, 
1904. 

Scharps,  Abraham,  a  member  of  the 
Class  of  1902,  Law,  died  Feb.  18, 
1904,  aged  twenty-three   years. 

Smith,  Frederic  Edward,  LL.B. 
1880,  died  suddenly  on  Jan.  26,  1904, 
at  Canon  City,  Colorado. 

Smith,  George  Putnam,  A.B.  1866, 
LL.B.  1868,  died  May  27,  1904,  aged 
fifty-eight  years.  He  was  the  author 
of  a  book  on  the  Game  laws  of  New 
York,  and  a  frequent  contributor  to 
the  magazines.  He  was  a  member  of 
tlie   Psi   Upsilon  Fraternity. 

Smith,  Maxwell,  C.E.  1880,  died 
May  22,  1902. 

Spencer,  William  David,  M.D.  1873, 
died  June  3,   1904.     Dr.   Spencer  was 
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House  Surgeon,  Charity  Hospital, 
1874-75 ;  Attending  Surgeon,  Eastern 
Dispensary,  N.  Y.,  1876;  Clinical  As- 
sistant, Professor  of  Genito-Urinary 
Diseases,  Columbia  University,  1877- 
81.    His  home  was  at  Saybrook,  Conn. 

Staples,  Franklin,  M.D.  1862,  died 
Feb.  23,  1904,  aged  seventy-one  years. 
He  was  elected  to  the  positions  of 
Professor  of  Practical  Medicine  in  the 
Minnesota  State  University  in  1883; 
President  of  the  Minnesota  State 
Medical  Society,  1871 ;  President  of 
the  Minnesota  State  Board  of  Health 
from  1889  until  his  death;  President 
of  the  American  Medical  Association, 
1876;  Member  of  the  Judicial  Council 
of  the  American  Medical  Association, 
1878. 

Swan,  Edward  Henry,  A.B.  1844, 
died  Aug.  30,  1903,  at  Cove  Neck,  L. 
I.,  aged  seventy-six  years. 

Tallmage,  Frederick  Samuel,  A.B. 
1845,  A.M.  1849,  died  June  17,  1904, 
aged  eighty  years. 

Taylor,  Jackson,  a  member  of  the 
Class  of  1904,  Mining  Engineering, 
died  suddenly  of  heart  failure  at  the 
mining  camp  of  Alta,  on  the  summit 
of  the  Wasatch  Mountains,  Utah,  in 
June,  1904. 

Thompson,  Frank,  LL.B.  1867,  died 
Aug.  14,  1902,  aged  fifty-nine  years. 

Ulshoeffer,  -William  Gracie,  A.B. 
1856,  died  Oct.  3,  1904,  aged  sixty- 
seven  years.  He  was  Captain  of  the 
United  States  Volunteers.  He  be- 
longed to  the  Union,  Down-Town  and 
University  Clubs. 


Valentine,    John     Franklin,     M.D. 

1879,  died  of  typhoid  fever,  Feb.  5, 
1903,  at  Richmond  Hill,  N.  Y.,  aged 
forty-five  years.  He  was  Surgeon  of 
the  32d  Regiment  N.  G.  S.  N.  Y., 
Chief  Surgeon,  Long  Island  Railroad 
and  Consulting  Surgeon  of  Nassau 
Hospital. 

Ward,  Frederick  Augustus,  LL.B. 
1864,  died  of  valvular  disease  of  the 
heart  April  29,  1903,  in  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y.,  aged  sixty-two  years.  He  received 
the  degree  of  A.B.  from  Yale  Uni- 
versity in  1862.  He  was  ex-Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of 
New  York. 

Wendt,     Edmund     Charles,     M.D. 

1880,  shot  himself  at  Paris  May  25, 
1903,  at  the  age  of  forty-five  years. 
He  had  studied  at  the  University  of 
Strassburg  and  had  occupied  the  fol- 
lowing positions :  Secretary  New  York 
Neurological  Society,  President  Man- 
hattan Medical  and  Surgical  Society, 
Attending  Physician,  St.  Joseph's 
Asylum,  and  was  a  Fellow  of  the  New 
York   Academy  of   Medicine. 

Wesson,  Frederick,  a  member  of  the 
Class  of  1871,  Law,  was  found  dead 
at  his  home  in  Brooklyn  in  the  early 
part  of  Dec,  1904.  After  practising 
law  for  a  few  years,  he  became  a 
member  of  the  mercantile  firm  of 
Hoadley  &  Co.,  and  after  leaving  them 
built  the  railroad  which  crosses  the 
island  of  Jamaica.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  University  Club  and  the  Down- 
town Association. 


RESOLUTIONS 


Mason,  William  T.,  A.B.  1895,  A.M. 
1896,  LL.B.  1897.  The  following  min- 
ute was  adopted  by  the  Standing  Com- 
mittee of  the  Alumni  Association  of 
the  Law  School  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity on  January  20,  1905 : — 

Since  the  reestablishment  of  the  As- 
sociation in  November,   1902,  William 


T.  Mason  had  held  the  office  of  Sec- 
retary and  had  performed  its  duties 
with  the  careful  and  conscientious  at- 
tention which  was  one  of  his  most 
prominent    characteristics. 

As  a  member  of  the  Class  of  1895, 
College,  and  1897,  Law,  Mr.  Mason 
was  an  earnest  and  faithful  student 
and   gave    early   evidence   of   the   fine 
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qualities  of  mind  and  character  which 
he  was  afterwards  to  display  in  wider 
fields.  As  a  graduate  he  kept  up  his 
interest  in  the  University,  and  con- 
tinued from  time  to  time  to  attend 
lectures,  especially  in  the  Law  School, 
almost  to  the  day  of  his  tragic  death, 
which  occurred  on  January  15.  He 
was  a  loyal  son  of  Columbia,  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  his  Alma  Mater  and 
eager,  at  whatever  sacrifice  of  time 
and  strength,  to  labor  for  her  good. 
He  was  a  devoted  member  of  his  pro- 
fession and  his  ability  and  absolute 
rectitude  were  already  winning  for 
him  the  recognition  which  would  in 
time  have  made  him  a  prominent 
member  of  the  bar,  had  his  life  been 
spared.  He  was  no  less  faithful  to 
his  duties  as  a  citizen,  and  proved  his 
interest  in  public  affairs  by  giving  his 
time  and  efforts  whenever  he  felt  that 
they  could  in  any  way  contribute  to 
the  public  good. 

Mr.  Mason's  modest  and  retiring 
manner  tended  to  conceal  a  deeply  re- 
ligious nature,  but  those  who  knew 
him  well  both  respected  and  loved  him 
for  his  signally  pure  character  and 
conscientious  devotion  to  duty  in 
whatever  form  it  came  to  him.  He 
will  be  greatly  missed  as  an  officer  of 
the  Association  and  as  one  of  its  most 
interested  and  useful  members,  and  it 
is  with  profound  sorrow,  with  the 
deepest  sympathy  for  his  bereaved 
relatives,  that  his  associates  of  the 
Standing  Committee  record  this  ex- 
pression of  their   respect  and   regard. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  undergraduates 
of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 


geons, on  Monday  January  16,  1905, 
the  following  resolutions  were  passed 
with  reference  to  the  decease  of  Dr. 
Churchill  Carmalt: 

Whereas  it  has  pleased  Almighty 
God  in  His  wisdom,  to  take  from  us 
our  former  instructor.  Dr.  Churchill 
Carmalt,  who  has  endeared  himself  to 
each  of  us  by  many  acts  of  personal 
kindness,  and  has  been  our  teacher, 
not  alone  by  precept,  but  by  the  ex- 
ample of  a  noble  life: 

Be  it  resolved  that  we,  the  under- 
graduates of  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  do  hereby  set  forth  this 
expression  of  our  personal  grief  at 
his  loss,  of  our  sincere  appreciation  of 
his  faithful  and  patient  efforts  in  our 
behalf,  and  of  our  admiration  of  his 
conscientious  and  sincere  scientific 
work. 

Be  it  Further  Resolved  that  a  copy 
of  these  resolutions,  fittingly  en- 
grossed, be  sent  as  an  expression  of 
our  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Carmalt,  and 
that  they  also  be  published  in  the  Uni- 
versity papers. 

Signed  for  the  undergraduate  body: 
Fourth  Year: 

Hugh  Auchincloss 

Raynham    Townshend 
Third  Year: 

George  Draper 

Edward  Delavan  Truesdell 
Second  Year: 

Richard  Derby 

Alfred   Stillman,  2nd 
First  Year: 

Francis  J.  Sloane 

J.  H.  Humphreys 
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STUDENT    LIFE 


Edited  by  W.  F.  J.  Piel 


It  is  impossible  to  glance  over  the 
life  of  the  various  student  organiza- 
tions and  to  mark  their  activity  and 
not  to  be  astonished  at  the  large  num- 
ber of  societies  and  clubs  that  are  re- 
ceiving active  support  from  the  stu- 
dents and  are  in  a  flourishing  con- 
dition. The  range  of  these  societies  is 
wide  and  comprises  purely  social,  de- 
partmental, religious,  musical,  and 
literary  clubs.  To  this  list  must  be 
added  such  activities  as  student  jour- 
nalism and  chess;  the  different  class 
activities  properly  complete  the  list. 
Columbia  has  a  large  number  of  clubs 
to  represent  each  division,  and  all  of 
them  may  safely  be  said  to  be  pursuing 
vigorously  their  aims  and  purposes, 
and  almost  in  every  instance  with  a 
large  degree  of  success. 

King's  Crown  has  been  making 
steady  progress  and  has  established 
itself  still  more  firmly  than  heretofore 
with  the  student  body  as  a  factor  in 
undergraduate  life;  its  break  with  the 
old  and  narrow  policy  of  1903-04,  and 
the  creation  by  its  Council  of  a  rally- 
ing-point  for  its  members  is,  doubt- 
less, the  chief  cause  of  the  present 
popularity  of  the  Society.  It  is  now 
the  custom  at  business  meetings  to 
place  at  the  head  of  topics  for  dis- 
cussion matters  of  student  interest.  In 
the  pursuance  of  this  policy  the  So- 
ciety has  already  achieved  one  point 
that  deserves  an  especial  place  in  its 
chronicles.  The  opening  of  Earl  Hall 
to  students  desiring  to  smoke  there 
during  the  day,  must  be  accredited  to 
the  Crown's  untiring  efforts.  The 
work    of    the    Council    also    makes    it 


possible  to  state,  that  the  N on- Ath- 
letic Insignia  Council  has  already 
been  duly  organized  and  is  now  busy, 
preparatory  to  its  making  of  awards, 
with  the  drafting  of  a  constitution. 
This  committee,  consisting  of  the 
Editors-in-chief  of  Spectator  and  the 
Mofithly,  the  Presidents  of  the  De- 
bating Union  and  Chess  Clubs,  and 
the  Manager  of  the  Varsity  Show,  met 
on  December  15  and  elected  the  fol- 
lowing officers:  R.  C.  Lewis,  1905, 
Chairman,  and  W.  F.  J.  Piel,  1905, 
Secretary. 

The  Varsity  Show  Committee  has 
been  signally  energetic,  since  its  ap- 
pointment on  November  9  by  the 
President  of  the  Crown.  It  has  estab- 
lished a  record  for  expediting  business 
and  clearing  up  all  preliminary  work; 
at  this  date  the  cast  and  chorus  of  the 
play  have  had  over  four  weeks  of 
practice  and  rehearsals.  On  Decem- 
ber II,  the  manager  of  the  show  an- 
nounced the  following  patroness  com- 
mittee : 

A.  B.  A.  Bradley,  1905  L.,  chairman ; 
Chalmers  Wood  Jr.,  1905,  R.  S. 
Pierrepont,  1905,  A.  C.  Goelet,  Sp.,  D. 
H.  Browne,  1905,  W.  E.  F.  Bradley, 
1905  S.,  G.  S.  O'Loughlin,  1906  L.,  J. 
G.  Prall,  1905  S.,  J.  B.  Naething,  1907 
L.,  H.  B.  Post,  1906,  R.  S.  Stangland, 
Pg.,  W.  L.  Benham,  1905  S.,  M.  L. 
Cornell,  1905,  K.  M.  Spence,  1906,  N. 
W.  Van  Nostrand,  1905,  H.  P.  Stur- 
gis,  1906,  K.  Gould,  1908  S.,  J.  E. 
Schermerhom,  1907,  L.  L.  Winslow, 
1908. 

On    December     18,    the    committee 
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made  the  following  announcement, 
quoted  from  Spectator: 

"After  much  consideration  of  the 
merits  of  the  shows  submitted,  the 
Varsity  Show  Committee,  consisting 
of  R.  C.  Lewis,  1905,  chairman,  W.  H. 
Adams,  Pg.,  W.  F.  J.  Piel,  1905,  C. 
Wood,  Jr.,  1905,  and  R.  K.  Wupper- 
man,  1907  L.,  decided  upon  a  play  last 
Saturday  night.  The  Show  chosen, 
which  is  a  comic  opera  in  two  acts,  is 
entitled  'The  Khan  of  Kathan.'  The 
music  is  by  H.  W.  Albert,  1905,  and 
the  book  and  lyrics  by  K.  S.  Webb, 
1906." 

W.  H.  Botsworth,  1907  S.,  was  ap- 
pointed Assistant  Manager  of  the 
Show,  by  the  Manager,  on  the  twenty- 
first  of  the  same  month.  During  the 
holidays  "  books "  and  music  of  the 
"  Khan  of  Kathan "  were  issued,  so 
that  on  January  10  it  was  possible  to 
hold  the  first  trials  for  cast  and 
chorus.  By  January  13,  the  members 
and  understudies  of  the  cast  as  well 
as  the  members  of  the  chorus  had 
been  chosen. 

This  excellent  record,  which  is  the 
summary  of  vigorous  action  and  effi- 
cient work  by  the  Manager  of  the 
Show  and  the  Play  Committee,  has 
enabled  the  candidates  for  the  "Khan 
of  Kathan"  to  make  an  earlier  start 
by  almost  four  weeks,  than  any  cast 
or  chorus  for  the  past  four  or  five 
years.  The  book  of  the  play  is  a 
clever  production,  full  of  opportunity 
for  good  acting  and  "mirth-provoking 
situations " ;  the  music,  moreover,  is 
on  a  par  with  that  composed  by  stu- 
dents during  the  past  two  or  three 
years,  is  bright  and  catchy,  and  prom- 
ises to  become  thoroughly  popular 
with  graduates  and  undergraduates 
alike.  With  the  assurances  of  constant 
endeavor  on  the  part  of  the  committee 
and  manager,  the  1905  play  should 
prove  a  complete  social  and  financial 
success.     The    committee    has,    more- 


over, taken  another  step  that  augurs 
well  for  the  success  of  the  "Khan  of 
Kathan."  It  has  not  followed  the  cus- 
tom of  past  years  in  the  selection  of  its 
coach,  but  has  found  a  new  coach  to 
take  his  place.  Mr.  Frank  Lea  Short 
has  been  engaged  to  put  on  this  year's 
Show.  Mr.  Short  has  coached  the 
Yale  Shows  for  a  number  of  years  and 
has  directed  several  Shaksperean  re- 
vivals on  the  New  York  stage.  In 
taking  this  step  the  committee  hopes 
to  obtain  a  greater  variety  of  business 
in  acting  and  in  the  work  of  the 
chorus.  W.  H.  Adams,  1906  L.,  will 
assist  Mr.  Short  as  stage  manager. 

The  social  side  of  the  Crown  has 
also  been  one  of  its  most  pleasant  and 
noteworthy  features.  On  November 
17,  and  December  15,  respectively,  the 
Crown  listened  with  great  pleasure  to 
lectures  by  Professors  A.  V.  W.  Jack- 
son and  J.  D.  Prince.  Professor  Jack- 
son delivered  an  illustrated  lecture  on 
"Persia  and  the  heart  of  the  East," 
in  which  he  interwove  many  Columbia 
reminiscences  and  anecdotes;  needless 
to  say  the  lecture  was  received  with 
much  enthusiasm  and  applause.  Pro- 
fessor Prince's  lecture,  which,  too,  was 
most  enthusiastically  received,  had  for 
its  subject  "Oriental  music,"  and  was 
made  particularly  instructive  by  the 
songs  he  rendered  as  typical  of  the 
art  of  the  East. 

Since  the  Deutscher  Verein's  Kom- 
mers,  given  in  honor  of  Professor 
Karl  Lamprecht,  the  German  Edu- 
cational Ambassador  to  Columbia,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  University's  Anni- 
versary Celebration,  the  Society  has 
been  making  a  most  enviable  record 
for  itself.  Its  most  noteworthy  action 
was  the  decision  to  add  to  the  social 
life  of  Columbia  a  German  play,  to  be 
given  some  time  after  Lent.  Other 
action  by  the  Verein  has  been  the  com- 
pletion of  its  membership,  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  fairly  long  waiting-list, 
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and  the  election  of  its  Bierfuchs, 
Louis  J.  Ehrct,  1908  S. 

On  December  16,  the  Executive 
Chairman  of  the  Society  appointed  the 
following  play  committee  to  act  in 
cooperation  with  the  Deutscher  Kreis 
of  Barnard  in  the  performance  of  a 
German  play: 

Mr.  W.  A.  Braun,  of  the  Germanic 
Department  of  Barnard,  O.  R.  Hous- 
ton 1906  L.,  W.  E.  Metzenthin,  Phil., 
R.  Conried,  1907,  and  L.  J.  Ehret,  1908 
S.  On  January  15,  the  joint  play  com- 
mittee announced  its  selection  of  a  play 
to  have  resulted  in  the  choice  of  "Der 
Herr  Senator,"  the  combined  produc- 
tion of  the  well-known  German  play- 
wrights, Gustav  Kadelburg  and  Franz 
Schoenthan.  G.  A.  Younger,  1905, 
has  been  elected  manager  of  the  play 
and  R.  Conried,  1907,  stage  manager. 
Herr  Jacques  Horwitz,  of  the  staff  of 
Director  Heinrich  Conried,  of  the 
Irving  Place  Theatre,  has  been 
secured  as  the  coach  of  the  play  and 
under  his  direction  great  success  is 
expected  for  its  performance. 

During  the  past  four  months,  the 
Verein  has  listened  to  a  number  of 
entertaining  and  instructive  lectures. 
Dr.  Rudolf  Tombo,  Sr.,  of  the  Ger- 
manic Department,  delivered  two  ad- 
dresses during  the  first  semester,  on 
"Ersiehung  in  England,  Frankreich 
und  Deutschland"  and  "  Der  Wort- 
schatz  dcr  deutschen  Sprache."  Pro- 
fessor Prince  delivered  his  lecture 
"  Orientalische  Musik,"  for  the  first 
time,  before  the  Verein  and  on  No- 
vember 28  Dr.  George  Kriehn,  per- 
manent guest  of  the  Society,  favored 
the  Verein  with  an  interesting  lecture 
on  "  Altdeutsche  und  Niederldndische 
Kuntswerke  im  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum.".  On  January  16,  W.  E.  Metzen- 
thin, Phil.,  was  introduced  as  the  first 
student-member  to  lecture  during  the 
year.      He    read    an    interesting   paper 


on  "Pennsylvania  Deutsche  und 
Deutsch." 

Among  the  prominent  Germans, 
entertained  by  the  Verein  during  the 
term,  mention  should  be  made  of 
Professor  Ludwig  Quidde,  Ph.D.,  Im- 
perial German  Representative  to  the 
Peace  Conference  at  Boston;  Pro- 
fessor Leopold  Bahlsen,  Ph.D.,  Im- 
perial Director  of  the  German  Edu- 
cational Exhibit  at  St.  Louis  and  hon- 
orary member  of  the  Deutscher 
Verein;  and  Herr  Louis  Viereck,  late 
member  of  the  Reichstag  and  honor- 
ary member  of  the  Verein. 

The  Societe  Frangaise  has  had  one 
or  two  meetings  during  the  semester, 
its  chief  business  having  been  the 
selection  of  a  play  to  be  given  immedi- 
ately after  the  Easter  recess.  The 
society  will  attempt  the  production  of 
Moliere's  "  Le  Mcdecin  malgre  lui." 
On  January  23,  the  following  com- 
mittee was  appointed  and  empowered 
to  make  all  arrangements  for  its  pro- 
duction : 

F.  Lage,  1907  S.,  temporary  chair- 
man ;  L.  A.  J.  Mercier,  Pg.,  R.  A. 
Camprubi,  Sp.,  J.  B.  Spencer,  1907  S., 
E.  V.  Kehrlein,  1907,  R.  Hoguet, 
1905  L.,  H.  E.  Clark,  1907,  O.  R.  Hous- 
ton, 1905  L.,  C.  Collins,  Pg.,  ex-officio, 
and  M.  H.  Muller,  of  the  French  De- 
partment, advisory  member.  M. 
Lesueur,  who  coached  the  members  of 
last  year's  cast,  will  again  assume  his 
duties  with  the  candidates  for  the  1905 
performance. 

Unusual  activity  has  characterized 
the  work  of  the  Classical  Club  during 
the  term.  A  number  of  successful 
meetings  have  been  held  and  decidedly 
interesting  papers  have  been  presented. 
On  November  18,  Professor  C.  G. 
Herbermann  of  the  College  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  delivered  an  address  on 
the  "Future  of  the  Classics." 

The  society  bids  fair  to  repeat  and 
even    better    its    record    of    last    year. 
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At  its  annual  elections,  held  at  the 
club's  first  meeting,  the  following  of- 
ficers were  elected  for  the  academic 
year  1904-5 :  President,  Professor 
Egbert ;  vice-president,  Miss  Fowler, 
and  secretary-treasurer,  Dr.  Guernsey. 

The  English  Graduate  Club  has  been 
unusually  active  this  year,  having  held 
a  large  number  of  meetings  that  were 
exceptionally  well  attended.  About 
thirty  men  were  present  at  the  opening 
meeting,  held  on  October  9.  A  con- 
stitution, regulating  the  number  of 
meetings  and  their  character,  was 
adopted  on  this  day  and  officers  were 
elected  as  follows:  President,  A.  H. 
Nason,  Bowdoin,  '99  ;  secretary  and 
treasurer,  W.  B.  Otis,  University  of 
Iowa,  1901 ;  executive  committee,  E. 
K.  Graham,  University  of  North 
Carolina ;  N.  W.  Barnes,  Columbia, 
1903;    H.   G.    Paul,   Michigan,   '97. 

About  fifty  members  of  the  English 
department,  faculty  and  students,  met 
on  November  9  and  formed  a  journal 
club.  Professor  Neilson  outlined  the 
plan  of  the  organization ;  namely,  to 
assign  the  leading  journals  which 
pertain  to  the  English  field  to  the 
members  of  the  club  and  at  stated 
intervals  to  hear  reports  on  the  same. 
Reviews  of  the  most  important  new 
books  will  also  be  made  from  time  to 
time. 

The  organization  is  known  as  the 
English  Journal  Club.  It  has  held  one 
or  two  successful  meetings  during  the 
past  half-year. 

On  November  21,  Judge  Edward 
Patterson  of  the  Appellate  Division 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  addressed  the 
members  of  the  Law  School  Club,  on 
the  subject  of  "The  profession  of  law 
and  the  relation  of  lawyers  to  it."  A 
large  delegation  of  law  students  was 
present  and  the  address  was  well  re- 
ceived; the  meeting,  needless  to  say, 
was  successful  from  every  point  of 
view.     Dean   Kirchwey  and   Professor 


Scott  were  the  other  speakers  of  the 
evening.  The  election  of  officers  for 
the  ensuing  year  resulted  as  follows : 
President,  R.  S.  Gast,  1905  L. ;  vice- 
president,  W.  C.  Morrow,  1906  L. ; 
secretary,  E.  H.  Updike,  1906  L. ; 
treasurer,  E.  G.  Budington,  1905  L. ; 
executive  committee,  P.  Beale,  1905  L., 
G.  McAneny,  1907  L. 

The  Romance  and  Swedish  Clubs 
seem  to  have  passed  out  of  the  sphere 
of  student  activities,  so  that  space  will 
hereafter  be  reserved  for  them  in  the 
Quarterly  elsewhere  than  under  Stu- 
dent Life. 

In  honor  of  the  Mikado's  birthday 
the  Japanese  Club  of  Columbia  held 
a  reception  on  the  evening  of  Novem- 
ber 3,  in  Mannerchor  Hall  of  this  city. 
Nearly  five  hundred  Japanese  were 
present.  The  guest  of  honor  was  Mr. 
W.  Uchida,  Japanese  Consul  General 
at  New  York  and  the  other  speakers 
were  Mr.  Moriga  and  the  Rev.  Bishop 
M.  C.  Harris.  This  is  the  only  meet- 
ing of  the  club  that  has  been  reported 
to  any  of  the  University  publications. 

A  number  of  students  interested  in 
the  study  of  Indo-Iranian  were  enter- 
tained by  Professor  A.  V.  W.  Jack- 
son, on  November  17,  at  a  dinner 
given  to  Mr.  Montgomery  Schuyler 
Jr.,  Consul-General  to  Siam,  and  as  a 
result  of  their  discussion,  formed  the 
Indo-Iranian  Club.  The  society  has 
for  its  object  the  consideration  of  all 
matters  pertaining  to  the  study  of  the 
Indo-Iranian   languages. 

The  Sigma  Xi  and  Tau  Beta  Pi 
honorary  fraternities  have  held  several 
successful  meetings  during  the  first 
half-year. 

A  marked  change  seems  to  have 
come  over  the  various  social  organiza- 
tions of  the  Schools  of  Applied  Sci- 
ence. The  Chemical  Society,  a  host 
upon  so  many  occasions  of  note  in  the 
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past,  has  not  entertained  but  once  thus 
far  nor  does  it  seem  to  have  held  meet- 
ings. The  Electrical  Engineering  So- 
ciety seems,  by  its  present  activity, 
destined  to  succeed  to  the  place  held 
by  the  older  club.  Moreover,  the  Ar- 
chitectural Society,  in  previous  years 
little  spoken  of,  is  now  coming  to  the 
fore  and  making  itself  known  to  the 
campus.  On  the  other  hand,  several 
societies,  formerly  very  prominent, 
have  not  been  at  all  active  during  the 
first  term. 

The  Chemical  Society  has  held  but 
one  meeting  during  the  first  term,  that 
on  February  2,  which  was  also  the 
occasion  for  an  informal  dinner  given 
in  honor  of  Professor  Pellew  and  Mr. 
Pickard,  1904  S.,  the  former  President 
of  the  society. 

The  Electrical  Engineering  Society, 
founded  last  year,  has  held  several 
meetings,  to  date,  all  of  which  have 
been  successful.  The  Club  seems  to 
have  been  established  on  a  sound  basis 
this  year  and  promises  to  carry  on  its 
work  with  greater  regularity  than  was 
the  case  last  year.  Since  the  Anni- 
versary Celebration,  in  which  the  so- 
ciety took  so  prominent  a  part,  it  has 
listened  to  a  lecture  on  the  "Nernst 
lamp,"  delivered  by  Mr.  Barton,  on 
the  evening  of  December  14,  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Nernst  Lamp  Company, 
7  West  34  street. 

About  fifty  students  and  a  number 
of  professors  attended  the  second  an- 
nual dinner  of  the  University  Archi- 
tectural Society  on  October  28,  at  the 
Cafe  Francis,  53  West  35  Street.  No 
formal  speeches  were  made  but  an  in- 
formal report  upon  the  work  of  the 
year  was  read  by  Professor  A.  D.  F. 
Hamlin,  head  of  the  Department  of 
Architecture. 

In  the  musical  world  at  the  univer- 
sity rather  less  than  is  usually  the  case 
has  been  accomplished.     The  Glee  and 


Mandolin  Clubs  seem  to  have  been 
going  from  bad  to  worse.  The  man- 
agement has  changed  three  times  ; 
there  is  now  no  leader;  difficulties 
have  arisen  in  securing  good  dates  for 
concerts;  and  finally,  the  student  sup- 
port of  the  clubs  has  been  practically 
nil.  Active  interest  in  another  direc- 
tion has  resulted  in  the  revival  of  the 
old  Banjo  Club,  and  a  new  and  most 
successful  departure  has  signalized 
the  installation  of  Professor  Corne- 
lius Riibner  at  the  head  of  the  De- 
partment of  Music:  the  organization 
of  a  mixed  university  chorus  of  over 
two  hundred  voices.  There  has  been 
little  activity  in  any  other  branch  of 
music  among  the  students,  and  with 
the  two  exceptions  mentioned  above 
the  season  has  been  remarkably  dull 
in  comparison  with  former  years. 

The  Philharmonic  Society  under  the 
leadership  of  Mr.  Hinrichs  has  been 
more  active  than  any  of  the  other 
musical  organizations.  Its  first  reg- 
ular concert  was  given  in  the  Horace 
Mann  auditorium  on  December  15, 
although  a  public  rehearsal  was  also 
held  during  the  Anniversary  Celebra- 
tion. Its  second  concert  was  given  on 
February  2,  at  St.  Michael's  Church, 
New  York.  Both  concerts  were  very 
successful.  At  this  writing  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  for  a  concert 
at  Horace  Mann  School,  to  be  given 
on  March  2,  and  other  concerts  are 
to  be  held  later. 

Students  to  the  number  of  two  hun- 
dred have  answered  the  call  of  Presi- 
dent Butler  to  organize  a  University 
Chorus,  and  Dr.  Riibner  is  now  drill- 
ing them,  with  a  view  towards  making 
this  organization  permanent. 

F.  L.  C. 

Debating  has  been  receiving  added 
attention  of  late  and  the  outlook  for 
the  debates  of  the  triangular  league 
is    indeed   favorable.     The   completion 
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of  all  arrangements  for  the  contests 
of  this  league  has  been  the  chief  busi- 
ness of  the  Debating  Union  during  the 
term.  The  Philolexian  Society  is 
making  arrangements  for  an  interclub 
debate  with  the  Philodemic  Society  of 
Georgetown  University.  The  Barnard 
Literary  Association  has  already 
achieved  the  distinction  of  an  inter- 
club and  university  victory,  by  defeat- 
ing the  Zelosophic  Society  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  At  this 
writing  both  of  the  College  organiza- 
tions are  preparing  for  the  triangular 
league  debates.  The  Freshman  So- 
ciety has  been  active  and  is  getting 
ready  for  its  contest  with  the  Sopho- 
more debating  team.  The  increased 
attention  given  to  debating  is  further 
testified  to  by  the  formation  among 
students  in  the  Law  School  of  the 
Law  Forum. 

The  Debating  Union  has  set  in  mo- 
tion the  machinery  for  the  two  inter- 
collegiate debates  which  Columbia 
will  be  entered  in  on  March  lo.  The 
subject  of  the  debates  is:  "Resolved, 
that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission should  be  vested  with  author- 
ity, after  full  hearing  of  any  formal 
complaint,  to  prescribe  the  maximum 
reasonable  and  equitable  railroad  rates 
to  be  substituted  for  those  found  un- 
reasonable and  discriminating;  the 
order  of  the  Commission,  unless  sus- 
pended by  writ  of  injunction  of  a 
United  States  Circuit  Court,  to  be- 
come operative  at  the  expiration  of 
thirty  days  notice  to  the  carrier,  and 
to  continue  in  force  thereafter  unless 
suspended  by  order  of  a  Federal  Cir- 
cuit Court."  Columbia  will  be  repre- 
sented by  two  teams,  one  of  which 
will  support  the  affirmative  of  the 
subject  against  Cornell  in  New  York 
and  the  other  the  negative  against 
Pennsylvania  in  Philadelphia.  The 
two  debates  will  be  held  simultane- 
ously.   Trials  for  the  two  teams  were 


held  on  February  2  and  8,  and  a  large 
number  of  men  were  brought  out  and 
put  to  work  under  O.  R.  Houston, 
1906  L.,  selected  captain  of  the  team 
by  the  Debating  Union.  The  men 
will  be  coached  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Ring- 
wait,  sometime  instructor  in  public 
speaking  at  Columbia  and  a  coach  of 
several  former  debating  teams,  and 
Mr.  F.  X.  Carmody,  instructor  in  elo- 
cution, and  a  coach  of  old  Columbia 
intercollegiate  debaters.  The  intercol- 
legiate debates  this  year  are  held  un- 
der the  regulations  of  the  triang^ular 
debate  league,  formed  by  Columbia, 
Cornell  and  Pennsylvania  two  years 
ago. 

The  Philolexian  Society  has  enjoyed 
a  successful  three  months,  since  its 
last  report  to  the  Quarterly.  Its 
meetings  have  been  well  attended  and 
its  exercises  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive. On  December  13,  the  Society 
held  a  very  successful  social  meeting. 
The  expected  contest  with  Hamilton 
College  on  February  22,  the  last  in  a 
series  of  three,  the  first  and  second  of 
which  were  won  respectively  by  Ham- 
ilton and  Philolexian,  was  brought  to 
nought  by  the  refusal  of  Hamilton  to 
enter  into  it.  A  committee  of  the 
Society  is  now  negotiating  with  the 
Philodemic  Society  of  Georgetown 
University,  with  a  view  to  arranging 
a  debate  in  Washington  on  March  3. 
The  following  officers  of  the  Societv 
for  the  current  semester  have  been 
chosen:  President,  W.  R.  Porter, 
1906;  vice-president,  C.  L.  Williams, 
1906;  secretary,  P.  A.  Gordon,  1907; 
treasurer.  Grant  Burns,   1906. 

The  Barnard  Literary  Association 
has  likewise  been  successful.  On  De- 
cember 20,  a  team  representing  the 
association  met  the  Zelosophic  Society 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in 
Philadelphia  and  defeated  it,  success- 
fully defending  the  affirmative  of  the 
question,  "Resolved,  That  the  second 
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portion  of  section  two  of  the  four- 
teenth amendment  of  the  Constitution 
be  rigorously  enforced."  The  team 
was  composed  of  W.  S.  Messer,  1905, 
W.  L.  Caswell,  1906,  H.  Harper,  1905, 
and  R.  W.  Dox,  1907,  alternate.  Bar- 
nard was  defeated  by  Zelosophic  last 
year  in  the  first  of  their  annual  inter- 
society  debates.  The  only  other  pub- 
lic debate  of  the  association  this  year 
will  be  with  Philolexian  in  April. 
The  officers  of  Barnard  for  this 
semester  are:  President,  H.  Harper, 
1905;  vice-president,  W.  L.  Caswell, 
1906;  secretary,  W.  L.  Essex,  1906; 
treasurer,  B.  M.  Kaye,  1905. 

A  Freshman  Debating  Society  was 
organized  early  in  the  year  with  a 
membership  of  about  twenty-five.  It 
holds  its  meetings  weekly.  A  contest 
with  the  Freshman  debaters  of  some 
eastern  college  is  contemplated  in  ad- 
dition to  the  annual  Sophomore- 
Freshman  contest  in  May.  The  of- 
ficers of  the  Society  are:  President, 
F.  A.  Higgins;  vice-president,  W.  A. 
Kellogg;  secretary,  E.  F.  Griifin; 
treasurer,  W.  Haller. 

The  Law  Forum,  a  debating  organi- 
zation composed  of  members  of  the 
School  of  Law,  was  organized  at  the 
end  of  the  last  semester.  Its  purpose 
is  to  afford  its  members  a  more  effici- 
ent practice  in  public  speaking  and 
debate  than  they  seem  to  think  is  af- 
forded by  the  two  undergraduate  so- 
cieties. The  Forum  has  been  well 
received  by  the  law  students  and  bids 
fair  to  do  well.  G.  H.  B. 

The  record  of  the  Chess  Club,  al- 
though not  as  good  as  in  previous 
years  and  although  it  bears  upon  it 
a  considerable  number  of  defeats,  is, 
nevertheless,  worthy  of  some  favor- 
able comment.  The  club,  following 
the  example  of  other  organizations, 
has  this  year  contested  with  a  large 
number  of  expert  teams  and  has  not, 
naturally,    been   the   victor.     The    rec- 


ords  of  preparatory  games   is  as  fol- 
lows : 

Manhattan  Chess  Club,  $¥2',  Co- 
lumbia, 2y2. 

Brooklyn  Chess  Club,  5;  Columbia, 
4- 

Other  games,  played  against  teams 
of  less  note,  have  resulted  in  victories 
for  Columbia.  This  record  deserves 
more  of  praise  than  blame  and,  in- 
deed, led  chess  enthusiasts  to  believe 
that  Columbia  would  win  the  intercol- 
legiate championship.  They  were, 
however,  fated  to  be  sorely  disap- 
pointed. Harvard  took  the  honors  in 
the  intercollegiate  chess  tournament, 
which  was  held  on  December  22,  23 
and  24,  winning  a  total  number  of  ZY^ 
games.  Princeton  was  second  with  6, 
Columbia  third  with  SJ/^,  and  Yale 
last  with  4  games  won.  The  individ- 
ual score  of  the  Columbia  team  fol- 
lows: 

W.      L. 

1  G.  W.  Tucker,  Jr.,  1905.2        i 

2  J.    Tolins,    1905 214       Yz 

3  L.  J.  Wolff,  1908 Y2     2Y2 

4  A.   Lazinsk,    1905 Y2     2Y2 

5/2  6Y2 
At  the  meeting  of  the  delegates 
from  the  four  colleges,  held  during 
the  tournament,  the  following  men 
were  appointed  a  committee  to  enter 
into  negotiations  with  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
a  cable  chess  match : 

G.  W.  Tucker,  Jr.,  Columbia,  chair- 
man; P.  W.  Bridgman,  Harvard;  W. 
Mowrey,  Princeton ;  and  W.  N.  Wood- 
bury, Yale.  The  match  will  probably 
take  place  during  the  last  week  of 
April.  The  American  side  of  the 
match  will  be  played  at  the  home  of 
Mr.  Isaac  L.  Rice,  89th  Street  and 
Riverside  Drive. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Columbia  chess 
team  immediately  after  the  intercol- 
legiate   tournament,    J.    Tolins,    1905, 
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was  elected  captain  of  next  year's 
team. 

On  February  7  word  was  received 
by  the  committee  that  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  Universities  accept  the 
challenge  for  a  match  with  a  team 
chosen  from  Columbia,  Harvard,  Yale 
and  Princeton  players.  The  Ameri- 
can players  have  been  working  hard 
and  can  be  relied  on  to  make  a  good 
showing.  As  the  English  team  is  al- 
most entirely  composed  of  experienced 
men,  an  interesting  and  exciting  con- 
test is  expected. 

The  officers  of  the  club  are :  Presi- 
dent, G.  W.  Tucker,  Jr.,  1905 ;  man- 
ager, J.  Tolins,  1905 ;  and  treasurer, 
H.  W.  Gerhard,  1906.  The  club,  as 
a  club,  has  been  very  energetic  and 
has  enlisted  a  large  number  of  en- 
thusiasts from  the  Freshman  class. 
A  Freshman  team,  with  L.  J.  WolflF 
as  captain,  has  been  organized. 

A  survey  of  the  life  of  the  various 
student  publications  during  the  past 
semester  reveals  a  rather  unique  situ- 
ation. Jester,  last  year  practically 
given  up  as  a  failure,  has  been  resus- 
citated and  is  now  issuing,  it  is  true, 
with  some  irregularity,  but  its  num- 
bers maintain  a  very  fair  standard, 
and  while  not  yet  deserving  of  a  high 
place  among  college  comic  periodicals, 
it  nevertheless  reflects  some  credit  on 
Columbia.  The  Monthly  has  forsaken 
its  ambitious,  illustrated  numbers  and 
is  now  more  staid  and,  perhaps,  more 
literary  in  tone.  Spectator  has  con- 
tinually improved  and  is  now  consid- 
ered as  being  in  the  foremost  rank 
of  collegiate  dailies.  As  against  its 
success  there  is  the  more  or  less  suc- 
cessful career  of  the  1905  Calendar. 
The  1906  Columbian — it  seems  to  have 
become  a  rule  that  the  Columbian 
shall  not,  in  spite  of  promises,  appear 
before  Christmas — has  at  the  date  of 
writing  still  to  make  its  appearance. 


On  its  news  side  the  Spectator  is 
presenting  a  greater  number  of 
"  stories "  each  day,  covering  practi- 
cally every  event  of  importance  in 
student  life.  As  a  result  of  its  ability 
to  gather  news  well  and  accurately,  it 
is  able  to  report  an  increase  of  over 
two  hundred  and  fifty  subscriptions 
over  any  previous  year  of  its  exist- 
ence. Through  its  editorial  column  it 
has  successfully  agitated  the  question 
of  a  smoking-room  in  Earl  Hall  and 
led  King's  Crown  to  begin  its  active 
campaign.  Spectator  has  continually 
brought  matters  of  moment  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  students  and  has  en- 
deavored to  make  the  undergraduate 
body  acquainted  with  the  aims  of  the 
University  administration.  Its  CO- 
LUMBIA MUST  THEREFORE 
HAVE  A  COLLEGE  HALL  edito- 
rial has  become  a  feature  of  the  issues 
appearing  on  the  days  of  the  Trus- 
tees' meeting. 

An  innovation,  the  combined  efforts 
of  G.  A.  Younger,  1905,  and  Wm.  F. 
J.  Piel,  1905,  that  will  in  time  prove 
of  very  great  value  to  the  paper,  is 
the  formation  of  a  Clipping  Bureau, 
patterned  after  the  bureaus  of  the 
New  York  city  papers.  This  bureau 
contains  a  complete  collection  of  Spec- 
tator clippings  from  1899  to  date. 
Clippings  have  been  gathered  under 
their  various  heads,  according  to  the 
name  of  each  particular  sport  or  or- 
ganization, and  have  been  filed  accord- 
ing to  the  card  catalogue  system,  per- 
mitting ready  reference  to  them  and 
obviating  the  necessity  of  hunting 
through  old  files.  It  enables  the  stu- 
dent or  graduate  to  obtain  facts  about 
any  organization  that  may  have  been 
made  public  through  the  columns  of 
Spectator  since  1899. 

Spectator,  on  its  financial  side,  has 
been  equally  successful  and  at  the 
close  of  the  year  should  pay  off  $1,000 
of  a  debt  of  $3,000  that  it  has  been 
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burdened  with  through  mismanage- 
ment in  the  past. 

The  Monthly  has  been  issuing  regu- 
larly and  has  been  quite  successful  in 
its  literary  appeal  to  the  students. 
The  chief  change  in  its  appearance 
and  policy  has  been  mentioned  above. 
Its  short  stories  and  essays  maintain 
the  old  standard  of  excellence;  its 
verse  has  been  remarkably  improved 
and  is  in  many  respects  superior  to 
the  poetry  usually  found  in  college 
periodicals.  Its  editorial  and  book 
review  departments  are  at  present  the 
Monthly's  lamentable  features,  neither 
department,  apparently,  receiving 
either  the  attention  or  time  they  nat- 
urally deserve.  As  for  the  financial 
side,  this  periodical  promises  to  free 
itself  from  its  old  straits. 

H.  Kobbe,  1906,  was  elected  editor- 
in-chief  of  the  publication  during  No- 
vember to  succeed  W.  F.  J.  Piel,  1905, 
resigned. 

As  a  result  of  the  hazing  incident 
of  December  20,  the  President  of  the 
University  submitted  to  the  President 


of  the  Student  Board  of  Representa- 
tives, D.  H.  Browne,  1905,  the  follow- 
ing problems  for  consideration  by  the 
Class  presidents: 

"  I.  A  method  by  which  the  disci- 
plinary authorities  of  the  University 
may  secure  the  benefit  of  a  recommen- 
dation from  the  Board  of  Student 
Representatives  whenever  any  conduct 
calling  for  action  on  the  part  of  those 
authorities  is  reported. 

"  2.  A  method  by  which  the  practice 
of  using  unfair  means  at  examinations 
— which  is,  I  regret  to  say,  reported  to 
exist  in  certain  departments — may  be 
stamped  out  by  the  cooperation  of  stu- 
dent opinion  and  by  effective  discipline 
if  the  pressure  of  student  opinion  fails. 

"3.  A  method  by  which  the  Univer- 
sity may  be  better  protected  than  now 
from  the  often  false  and  slanderous 
statements  furnished  to  the  newspaper 
press  by  their  representatives  in  the 
student  body.  This  is  an  evil  of  no 
small  magnitude. 

"4.  A  method  by  which  a  large 
share  of  the  control  of  the  new  dormi- 
tories may  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
house  committee  of  students  chosen  by 
the  residents  in  each  dormitory  from 
among  their  own  number." 

The  action  of  the  Board  is  anx- 
iously awaited  by  the  student  body. 
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What  will  be  the  record,  now  that 
the  football  season  has  come  to  a 
close,  of  the  other  major  sports  is 
still  problematical;  auguries  cannot  be 
safely  trusted  to  mark  out  the  sea- 
son's scores,  else  one  might  be 
tempted  to  predict  a  championship 
season  for  crew,  track  and  baseball. 
These  three  branches  of  athletics  have 
all  made  their  start,  and  preliminary 
work  has  been  begun  with  more  of 
system  than  in  previous  years.  Cap- 
tain O'Loughlin  and  Coach  Goodwin 
have  arranged  the  practice  hours  of 
the  various  crew  squads  according  to 
schedule  and  with  regard  to  the  con- 
venience   of    the    men,    thus    ensuring 


F.  J.  Piel 

good  work  from  a  large  number  of 
candidates.  The  preliminary  practice 
of  the  track  candidates  has  been  sim- 
ilarly arranged  and  there  is  now  a 
promise  for  a  team  that  should  make 
an  excellent  showing  against  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Princeton  and  should  make 
a  place  in  the  intercollegiates.  Of 
special  interest  to  adherents  of  base- 
ball should  be  the  announcement  that 
Mr.  Wm.  Lauder,  of  the  New  York 
National  League  team,  has  been  se- 
cured as  coach  for  the  year. 

The  score  of  the  Varsity  Football 
Team  appeared  in  the  last  issue  of  the 
Quarterly;   it  must  be  admitted  that 
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the  record  was  in  many  respects  dis- 
appointing, but  it  had  its  redeeming 
feature  in  the  victory  over  Cornell. 
The  season  of  1904  is,  however,  now 
a  matter  of  the  past,  and  campus  dis- 
cussion is  turning  to  a  consideration 
of  the  chances  of  the  1905  eleven. 
On  November  14,  T.  J.  Thorp,  1905, 
for  three  years  a  member  of  the 
eleven  as  right  tackle,  was  elected  cap- 
tain. The  Varsity  will  lose  through 
graduation  Capt.  Stangland,  Duell, 
Finegan,  Browne  and  Metzenthin. 
The  team  should,  however,  be  able  to 
make  a  strong  line-up  from  the  men 
remaining  and  the  members  of  the 
scrub,  a  number  of  whom  played  ex- 
cellent ball  at  the  close  of  the  season. 

Immediately  following  the  Christ- 
mas holidays,  the  Rowing  Club  began 
its  regular  mid-winter  training  and 
the  regular  work  of  the  season. 
What  preliminary  work  was  done  in 
the  fall — and  much  was  accomplished 
— was  chiefly  devoted  to  the  new  men, 
although  the  Varsity  squad  received 
its  share  of  attention.  Since  the  fall 
regatta,  the  practice  of  the  candidates 
has  been  of  the  routine  order,  includ- 
ing some  twenty  minutes  drill  on  the 
machines,  followed  by  a  short  run. 
One  hundred  and  sixty  men  have  thus 
far  reported.  At  a  mass  meeting  on 
February  6,  Coach  Goodwin  made  em- 
phatic the  need  of  heavier  Freshman 
candidates. 

The  officers  of  the  association  for 
the  ensuing  year,  elected  on  October 
14,  are:  Manager,  W.  E.  F.  Bradley, 
1905  S. ;  assistant  manager,  P.  D. 
Bogue,  1906;  undergraduate  director, 
E.  H.  Updike,  1906  L. ;  president,  R. 
S.  Pierrepont,  1905 ;  vice-president,  A. 
J.  Fraser,  1905 ;  and  secretary,  H.  M. 
Bangs,  1906.  On  November  15  Presi- 
dent Butler  announced  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Francis  S.  Bangs,  '78, 
and  Joseph  W.  Mackay,  1900,  as  grad- 
uate   directors    of    the     1905    Varsity 


Crew.  A  Graduate  Finance  Commit- 
tee has  been  appointed  also  and  is 
made  up  as  follows :  Justus  A.  B. 
Cowles,  '83,  chairman;  Alex.  B.  Si- 
monds,  '83,  I.  N.  Seligman,  '76,  Will- 
ard  V.  King,  '89,  and  Francis  S. 
Bangs,  '78.  The  balance  of  the  asso- 
ciation from  the  business  of  the  last 
academic  year  was  reported  on  No- 
vember 16  to  be  $.84,  the  report  ac- 
counting for  total  receipts  of  $9,918.71 
and  total  expenditures  of  $9,917.87. 

If  the  present  plans  of  the  Club  are 
carried  through,  Columbia  will  send 
two  Varsity  crews  to  Annapolis,  be- 
sides entering  in  the  various  races 
and  regattas  that  have  made  up  the 
schedule  in  past  years. 

Track  athletics,  like  work  for  the 
crew,  received  their  start  in  the  first 
week  of  the  second  semester;  a  rous- 
ing mass  meeting,  at  which  Dean  Van 
Amringe,  G.  T.  Kirby,  '95,  graduate 
director.  Captain  J.  A.  Taylor,  1905, 
and  the  coach,  E.  A.  Hjertberg,  were 
the  chief  speakers,  preceded  the  regu- 
lar training  and  work  of  the  men  on 
February  8.  Definite  facts  about  can- 
didates being  unavailable  at  this 
time,  it  will  suffice,  perhaps,  to  report 
that  almost  every  "  C "  man  of  last 
year's  team  is  back  at  the  University, 
and  that  a  large  squad  of  candidates 
has  reported  for  work,  several  of 
whom  have  established  fair  records 
for  themselves  either  as  substitutes 
last  year  or  as  members  of  prepara- 
tory and  high  school  teams.  The  of- 
ficers of  the  Track  Association  in- 
clude :  Manager,  L.  Merritt,  1905  S. ; 
first  assistant,  J.  Hoyt,  1906  S. ;  sec- 
ond assistant,  W.  A.  Flanigan,  1907, 
and  president,  C.  Wood,  1905. 

It  is  too  early  at  the  present  time 
for  any  fair  estimate  to  be  formed  of 
the  quality  of  the  1905  Varsity  Base- 
ball Team.  Practice  for  the  Fresh- 
men began  on  the  Wednesday  follow- 
ing the  opening  of  college  for  the  sec- 
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ond  term,  but  very  few  men  reported. 
The  Varsity  men  reported  a  week 
later  for  indoor  work  in  the  gym. 
Only  three  men  of  the  1904  Varsity 
have  been  lost  by  graduation,  God- 
win, Bloomfield  and  Taber,  and  a 
strong  nucleus  is  left  in  the  Univer- 
sity for  the  1905  nine.  The  manage- 
ment for  some  reasons  seems  to  have 
had  difficulty  in  arranging  a  schedule, 
as  none  has  appeared  up  to  the  middle 
of  February.  An  excellent  departure 
has  .been  made  this  year  in  engaging 
a  professional  coach  for  a  longer  pe- 
riod than  ever  before.  Mr.  Lauder, 
who  has  played  with  great  success  on 
both  the  Philadelphia  and  New  York 
National  League  teams,  will  coach  the 
team  up  to  the  final  examinations,  as 
his  contract  does  not  expire  until  May 
24- 

Indoor  sports,  for  the  most  part, 
have  still  to  make  their  season  record, 
only  the  hockey  team  having  com- 
pleted its  intercollegiate  series  of 
games.  There  seems  to  be  good 
ground  for  the  expectations  generally 
shared  in  by  the  undergraduates,  that 
the  Varsity  five  will  repeat  its  excel- 
lent record  of  last  year.  Graduates 
will,  doubtless,  receive  with  pleasure 
the  news  of  the  revival  of  interest  in 
wrestling. 

As  soon  as  the  gymnasium  was 
cleared  of  decorations  after  the  150th 
anniversary  celebration,  Captain  B.  R. 
von  Sholly  issued  a  call  for  Basket- 
ball candidates.  About  twenty  men 
reported,  among  whom  were  five  of 
last  year's  championship  Varsity,  in- 
cluding three  regular  players  and  two 
former  substitutes.  Those  of  last 
year's  team  who  reported  were:  Cap- 
tain B.  R.  von  Sholly  (Pg.),  M.  L. 
Hurley,  1906,  H.  A.  Fisher,  1905  S., 
C.  W.  Cuthel,  1905  S.,  and  C.  D.  Tru- 
benbach,  1905  S.  These  men,  with  the 
addition    of   G.    G.    Moore,   Jr.,    1906, 


now  make  up  the  Varsity  team.  The 
season  started  on  December  10,  when 
the  five  played  Pratt  Institute,  and 
from  then  on  the  men  improved  stead- 
ily in  both  team  play  and  basket 
shooting.  On  December  28  the  Var- 
sity started  on  its  annual  Christmas 
trip,  on  which  it  played  four  games, 
winning  three  and  losing  by  a  small 
score  to  the  only  team  which  defeated 
the  championship  Varsity  of  last 
year. 

The  first  intercollegiate  contest  was 
with  Cornell  on  January  13,  which 
Columbia  won  easily  by  the  score  of 
30  to  II,  and  a  week  later,  at  Ithaca, 
the  Varsity  defeated  the  same  five, 
with  a  crippled  team,  by  the  score  ®f 
23  to  17.  The  intercollegiate  season 
is  now  well  under  way,  and  as  the 
Varsity  is  playing  fast,  consistent 
basketball  and  as  yet  remains  unde- 
feated, the  team  bids  fair  to  win  the 
coveted  banner  again  this  year. 

On  January  17  a  national  victory 
was  gained  by  the  defeat  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin.  The  final  score 
was :  Columbia,  21 ;  Wisconsin,  15. 
The  game  was  hard  fought  from  be- 
ginning to  end;  it  was  largely  at- 
tended by  the  alumni  and  students. 

The  scores  to  date  are  as  follows: 

Columbia  34,  Pratt  Institute  19. 

Columbia  21,   Co.   F.   Norwalk,  9. 

Columbia  25,  Central  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
22. 

Columbia  24,  Newport  Y.  M.  C.  A, 

Columbia  18,  Fall  River  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  II. 

Columbia  19,  Fitchburg  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
16. 

Columbia  7,  Washington  Continen- 
tals 17. 

Columbia  29,   West   Point  25. 

Columbia  30,  Cornell  11. 

Columbia  21,  Wisconsin  15. 

Columbia  2$,  Cornell  17. 

Columbia  36,  Rochester  24. 
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Columbia  26,  Second  Signal  Corps 
23.  R.  C. 

Although  the  intercollegiate  Hockey 
season  has  not  been  brought  to  a  close 
at  the  time  the  Quartekly  goes  to 
press,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Columbia  seven  will  have  to 
content  itself  with  third  place.  The 
Varsity  team  has  finished  all  of  its 
games  and  its  ranking  among  the 
teams  of  the  league  will  depend  en- 
tirely upon  the  result  of  the  contests 
still  pending  between  Yale,  Princeton 
and  Harvard. 

The  season  began  early  in  Novem- 
ber, the  candidates  going  on  the  St. 
Nicholas  rink  on  the  twelfth  of  the 
month  for  regular  team  practice. 
Following  is  the  result  of  tii^  ''pre- 
liminary games:      ...      ,,      , 

Dec.  3,  N.  Y.  Ho<ifc§j;Club  13;  Co- 
lumbia 2. 

Dec.  13,  Company  K  i ;  Columbia  3. 

Dec.  16,  Crescent  Ath.  Club  7;  Co- 
lumbia I. 

The  expectations  of  a  championship 
seven,  apparently  justified  by  the  first 
game  of  the  intercollegiate  series, 
were  shattered  when  Columbia  met 
the  stronger  teams  of  the  league. 
The  chief  causes  for  this  annual  repe- 
tition of  defeat  seem  to  lie  in  the 
want  of  an  expert  coach  and  a  rink, 
the  use  of  which  will  not  throw  a  fi- 
nancial burden  on  the  management. 
The  scores  of  the  intercollegiate 
games  are: 

Jan.  7,  Princeton  i ;  Columbia  3. 

Jan.  14,  Harvard  5;  Columbia  o. 

Jan.  24,  Yale  9;  Columbia  3. 

Feb.  4,  Brown  2;  Columbia  3. 

These  games  comprise  the  home 
seven's  league  contests ;  a  game 
against  West  Point  still  remains  to  be 
played  before  the  close  of  the  season. 

The  following  men  made  up  the 
Varsity  squad  of  1904-5 :  D.  Arm- 
strong, 1907  L.,  W.  A.  Bode,  1906  L., 
C.  F.  H.  Jackson,  1907,  J.  T.  Harring- 


ton, 1906  P.  and  S.,  R.  W.  Ebling, 
1906  S.,  G.  J.  Callahan,  1906  L.,  A. 
G.  Lang,  1906  S.,  R.  M.  Miller,  1907. 
The  manager  of  the  team  was  K.  M. 
Spence,  1906,  who  assumed  his  duties 
in  December  in  place  of  C.  P.  Gantert, 
1906,  resigned. 

Fencing  began  this  year  with  the  ex- 
hibition given  by  several  members  of 
the  Columbia  team  at  the  reception  of 
the  New  York  Turn  Verein  on  No- 
vember 19.  On  December  15  the  reg- 
ular handicap  fencing  tournament  of 
the  Fencers'  Club  was  held,  which  was 
won  by  C.  L.  Joly,  1906  S.  The  club 
has  been  hard  at  work  all  fall  in  prep- 
aration for  the  schedule  arranged  by 
the  management.  The  schedule  is  as 
follows : 

West  Point — Feb.   11. 

Cornell — Feb.    14. 

Annapolis — Feb.   25. 

University  of  Pennsylvania — March 
3- 

Morris  Medals — March  11. 

Yale   (at  Columbia)— March  18. 

F.   F.   A. — March  24-25. 

Frederico  Lage,  1907  S.,  has  been 
elected  captain  of  the  Varsity  Fencing 
team,  and  E.  V.  Watson,  1908  S.,  has 
been  chosen  captain  of  the  Freshman 
team. 

Water  Polo  and  Swimming  began 
shortly  after  the  opening  of  college  in 
September.  Many  members  of  the 
1904  squad  returned  and  much  good 
material  has  been  found  in  the  Fresh- 
man class.  The  management  decided 
to  hold  monthly  swimming  contests  in 
the  pool,  and  to  award  medals  to  the 
men  having  the  highest  number  of 
points  at  the  end  of  the  year.  This 
custom  has  been  found  very  success- 
ful. No  regular  contests  have  been 
engaged  in  up  to  the  present  time,  al- 
though at  times  members  of  the  team 
have  entered  in  events  held  at  several 
of  the  large  athletic  clubs  of  the  city. 
It  is  expected  that  an  excellent  show- 
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ing  will  be  made  when  the  intercol- 
legiate championships  are  held  later  in 
the  year. 

For  the  first  time  in  many  years  a 
Wrestling  Club  has  been  formed  in 
the  University.  The  following  officers 
were  elected  at  the  meeting  for  organ- 
ization, held  on  January  11:  Phelan 
Beale,  1905  L.,  president;  F.  Echever- 
ria,  1906,  secretary;  and  A.  Lichtig, 
1905  L.,  treasurer.  The  membership 
was  limited  to  thirty,  and  the  charter 
members  numbered  twenty  -  four. 
George  Fischer,  a  well-known  profes- 
sional wrestler,  has  been  engaged  as 
coach.  It  is  intended  to  arrange  a 
tournament  among  the  members  of 
the  club  for  the  near  future  and  med- 
als will  be  awarded  to  the  winners. 
Intercollegiate  bouts  with  the  five  big 
colleges  are  also  being  arranged. 
The  club  intends  to  exhibit  in  con- 
junction with  the  basketball  and  gym- 
nasium teams,  if  possible. 

Nothing  has  been  done  in  Handball 
this  year,  and  it  seems  as  if  this  sport 
has  been  allowed  to  die  a  natural 
death. 

The  minor  outdoor  sports  have  still 
to  make  a  regular  beginning  on  the 
work  for  the  season  of  1905.  One 
championship  has  come  to  Columbia 
as  the  result  of  last  year's  work  and 
that  due  to  the  efforts  of  R.  LeRoy  in 
the    intercollegiate   tennis    tournament. 

Lacrosse  practice  began  early  last 
fall  with  regular  work  in  the  grove. 
When  it  became  too  cold  to  play  out- 
doors, the  work  was  continued  in  the 
gym  cage.  It  is,  however,  by  no 
means  certain  that  Columbia  will  be 
represented  in  this  branch  of  athletics 
this  year,  as  the  association  is  in  debt 
and  no  games  can  be  played  until  this 
debt  is  paid  off.  A  schedule  has  not 
been  arranged  for  the  same  reason. 

Activity  in  Tennis  at  the  University 
during  1904  was  confined  to  the  inter- 


collegiate championship,  which  was 
won  by  one  of  Columbia's  representa- 
tives, R.  LeRoy,  1905. 

As  no  regular  matches  have  been 
played  by  the  Golf  Club  this  year,  it 
is  impossible  to  form  any  accurate  es- 
timate of  the  team's  probable  strength 
in  its  contests  next  spring.  During 
the  fall  months  practice  was  held  at 
more  or  less  regular  intervals.  In  the 
latter  part  of  October,  the  election  of 
officers  of  the  Club  was  held  and  re- 
sulted as  follows :  President,  O.  E. 
Stevens,  1905  S.,  secretary  and  treas- 
urer, A.  B.  Palmer,  1906  S.,  executive 
committee,  J.  D.  Van  Buren,  1905,  A. 
P.  Palmer,  1906  S.,  and  C.  H.  Blake, 
Jr.,  1906  L. 

After  a  series  of  fast  Sprees  on  the 
afternoon  of  December  23,  the  final 
score  resulted  in  a  tie,  the  under 
classes  each  winning  three  bouts.  All 
the  Science  Sophomores  defeated  their 
opponents,  while  all  the  College 
Freshmen  won  their  bouts.  There 
was  a  very  large  attendance,  every 
available  space  in  the  visitors'  gallery 
being  taken.  As  in  former  years  the 
Sophomores  occupied  the  east  section 
of  the  running  track  with  the  Fresh- 
men opposite,  only  upper-classmen, 
graduates  and  some  visitors  being  al- 
lowed on  the  floor. 

The  following  statement,  published 
in  Spectator  on  September  28,  which 
was  authorized  by  one  of  the  officers 
of  the  Trophy  Room  Committee  of 
1903-4,  is  self-explanatory : 

"  After  several  consultations  be- 
tween representatives  of  the  alumni 
and  the  undergraduates,  an  entirely 
new  system  has  been  devised  for  the 
management  of  the  Trophy  Room. 
By  this  arrangement  the  Trophy 
Room  will  be  under  the  control  of  the 
Columbia  Club,  and,  ex-officio,  the 
managers  of  the  crew,  track,  football, 
baseball,       and       basketball       teams." 
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Since  the  publication  of  this  an- 
nouncement, there  has  been  some  dis- 
cussion, induced  by  investigations  of 
the  daily,  which  has  revealed  a  mis- 
understanding between  the  under- 
graduates and  the  Memorabilia  Com- 
mittee of  the  Columbia  Club  as  to  the 
agreement,  said  to  have  been  reached 
by  them  and  quoted  above.  It  is 
rumored  that  a  change  will  presently 
be  made  in  the  composition  of  the 
controlling  body  of  the  room. 

The  Athletic  Insignia  Council  made 
the  following  awards  during  the  first 
semester : 

To  members  of  the  football  team 
for  work  during  the  past  season,  the 
Varsity  letter:  R.  S.  Stangland,  Pg., 
J.  G.  Prall,  190S,  H.  B.  Post,  1906,  D. 
H.  Browne,  1905,  F.  J.  Echeverria, 
1906,  J.  E.  Finegan,  1905  L.,  F.  H. 
Duden,  1906  S.,  T.  J.  Thorp,  1906  S., 
D.  D.  Muir,  1906  S.,  T.  R.  Buell,  1905 
S.,  W.  E.  Metzenthin,  1906  Ph.,  W. 
C.  Duell,  1905  L.,  J.  R.  Fisher,  1907 
L.,  D.  S.  Carter,  1906  S.,  G.  S.  Helm- 
rich,  1908  S.,  A.  Aigeltinger,  1907  S., 
W.  J.  Donovan,  1905,  C.  T.  Griswold, 
1906  S. 

The  letter  was  also  awarded  to  S. 
Smyth,  Jr.,  for  his  consistent  work  as 
substitute  center  for  three  successive 
years. 

Varsity  "  C  "  with  crossed  oars,  and 
Varsity  stripes  to  H.  B.  Post,  1906,  G. 
S.  O'Loughlin,  1906  L.,  R.  L.  von  Ber- 
nuth,  1906  L.,  M.  D.  Ferris,  1905,  J. 
Miller,  1906  S.,  J.  M.  Boyle,  1906,  J. 
S.  Maeder,  1904,  A.  Mackenzie,  1905, 
C.  W.  Cuthel,  1905,  R.  S.  Pierrepont, 
190S,  H.  B.  Taylor,  1906,  A.  L.  Willis, 
1905,  A.  J.  Eraser,  1905  S.,  J.  Myers, 
1904. 

Varsity  crew  monogram  and  Var- 
sity stripes  to  the  following  substitutes 
at  Poughkeepsie:  E.  H.  Hanneman, 
1904.  E.  H.  Updike,  1904,  H.  W.  Al- 
bert,  1905,  C.  A.   Doyle,  1906  L.,   W. 


J.  Donovan,  1905,  H.  N.  Enos,  1905  S.,  i 

Vv^.  E.  F.  Bradley,  1905.  \ 

Crossed    oars,    numerals    and    class  ' 
stripes   to    the    following  men    on   the 

1907  Freshman  crew:  J.  Willis,  C.  T.  ■: 

H.   Jackson,  H.   Perrine,  W.   P.   Kirk,  , 
H.   T.    Seymour,  J.   McV.   Haight,  A. 

C.   Rollins,   G.    Norris,   W.   W.   Wise,  • 
and   S.  L.    Pierrepont. 

Crossed    oars    and    numerals    to    A.  I 
Aigeltinger    and    R.     M.     Miller    and 
class  stripes  to  W.  E.  Kelley. 

Varsity  "  C "   to   A.   C.    Perry,   1906 
S.,    for    tieing    for    first    place    in    the  1 
Pennsylvania  meet  and  to  R.  LeRoy,  ; 
1905,    for   his   excellent  work   in   win-  ' 
ning    the    intercollegiate    tennis   cham- 
pionship, i 

1907  F.   T.   and  class  stripes   to  the  i 

Freshman   fencing  team,  composed   of  i 

E.  V.  Kehrlein,  G.  Lage  and  H.  Per-  i 

rine.  \ 

Class  numerals  for  first  and  second 
place  in  the  Sophomore-Freshman 
track  games : 

Sophomores — E.  V.   Kehrlein,   E.  T.  • 

Collins,   A.   T.   Swords,  W.  J.   Dusel,  1 

G.  R.  B.  Elliot,  R.  N.  Bullard,  H.  A.  ! 

Williams.  | 

Freshmen — G.     E.     Crawley,    J.     V.  j 
Brown,  W.  B.  Robinson,  G.  W.  Mac- 
kenzie, P.  von  Saltza.  ] 

Those   who    won    their  class   stripes  •' 
are: 

Sophomores — J.  H.  A.  Williams,  H.  ! 
C.  F.  Jackson,  H.  Hartman,  E.  J.  Bas- 

sett,  M.   D.   Mayer,  J.  W.  Brodix,  A.  i 
T.    Swords,    J.    Seymour,    K.    Collins, 

W.    L.    Starbuck,    E.    C.    Bailly,    A.  j 

Aigeltinger.  ; 

Freshmen— G.   M.   Mackenzie,  R.   S.  j 

McElwee,  A.  P.  Montgomery,  A.  Mac-  i 

Cutcheon.  R.  S.  White,  W.  B.  Robin-  j 

son,  H.  R.  Graham,  C.  M.  Rolker,  R.  i 

H.  Bagnell,  G.  Earle,  D.  W.  Jessup.  j 

The  "  C.  L.  T."  was  awarded  to  E.  j 

Saqui,   1906,  and  C.  A.  Stewart,   1906.  i 

On    February    6    the    council    added  i 
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the  following  awards  to  the  above 
list: 

Varsity  Football  monogram  and 
stripes — G.  S.  O'Loughlin,  1906  L.,  A. 
Lindo,  1907  S.,  H.  Duden,  1906  S.,  D. 
Armstrong,  1907  L.,  A.  E.  Sedgewick, 
1906  S. 

Varsity  Fencing  team  monogram — 
H.  W.  Head,  1904  L.,  C.  L.  Joly,  1906 
S.,  L.  E.  Mahan,  1904  L.,  E.  Pitou, 
Jr.,  1906  S.,  W.  E.  Withrow,  1904  L. 

Varsity  Hockey  monogram  and 
stripes— D.  Armstrong,  1907  L.,  W. 
A.  Bode,  1906  L.,  C.  F.  H.  Jack- 
son, 1907,  J.  T.  Harrington,  1906 
P.  and  S.,  R.  W.  Ebling,  1906  S.,  G. 
J.  Callahan,  1906  L.,  A.  G.  Lang,  1905 
S.,  R.  M.  Miller,  1907,  K.  M.  Spence, 
1906. 


Freshman  numerals  and  stripes  for 
football— H.  J.  Hanna,  Jr.,  H.  Fowler, 
W.  Wood,  P.  Von  Saltza,  J.  R. 
Cooper,  M.  C.  Lefferts,  Jr.,  F.  Cho- 
dorov,  W.  H.  Smith,  Jr.,  L.  P.  Gold- 
stone,  Jr.,  and  T.  R.  Swartwout. 

Class  stripes  alone — G.  Bull,  E.  V. 
Watson,  R.  H.  Bagnell,  W.  R.  Breck, 
S.   M.   Barnett,   C.   Beekman. 

Numerals  and  stripes  for  cane- 
sprees:  Sophomores — M.  Elsing,  A. 
Aigeltinger,  G.  R.  Elliot.  Freshmen 
— B.  D.  Wise,  F.  Chodorov,  R.  Ma- 
pelsden. 

Class  stripes  to  the  losers:  Sopho- 
mores—H.  E.  Chapin,  F.  N.  Bolles,  A. 
Bangser.  Freshmen — P.  von  Saltza, 
W.  W.  Tonking,  D.  W.  Jessup. 
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UNIVERSITY    BIBLIOGRAPHY 

For  the  Year  Ending  December  31,  1904 
I.    OFFICIAL    PUBLICATIONS    OF   COLUMBIA    UNIVERSITY 


Annual  Catalogue:  describes  the  or- 
ganization of  the  University,  and  gives 
a  full  statement  of  courses  and  facilities 
for  research  offered  during  the  current 
year,  lists  of  officers  and  students,  ac- 
counts of  fellowships,  scholarships,  and 
honors  offered  and  conferred,  estimates 
of  expenses,  requirements  for  admission 
and  degrees,  and  the  regulations  govern- 
ing the  College  and  the  various  Schools 
of  the  University.  Issued  each  Decem- 
ber.    Price,   25   cents. 

Annual  Reports  of  the  President  and 
the  Treasurer  to  the  Trustees:  issued 
each   November. 

Directory  of  OflScers  and  Students: 
issued  each  year  soon  after  the  opening 
of  the  University ;  contains  the  names, 
office  hours,  and  addresses  of  the  officers 
of  the  University,  and  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  students  registered  up  to 
the  time  of  publication ;  revised  and  a 
second   edition   printed    complete. 

General    Catalogue    of   the   Alumni: 

issued  sextennially ;  contains  the  names 
and  addresses  of  all  graduates  of  the 
University.  The  current  edition  is  that 
of  1900.  Price,  $2.00.  Supplements 
have  been  published  for  1901,  1902,  1903 
and  1904.  For  sale  at  the  University 
Press  bookstore  and  in  the  office  of  the 
Registrar. 

Announcement  of  the  Various 
Schools  of  the  University  are  issued  in 
the  spring  of  each  year  and  contain  in- 
formation concerning  admission,  ex- 
penses, courses  of  instruction  to  be  given 
during  the  coming  year,  and  require- 
ments  for  degrees.     They  include  : 

Announconent  of  Columbia  College, 
for  the  work  for  men  leading  to  the  de- 
gree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Announcement  of  the  School  of  Law, 
for  the  work  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Laws. 

Announcement  of  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians and  Surgeons,  for  the  work  lead- 
ing to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine. 


Announcement  of  the  College  of  Phar- 
macy, for  the  work  leading  to  appro- 
priate   degrees    and   certificates. 

Announcement  of  the  Schools  of  Ap- 
plied Science,  together  with  the  special 
announcements  of  the  courses  in  Mining 
and  Metallurgy,  in  Chemistry,  and  in 
Civil,  Electrical,  and  Mechanical  Engi- 
neering. 

Announcement  of  the  Faculties  of  Po- 
litical Science,  Philosophy,  and  Pure  Sci- 
ience,  for  all  non-professional  advanced 
work  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Master 
of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

Announcement  of  Courses  in  the  Fine 
Arts,  including  courses  of  instruction 
given  in  the  School  of  Architecture,  in 
the  Department  of  Music,  and  in  the 
Departments  of  Fine  Arts  and  Music  in 
Teachers  College. 

Announcement  of  the  Summer  Session. 

Announcements  of  the  Summer  Courses 
in  Medicine  and  in  Surveying. 

Circular  of  Information  as  to  Entrance 
Examinations. 

Circular  of  General  Information,  with 
views   of  the   University  buildings. 

Announcement  of  Student  Organiza- 
tions, Athletic  and  Other,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Comptroller  of  Stu- 
dent  Organizations. 

Announcements  of  the  Several  Divis- 
ions of  the  University  are  issued  in  the 
spring,  and  contain  full  information  con- 
cerning the  work  of  the  coming  year, 
or  years,  in  those  divisions.  These  cir- 
culars are  devoted  to : 

Biology;  Classical  Philology ;  Geology, 
Geography,  and  Mineralogy ;  History, 
Economics,  and  Public  Law;  Mathe- 
matical and  Physical  Science;  Modern 
Languages  and  Literatures ;  Physical 
Education;  Oriental  Languages;  Philos- 
ophy,  Psychology,   and  Anthropology. 

Unless  otherwise  stated,  all  the  pub- 
lications above  named  are  distributed 
without  charge  upon  application  to  the 
Secretary   of    Columbia    University. 
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Publications  of  Barnard  College 


Announcement  of  Barnard  College: 
contains  full  information  concerning  ad- 
mission, expenses,  courses  of  instruc- 
tion, and  requirements  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Publications  of  Teachers  College 


Report  of  the  Dean :  issued  yearly. 

These  publications  are  distributed  with- 
out charge  upon  application  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Barnard  College. 


Announcemeni  of  Teachers  College  : 
issued  annually ;  contains  full  informa- 
tion concernirLg  the  organization,  equip- 
ment, and  work  of  this  institution,  the 
Department  of  Education  of  Columbia 
University. 

Report  of  the  Dean:  issued  each  No- 
vember. 

Special  Circulars  describing  the  work 
of  the  departments  of:  Educational  Psy- 
chology, History  and  Philosophy  of 
Education,  Educational  Administration, 
Secondary  Education,  Elementary  Edu- 
cation, Physical  Education,  Kindergarten, 
Domestic  Art,  Domestic  Science,  Fine 
Arts,  Manual  Training,  Music,  and  of 
other   departments.      Also   a   special   An- 


nouncement  of  Extension  Teaching. 

These  may  be  obtained  without  charge 
upon  application  to  the  Secretary  of 
Teachers    College. 

Syllabi  of  Extension  Courses,  a  list  of 
which  may  be  had  by  addressing  the  Di- 
rector of  Extension  Teaching,  Teachers 
College. 

Circular  of  the  Horace  Mann  School: 
a  school  fully  equipped  with  kinder- 
garten, elementary,  and  secondary 
classes,  maintained  by  Teachers  College 
as  a  school  of  observation. 

This  circular  may  be  obtained  without 
charge  upon  application  to  the  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Horace  Mann  School. 


II.    THE   COLUMBIA    UNIVERSITY    PRESS 


The  Columbia  University  Press  was 
organized  with  the  approval  of  the  Trus- 
tees of  Columbia  College  and  was  in- 
corporated June  8,  1893,  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  the  publication  of  works 
embodying  the  results  of  original  re- 
search. The  Press  is  a  private  corpora- 
tion, related  directly  to  Columbia  Uni- 
versity by  the  provisions  that  its  Trus- 
tees must  always  be  officers  of  the  Uni- 
versity, and  that  the  President  of  the 
University  shall  be  the  President  of  the 
Press. 

Trustees:  The  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity (ex-oMcio),  William  H.  Carpen- 
ter, Secretary,  John  B.  Pine,  Treasurer, 
Brander  Matthews,  George  R.  Carpenter, 
Franklin  H.  Giddings,  T.  Mitchell  Prud- 
den,  Francis  B.  Crocker,  Henry  Fair- 
field Osborn,   Harry  Thurston   Peck. 


During  the  year  ending  December  31, 
1904,  the  Press,  through  The  Macmillan 
Co.,  of  New  York  and  London,  its  pub- 
lishing agents,  issued  the  following:* 

Corneille  and  Racine  in  England,  by 
Dorothea  Frances  Canfield ;  The  Anglo- 
Norman  dialect,  by  Louis  Emil  Menger, 
in  the  Studies  in  Romance  Philology 
and  Literature;  Classical  echoes  in 
Tennyson,  by  Wilfred  P.  Mustard,  in  the 
Studies  in  English;  the  teaching  of  Ger- 
man in  secondary  schools,  by  Elijah  W. 
Bagster-Collins ;  The  problem  of  monop- 
oly, by  John  Bates  Clark ;  The  history 
of  Columbia  University,  1754-1904; 
numbers  of  the  Studies  in  History,  Econ- 
omics, and  Public  Law;  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Quarterly,  and  Teachers  Col- 
lege  Record. 


III. 


PUBLICATIONS,    CONTRIBUTIONS,    AND    SERIAL    STUDIES 
FROM    THE   UNIVERSITY! 


Biological  Series.— Founded  in   1892 ; 
devoted   to   the   general   problems   of  bi- 


ology ;   managing   editors,    H.   F.    Osborn 
and  E.  B.  Wilson ;  published  for  the  Co- 


*  For  previous  issues  from  the  Press  see  The  University  Catalogue  for  1899-1900,  pages  398-399; 
1900-190 1,  pages  455-456;  1901-1902,  pages  439-441;  1902-1903,  pages  445-449;  1903-1904,  pages  439- 
443  ;  1904-1905.  pages  465-470 ;  and  the  full  catalogue  issued  by  The  Macmillan  Co. 

t  For  purposes  of  record  and  information,  it  is  the  aim  to  publish  each  year  a  complete  list  of 
the  numbers  issued  in  each  of  these  series  during  the  preceding  year.  If  no  list  appears 
under  a  given  heading,  it  may  be  assumed  that  no  numbers  were  issued. 
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lumbia  University  Press  by  The  Mac- 
millan  Co.,  New  York ;  issued  irregu- 
larly, about  one  volume  a  year  ;  price  per 
volume  (from  300  to  400  pages),  $2.00 
to  $3.50. 

Botanical  Club,  Memoirs  of  the 
Torrey. — Founded  in  1889;  published  by 
the  Club  from  Columbia  University ; 
issued  irregularly,  about  one  volume  a 
year ;  $3.00  per  volume  ;  prices  of  parts 
on   application. 

Botany,  Contributions  from  the  De- 
partment of. — Founded  in  1886;  de- 
voted to  short  papers,  in  part  reprints 
from  other  periodicals ;  editor,  L.  M. 
Underwood ;  published  by  the  editor 
from  Columbia  University ;  issued  irre- 
gularly, but  usually  one  volume  a  year; 
price  per  volume  (about  330  pages,  30 
plates),  $5.00. 

No.  207.  Exploration  of  the  coastal 
plain  of  Georgia  during  the  season  of 
1902.     By    Roland    M.    Harper     (1904). 

No.    208.     The    effects    of    chemical 

irritation    on    the    respiration    of    Fungi. 

By  Ada  Watterson   (1904). No.  209. 

Studies  in  Sisyrinchium,  X.     By  Eugene 

P.    BicKNELL    (1904). No.    210.     The 

pollen     tube     in    the     Cucurbitacea    and 

Rubiacea.     By   F.   E.  Llovd   (1904). 

No.  211.  The  daily  periodicity  of  cell 
division  and  of  elongation  in  the  root  of 
Allium.       By     William     E.     Kellicott 

(1904). No.     212.      The    comparative 

embryology     of    the     Cucurbitacea.      By 

Joseph    Edward    Kirkwood    (1904). 

No.  213.  The  nomenclature  of  Calonyc- 
tion  bona-nox.  By  Homer  D.  House 
(1904). 

Botany,  Memoirs  of  the  Department 

of. — Founded  in  1895  ;  devoted  to  more 
extended  monographs ;  editor,  L.  M. 
Underwood ;  published  by  the  editor, 
from  Columbia  University ;  issued  irre- 
gularly ;  $6.00  per  volume ;  list  on  appli- 
cation. 

Chemistry,  Contributions  from  the 
Havemeyer  Laboratories. — Founded  in 
1898 ;  reprints  of  papers  recording  re- 
search by  officers  and  students  in  the 
School  of  Chemistry ;  managing  editor, 
C.  F.  Chandler  ;  published  by  the  editor 
from  Columbia  University ;  issued  an- 
nually ;  each  volume  contains  the  publi- 
cations of  one  year  beginning  July  i  ; 
price  on   application. 

Vol.  VI.  No.  91.  Determination  of 
nitrogen  in  food  materials  and  physiolog- 
ical products.     By  H.  C.  Sherman,  C.  B. 


McLaughlin,  and  Emil  Osterberg. 

No.  92.  Metaminobenzonitrile  and  some 
of  its  derivatives.     By  M.  T.  Bogert  and 

H.  T.  Beans. No.  93.     Thermo-chem- 

istry  of  electrolytic  dissociation.  By  H. 
A.  Jackson. No.  94.  A  new  separa- 
tion of  thorium  from  cerium,  lanthanum 
and  didymium  by  metanitrobenzoic  acid 
and  its  application  to  the  determination 
of  thorium  in  monazite.  By  A.  C.  Neish. 
No.  95.  The  combination  of  a  sol- 
vent with  the  ions.  (Preliminary 
paper.)     By  J.  L.  R.  Morgan  and  C.  W. 

Kanolt. No.   96.     The    determination 

of  molybdenum  in  steel  and  in  steel- 
making  alloys.     By  F.  V.  D.  Cruser  and 

E.  H.  Miller. No.  97.     The  nitrogen 

content    of    distilled    water.     By    W.    C. 

Uhlig. No.    98.     The   dissociation  of 

lead  nitrate.     By   J.    L.   R.    Morgan. 

Vol.  Vn.  No.  99.  A  crucible  charge 
for  gold  and  silver  in  zinc  ores.     By  E. 

J.     Hall    and    E.     Popper. No.     100. 

Changes  in  the  composition  of  some 
ferrocyanides  of  cadmium  and  zinc  after 
precipitation.     By  E.  H.  Miller  and  M. 

J.  Falk. No.  loi.     The  determination 

of  nitrogen  in  organic  compounds.  By 
H.  C.  Sherman  and  M.  J.  Falk. 

Comparative   Literature,   Studies  in. 

— Founded  in  1899 ;  contain  results  of 
literary  research  or  criticism  by  officers 
or  students  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
parative Literature,  or  those  connected 
with  them  in  study ;  editors,  J.  B. 
Fletcher  and  J.  E.  Spingarn ;  published 
for  the  Columbia  University  Press  by 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York ;  issued 
irregularly  at  varying  prices.  Eight  vol- 
umes have  already  been  published,  and 
others  are   in   preparation. 

Classical     Philology,     Studies     in. — 

Founded  in  1902 ;  contain  results  of 
original  research  in  the  classical  lan- 
guages and  literatures  ;  edited  by  H.  T. 
Peck  and  E.  D.  Perry ;  published  for  the 
Columbia  University  Press  by  the  Mac- 
millan Co.,  New  York ;  issued  irregu- 
larly ;   prices  variable. 

Electrical  Engineering,  Contributions 
from  the  Department  of. — Founded  in 
1889;  devoted  to  papers  (chiefly  re- 
prints) by  officers  and  students :  manag- 
ing editor,  F.  B.  Crocker ;  published  by 
the  editor,  from  Columbia  University ; 
issued   irregularly ;   prices  on   application. 

English,  Studies  in. — Founded  in 
1900;  issued  by  authority  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  English ;  published  for  the  Co- 
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lunibia  University  Press  by  The  Mac- 
millan  Co.,  New  York;  issued  irregu- 
larly at  varying  prices. 

Classical  echoes  in  Tennyson.  By 
Wilfred   Pirt  Mustard. 

Geological  Department,  Contributions 
from  the.— Founded  in  1892;  include 
short  contributions  and  longer  mono- 
graphs ;  managing  editor,  J.  F.  Kemp ; 
published  (partly  original,  partly  re- 
prints) by  the  editor,  from  Columbia 
University ;  issued  irregularly ;  prices  on 
application. 

Volume  XI  complete.  No.  91-  The 
ore-deposits  of  Sudbury,  Ontario.  By 
Charles  W.  Dickson. No.  92.  Pre- 
liminary report  of  field-work  in  the  town 
of  Minerva,  Essex  Co.,  N.  Y.    By  George 

I.   FiNLAY. No.   93.      (a)    Platinum   in 

the  Rambler  Mine,  Wyoming.  By 
James  F.  Kemp,  {b)  A  new  spheroidal 
granite.  By  James  F.  Kemp,  (c)  Block 
Mountains  in  New  Mexico.     By  Douglas 

Wilson     Johnson. No.     94.     Leucite 

Hills  of  Wyoming.     By  James  F.  Kemp 

and     Wilbur     C.     Knight. No.     95. 

Studies  of  Gastropoda.  II.  Fulgur  and 
Sycotypus.     By    Amadeus     W.     Gr.'Vbau. 

No.  96.     Palaeozoic  coral  reefs.     By 

Amadeus       W.        Grabau. No.       97. 

Notes  on  the  development  of  the  bi- 
serial  arm  in  certain  crinoids.  By 
Amadeus  W.  Grabau. No.  98.  Strati- 
graphy of  Becraft  Mountain,  Co- 
lumbia   Co.,    N.    Y.     By    Amadeus    W. 

Grabau. No.      99.     Genesis      of      the 

amphibolite  schist  and  serpentine  of  Man- 
hattan Island,  New  York.     By  Alexis  A. 

JuLiEN. No.  100.     The  geology  of  the 

San  Jose  district,  Tamaulipas,  Mexico. 
By  George  I.  Finlay. 

Germanic  Studies. — Founded  in  1899; 
contain  results  of  original  research  in 
Germanic  languages  and  literatures  ;  edi- 
tors, W.  H.  Carpenter  and  Calvin 
Thomas ;  published  for  the  Columbia 
University  Press  by  The  Macmillan  Co., 
New  York ;  issued  irregularly ;  prices 
variable. 

History,  Economics,  and  Public  Law- 
Studies  in. — Founded  in  1891  ;  contain 
results  of  original  research  by  students 
in  the  School  of  Political  Science  ;  man- 
aging editor,  E.  R.  A.  Seligman ;  pub- 
lished by  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York ; 
one  volume  or  more  issued  yearly ;  price 
per  volume,   $3.00  to   $4.50. 

Vol.  XIX.  No.  2.  History  and  criti- 
cism   of    the    labor    theory    of    value    in 


English  political  economy.  By  Albert 
C.  Whitaker. No.  3.  The  hemp  in- 
dustry in  the  United  States.     By  Thomas  • 

B.  Moore.  Vol.  XX,  No.  i.  The  office 
of  Justice  of  the   Peace  in  England.     By 

Charles    Austin    Beard. No.    2.     A 

history  of  military  government  in  newly 
acquired  territory  of  the  United  States. 
By  David  Y.  Thomas. Vol.  XXI,  No. 

1.  Treaties,  their  making  and  enforce- 
ment.    By  Samuel  B.  Crandall. No. 

2.  The  sociology  of  a  New  York  City 
block.     By  Thomas  Jesse  Jones. No. 

3.  Pre-Malthusian  theories  of  population. 

By     Charles     E.     Stangeland. Vol. 

XXII,  No.  I.  The  historical  develop- 
ment of  the  Poor  Law  of  Connecticut. 
By  Edward  W.  Capen. 

Indo-Iranian  Series. — Founded  in 
1900  ;  contain  works  published  by  officers 
and  students  in  the  Department  of  Indo- 
Iranian  Languages,  or  by  others  asso- 
ciated with  them  in  study ;  editor,  A.  V. 
Williams  Jackson ;  published  for  the 
Columbia  University  Press  by  The  Mac- 
millan Co.,  New  York  ;  issued  irregularly 
at  varying  prices. 

Library  Bulletins. — Founded  in  1897 
as  Publications ;  show  the  resources  of 
the   Library   on   various   subjects  ;    editor, 

C.  Alex.  Nelson ;  published  by  the  Li- 
brary, from  Columbia  University  ;  issued 
irregularly. 

Extra  Publications :  Columbiana :  A 
bibliography  of  manuscripts,  pamphlets, 
and  books  relating  to  the  history  of 
King's  College,  Columbia  College,  Co- 
lumbia University.  Prepared  by  C.  A. 
Nelson.  1904.  (Pp.  48,  front.)  For 
exchange   only. 

Mineralogy,   Contributions   from  the 

Department  of. — Founded  in  1892;  con- 
tain articles  and  text-books  by  officers 
and  students  ;  managing  editor,  A.  J. 
Moses  ;  published  by  the  editor,  from  Co- 
lumbia University ;  issued  irregularly 
(often  in  reprint)  ;  prices  on  application. 
Vol.  X,  No.  6.  Ramosite  not  a  min- 
eral.— Bedford     cyrtolite.     By     L.     McI. 

LuQUER. No.    7.     A    method    for    the 

exact  expression  of  crystal  habit.  By  A. 
F.  Rogers. No.  8.  The  crystalliza- 
tion   of   molybdenite.     By   A.    J.    Moses. 

No.   9.     Notes   on   recent   mineralog- 

ical  literature.     By  A.  J.   Moses   and   L. 

McI.    Luquer. Vol.    XL     Mineralogy, 

crystallography,  and  blowpipe  analysis. 
Third  revised  edition.  By  A.  J.  Moses 
and  C.  L.  Parsons. 
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Observatory,  Contributions  from  the. 

— Founded  in  1892;  contain  astronom- 
ical researches  ;  managing  editor,  Harold 
Jacoby ;  published  by  the  Department  of 
Astronomy,  Columbia  University ;  issued 
irregularly ;    prices   on   application. 

No.  20.     The  Sumatra  eclipse.     By  S. 

A.     Mitchell.     (Pp.     42.) No.     21. 

Photographic  catalogue  of  829  stars  near 
the  South  Pole  of  the  Heavens.  By 
Harold  Jacoby.     (Pp.  153.) 

Oriental  Studies. — Founded  in  1902; 
record  results  of  original  research  in  the 
Oriental  languages  and  literatures  ;  edited 
by  Richard  J.  H.  Gottheil  ;  published  for 
the  Columbia  University  Press  by  The 
Macmillan  Co.,  New  York ;  issued  irreg- 
ularly at  varying  prices. 

Pathology,  Studies  from  the  Depart- 
ment of. — Founded  in  1890  ;  record  re- 
sults of  research  in  the  department ;  man- 
aging editor,  T.  M.  Prudden  ;  on  sale  by 
J.  T.  Dougherty,  New  York ;  issued  irreg- 
ularly;  price  per  volume  (about  175  pp.), 
$1.00. 

Vol.  IX.     Fourteen  reprints  of  studies 


published  by  workers   in  the   Department 
of   Pathology.     1904. 

Philosophy,  Psychology,  and  Educa- 
tion, Contributions  to. — Founded  in 
1894;  original  studies  by  officers  and  stu- 
dents of  this  division  ;  edited  by  a  com- 
mittee representing  the  departments  in- 
terested ;  published  by  The  Macmillan 
Co.,  New  York ;  issued  irregularly ;  per 
number,  average,  750. ;  per  volume 
(about  450  pages),  average,  $3.00. 

Physiological  Chemistry — "  Biochem- 
ical Researches":  Collected  reprints  of 
publications  from  the  Laboratory  of. — 
Founded  in  1899  ;  record  results  of  re- 
search in  the  department ;  managing  edi- 
tor and  publisher,  William  J.  Gies  ;  issued 
irregularly  in  bound  volumes  of  700-800 
pages ;  price,  per  volume,  $5.00. 

Romance  Philology  and  Literature, 
Studies  in. — Founded  in  1900  ;  edited  by 
Adolphe  Cohn  and  H.  A.  Todd ;  pub- 
lished for  the  Columbia  University  Press 
by  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York ;  issued 
irregularly  at  varying  prices. 

No.  5.  Corneille  and  Racine  in  Eng- 
land.     By  Dorothea  Frances  Canfield. 


Series  Announced 


Physiology,  Studies  from  the  Depart- 
ment of. — Founded  in  1900;  contain  re- 
prints   of    articles    published    by    officers 


and  students  of  the  department ;  edited 
by  J.  G.  Curtis  and  F.  S.  Lee.  (Three 
volumes  in  preparation.) 


IV.     JOURNALS 
Issued  under  the  Editorial  Direction  of  Officers  of  Columbia  University 


Bookman. — Founded  in  1895  ;  devoted 
to  the  criticism  of  American  and  for- 
eign literature  in  all  its  forms ;  contain- 
ing articles,  book  reviews,  correspond- 
ence, and  editorial  comment  upon  cur- 
rent events ;  edited  by  Harry  Thurston 
Peck ;  New  York,  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. ; 
monthly    (136   p.),    20c.;   per  year,   $2.00. 

Bulletin  of  the  Torrey  Botanical 
Club. — Founded  in  1870;  devoted  to  sci- 
entific botany  in  its  widest  sense ;  editor, 
J.  H.  Barnhart ;  published  by  the  editor 
from  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden ; 
monthly,  30c. ;  per  year  (about  650  p., 
with  40  plates),  $3.00. 

Columbia  University  Quarterly. — 
Continuing,  since  1898,  the  Bulletin, 
founded  in  1890;  publishes  articles  on 
the  history,  the  current  activities,  and 
the  policy  of  Columbia,  for  the  informa- 
tion   of   officers,    alumni,    and    friends    of 


the  University ;  edited  by  a  committee 
(managing  editor,  for  1904,  Brander 
Matthews;  for  1905,  J.  H.  Robinson); 
published  for  the  Columbia  University 
Press  by  the  New  Era  Printing  Co.,  Lan- 
caster, Pa.  ;  quarterly  (125  pages),  with 
occasional  supplements,  30c. ;  per  year, 
$1.00. 

Educational  Review. — Founded  in 
1891  ;  devoted  to  the  study  of  education 
in  all  its  forms  ;  containing  articles,  dis- 
cussions, book  reviews,  foreign  corre- 
spondence, and  editorial  review  of  cur- 
rent events  ;  edited  by  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler ;  New  York,  Educational  Review 
Publishing  Co. ;  monthly,  except  July 
and  August  (108  p.);  per  year,  $3.00; 
foreign,    $3.50. 

Journal  of  Geography. — Devoted  to 
the  interests  of  teachers  of  geography  in 
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elementary,  secondary,  and  normal 
schools ;  edited  by  Richard  E.  Dodge ; 
published  by  the  Journal  of  Geography, 
Teachers  College,  New  York ;  monthly, 
except  July  and  August  (48  p.),  20c.; 
per  year,   $1.50. 

Journal  of  Nervous  and  Mental  Dis- 
ease.— Founded  in  1872;;  devoted  to  the 
study  of  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  ; 
managing  editor,  S.  E.  Jelliffe ;  advisory 
board  of  editors  includes  M.  A.  Starr 
and  F.  Peterson ;  New  York,  Alliance 
Press  Co.;  monthly  (80  p.),  soc. ;  per 
year,   $5.00. 

Journal  of  Philosophy,  Psychology, 
and  Scientific  Methods. — Founded  in 
1904;  devoted  to  short  articles,  prelimi- 
nary reports,  discussions,  abstracts  and 
reviews  in  the  field  of  scientific  philoso- 
phy and  psychology ;  edited  by  Frederick 
J.  E.  Woodbridge;  New  York,  The  Sci- 
ence Press;  bi-weekly  (28  p.),  15c.; 
per  year,  $3.00. 

Medical  News. — Founded  in  1843  ;  a 
weekly  journal  devoted  to  advances  in 
medicine  and  surgery ;  editor,  S.  E. 
Jelliffe;  New  York,  Lea  Brothers  &  Co.; 
weekly  (48  p.),  loc;  per  year  $4.00. 

Nature  Study  Review.— Founded  in 
1904  :  devoted  to  the  study  of  elementary 
nature  study  in  all  its  forms ;  editor, 
Maurice  A.  Bigelow ;  published  for  the 
editor  by  the  New  Era  Printing  Co., 
Lancaster,  Pa. ;  bi-monthly,  20c. ;  per 
year,  $1.00. 

Political  Science  Quarterly, — Founded 
in  1886;  devoted  to  the  study  of  politics, 
economics,  and  public  law ;  publishes  an- 


nually about  25  leading  articles,  espe- 
cially on  questions  of  current  interest, 
and  about  130  reviews,  and  gives  a  con- 
densed general  record  of  political  events  ; 
edited  by  the  Faculty  of  Political  Sci- 
ence (managing  editor,  Munroe  Smith)  ; 
Boston  and  New  York,  Ginn  &  Co. ; 
quarterly  (about  190  p.),  7sc. ;  per 
year,   $3.00. 

Popular    Science    Monthly.— Founded 

in  1872  ;  devoted  to  the  diffusion  of  sci- 
ence ;  edited  by  J.  McK.  Cattell ;  New 
York,  The  Science  Press ;  monthly  (96 
p.),  30C. ;  per  year,  $3.00. 

School  of  Mines  Quarterly.— Founded 
in  1879;  official  organ  of  the  Alumni 
Association  of  the  Schools  of  Science  of 
Columbia  University ;  devoted  to  the 
publication  of  original  papers  on  engi- 
neering, metallurgy,  chemistry,  architec- 
ture, mineralogy,  and  geology ;  manag- 
ing editor,  R.  E.  Mayer;  published  by 
the  editors ;  per  year,  $2.00. 

Teachers  College  Record.— Founded  in 
1899;  devoted  to  the  practical  problems 
of  elementary  and  secondary  education, 
and  the  professional  training  of  teachers  ; 
edited  by  J.  E.  Russell ;  published  for 
the  Columbia  University  Press  by  The 
Macmillan  Co.,  New  York;  bi-monthly, 
except  July  (about  80  p.),  30c.;  per 
year,  $1.00. 

Torreya. — Founded  in  1901  ;  a  monthly 
journal  of  botanical  notes  and  news  ;  de- 
voted to  shorter  articles  than  appear  in 
the  Bulletin,  together  with  book  reviews ; 
editor,  Marshall  A.  Howe ;  published  by 
the  Torrey  Botanical  Club ;  monthly, 
15c. ;  per  year,  $1.00. 


Issued  with  the  Editorial  Cooperation  of  Officers  of  Columbia  University 

American  Anthropologist. — Founded 
in  1888;  contains  original  contributions 
and  reviews  on  anthropology ;  edited  by 
a  board,  including  Franz  Boas ;  New 
York,  The  Science  Press ;  quarterly, 
$1.25;   per  year   (about  800  p.),   $4.00. 

American  Historical  Review.— Found- 
ed in  1896;  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
historical  study  in  the  United  States,  it 
publishes  reviews  of  important  works,  re- 
sults of  original  research,  documents  for 
the  use  of  investigators,  and  news  of 
the  work  of  European  scholars;  six  edi- 
tors, including  W.  M.  Sloane  ;  New  York, 
The  Macmillan  Co. ;  quarterly ;  per  copy, 
$1.00;  per  year,  $4.00. 


American    Journal     of     Anatomy. — 

Founded  in  1901  ;  edited  by  a  board  in- 
cluding G.  S.  Huntington ;  published  in 
Baltimore ;  quarterly  ;  per  year,  $5.00. 

American  Journal   of  Archaeology.— 

Founded  in  1885  ;  official  journal  of  the 
Archaeological  Institute  of  America,  pub- 
lishing papers  of  the  Institute  and  of 
the  Schools  at  Athens,  in  Rome,  and  in 
Palestine,  and  annual  reports  of  these 
bodies,  and  issuing  special  bulletins ;  hon- 
orary editors  include  J.  R.  Wheeler; 
business  manager  is  C.  H.  Young ;  New 
York,  The  Macmillan  Co. ;  quarterly, 
$1.50;  per  year,   $5.00. 
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American    Journal    of    Physiology. — 

Founded  in  i8g8;  edited  for  the  Ameri- 
can Physiological  Society ;  contains  origi- 
nal contributions  on  purely  physiological 
subjects ;  seven  editors,  including  F.  S. 
Lee ;  Boston,  Ginn  &  Co. ;  monthly ;  per 
volume    (about   500  p.),   $5.00. 

Biochemisches  Centralblatt. — Found- 
ed in  1902  ;  devoted  to  the  combined  in- 
terests of  Chemistry  and  Medicine ;  sub- 
editors include  R.  Burton-Opitz ;  New 
York,  G.  E.  Stechert ;  bi-monthly ;  per 
year,  $7.00. 

Biological  Bulletin. — Founded  in  1899  ; 
contains  short  original  contributions ; 
seven   editors,   including  E.   B.   Wilson. 

Bulletin  of  the  American  Mathemat- 
ical Society. — Founded  in  1891  ;  a  his- 
torical and  critical  review  of  mathe- 
matical science,  containing  also  lists  of 
new  publications,  notes  on  current  events 
in  the  mathematical  world,  and  many 
short  original  articles  ;  editors,  F.  N. 
Cole,  D.  E.  Smith,  and  others :  New 
York,  The  Macmillan  Co. ;  monthly,  ex- 
cept July  and  August ;  per  year  (about 
500    p.),    $5.00. 

German-American  Annals. — Founded 
in  1897  as  Americana  Germanica ;  de- 
voted to  the  comparative  study  of  the 
historical,  literary,  linguistic,  educational, 
and  commercial  relations  of  Germany  and 
America ;  contains  original  researches, 
critical  articles  and  reviews  ;  contribut- 
ing editors  include  W.  H.  Carpenter  and 
Calvin  Thomas.  Philadelphia,  German 
American  Historical  Society ;  monthly 
(about  64   pp.),   2SC. ;   per  year,   $3.00. 

Journal  of  the  American  Chemical  So- 
ciety.— Founded  in  1878;  official  journal 
of  the  American  Chemical  Society ;  de- 
voted to  the  publication  of  articles  upon 
recent  chemical  investigations  and  simi- 
lar topics.  The  board  of  reviewers  of 
American  chemical  research  includes  M. 
T.  Bogert ;  Easton,  Pa.,  The  Chemical 
Publishing  Co. ;  monthly,  soc. ;  per  year 
(about  2,000  pp.),  $6.00. 

Journal  of  Comparative  Neurology 
and  Psychology.— Founded  in  1891  ;  de- 


voted to  the  comparative  study  of  the 
nervous  system ;  includes  original  com- 
positions, reviews,  and  notices  ;  associate 
editors  include  O.  S.  Strong,  with  collab- 
oration of  H.  E.  Crampton,  F.  S.  Lee, 
T.  H.  Morgan,  E.  L.  Thorndike,  and 
others  ;  published  at  Granville,  Ohio ;  bi- 
monthly ;  per  year,  $4.00. 

The  Journal  of  Experimental  Zool- 
ogy.— Founded  in  1904;  contains  origi- 
nal contributions  on  experimental  zool- 
ogy, morphology,  and  physiology  ;  eleven 
editors,  including  E.  B.  Wilson  and  T.  H. 
Morgan  ;  Baltimore,  The  Journal  of  Ex- 
perimental Zoology  ;  quarterly  ;  per  year, 
$5-00. 

Journal  of  Morphology. — Founded  in 
1887;  contains  original  contributions  on 
purely  morphological  subjects  ;  seven  edi- 
tors, including  E.  B.  Wilson ;  Boston, 
Ginn  &  Co. ;  quarterly ;  per  year,  $9.00. 

Modern  Philology. — Founded  in  1903; 
a  journal  devoted  to  research  in  modern 
languages  and  literatures ;  advisory  board 
includes  Calvin  Thomas ;  published  by 
the  University  of  Chicago  Press ;  quar- 
terly ;  per  year,  $3.00. 

Physikalisch-chemisches  Centralblatt. 

— Founded  in  1903;  devoted  to  abstracts 
of  current  articles  of  physical  chemical 
interest.  Editor  for  America,  T.  Living- 
ston R.  Morgan ;  Gebriider  Borntraeger, 
Leipzig ;  twice  a  month,  per  year  30 
Marks    (about  800  pages). 

Science. — Founded  in  1883  ;  devoted  to 
the  advancement  of  science ;  edited  by 
J.  McK.  Cattell,  with  an  editorial  com- 
mittee, including  N.  L.  Britton.  H.  F. 
Osborn,  R.  S.  Woodward,  and  others ; 
New  York,  The  Macmillan  Co.  ;  weekly, 
15c.;    per   year    (about   2,000   pp.),    $5.00. 

Transactions  of  the  American  Mathe- 
matical Society. — Founded  in  1900;  a 
journal  devoted  primarily  to  research  in 
pure  and  applied  mathematics ;  the  offi- 
cial organ  of  the  Society  for  the  publica- 
tion of  important  papers  read  before  it ; 
three  editors,  including  T.  S.  Fiske  ;  New 
York,  The  Macmillan  Co. ;  quarterly  ;  per 
year   (about   500  pp.),   $5.00. 


V.     STUDENT    PUBLICATIONS    AT    COLUMBIA 


The  Barnard  Bulletin. — Founded  in 
1901  ;  a  four-page  sheet,  issued  weekly, 
containing  Barnard  College  news;  per 
copy,  5c.;  per  year,  $1.50. 


The  Columbia  Jester. — Founded  in 
1901  ;  an  illustrated  comic  paper,  edited 
by  a  board  of  students ;  published  twice 
a  month   during  the   college  year ;    aver- 
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ages  ten  pages  of  reading  matter  and 
illustrations  and  a  cartoon  cover ;  per 
copy,  ISC. ;  per  year,  $1.50  (by  mail, 
$2.00). 

The  Columbia  Law  Review. — Founded 
in  1901  ;  devoted  to  the  publication  of 
legal  articles  and  book  reviews  by  writers 
of  recognized  authority,  and  comment 
upon  recent  cases  by  the  editors ;  con- 
ducted by  a  board  of  editors,  averaging 
sixteen  in  number ;  monthly,  November 
to  June  (70  pp.)  ;  per  copy,  30c. ;  per 
year,  $2.00. 

The  Columbia  Monthly. — Founded  in 
1903,  by  the  combination  of  the  Colum- 
bia Literary  Monthly,  founded  in  1893, 
and  Morningside,  founded  in  1896  ;  an 
illustrated  magazine,  devoted  both  to 
articles  on  Columbia  University,  of  his- 
torical and  of  immediate  interest  and  to 
stories,  verse,  essays,  editorials,  and 
book  reviews  ;  edited  by  a  board,  consist- 
ing of  college  undergraduates  and  a  Bar- 
nard representative  ;  monthly,  November 
to  June,  per  year,  $1.00. 

The  Columbian. — The  annual ;  a  bound 
illustrated  volume,  containing  statistics 
of  athletics,  fraternity  membership,  class 
achievements,  and  other  valuable  infor- 
mation concerning  student  life  in  the 
University  for  the  year  just  past ;  pub- 
lished the  week  before  Christmas  by  a 
board  of  twelve  editors  from  the  junior 
class,  six  elected  from  Columbia  College 


and  six  from  the  Schools  of  Applied  Sci- 
ence. The  sixteenth  volume  was  pub- 
lished by  the  class  of  1906,  at  $2.00. 

The  Columbia  Spectator. — Founded  in 
1877;  published  daily,  except  Sunday, 
during  the  college  year ;  edited  by  a 
managing  board  of  five,  assisted  by  a 
board  of  six  editors  and  from  twelve  to 
twenty-five  associate  editors ;  per  copy, 
3c. ;  per  year,  $4.00. 

The  Mortarboard. — Founded  in  1897; 
an  annual  corresponding  to  the  Colum- 
bian, but  more  literary  in  character,  in- 
cluding, besides  the  history  of  the  junior 
class,  poems,  stories,  and  sketches,  and 
other  reading  matter  ;  published  early  in 
the  second  term  by  a  board  of  about 
eight,  elected  from  the  junior  class  of 
Barnard  College;  price,  $1.00. 

The  Senior  Class-Book. — A  book  pri- 
vately printed  by  the  senior  class  of 
Columbia  College,  through  an  editorial 
board,  and  distributed  on  class-day.  Re- 
vived by  the  class  of  1899  and  continued 
by  the  succeeding  classes,  including  pic- 
tures and  autobiographies  of  the  mem- 
bers, letters  from  the  faculty,  and  the 
class-day    speeches. 

The     Teachers     College     Bulletin.— 

Founded  in  1901  ;  a  four-page  sheet, 
issued  weekly,  containing  leachers  Col- 
lege news;  per  copy  50. ;  per  year,  $1.00 
(by   mail,    $1.50). 


VI.     PUBLICATIONS    BY    OFFICERS    OF   THE    UNIVERSITY 


ARRANGED    ACCORDING    TO   DEPARTMENTS 


Administration 

Butler,  President  Nicholas  Murray. 
Editor,  Educational  Reviezv,  Vols.  27 
and  28,  520  p.  each. Breadth.  Co- 
lumbia Monthly,   F  ;   i :    1-2. Address 

at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  University 
Settlement  Society,  New  York,  5  Mr, 
1904  ;  published  in  the  Annual  Report 
of  the  Society. Oration  at  the  dedi- 
cation of  Emmons  Blaine  Hall,  Univer- 
versity  of  Chicago,  14  My,  1904.  Chicago 
University  Record,  My;  13-17. Edu- 
cational progress   of  the  year.     Outlook, 

16      Ag;      77:      776-81. Educational 

worth  of  the  St.  Louis  Exposition.  Re- 
view of  Reviews,  S;  30:  323-6. — Wil- 
liam Barclay  Parsons.    Same,  30  :  679-81. 

The    University    and    modern    life — 

Stenographic  abstract  of  an  address  be- 
fore   the    Quill    Club,    New    York,    15    N, 


1904.     Churchman,  3  D  ;  90  :  1026-7. 

From  King's  College  to  Columbia  Uni- 
versity; 1754-1904.  Ediic.  Rev.,  D  ;  28  : 
499-517. 

GoETZE,  F.  A.  Columbia  at  the  St. 
Louis  Exposition.  Columbia  Univ. 
Quarterly,  Je  ;  6  :  278-84. 

Anatomy 

Huntington,  Prof.  Geo.  S.  The  der- 
ivation and  significance  of  certain  super- 
numerary muscles  of  the  pectoral  region. 
Journ.  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  O ; 
39  :  I-S4  ;  Pl-  I-XIV. 

Spitzka,  Dr.  E.  A.  The  execution  and 
post-mortem  examinations  of  the  three 
Van  Wormer  brothers  at  Dannemora,  N. 
Y.,  Oct.  I,  1903.  The  Daily  Medical,  8 
F;  4-6  (5  figs.). Postmortem  exam- 
ination of  the  late  George  Francis  Train, 
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Same,  15  F  (6  figs.). Hereditary  re- 
semblances in  the  brains  of  three  bro- 
thers.    American  Anthropologist,  Ap-Je  ; 

6:  307-12   (3  figs.). The  brain-weight 

of  Dr.  Taguchi.  Same,  Ap-Je;  6:  366-7. 
Same,    577-8:    and    in    Science,    12    Ag; 

20:     215. The    brain    of    a    Swedish 

statesman.     Science,  4  N;  20:  612-3. 

Floyd,  Dr.  R.  A  contribution  to  the 
nervous  cytology  of  Periplaneta  Orien- 
talis,  the  common  cockroach.  In  Mark 
Anniversary  Volume,  1903:  339-58;  pi. 

Anthropology 

Boas,  Prof.  F.  The  growth  of  children 
(with  Dr.  C.  Wissler).     Report  of  U.  S. 

Com.  of  Education  for  1904:  26-132. 

The    history    of    anthropology.     Science, 

21   O  ;  20 :  513-24. The  vocabulary  of 

the  Chinook  language.  Amcr.  Anthro- 
pologist,   Ja-Mr;    n.    s.    6:     118-47. 

What  the  negro  has  done  in  Africa. 
Ethical  Record,  5:  106-9. The  folk- 
lore of  the  Eskimo.  Journ.  Amer.  Folk- 
lore, Ja-Mr;  17:  1-3. Editor  Publica- 
tions of  the  Jesup  Expedition.  Leyden. 
E.  J.  Brill. 

Farrand,  Prof.  L.  Basis  of  American 
history.     Harper  and  Brothers.     18  -f  303 

p. Proceedings    of    the     12th    annual 

meeting  of  the  Amer.  Psychol.  Assoc, 
St.    Louis,    Dec.    29-30,    1903.     Psychol. 

Bull.,  Ja ;    1 :   33-45. The   significance 

of  mythology  and  tradition.  Journ. 
Amer.  Folk-lore,  Ja-Mr;    17:    14-22. 

Wissler,  Dr.  C.  The  decorative  art 
of    the    Sioux.     Publ.    Amer.    Mus.    Nat. 

Hist.,     18:     231-78. The     growth     of 

children  (with  F.  Boas).  Report  of  U.  S. 
Com.  of  Educ.  for  1904:  26-132. 

Bandelier,  a.  F.  Aboriginal  myths 
and  traditions  concerning  the  island  of 
Titicaca,  Bolivia.  Amer.  Anthropolo- 
gist, Ap-Je;  n.  s.  6:  197-239- Ab- 
original trephining  in  Bolivia.    Same,  Je- 

S ;  n.  s.  6 :  440-6. The  cross  of  Cara- 

buco   in   Bolivia.     Same,   O-D ;   n.   s.   6 : 

599-628. On  the  relative  antiquity  of 

ancient  Peruvian  burials.  Bull.  Amer. 
Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  20:   217-26. 

Architecture 

Hamlin,  Prof.  A.  D.  F.  The  School 
of  Architecture.  History  of  Columbia 
University,  1904,  p.  381-96. Archi- 
tecture.    Forum,     Ja ;     35:     417-28. 

Sherman,  Prof.  F.  D.     Lyrics  of  joy. 

Houghton,   Mifilin  &  Co.     7  +  102  p. 

Elizabethan  lyrists  ;  poem.  Bookman,  N  ; 
20:    221. Rose-lore;   poem.     Century, 


Jl ;  68  :  387. Saint  Rose  ;  poem.     Srib- 

ner's,   N;    36:    512. Valentine;   poem. 

Munsey,      F;      30:      701. Valentine; 

poem.     Harp.    Bazaar,    F;    38:    197. 

Valentine  villanelle ;  poem.  Munsey,  F  ; 
30:    732. 

Ware,  Emer.  Prof.  W.  R.  The  Ameri- 
can Vignola,  pt.    i.     Internat.   Text-book 

Co.     II.    pis. Editor.      The    Georgian 

period :  Collection  of  details  illuminating 
colonial  or  XVIIIth  century  architecture 
in  the   U.    S.     Atner.   Architect. 

Astronomy 

Jacoby,  Prof.  H.  An  elementary  lec- 
ture on  the  method  of  least  squares. 
School   of   Mines   Quart.,   Ap ;    25 :    287- 

303. Photographic    catalogue    of    829 

stars  near  the  south  pole  of  the  heavens : 
An  example  of  interadjusting  overlapping 
plates.  Contributions  from  Observatory 
of    Columbia    University.      No.    21,    153 

p. New      instrument      for      sounding 

space.  Harper's  Weekly,  13  F;  48: 
240-1. How  star  distances  are  meas- 
ured.    Same,  25  Je  ;  48 :  980,  988-9. 

Poor,  Prof.  C.  L.  Researches  as  to 
the  identity  of  the  Periodic  Comet  of 
1889-1896-1903  (Brooks)  with  the  Peri- 
odic Comet  of  1770  (Lexell).  Contribu- 
tions from  Observatory  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. No.  22,  p.  217-98,  and  also  in 
Annals,  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences, 
D;   15:  217-98. 

Mitchell,  Dr.  S.  A.  Comet  1903 
Borrelly  and  light  pressure.  Astrophys- 
ical  Journ.,  Je ;  20 :  63-8. The  pres- 
sure of  sunlight  and  some  of  its  bearings 
on  astronomy  and  meteorology.  U.  S. 
Monthly  Weather  Rev.,  My. 

Botany 

Underwood,  Prof.  L.  M.  Ferns  and 
fern-allies.     Encyclopedia   Americana,  7 : 

308-12. The    early    writers    on    ferns 

and  their  collections — II.  J.  E.  Smith 
1759-1828,  Swartz  1760-1818,  Willdenow 
1765-1812.  Torreya,  Ap ;  4:  49-52. — 
III.  W.  J.  Hooker  1785-1865.     Same,0; 

4:     145-50. Report    of    the    scientific 

directors.  Bull.  N.  Y.  Botan.  Garden; 
3:    267-8. 

Britton,  Em.  Prof.  N.  L.  The  tropical 
Station  at  Cinchona,  Jamaica.  Jour.  N. 
Y.  Bot.  Garden,  i  Ja ;  5 :  1-7.  pi.  19  -f  f. 

I,   2. The   honeysuckles.     Science,   22 

Ja;    19:    145-146.     (Review   of   Rehder's 

Synopsis    of    the    Genus    Lonicera.) 

Botanical  exploration  of  the  Philippine 
Islands.     Jour.  N.  Y.  Bot.  Garden,  F;  5: 
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40-1. George      Washington's      palms. 

Same,    F;    5:    25-8.   pi.    20,    21. The 

Juncacese  of  the  West  Indies.     Torreya, 

25  F  ;  4  :  23. Agdestis  clematidea  Moc. 

&    Sesse.     Same,   25    F  ;    4 :    24. The 

tropical    Station    at    Cinchona,    Jamaica. 

Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  Mr;  64:   427-30-  'H- 

Cratwgus   Porieri.     Torreya,    12    Mr;   4: 

39-40. Report    of    the    Secretary    and 

Director-in-Chief  for  the  year  1903. 
Bull.  N.  Y.  Bot.  Garden,  22  Mr;  3:  175- 

206. Four      new      North      American 

birches.  Bull.  Torrey  Club,  24  Mr ;  31 : 
165-6. Viburnum  molle  Michx.  Tor- 
reya,   13    My;    4:    69. Scirpus    Colo- 

radoensis  sp.  nov.  Same,  8  Je ;  4 :  93. 
Explorations  in  Florida  and  the  Ba- 
hamas.    Jour.  N.  Y.  Bot.  Garden,  Jl ;  5  : 

129-36.    f.    18—23. Savia    Bahamensis 

sp.    nov.      Ton-eya,   21    Jl ;   4:    104,    105. 

An    undescribed    species    of    Alnus. 

Same,  27  Ag;  4:  124. A  new  species 

of  Bradburya.     Same,  30  S;  4:   142. 

The  Florida  Royal  Palm.  Same,  29  O  ;  4 : 
152. Report  on  exploration  of  the  Ba- 
hamas.    Journ.  N.  Y.  Bot.  Garden,  N  ;  5  : 

201-9.  f.  36-39. Rynchospora  Pringlei 

Greenman.     Torreya,  21   N;  4:   170. 

On  Pisonia  obtusata  and  its  allies.     Bull. 

Torrey  Club,  26  N;  31:  611-5. Leno- 

phyllum,  a  new  genus  of  Crassulacese. 
Smiths.  Misc.  Coll.,  10  O;  47:  159-62.  pi. 

20  +  i.    18,    19    (with    J.    N.    Rose). 

Olivia  and  Caroline  Phelps  Stokes  Fund 
for  the  protection  of  native  plants.  Jotir. 
N.  Y.  Botan.  Garden,  Ja ;  5  :  7-8. Re- 
port of  the  Secretary  and  Director-in- 
chief.  Bull.  N.  Y.  Botan.  Garden,  3: 
175-206. 

Chemistry 

Chandler,  Prof.  C.  F.  Unveiling  of  a 
bronze  tablet  in  Havemeyer  Hall  to  the 
memory  of  Hamilton  Young  Castner,  D 
6,    1902.     School    of    Mines    Quart.,    Ja ; 

25 :  204-14.  ill. Report  on  subway  air. 

N.  Y.  Tribune,  18  N,  16  D,  1904. 

Miller,  Prof.  E.  H.  Quantitative 
analysis  for  mining  engineers.  D.  Van 
Nostrand  Co.,  144-137  p. The  de- 
termination of  molybdenum  in  steel  and 
steel  making  alloys  (with  F.  V.  D. 
Cruser).  Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  26: 
675-95,  also  Chem.  News,  90  :  204  and  218. 

Changes  in  the  composition  of  some 

ferrocyanides  of  cadmium  and  zinc 
after  precipitation  (with  M.  J.  Falk). 
Journ.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  Ag ;  26:  952-9. 

Notes    on    quantitative    analysis    for 

mining     engineers.       School     of     Mines 


Quart.,  Ja-Ap  ;   25:    119-82,   221-55. 

Review  of  Sutton's  Handbook  of  volu- 
metric analysis.    Same,  N  ;  26  :  79. 

BoGERT,  Prof.  M.  T.  Review  of 
American  chemical  research.  Journ.  Am. 
Chem.  Soc,  Ja,  26:  R.  7-12;  F,  R.  60- 
66  ;  Mr,  R.  101-106  ;  Ap,  R.  163-166  ;  My, 
R.  206-210;  Jl,  R.  291-292;  Ag,  R.  346- 
349  ;  S,  R.  373-383  ;  O,  R.  420-425  ;  N,  R. 

449-456  ;    D,    R.    486-488. Metamino- 

benzonitrile  and  some  of  its  derivatives 
(with    H.    T.    Beans).      Same,    My;    26: 

464-99. Alumni     notes.       School     of 

Mines  Quart.,  N  ;  26 :  81-2. 

Morgan,  Prof.  J.  L.  R.  The  dissocia- 
tion of  lead  nitrate.  Journ.  Physical 
Chem.,  8:  416-21. On  the  combina- 
tion of  a  solvent  with  the  ions  (with 
C.  W.  Kanolt).  Journ.  Am.  Chem. 
Soc,   26 :    635-8,   also   Zeit.   f.   Physikal. 

Chemie,     48 :     365-8. The     electrical 

theory  of  solution  (from  the  German  of 
Arrhenius).     Independent,    11     Ag ;    57: 

321-7. Reviews     of     Duhem-Burgess, 

Thermodynamics  and  chemistry.  Physi- 
kalisch-Chemisches   Centralblatt,   i  :    214— 

6. Miller's    Quantitative    analysis    for 

mining   engineers.     Same,    1  :    375-6. 

Hering's  Ready   reference  tables.     Same, 

1 :  440. Getman's  Laboratory  exercises 

in    physical    chemistry.      Same,    I  :    472. 

Dolezalek-von     Ende's     The     theory 

of  the  lead  accumulator.     Same,  i :  504. 

Treadwell's     Analytical     chemistry : 

Qualitative  analysis.  Same,  1  :  472. 
Treadwell's  Analytical  chemistry :  Quan- 
titative analysis.  Same,  i  :  472. Ar- 
nold's A  compendium  of  chemistry. 
Same,  i :  504. Holleman's  A  labora- 
tory manual  of  organic  chemistry.    Same, 

I  '•   536. Also  signed  abstracts  of  fifty 

(50)    articles.     Same,    i. 

Sherman,  Dr.  H.  C.  The  determina- 
tion of  nitrogen  in  food  materials  and 
physiological  products  (with  C.  B.  Mc- 
Laughlin   and    Emil    Osterberg).     Journ. 

Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  Ap ;   26:   367-71. 

Milk.  Encyclopedia  Americana ;  Vol.  X, 
Munn  and  Company. The  determina- 
tion of  nitrogen  in  organic  compounds 
(with  M.  J.  Falk).  Journ.  Amer.  Chem. 
Soc,  N  ;  26 :  1469-74. Notes  on  or- 
ganic analysis.  School  of  Mines  Quart., 
N  ;  26:  1-47. 

Chambers,  Dr.  V.  J.  Review  of 
American  chemical  research.  Journ. 
Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  My;  26:   R.  210-13; 

Je,  26:  R.  245-51  ;  Jl,  26:  R.  293-4. 

Various  articles  on  chemical  topics  for 
the   Encyclopedia  Americana. 
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Hall,  E.  J.,  and  Popper,  E.  A  crucible 
charge  for  gold  and  silver  in  zinc  ores. 
School  of  Mines  Quart.,  Jl ;  25 :  355-8. 

Beans,  Dr.  H.  T.  Metaminobenzo- 
nitrile  and  some  of  its  derivatives  (with 
M.  T.  Bogert).  Journ.  Amer.  Chem.  Sac, 
26 :  464-99. 

Neish,  Dr.  A.  C.  A  new  separation 
of  thorium  from  cerium,  lanthanum  and 
didymium  by  metanitrobenzoic  acid. 
Joiirn.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  Jl ;  26:  780-93. 

Cruser,  F.  V.  D.  The  determination 
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THE    NEW    PROGRAM    OF    STUDIES    AT    COLUMBIA 
COLLEGE 

BEGINNING  with  the  academic  year  1905-06  a  number  of 
important  changes  will  take  effect  in  the  program  of  studies 
at  Columbia  College.  These  changes  are  the  outcome  of  vig- 
orous and  protracted  discussions  which  occupied  the  Faculty  at  a 
number  of  special  sessions  held  last  year  and  this,  having  been 
occasioned  originally  by  President  Butler's  annual  report  for  the 
year  1902.  In  that  memorable  document  the  new  head  of  Columbia 
University  set  forth  his  views  at  some  length  upon  the  proper  stan- 
dard of  admission  to  professional  schools  and  upon  the  position  of 
the  college  in  higher  education.  A  closely  reasoned  argument  led 
President  Butler  to  these  conclusions : 

1.  That  to  accept  the  training  given  by  the  secondary  schools 
as  a  preparation  for  professional  study  is  to  demand  too  little. 

2.  That  to  insist  upon  a  bachelor's  degree  following  a  four-year 
course  of  collegiate  study  is  to  require  too  much. 

3.  That  the  Columbia  plan  of  allowing  college  students  to  take 
a  part  of  their  studies  in  a  professional  school  of  the  university  is 
open  to  some  rather  serious  objections,  despite  its  manifest 
advantages. 

4.  That  owing  to  the  educational  developments  of  the  last  half- 
century  the  four-year  college  course  now  demands  about  two  years 
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more  of  work  than  it  demanded  in  i860,  and  about  one  year  more 
than  it  demanded  in  1880;  and  that  it  might  therefore  be  consid- 
erably shortened  without  falHng  below  the  standard  which  not  long 
ago  was  universally  deemed  high  enough. 

5.  That  Columbia  could  probably  best  meet  the  educational 
needs  of  the  time  by  establishing  in  the  college  two  courses;  a 
shorter  course  of  two  years  (say,  with  the  degree  of  A.B.),  which 
should  be  accepted  as  the  normal  preparation  for  professional  study, 
and  a  longer  course  of  four  years  (say,  with  the  degree  of  A.M.), 
which  might  be  taken  by  ambitious  students  not  intending  to  enter 
a  professional  school. 

A  committee  of  the  College  Faculty  which  was  appointed,  in  the 
course  of  the  year  1902-03,  to  propose  some  revision  of  the  pro- 
gram of  studies  in  the  light  of  the  conclusions  thus  formulated, 
finally  reported  a  plan  which  differed  somewhat  from  that  sug- 
g'ested  by  the  president.  Laying  chief  stress  upon  the  third  of 
the  points  above  enumerated,  this  committee  proposed  a  reduction 
of  the  normal  duration  of  the  college  course  to  three  years  and  the 
complete  separation  of  collegiate  from  professional  study.  The 
important  recommendations  relating  to  this  matter  were  these :  ( i ) 
that  the  number  of  points  required  for  graduation  (the  "  point  "  at 
Columbia  means,  or  then  meant,  one  hour  a  week  for  one  year)  be 
reduced  from  sixty  to  fifty-four;  (2)  that  the  undergraduate  course 
be  made  more  intensive  than  at  present,  by  so  ordering  the  work 
that  a  student  would  normally  make  eighteen  points  a  year  instead 
of  fifteen  and  would  thus  finish  his  course  in  three  years  instead 
of  four. 

The  idea  underlying  these  proposals  was  that  if,  by  quickening 
the  pace  a  little,  it  were  made  possible  for  an  average  man  to  win 
the  bachelor's  degree  in  three  years,  such  degree  might  properly  be 
made,  ultimately  if  not  at  once,  the  requirement  for  admission  to 
all  the  professional  schools.  It  was  felt  that,  while  a  diminution 
of  one-tenth  in  the  amount  of  work  required  for  a  degree  could  not 
seriously  affect  the  value  of  the  college  course,  a  reduction  of  its 
normal  duration  from  four  years  to  three  would  destroy  its  tradi- 
tional character;  and  that  if  a  second  year  was  to  be  saved,  some- 
where on  the  all-too-long  route  from  the  kindergarten  to  self- 
support,  it  could  best  be  saved  below  the  secondary  school. 
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But  the  proposals  of  the  committee  were  not  adopted  by  the 
Faculty.  It  was  urged  in  opposition  to  them  that  there  is  no 
obvious  and  unmistakable  demand  for  a  shortening  of  the  college 
course  except  for  students  intending  to  enter  a  professional  school ; 
that  the  others,  those  who  desire  the  best  liberal  education  and  have 
the  time  and  means  to  obtain  it,  constitute  a  large  and  important 
class  which  should  be  considered  first  in  legislating  for  the  college; 
that  the  last  year  of  the  course  is  apt  to  be,  for  a  capable  man,  the 
best  year  of  the  four,  and  that  the  proposed  legislation  would  con- 
vert this  precious  fourth  year  into  a  sort  of  penal  colony  for  delin- 
quents. It  was  argued,  furthermore,  that  while  the  Columbia  plan 
of  allowing  a  college  senior  to  count  a  year's  work  in  a  professional 
school  toward  his  college  degree  is  not  entirely  free  from  objection, 
it  has,  on  the  whole,  worked  very  well  in  practice;  that  it  has  done 
no  harm  clearly  traceable  to  that  cause;  that  it  has  been  exten- 
sively adopted  by  other  institutions,  and  is  one  of  the  important 
and  legitimate  advantages  of  a  college  that  forms  a  part  of  a  great 
university. 

When  the  Faculty  came  to  vote  it  refused  by  a  decisive  majority 
to  reduce  the  requirements  for  graduation  by  so  much  as  a  single 
point.  At  the  same  time  the  debate  had  made  it  evident  that  no 
one  was  in  favor  of  a  uniform  time  requirement,  or  of  anything  like 
the  lock-step  for  men  differing  in  capacity,  ambition  and  diligence. 
It  was  recognized  that  one  man  may  accomplish  as  much  and  get  as 
much  benefit  in  three  years  as  another  may  in  four.  The  problem 
was,  then,  to  find  a  way  of  enabling  the  capable  and  intelligent  man 
to  gain  time  somewhat  in  proportion  to  his  capacity  and  diligence, 
and  to  do  this  without  being  required  to  pursue  an  excessive  number 
of  courses  simultaneously.  In  other  words,  it  seemed  to  be  the  pre- 
vailing opinion  that  while  there  was  no  need  of  shortening  the 
college  course  for  everybody,  while  the  existing  standard  was  none 
too  high,  and  the  amount  of  work  required  for  a  degree  none  too 
great,  it  should  be  made  possible  for  an  able  man  to  shorten  his 
period  of  residence,  should  he  desire  to  do  so,  by  superior 
scholarship. 

Aittv  the  Faculty  had  expressed  itself  upon  these  and  various 
other  matters  which  had  been  brought  into  the  discussion  in  the 
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winter  and  spring  of  1904,  a  second  committee  was  appointed  to 
traverse  the  ground  again  and  make  recommendations,  if  possible, 
which  should  embody  the  conclusions  reached.  The  deliberations 
of  this  second  committee  took  a  wide  range  and  resulted  in  an 
elaborate  report  which  was  presented  to  the  Faculty  on  January  13, 
1905,  and  soon  afterwards  adopted  unanimously  with  only  verbal 
amendment  It  is  the  object  of  this  article  to  give  a  concise  account 
of  the  prospective  changes,  so  far  as  they  have  general  educational 
interest 

To  begin,  then,  with  an  important  matter  which  has  not  been 
referred  to  in  the  preceding  paragraph  but  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  general  problem  of  saving  educational  time,  the  college 
will  hereafter  provide  for  the  regular  admission  of  freshmen  at  the 
beginning  of  the  second  half-year.  Entrance  examinations  will  be 
held  in  January,  and  the  first  year's  work  will  be  so  ordered  that 
it  can  be  taken  up  with  equal  advantage  at  the  beginning  of  either 
half-year.  For  the  taking  of  this  step,  which  may  prove  to  have 
far-reaching  consequences,  there  were  several  reasons.  First  of 
all,  it  seemed  desirable  to  enable  the  midwinter  graduates  of  the 
New  York  public  high  schools  to  enter  the  college  immediately. 
Investigation  showed  that  the  local  high  schools,  which  now  furnish 
a  large  contingent  to  Columbia's  freshman  class,  were  already  grad- 
uating midwinter  classes  of  considerable  size,  and  that  ere  long  the 
total  number  graduated  in  the  winter  would  probably  equal  the 
number  graduated  in  June.  Semi-annual  admission  to  college 
seemed  therefore  a  logical  consequence  of  semi-annual  graduation 
from  the  public  high  schools. 

But  apart  from  this  phase  of  the  matter,  it  is  believed  that  the 
new  arrangement  will  make  for  higher  standards  in  the  college 
itself.  Under  the  existing  system  the  candidate  who  fails  of  admis- 
sion in  September,  though  by  ever  so  little,  must  wait  an  entire  year 
for  another  chance.  Whatever  standard  of  "  conditional  "  admis- 
sion be  adopted,  there  is  sure  to  be  a  considerable  number  of 
applicants  who  come  a  little  short  of  it  and  must  be  turned  away, 
even  though  they  could  probably  complete  a  satisfactory  preparation 
in  three  or  four  months.  There  is  but  one  train  per  annum,  and  if 
they  miss  that  they  must  lose  a  year.     As  this  is  often  a  grievous 
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hardship,  committees  on  admission  find  themselves  subjected  to  a 
pressure  that  is  hard  to  resist.  The  usual  outcome  is  the  admis- 
sion of  a  squad  of  badly  prepared  probationers  who  are  apt  to 
become  a  retarding  element  in  the  college  classes.  When  the  re- 
jected candidate  can  no  longer  plead  the  bitterness  of  losing  a  whole 
year  it  will  be  possible,  without  inhumanity  to  enforce  a  higher 
standard  for  admission  than  has  hitherto  been  found  practicable. 

It  is  difficult  to  discover  any  very  solid  objection  to  the  plan 
of  semi-annual  admissions  which  has  long  worked  so  well  at  the 
German  universities.  Its  effect  upon  class  spirit  and  class  customs 
remains  to  be  seen.  Possibly  it  may  have  a  tendency  to  weaken  in 
some  measure  a  kind  of  sentiment  that  is  not  without  its  value 
in  college  life;  but  so  far  as  it  may  prove  to  be  a  solvent  of  bad 
customs  its  workings  may  be  viewed  with  equanimity.  The  elec- 
tive system  has  already  done  much  to  obliterate  class  lines,  and 
what  is  left  of  them  has  a  diminishing  interest  for  all  but  the  very 
young. 

Partly  as  a  consequence  of  semi-annual  admissions,  and  partly 
for  certain  other  reasons,  the  Faculty  of  Columbia  College  has 
decided  to  make  the  half-year  its  unit  of  credit  The  "  point  "  will 
hereafter  signify  the  satisfactory  completion  of  work  involving 
attendance  one  hour  a  week  for  half  a  year.  The  requirements 
for  graduation  will  be  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  points,  includ- 
ing four  for  the  physical  training  of  the  first  two  years,  which  has 
hitherto  been  "  prescribed,"  but  not  "  credited  "  in  points.  Under 
the  new  system  of  counting,  a  course  in  the  Summer  Session, 
which  regularly  consists  of  thirty  lectures  or  recitations,  will  have 
the  value  of  two  points. 

The  second  innovation  of  importance  is  the  establishment  of  a 
program  of  studies  for  the  degree  of  B.S.,  for  which  no  Latin  will 
be  required  for  admission  or  prescribed  in  the  college.  From  the 
program  of  studies  for  the  degree  of  A.B.  it  will  differ  only  in  the 
fact  that  the  prescribed  Latin  (or  Greek)  of  the  freshman  year 
will  be  replaced  by  an  equivalent  amount  (equivalent,  that  is,  so 
far  as  points  are  concerned)  of  natural  or  physical  science.  As 
this  was  to  be  the  only  difference  between  the  two  labels,  several 
professors  were  of  the  opinion  that  instead  of  creating  a  new 
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degree,  it  would  be  better  to  make  the  modicum  of  Latin  optional 
for  the  degree  of  A.B.  But  for  this  step — more  radical  in  appear- 
ance than  in  reality — the  conservative  tradition  proved  too  strong. 

Another  group  in  the  Faculty  wished  to  make  the  new  degree 
mean  in  very  truth  Bachelor  Scienticu;  in  other  words,  to  prescribe 
for  it  a  large  amount  of  work  in  natural  and  physical  science.  But 
this  view  also  failed  to  win  over  a  majority.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  the  problem  was  not  to  dignify  science  as  an  element  of  liberal 
education,  or  to  provide  a  better  opportunity  for  the  study  of  it; 
because  its  value  has  long  been  recognized,  and  a  most  ample 
opportunity  for  the  study  of  it  provided,  in  the  elective  courses  open 
to  the  candidate  for  the  degree  of  A.B.  Under  existing  condi- 
tions the  man  who  zvishes  to  specialize  in  science  may  put  in  half 
his  total  time  in  that  way.  Evidently  the  crux  of  the  matter  lies 
in  the  four  years'  Latin  required  for  admission.  The  man  who 
has  that  is  well  taken  care  of,  but  the  man  who  has  it  not  cannot 
win  a  degree  at  all,  unless  he  first  get  up  his  preparatory  Latin  in 
the  college.  Should  this  condition  of  affairs  be  perpetuated? 
Should  Columbia  continue  to  treat  the  modicum  of  Latin  as  a 
sine  qua  non  for  any  degree  whatsoever?  In  answering  this 
question  in  the  negative,  and  deciding  to  establish  a  program  of 
studies  without  Latin,  the  Faculty  desired  that  the  experiment 
should  be  tried  under  favorable  conditions ;  in  other  words,  that  the 
new  program  should  have  the  best  possible  chance  to  make  friends 
and  demonstrate  its  right  to  be.  This  meant  that  it  must  be  no 
less  "  liberal "  than  the  A.B.  program,  that  it  must  offer  equal 
freedom  of  choice,  and  that  it  must  not  be  weighted  down  with  a 
heavy  scientific  requirement  that  would  prove  irksome  to  many 
students  qualified  for  college  work. 

The  expectation  of  its  friends  is  that  the  new  program  of 
studies  will  prove  specially  attractive  to  students  who  may  wish  to 
obtain  a  college  education  before  entering  one  of  the  schools  of 
technology  or  applied  science.  That  is  a  worthy  and  a  creditable 
ambition,  which  should  be  encouraged  in  every  possible  way. 
While  it  is  not  practicable,  and  may  never  become  practicable,  to 
require  a  college  degree  for  admission  to  the  schools  of  applied 
science,  the  great  utility  of  a  previous  liberal  education,  such  as 
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the  college  aims  to  give,  is  questioned  by  no  one.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  present  writer  a  bachelor's  degree  ought  not  to  be  required 
for  admission  to  any  professional  school  whatsoever,  but  the  case 
is  clearer  for  engineering  and  architecture  than  for  law  and  medi- 
cine. Meanwhile,  whatever  is  done  to  make  the  college  training 
accessible  to  men  intending  to  study  in  a  professional  school,  will 
surely  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  The  indications  are  that 
the  Columbia  solution  of  this  vexed  problem  is  to  be  the  combina- 
tion program  of  six  years,  with  the  college  degree  conferred  at 
the  end  of  four.  It  may  therefore  be  expected  that,  to  avoid  dupli- 
cation, the  college  will  gradually  gather  into  its  jurisdiction  all 
those  fundamental  disciplines  which  are  at  once  important  in  gen- 
eral education  and  necessary  for  particular  lines  of  professional 
study.  The  professional  schools  will  then  be  able  to  confine  them- 
selves more  closely  than  now  to  strictly  professional  instruction. 

Casting  the  horoscope  in  this  way,  one  can  easily  foresee  a 
career  of  usefulness  for  the  new  program  of  studies.  But  it  is 
quite  possible — this  is  an  expression  of  personal  opinion — that  after 
a  few  years  the  Columbia  Faculty  may  conclude  that  the  two 
college  degrees  are  not  necessary,  and  may  merge  them  in  the  tradi- 
tional A.B.,  making  the  study  of  Latin  optional.  Such  action,  if 
it  shall  be  taken,  will  by  no  means  signify  a  diminishing  faith,  on 
the  part  of  the  Columbia  Faculty,  in  the  educational  value  of  the 
study  of  Latin  and  Greek.  The  recent  discussions  made  it  clear 
that,  while  individuals  differed  greatly,  as  was  natural  enough,  in 
their  estimate  of  the  utility  of  classical  studies,  the  general  attitude 
of  the  Faculty  was  entirely  friendly  to  the  old  humanities.  It  was 
not  forgotten,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  forgotten,  that  some  of  the 
finest  traditions  of  Columbia  are  connected  with  classical  scholar- 
ship. In  the  writer's  opinion,  at  any  rate,  it  would  be  very  regret- 
table if  the  college  should  ever  prove  unfaithful  to  this  tradition; 
should  ever  come  to  the  point  of  caring  less,  or  even  of  seeming  to 
care  less,  for  the  study  of  the  ancient  languages.  Of  that,  cer- 
tainly, there  is  no  imminent  danger.  Meanwhile  it  is  felt  by  many 
of  us  that  the  college  can  best  stand  before  the  world  as  a  friend 
of  the  ancient  languages  by  taking  care  that  they  be  taught  in  the 
best  way,  by  the  best  men,  rather  than  by  forcing  them  upon  all 
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comers  as  the  sole  condition  upon  which  a  Cokimbia  degree  may 
be  won.  The  American  bachelor's  degree  has  ceased  to  be  any- 
thing more  than  a  visible  tOKcn  that  its  holder  has  had  a  college 
education.  It  does  not  in  itself  testify  to  any  particular  expert 
knowledge.  The  elective  system  has  brought  it  about  that  no  two 
graduates  on  Commencement  day  have  pursued  the  same  curric- 
ulum. Whether  a  man  has  done  a  meager  minimum  of  Latin,  if 
he  has  done  no  more  than  the  minimum,  and  that  under  constraint, 
can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  a  matter  of  crucial  importance  in 
determining  his  fitness  to  receive  a  college  degree. 

In  consequence  of  the  establishment  of  a  program  of  studies  for 
which  no  Latin  is  required,  the  elementary  courses  in  Latin,  which 
have  been  offered  by  the  college  for  several  years  past,  will  be 
discontinued.  They  were  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  putting  a 
Columbia  degree  within  reach  of  men  who  had  taken  an  otherwise 
substantial  course  in  a  preparatory  school,  but  had  failed  to  study 
Latin, — either  because  they  had  been  badly  advised,  or  because  they 
had  not  from  the  first  intended  to  enter  college,  or  because  the 
importance  of  Latin  had  not  been  brought  home  to  them  betimes. 
It  seemed  a  laudable  policy  to  enable  such  men  to  make  good  in 
college  the  defects  of  their  preparatory  training.  But  the  experi- 
ment has  not  worked  very  well.  The  opportunity  which  was 
intended  for  one  class  of  students  has  been  eagerly  embraced  by 
another — those  who  wish  to  make  up  conditions  in  Latin.  Here- 
after the  student  who  enters  the  college  without  Latin  will  have  no 
chance  to  begin  the  subject,  but  will  be  enrolled  as  a  candidate  for 
the  degree  of  B.S. 

We  come  next  to  the  new  requirements  for  graduation.  Here 
the  first  point  to  be  noticed  is  that  the  relative  proportion  of  pre- 
scribed and  elective  work  remains  about  as  it  has  been.  The  pro- 
portion varies  a  little  according  to  what  is  offered  for  admission, 
but  it  may  be  stated  broadly  that  a  little  more  than  half  the  work 
required  for  a  degree  will  be  elective.  English  and  physical  educa- 
tion (gymnasium  work)  are  prescribed  for  two  years  each;  mathe- 
matics, Latin  or  Greek  (for  the  degree  of  A.B.),  French  or  Ger- 
man, history  and  philosophy  for  one  year  each;  natural  or  physical 
science  for  one  year  in  the  A.B.  program,  for  two  years  in  the  B.S. 
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program.  While  hitherto  the  beginners'  course  in  both  French 
and  German  has  been  prescribed,  the  new  arrangement  will  permit 
the  student  to  choose  between  these  languages,  but  will  require 
him  to  take  at  least  a  second  course  in  the  one  chosen.  The  pre- 
scription in  natural  and  physical  science  is  intended  to  secure  at 
least  one  year  of  college  training  in  laboratory  methods.  The  pre- 
scription of  a  year  in  philosophy  is  new  and  takes  the  place  of  the 
former  prescription  of  half  a  year  in  psychology  and  half  a  year  in 
economics.  The  new  prescribed  course  in  philosophy  will  be  de- 
voted mainly  to  the  logic  of  scientific  method  and  the  history  of 
scientific  concepts, — being  thus  a  modem  restoration  of  the  old 
collegium  logicwn,  which  used  to  be  regarded  as  an  indispensable 
propedeutic  for  all  the  higher  disciplines. 

These  prescribed  courses  having  been  satisfactorily  completed, 
the  student  will  be  at  liberty  to  choose  the  remainder  of  his  courses 
at  pleasure,  subject  to  the  general  restriction  that,  prior  to  receiving 
his  degree,  he  must  have  made  at  least  nine  points  under  some 
one  department.  This  restriction  is  new  and  is  intended,  of  course, 
to  prevent  scattering.  The  man  who  has  attained  to  freedom  and 
sees  before  him  the  immense  and  variegated  bill-of-fare  which 
Columbia  College  is  able  to  offer  in  virtue  of  its  place  in  a  great 
university,  is  tempted  to  nibble  and  sip  instead  of  eating  and  drink- 
ing. There  are  so  many  languages  and  sciences  to  be  begun,  so 
many  "  interesting  "  courses  of  lectures  to  be  heard,  that  he  is  in 
some  danger  of  making  up  his  entire  curriculum  out  of  more  or 
less  elementary  odds  and  ends,  and  so  coming  to  the  end  of  his 
course  without  having  acquired  solid  knowledge  or  the  spirit  of 
scholarship  in  any  subject  whatever.  It  should  be  observed  that 
the  new  restriction,  which  virtually  requires  the  student  to  take 
from  three  to  five  half-year  courses  in  one  department,  is  not  at  all 
onerous.  It  implies  nothing  more  than  what  is  already  done  by  a 
large  proportion  of  Columbia  students.  It  is  not  designed  to 
make  an  utter  end  of  browsing,  which  within  limits  is  not  such  a 
bad  thing  after  all,  but  to  admonish  the  student  betimes  of  the 
importance  of  the  long  and  strong  grapple  with  some  one  subject. 

When  a  man  has  made  seventy-two  points  he  will  be  at  liberty 
to  take  up  work  in  any  of  the  professsional  schools  of  the  Univer- 
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sity,  except  that  of  law,  for  which  the  requirement  is  ninety-four 
points.  The  ground  of  this  distinction  is  that  the  Columbia  Law 
School  has  lately  raised  its  standard  of  admission,  and  now  requires 
either  a  bachelor's  degree  or  three  years'  previous  attendance  at 
Columbia  College.  In  case  of  the  Law  School  the  combination 
course  means  three  years  out  of  six  in  the  college;  in  the  case  of 
the  other  professional  schools  it  means  two  years  out  of  six.  It 
is  to  be  particularly  noted,  however,  that  the  making  of  seventy- 
two  points  means  not  merely  two  years  of  residence,  but  two  years 
of  very  solid  work.  The  normal  accomplishment  of  an  average 
man  in  that  length  of  time  would  be  sixty  points.  By  adopting  so 
high  a  figure  as  seventy-two  the  Faculty  intended  to  have  it  defi- 
nitely understood  that  the  right  to  combine  collegiate  and  profes- 
sional studies  in  such  a  way  as  to  win  two  degrees  in  six  years  is 
not  everybody's  affair,  but  a  privilege  which  must  be  earned  by 
good  work.  And  indeed  it  may  be  confidently  asserted  that  the 
man  who  wins  this  privilege  under  the  new  regulations  will  deserve 
it ;  will  be  as  mature  intellectually  as  was  the  average  college  grad- 
uate a  few  years  ago,  and  decidedly  more  mature  and  better  fitted 
for  professional  study  than  is  the  average  man  who  enters  the 
German  universities  at  the  present  time. 

As  might  be  expected,  there  are  those  who  see  in  this  provision 
a  disruptive  agency  which  is  destined  to  make  an  end  of  the  college 
tradition.  What  is  to  become  of  the  old  college  course,  they  ask, 
with  the  secondary  schools  eating  into  it  from  below  and  the  pro- 
fessional schools  devouring  it  at  the  top?  But  there  is  little  cause 
for  alarm  on  this  score.  There  will  always  be  a  sufficient  num- 
ber— the  number  is  likely  to  increase — of  those  who  can  afford  to 
devote  four  years  to  getting  a  liberal  education ;  men  who  expect  to 
go  into  business,  journalism,  or  some  other  pursuit,  for  which  a 
long  professional  training  is  not  required.  It  is  one  of  the  sig- 
nificant facts  of  recent  educational  history  that,  notwithstanding 
all  the  attacks  that  are  made  upon  college  education,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  satiric  questionings  of  its  utility,  its  popularity  steadily 
increases.  Men  decry  it,  crack  jokes  about  it,  and — send  their 
sons  to  college.  This  is  because,  quite  apart  from  the  knowledge 
obtained  in  classrooms  and  laboratories,  the  associations  of  college 
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life,  its  comradeships,  activities,  intellectual  attritions  and  readjust- 
ments, are  seen  to  be  immensely  valuable.  There  is  no  reason  to 
think  that  this  will  be  different  in  the  future. 

The  problem  is,  then,  to  create  conditions  under  which  the 
man  who  can  afford  to  spend  four  years  in  getting  a  liberal  educa- 
tion may  do  so  most  advantageously ;  and  under  which,  at  the  same 
time,  the  man  who  must  economize  his  time  and  money  may  effect 
a  large  saving  without  sacrificing  the  essentials  of  a  college  train- 
ing. What  is  to  be  avoided  is  the  lock-step.  What  is  to  be  em- 
phasized is  the  quality  of  the  picture  that  comes  out,  and  not  the 
duration  of  the  exposure. 

Finally,  it  remains  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  plan  adopted 
by  the  Faculty  for  enabling  a  capable  and  ambitious  student  to  gain 
time  by  superior  scholarship.  It  is  at  once  a  plan  for  giving  unto 
him  that  hath  and  for  taking  away  from  him  that  hath  not.  What 
would  perhaps  seem  to  be  the  most  obvious  method  of  accomplish- 
ing the  desired  end,  namely  that  of  allowing  the  student  to  carry 
twenty  or  twenty-one  hours  a  week  and  crediting  him  with  every- 
thing passed,  was  deemed  unsatisfactory  because  its  effect  would 
be  to  put  a  premium  not  upon  good  scholarship  but  upon  haste 
and  superficiality.  The  man  who  merely  "  passes  "  in  seven  three- 
hour  courses  is  less  deserving  than  the  man  who  passes  with  dis- 
tinction in  five.  Another  plan  considered  and  rejected  was  that  of 
graded  credits.  That  is  to  say,  it  was  proposed  to  assign  a  definite 
number  of  points  to  the  mark  A,  which  at  Columbia  signifies  "  ex- 
cellent," a  somewhat  smaller  number  to  the  mark  B,  that  is 
"  good,"  and  so  on  down.  The  objection  to  this  plan  was  that  it 
would  reward  excellence  in  a  single  subject  and  so  perhaps  tempt 
the  student  to  neglect  a  part  of  his  work  in  the  hope  of  securing 
a  high  mark  in  some  other  part.  The  official  desire  was  to  put 
a  premium  upon  good  all-around  scholarship.  Under  the  plan 
finally  adopted  the  student  will  receive,  at  the  end  of  each  half-year, 
an  extra  credit  of  one  point  for  every  two  A's,  provided  that  he  has 
nowhere  fallen  below  B. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  the  winning  of  extra  credit  for  pro- 
ficiency has  not  been  made  an  easy  matter  but  rather  difficult, — 
which  was  exactly  the  Faculty's  intention.     Should  the  require- 
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ments  prove  too  severe  they  can  be  relaxed  by  a  provision  that  one 
or  two  C's  in  a  half-year  shall  not  wipe  out  an  otherwise  valid  claim 
to  extra  credit.  Meanwhile  the  records  indicate  that  a  fair  pro- 
portion of  men  will  receive  more  or  less  of  extra  credit  under  the 
system  as  adopted.  As  for  its  effect  upon  the  shortening  of  the 
college  course,  one  may  easily  compute  that  a  highly  capable  and 
ambitious  man  will  be  able  to  finish  the  course  in  three  years,  and 
that  a  fairly  good  man  may  finish  it,  if  he  wishes  to  do  so,  in  three 
years  and  a  half. 

As  for  the  man  who  proves  himself  neither  capable  nor  diligent, 
he  will  find  a  new  obstacle  to  contend  with,  for  it  is  a  part  of  the 
new  plan  that  not  more  than  one  D,  which  means  "  poor,"  may  be 
counted  for  credit  in  any  one  half-year.  This  rather  stringent 
regulation  is  aimed  at  the  idlers  and  incapables  of  every  type. 
Henceforth  the  man  whose  work  is  consistently  "  poor  "  every- 
where and  all  the  time  will  not  be  able  to  worry  a  degree  out  of 
Columbia  College. 

Such  are  the  more  important  of  the  impending  changes.  It  is 
natural,  viewing  them  in  their  totality,  to  ask,  What  is  their  under- 
lying principle,  their  educational  significance?  In  answer  to  this 
question  it  may  be  said,  by  way  of  final  summing  up,  that  they  all 
look  toward  making  college  education  more  easily  attainable,  with- 
out cheapening  it  in  any  way,  and  at  the  same  time  toward  making 
it  more  a  matter  of  good  work  done  and  less  a  matter  of  time  spent 
in  residence.  There  has  been  no  reduction  of  requirements  for 
admission  or  for  graduation,  but  the  possibility  of  entering  either 
in  the  fall  or  in  the  winter,  and  of  completing  the  course  either  in 
January  or  in  June,  will  effect  for  many  a  considerable  saving  of 
time.  That  means,  in  these  days,  making  the  training  of  the  col- 
lege more  accessible.  A  similar  effect  will  follow  from  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  program  of  studies  for  the  degree  of  B.S.  and  from 
the  provisions  for  combining  collegiate  and  professional  study.  It 
is  confidently  expected  that  these  arrangements  will  bring  the 
benefits  of  a  liberal  education  within  reach  of  many  who  would 
otherwise  be  unable  to  pay  its  price  in  time  and  money. 

But  probably  the  most  important  feature  of  the  new  program 
is  the  shifting  of  emphasis  from  time  spent  in  residence  to  work 
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done.  There  is  here,  to  be  sure,  no  violent  break  with  the  past. 
Under  the  point-system,  which  has  long  been  in  use  at  Columbia,  it 
is  always  possible  for  the  student,  by  taking  more  than  the  average 
amount  of  work,  to  gain  time,  in  a  certain  sense,  over  the  average 
of  his  class.  But  hitherto  the  conditions  have  made  it  difficult  to 
derive  any  other  advantage  from  proficiency  than  that  of  lightening 
the  necessary  work  of  the  senior  year.  The  four-year  course  has 
been  a  fundamental  and  all  but  universally  accepted  fact  of  college 
life.  It  will  not  be  so  hereafter.  The  length  of  his  course  will 
depend  quite  largely  on  the  ambition,  capability  and  industry  of  the 
student.  Rapid  progress  and  early  graduation  will  be  a  reward  of 
merit.  The  earnest  man  will  find  new  incentives  to  good  work, 
and  what  is  perhaps  equally  important,  in  view  of  the  manifold 
temptations  to  soldiering  that  beset  the  modem  collegian,  the  idler 
will  discover  that  the  opportunities  for  lax  scholarship  have  been 
very  much  curtailed. 

Calvin  Thomas 


THE  NEW  COURSE  FOR  CHEMICAL  ENGINEERS  AT 
COLUMBIA    UNIVERSITY 

THE  training  of  technical  chemists  is  a  subject  which  has 
attracted  the  attention  of  both  manufacturers  and  educators* 
for  many  years,  yet  judging  by  the  numerous  articles  which  have 
appeared  and  the  diametrically  opposite  opinions  which  have  been 
expressed,  no  apparent  conclusion  has  been  reached.  In  all  proba- 
bility it  will  be  advantageous  for  this  discussion  to  continue,  since 
the  curriculum  of  every  institution  is  subject  to  improvement  and 
alteration  with  changing  commercial  and  educational  conditions. 

It  is  evident  that  there  is  a  distinct  demand  for  a  kind  of 
chemist  which  is  not  being  produced ;  for  a  man  who  combines  with 
a  solid  knowledge  of  chemistry  considerable  familiarity  with  both 
mechanical  and  electrical  engineering;  a  man  who  is  able  to  look 
at  any  proposition  or  process  from  the  standpoint  of  the  engineer 
as  well  as  from  that  of  the  chemist;  a  man  who  can  fill  at  first  an 

*W.  A.  Noyes,  Science,  Mar.  7,  1902;  Lachman,  Science,  May  16,  1902. 
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analytical  position  but  who  is,  on  account  of  his  engineering  knowl- 
edge, better  fitted  to  become  a  superintendent  than  the  man  trained 
only  in  chemistry ;  in  fact  a  chemical  engineer. 

The  demand  for  chemical  engineers  and  the  salient  educational 
requirements  have  been  given  by  Magnus  Swenson  in  an  article  in 
the  Bulletin  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  June,  1900,  and  re- 
cently in  a  paper  by  Mr.  J.  B.  F.  Herreshoff,  which  was  read 
before  the  New  York  Section  of  the  American  Qiemical  Society 
on  Febniary  5,  1904,  and  discussed  by  Mr.  Parker  of  the  General 
Chemical  Company,  Mr.  Whittaker  of  the  Welsbach  Light  Com- 
pany, Dr.  McMurtrie  of  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company,  Pro- 
fessor Hart  of  Lafayette,  Dr.  W.  A.  Noyes  of  the  Bureau  of  Stan- 
dards, Professor  Chandler  of  Columbia  University,  Professor  A. 
A.  Noyes  and  Professor  Talbot  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  Dr.  Schieffelin,  Dr.  Schweitzer,  Mr.  Toch,  Professor 
Bogert,  and  Dr.  Nichols,  now  president  of  the  Society  of  Chemical 
Industry.  This  paper  appeared  with  the  discussion  in  Science  for 
April  8,  1904,  and  should  be  read  by  those  interested  in  this 
subject. 

The  present  article  deals  with  a  detailed  plan  for  the  education 
of  chemical  engineers,  prepared  after  a  careful  consideration  of  the 
views  of  the  chemists  just  mentioned.  It  has  often  been  said,  and 
with  truth,  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  man  both  a  chemist  and 
an  engineer  in  four  years,  when  it  takes  four  years  to  make  him 
either.  It  must  be  admitted  at  once  that  a  much  better  chemical 
engineer  can  be  turned  out  in  seven  years  than  in  four.  We  need 
no  new  courses  for  this;  the  student  graduates  as  an  electrical  or 
mechanical  engineer  and  then,  preferably  after  a  couple  of  years  of 
practical  experience,  returns  to  the  university  for  the  study  of  chem- 
istry. Such  a  man  has  his  engineering  foundation,  finds  the  need 
of  chemistry  by  his  factory  experience,  and  brings  to  the  study  of 
chemistry  a  mature  mind  and  an  enlightened  desire  for  knowledge. 
His  course  in  chemistry  should  be  emphatically  a  university  course 
leading,  after  the  courses  in  analytical,  inorganic,  organic,  physical, 
and  industrial  chemistry,  to  research  work  and  finally  to  the  doctor's 
degree.  Such  a  man  has  had  the  best  training  for  a  technical 
chemist  or  chemical  engineer,  for  he  has  had  both  the  engineering 
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and  the  practical  carrying  out  of  work  on  one  hand,  and  the  three 
years  study  of  chemistry  with  research  work  to  develop  his  ability 
for  investigation,  on  the  other. 

There  is,  however,  a  powerful  and  practical  objection  to  such 
a  course — the  expense.  The  problem  to  be  met  at  present  is  to 
approach  this  ideal  as  nearly  as  is  possible  in  a  four  years'  course. 
Such  courses  have  been  established  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  and  elsewhere. 
The  course  which  follows  differs  from  these  in  many  respects, 
the  most  important  being  that  it  is  based  on  higher  entrance  require- 
ments, viz.,  sixteen  points,  according  to  the  rating  of  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board,  in  the  following  subjects:  algebra, 
geometry  and  plane  trigonometry,  chemistry  and  physics  with  labo- 
ratory work,  freehand  drawing,  English  literature,  composition 
and  grammar,  American  and  English  history,  French  and  German. 
With  the  exception  of  chemistry  and  physics,  no  time  is  devoted 
to  these  subjects  after  admission,  so  that  the  entire  four  years  is 
given  up  to  chemistry,  engineering,  metallurgy,  mathematics,  me- 
chanics, physics  and  mineralogy.  It  is  only  by  starting  with  these 
high  entrance  requirements  (for  the  details  see  the  pamphlet  of  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board)  that  enough  time  can  be 
found  for  the  subjects  essential  to  the  chemical  engineer,  and  the 
course  to  be  given  next  fall  at  Columbia  University  contains  more 
chemistry  and  more  engineering  than  any  four  years'  course  so 
far  proposed. 

In  order  to  get  the  greatest  benefit  from  such  a  course  the 
student  should  be  first,  in  good  physical  condition,  and  second,  well 
prepared.  The  preparation  can  be  obtained  in  some  of  the  best 
high  schools  or  better,  he  should  have  two  years  of  college  training, 
so  that  the  culture  studies,  particularly  English,  which  are  absent 
in  the  chemical  engineering  course,  shall  not  be  neglected. 

The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  four  years'  course  in  the 
School  of  Chemistry  which  has  been  established  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, the  first  year  of  which  will  go  into  effect  in  September, 
1905.  This  course  is  based  on  the  same  entrance  requirements  as 
those  in  the  School  of  Mines  and  School  of  Engineering  and  leads 
to  the  degree  of  chemical  engineer. 
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First  Year 

Mathematics — Advanced  algebra,  spherical  trigonometry  and 
analytical  geometry. 

Physics — Lectures  and  laboratory  work  on  general  physics,  in- 
cluding electricity,  sound,  heat  and  light. 

Chemistry — Lectures  and  recitations  on  inorganic  chemistry, 
recitations  and  practical  work  in  qualitative  analysis. 

Mineralogy — A  short  course  including  blowpipe  analysis  and 
the  identification  of  the  common  minerals  of  economic  importance. 

Mechanical  drawing — Use  of  instruments,  elementary  projec- 
tions and  descriptive  geometry. 

Shop  work — Carpentry,  wood  turning,  pattern  making^  and 
foundry  work. 

Surveying — Theory  of  surveying  and  five  weeks  field  work  in 
the  summer. 

Second  Year 

Mathematics — Differential  and  integral  calculus. 

Mechanics — Elementary,  first  half  year;  analytical,  second  half 
year. 

Electrical  engineering — General  electrical  principles  and  the 
elements  of  the  dynamo. 

Chemistry — General  industrial  chemistr}%  including  air,  water, 
illumination,  building  materials,  etc.  Organic  chemistry,  lec- 
tures and  six  weeks  laboratory  work  during  the  summer  session. 
Inorganic  quantitative  analysis,  lectures,  recitations  and  labora- 
tory practice.     Chemical  calculations. 

Mechanical  drawing — Machinery,  furnaces  and  structural'  work. 

Mechanical  engineering — Lectures  on  the  steam  engine. 

Shop  work — Threading,  forging,  welding,  work  at  the  lathe, 
milling  machine,  etc. 

Third  Year 

Mechanics.     Analytical  mechanics  first  half  year. 

Electrical  engineering.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  Prin- 
ciples of  electrical  engineering,  distribution  of  electric  power,  direct 
and  alternating  current  machines. 

Mechanical  engineering.  Lecture  courses.  Properties  of  mate- 
rials. Mechanics  of  materials,  the  steam  engine,  the  steam  boiler. 
Laboratory  courses  in  testing  materials  of  engineering  in  experi- 
mental mechanical  engineering.  Also  class  and  drafting  room 
work  in  engineering  design  and  graphical  statics. 

Chemistry.  Industrial  chemistry,  special  course,  lectures  on  the 
methods  of  manufacturing  the  principal  inorganic  acids,  alkalies 
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and  salts.     Lectures  and  laboratory  work  on  organic  and  sanitary 
analysis  and  on  assaying.     Summer  work  in  chemical  factories. 
Metallurgy.     Lectures  on  the  metallurgy  of  copper  and  lead. 

Fourth  Year 

Thermodynamics. 

Hydraulics. 

Mechanical  engineering.  Lectures  on  heat  and  its  applications 
and  practical  work  in  machine  design  and  in  experimental  engi- 
neering. 

Work  shop  specifications  and  management. 

Metallurgy.  Lectures  on  the  metallurgy  of  iron  and  steel. 
Laboratory  work  on  pyrometry,  metallography,  etc. 

Industrial  chemistry.  Lectures  on  the  organic  industries  in- 
cluding oils,  fats,  soaps,  food,  drink,  textile  fabrics,  etc.  Labora- 
tory work  in  dyeing  and  in  electrochemistry  or  in  the  preparation 
and  purification  of  salts.  Lectures  and  discussions  of  chemical  fac- 
tory apparatus  and  machinery  and  the  cost  of  chemical  operations 
in  factories. 

Physical  chemistry.     Lectures  and  laboratory  work. 

Thesis,  with  conference  and  laboratory  work. 

The  course  requires  sixteen  to  eighteen  hours  a  week  of  lectures 
and  recitations,  laboratory  work  for  three  hours  every  afternoon 
and  five  to  six  weeks  field,  factory  or  laboratory  work  in  the  sum- 
mer, so  that  in  quantity  of  work  it  is  equal  to  courses  in  mining  and 
civil  engineering  as  given  at  Columbia. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  training  of  a  chemical  engineer,  the 
opinion  has  been  expressed  that  chemistry  alone  gives  trouble 
enough  to  the  ordinary  mortal  without  engineering  as  well.  This 
view  is  undoubtedly  correct  and  is  no  criticism  on  the  chemical 
engineering  course;  because  there  are  already  provided  both  in  this 
country  and  abroad  ample  courses  for  the  training  of  the  scientific 
chemist;  the  man  who  is  to  fill  positions  in  research  laboratories 
and  in  colleges,  who  is  to  deal  with  chemical  problems  alone,  who 
is  to  find  out  the  facts  and  develop  the  theories  which  the  chemical 
engineer  will  apply  to  commercial  operations. 

The  object  of  the  course  described  is  not  in  any  way  to  supplant 
the  present  training  for  men  who  mean  to  devote  themselves  exclu- 
sively to  chemistry,  but  to  provide  a  kind  of  chemist,  not  now  pro- 
duced, for  whom  there  is  a  demand  by  the  chemical  manufacturers 
of  America.  Edmund  H.  Miller 
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A    SKETCH    OF   THE   ALUMNI   ASSOCIATION    OF 
COLUMBIA    COLLEGE 

THE  active  interest  and  participation  of  the  alumni  in  the  affairs 
of  the  College  dates  from  early  days,  beginning  with  the 
election  of  Samuel  Verplanck,  a  graduate  of  the  first  class,  as  a 
Governor  of  Kings  College,  and  extending  through  the  eventful 
and  hazardous  period  of  1 784-1 787,  when  only  through  the  loyalty 
and  determination  of  her  sons,  Alexander  Hamilton,  Bishop  Pro- 
vost, John  Jay  and  others,  the  charter  rights  and  franchises  of 
Kings  College  were  perpetuated  and  continued  under  the  name  of 
Columbia,  down  to  the  years  when  the  alumni  began  to  participate 
largely  in  the  government  of  the  College,  and  when  alumni  senti- 
ment found  organized  expression. 

The  close  personal  relations  which  existed  after  graduation 
between  many  of  the  students  of  Kings  render  it  not  at  all  unlikely 
that  alumni  societies  existed  among  them,  but  the  first  reference 
so  far  discovered  appears  in  the  Minutes  of  the  Trustees,  when  on 
October  16,  18 16,  an  application  was  received  from  a  "  society  con- 
sisting of  graduates  of  Columbia  College  established  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reading  papers  on  literary  and  scientific  subjects,"  for  leave 
to  fit  up  and  use  a  room  in  the  College.  The  application  was 
granted,  apparently  with  some  result,  for  in  182 1  it  was  ordered 
"  that  the  President  may  assign  one  or  more  of  the  alumni  who  may 
apply  for  a  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  such  orations  or  exercises  (at 
Commencement)  as  he  may  deem  expedient." 

In  the  year  following  the  alumni  gave  evidence  of  their  interest 
in  the  College  and  of  their  regard  for  their  old  instructors  by  pre- 
senting to  it  portraits  of  Professors  Wilson  and  Bowden,  and  in 
1823,  the  Trustees  having  opened  the  College  library  to  the  use 
of  the  alumni,  the  latter  raised  a  subscription  for  a  fund  for  the 
purchase  of  books.  Whatever  societies  existed  up  to  this  time, 
however,  were  probably  of  a  social  and  literary  character. 

The  first  reference  in  print  to  the  formation  of  an  association 
among  our  alumni  in  the  sense  in  which  we  use  the  words  Alumni 
Association  appears  in  Hardie's  "  Description  of  New  York,"  a 
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guide-book  published  in  1827.  The  account  of  The  Society  of  the 
Alumni  of  Columbia  College  and  its  earliest  meetings  which  is 
there  given,  reads  as  follows : 

The  Society  was  formed  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  May,  1825, 
being  the  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which  the  annual  commence- 
ment was  formerly  celebrated.  The  right  of  membership  is  exclu- 
sively confined  to  those  who  have  been  educated  at  and  received 
academic  degrees  from  this  college,  and  amongst  their  number,  there 
are  a  great  many  of  our  most  distinguished  citizens.  The  objects 
of  this  institution  are  to  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  those  happy 
days,  which  the  members  had  spent  in  their  juvenile  years,  whilst 
pursuing  their  studies  within  these  walls,  to  cement  that  friendship 
which  ought  ever  to  exist  between  those  who  have  imbibed  the  ele- 
ments of  polite  learning  from  the  same  Alma  Mater;  to  devote 
annually  some  innocent  and  joyous  hours,  in  recalling  to  mind  the 
pleasure  of  their  early  days  and  to  take  into  consideration  the  most 
effectual  means  of  diffusing  the  principles  of  science  and  virtue 
throughout  our  happy  land. 

The  time  and  place  of  this  meeting  are  fixed  by  the  following 
resolution,  adopted  by  the  Trustees  of  the  College  on  May  2,  1825  : 

Resolved,  that  the  Alumni  associated  for  the  purpose  of  cele- 
brating the  first  Commencement  of  the  College  have  leave  to  use 
the  College  Chapel  on  Wednesday,  the  4th  inst.,  at  one  o'clock,  for 
the  purpose  of  having  an  address  delivered  to  them. 

An  address  was  delivered  on  this  occasion  by  Clement  C.  Moore, 
A.M.,  Class  of  1798,  a  son  of  Bishop  Moore,  a  former  President  of 
the  College,  and  it  is  described  as  "  containing  a  chastely  written 
and  most  interesting  historical  account  of  the  College."  A  copy 
of  the  pamphlet  has  fortunately  been  preserved.  It  comprises  a  com- 
prehensive sketch  of  the  history  of  the  College,  the  earliest  pub- 
lished, so  far  as  known. 

The  same  guide-book  contains  the  following  account  of  the 
second  alumni  meeting : 

On  Wednesday,  May  3,  1826,  the  second  anniversary  of  this 
institution  was  celebrated  in  College  Hall,  where  an  excellent  ora- 
tion was  delivered  at  noon  by  William  Bard,  Esq.,  of  Hyde  Park, 
Dutchess  County,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  graduates, 
and  many  respectable  ladies  and  gentlemen,  among  whom  were  His 
Excellency,  Governor  Clinton  (a  former  graduate)  and  lady;  the 
Right  Reverend  Bishop  Hobart,  &c.     This  discourse  which  aimed 
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at  practical  results,  arrested  and  rewarded  the  attention  of  his 
audience  for  a  full  hour.  He  took  into  consideration  the  effect  of 
the  common  school  system  of  education  upon  our  agriculturists,  and 
after  examining  the  operation  of  that  system,  and  the  inade- 
quate, not  to  say  evil  results  arising  from  it,  suggested  a  modifica- 
tion thereof  in  the  establishment  of  county  academies  of  higher 
aims  than  the  district  schools,  but  which  should  nevertheless  be 
filled  from  those  schools. 

It  is  expected,  that  the  delivery  of  an  address  upon  some  literary 
topic  will  always  constitute  a  part  in  the  celebration  of  the  anni- 
versary of  this  society  and  from  the  splendid  talents  of  many  of 
its  members,  they  can  be  at  no  loss  for  a  speaker  duly  qualified  for 
the  undertaking.  Many  of  the  sentiments,  which  will  be  expressed 
upon  these  occasions,  will  no  doubt,  relate  to  the  best  mode  of 
diffusing  useful  learning  and  may  tend  greatly  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  our  fellow  citizens. 

In  the  afternoon,  about  ninety  of  the  Alumni  dined  in  the  Col- 
lege Hall,  and  after  spending  the  day  in  the  most  pleasing  manner, 
adjourned  in  hopes  that  their  next  anniversary  might  be  attended 
with  equal  intelligence,  and  animated  with  like  good  feeling. 

The  chairman  and  secretary  of  the  Association  at  this  time  were 
Robert  Troup,  Class  of  1774,  and  James  T.  Watson,  Class  of  1804. 

The  alumni  also  held  a  meeting  in  1827  at  which,  to  quote  Dr. 
Milledoler,  an  alumnus  "  whose  memory  this  community  will  ever 
delight  to  honor,  delineated  with  his  master  pencil  and  caused  to 
pass  in  review  before  us  some  of  these  eminent  worthies,  whose 
intellectual  and  moral  celebrity  has  contributed  to  shed  upon  this 
institution  a  bright  and  cheering  lustre."  Unfortunately  the  name 
of  this  distinguished  graduate  is  not  mentioned. 

On  May  7,  1828,  the  Rev.  Philip  Milledoler,  D.D.,  Class  of 
1793,  President  of  Rutgers  College,  delivered  an  address  before 
the  alumni  in  the  Chapel,  on  "  Education  and  the  administration 
of  literary  institutions." 

In  the  following  year  (Alay  7,  1829)  James  Renwic,  Class  of 
1807,  Professor  of  Natural  and  Experimental  Philosophy  and 
Chemistry,  delivered  a  discourse  before  the  alumni  on  the  chara,cter 
and  public  services  of  Governor  DeWitt  Clinton,  whose  death  had 
occurred  on  February  11,  1828,  in  the  course  of  which  he  said: 
"  No  alumnus  of  this  institution  has  ever  filled  a  greater  space  in 
the  eye  of  the  public  than  the  late  DeWitt  Clinton,  none  has  con- 
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tributed  more  to  the  honour  of  the  country,  none  so  much  to  the 
prosperity  of  his  native  state,  while  we  of  the  younger  order  of 
graduates  .  .  .  look  up  to  him  as  the  first  matriculated  student  of 
Columbia  College." 

Anniversary  meetings  were  held  in  1830,  1831  and  1832  at 
which  addresses  were  delivered  by  John  Treat  Irving,  1798,  on  the 
"Advantages  of  classical  learning";  by  James  R.  Manley,  M.D., 
1799,  on  the  "  Diffusion  of  education,"  and  by  Ogden  Hoffman, 
1812;  the  last  address  being  devoted  to  a  description  of  the  College 
and  its  faculty  as  they  were  in  the  writer's  undergraduate  days.  A 
meeting  was  also  held  in  1834,  and  on  October  31  of  that  year  a 
resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Trustees,  which  evinces  not  only 
an  interest  on  the  part  of  the  Trustees  but  a  respect  for  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  alumni  and  a  freedom  from  the  ordinary  cares  of  life 
which,  it  must  be  feared,  does  not  exist  today.  The  resolution 
reads  as  follows : 

Resolved,  that  the  Trustees  will  meet  at  the  College  on  Wednes- 
day next  at  noon,  in  order  to  attend  in  a  body  the  meeting  of  the 
Alumni  to  be  held  on  that  day ;  on  which  occasion  an  address  is  to 
be  delivered;  and  that  the  professors  of  the  College  be  desired  to 
meet  the  Trustees  in  order  to  attend  together  with  them. 

The  address  on  this  occasion  was  delivered  by  Rudolph  Bunner, 
1798,  Member  of  Congress,  on  *'  The  genius  and  spirit  of  the 
people." 

In  1836  the  students  addressed  a  communication  to  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Society  of  the  Alumni  of  Columbia  College,  stating 
that  it  was  proposed  to  celebrate  the  semi-centennial  anniversary  of 
the  granting  of  the  charter  of  1787.  In  response  to  this  suggestion 
a  meeting  of  the  alumni  was  held,  and  a  committee  of  twenty-nine 
of  the  most  prominent  of  their  members  was  appointed  to  coop- 
erate with  the  students  and  officers  of  the  College.  Subsequently 
a  joint  meeting  of  the  committees  appointed  by  the  Trustees,  alumni 
and  students  was  held  at  which  it  was  determined  to  commemorate 
the  anniversary,  and  a  committee  of  arrangements  was  appointed, 
Gulian  C.  Verplanck,  James  J.  Watson  and  Giles  M.  Hillyer  being 
named  on  the  part  of  the  alumni.  Under  the  direction  of  this  com- 
mittee the  semi-centennial  was  celebrated  in  St.  John's  Chapel  on 
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April  13,  1837.  All  the  parts  on  the  program  were  taken  by 
graduates  of  the  College. 

On  October  i,  1837,  Professor  John  McVickar,  D.D.,  Class  of 

1804,  delivered  an  address  to  the  alumni,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  referred  to  the  "  Association  "  and  appealed  to  the  alumni  to 
repay  their  debt  to  Alma  Mater  by  endowing  an  alumni  professor- 
ship on  the  evidences  of  natural  and  revealed  religion.  Samuel 
S.  Raymond,  1816,  delivered  an  address  to  the  alumni  on  October 
7,  1840,  on  "  The  political  duties  of  scholars  " ;  on  October  5,  1842, 
the  Rev.  Hugh  Smith,  D.D.,  Class  of  181 3,  delivered  an  address 
in  the  College  Chapel  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  on 
"  The  theory  and  regulation  of  public  sentiment " ;  Henry  Nicoll, 
Class  of  1830,  made  an  address  on  September  29,  1843,  o^  "  The 
advantages  of  a  liberal  education,"  and  on  March  16,  1844,  Presi- 
dent Nathaniel  F.  Moore,  Class  of  1802,  at  a  meeting  held  in  the 
College  Chapel,  made  a  strong  appeal  to  the  alumni  for  contribu- 
tions to  the  Library. 

At  this  point  another  hiatus  in  the  records  occurs,  but  a  notice 
published  about  this  time  by  John  M.  Mason  as  secretary,  states 
that  "  the  annual  meeting  of  the  alumni  is  held  each  year  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  granting  of  the  original  charter  of  the  College, 
October  31st,  1754";  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  the 
meetings  were  continued,  though  elsewhere  we  find  a  reference  to 
the  Association  as  an  "  organization  wearing  out  for  want  of 
work."  In  1854,  however,  the  alumni  interested  themselves  very 
actively  in  the  questions  then  pending  as  to  the  due  administration 
of  the  College.  From  a  report  published  by  a  committee  known 
as  the  General  Committee  of  the  Alumni  of  Columbia  College, 
consisting  of  thirty-two  graduates,  including  James  A.  Hamilton, 

1805,  James  Ren  wick,  1807,  Robert  Gracie,  1818,  Horatio  Allen, 
1823,  Robert  Kelly,  1826,  William  H.  Crosby,  1827,  Theodore 
Sedgwick,  1829,  John  Jay,  1836,  John  M.  Mason,  1840,  Abram 
S.  Hewitt,  1842,  George  F.  Seymour,  1850,  and  John  H.  Anthon, 
185 1,  it  is  evident  that  the  policy  of  the  Trustees  was  generally  dis- 
approved, as  being  narrow  and  unprogressive.  Various  reforms 
were  suggested,  among  others  that  of  alumni  representation  on 
the  board,  and  so  strong  was  the  feeling  of  antagonism  between  the 
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Trustees  and  the  alumni,  that  it  was  deemed  inexpedient  to  attempt 
a  pubHc  celebration  of  the  centennial  of  the  granting  of  the  original 
charter  of  the  College.  The  plan  of  alumni  representation,  as 
proposed,  could  not  be  carried  into  effect  without  an  amendment  to 
the  charter,  and  there  was  a  general  reluctance  to  apply  to  the  legis- 
lature for  any  change,  but  the  Trustees  acceded  to  some  extent  to 
the  wishes  of  the  alumni  by  electing  graduates  of  the  College  to 
membership  in  the  board,  and  since  1855,  at  least  a  majority  of  the 
board  have  been  graduates,  and  usually  a  larger  proportion.  These 
steps  and  the  adoption  of  a  more  progressive  educational  policy  by 
the  Trustees  apparently  effected  a  reconciliation.  On  October  31, 
1855,  a  meeting  was  held  at  which  a  new  form  of  constitution  was 
proposed  and  officers  elected.  Robert  Kelly,  1826,  was  reelected 
president,  and  presided.  An  address  was  made  by  Henry  J. 
Anderson,  18 18,  in  which  he  very  humorously  and  gracefully 
alluded  to  the  late  differences  with  the  Trustees,  and  coupled  his 
congratulatory  remarks  upon  the  completion  of  the  first  century  of 
the  College  with  the  phrase  "  Alma  Mater  et  Alumni,"  which  might 
well  serve  as  a  motto  for  the  present  association  or  possibly  for  the 
Alumni  Council.  It  is  also  made  evident  by  his  speech  that  the 
alumni  regarded  October  31,  1754,  the  date  when  the  charter  of 
Kings  College  passed  the  seals,  as  the  date  which  should  be  com- 
memorated as  representing  the  founding  of  the  College,  and  not 
April  13,  1787,  when  the  present  charter  was  granted.  A  poem  by 
S.  Weir  Roosevelt,  1842,  was  then  read  and  officers  were  elected, 
"  after  which  the  members  of  the  association  concluded  the  cele- 
bration of  the  occasion  by  a  supper  at  Peteler's  saloon." 

On  October  31,  1856,  the  alumni  reorganized  under  the  name 
of  the  Association  of  the  Alumni  of  Columbia  College  and  adopted 
a  new  constitution  with  the  following  preamble : 

The  Alumni  of  Columbia  College,  with  a  grateful  sense  of 
their  obligation  to  Alma  Mater  for  the  intellectual  and  moral  train- 
ing they  received  within  her  walls;  desirous  to  perpetuate  the 
friendships  established  during  their  course  in  College;  and  per- 
suaded of  their  duty,  as  far  as  in  them  lies,  to  promote  the  true 
interests,  maintain  the  just  influence,  and  enlarge  the  proper  sphere 
of  Columbia  College  as  an  institution  of  sound  learning  and  prac- 
tical education ;  the  better  to  secure  these  ends,  do  agree  to  unite  as 
an  association. 
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The  first  officers  of  this  association  were :  Henry  J.  Anderson, 
1818,  president;  William  C.  Russel,  1832,  vice-president;  John  D. 
Skidmore,  1849,  secretary,  and  P.  Wilson  Ostrander,  1848,  treas- 
urer. The  Rev.  Alexander  S.  Leonard,  D.D.,  1825,  was  chairman 
of  the  standing  committee.  It  was  determined  by  the  new  asso- 
ciation to  hold  an  annual  meeting  to  be  followed  by  a  dinner  and 
an  address,  and  this  plan  was  adhered  to  for  several  years. 

At  a  meeting  held  in  January,  1857,  Alexander  S.  Leonard, 
D.D.,  1825,  delivered  an  address  before  the  association  on  Robert 
Kelly,  1826,  the  lately  deceased  President,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  said : 

Our  present  association  originated  in  an  invitation  on  the  part 
of  the  Trustees  to  us,  as  alumni,  to  unite  with  them  in  a  due  observ- 
ance of  the  centennial  anniversary  of  the  College.  Many  of  us 
deemed  that  a  fitting  occasion,  not  only  for  such  a  joint  celebration, 
but  for  the  organization  of  the  body  of  the  alumni ;  to  preserve  and 
confirm  the  friendships  formed  in  our  college  days,  and,  by  united 
counsels  and  united  efforts,  to  contribute  according  to  our  ability, 
whether  of  mind  or  of  material  means,  to  the  prosperity  and  useful- 
ness of  the  College. 

An  address  and  poem  were  delivered  by  Theodore  Sedgwick, 
1829,  and  John  MacMullen,  1837,  at  a  meeting  held  in  Hope 
Chapel,  October  27,  1858.  In  the  poem,  which  was  on  "  Nathan 
Hale,"  occur  the  lines  : 

Our  College  then  a  prison  was. 

And  it  may  be  that  Hale, 
Was  placed  within  its  strong  stone  walls, 

With  many  a  prisoner  pale. 
Yes !  in  those  halls  where  we've  oft  read 

Of  the  heroes  true  of  old. 
This  youthful  hero  slept,  perhaps 

Before  his  death-knell  tolled. 

That  the  College  buildings  were  used  as  a  military  hospital  and 
barracks  during  the  Revolution  is  undoubtedly  the  fact,  but  there 
is  a  large  "  perhaps  "  as  to  whether  they  ever  served  as  a  prison,  and 
while  Columbia's  hospitality  is  always  open  to  Yale,  only  a  poet 
can  assume  that  it  was  extended  in  this  instance. 

In  this  year  (1858)  the  Association  established  a  prize  of  $50 
to  be  awarded  annually  "  to  the  most  faithful  and  deserving  stu- 
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dent,"  the  first  award  being  made  at  the  following  Commencement. 

In  1859  the  constiution  of  the  association  was  first  printed,  and 
in  1865  a  list  was  published,  giving  the  names  of  the  officers  and 
of  the  present  and  former  members,  aggregating  278.  The  officers 
at  that  time  were  Henry  James  Anderson,  18 18,  president;  William 
C.  Russel,  1832,  vice-president;  Archibald  S.  Van  Duzer,  1853, 
secretary,  and  J.  Howard  Van  Amringe,  i860,  treasurer.  An  ad- 
dress, which  has  not  been  printed,  was  delivered,  and  John  Lock- 
wood,  1848,  recited  a  poem  on  "  Palermo." 

In  i860  the  Association  undertook  the  preparation  of  a  general 
catalog  of  the  alumni  with  their  residences  and  brief  biographies 
of  the  more  distinguished,  a  work  which  was  greatly  needed,  as 
no  edition  of  the  catalog  had  been  published  since  1844.  A  large 
amount  of  material  was  collected  but,  the  means  of  the  Association 
being  unequal  to  the  expense  of  printing,  the  publication  of  the 
work  was  deferred  until  1865,  when  it  was  undertaken  by  the 
Trustees,  Professor  J.  H.  Van  Amringe  being  the  editor.  Even 
now  it  is  not  too  late  to  make  some  acknowledgment  of  the  inesti- 
mable service  rendered  by  him  in  thus  collecting  and  preserving 
the  records  of  many  generations  of  officers  and  alumni,  which 
would  otherwise  have  passed  into  oblivion.  Only  the  most 
laborious  and  painstaking  research  sufficed  to  gather  the  informa- 
tion with  which  he  enriched  the  catalog  of  1865,  converting  a  bare 
and  imperfect  list  of  names  into  a  record  of  individual  achieve- 
ment, honorable  alike  to  alumni  and  to  Alma  Mater ;  and  his  work 
has  served  as  the  basis  for  all  subsequent  editions  of  the  General 
Catalog. 

An  interesting  report  presented  by  the  Standing  Committee  in 
November,  1861,  reviews  the  results  accomplished  by  the  Associa- 
tion since  its  reorganization,  and  emphasizes  the  need  of  its  con- 
tinued activity.  At  this  meeting  an  address  was  made  by  William 
C.  Russel,  1832,  but  for  several  succeeding  years  there  is  an  absence 
of  any  record  of  social  meetings.  This  can  readily  be  accounted 
for  as  the  alumni,  in  common  with  their  fellow-citizens,  were 
deeply  absorbed  in  the  great  questions  which  were  then  convulsing 
the  nation.  The  war  record  of  the  alumni,  however,  should  form 
a  separate  chapter.     In  1868  and  1869  the  carefully  prepared  re- 
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ports  of  Frederic  de  Peyster,  LL.D.,  then  chairman  of  the  Standing 
Committee,  were  read  at  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Association 
and  printed.  They  contain  a  detailed  and  interesting  account  of 
the  condition  of  the  College  at  that  time.  From  1870  to  1872  the 
expediency  of  removing  the  College  from  49th  Street  was  being 
considered  by  the  Trustees,  and  the  question  seems  to  have  aroused 
much  interest  on  the  part  of  the  alumni.  A  committee  of  five  was 
appointed  at  a  meeting  of  the  Association  on  October  3,  1870,  "  to 
express  their  judgment  upon  the  question  of  the  location  of  the 
College,"  and  at  the  next  annual  meeting  the  committee  present.ed 
two  reports,  a  majority  report  signed  by  four  of  the  committee, 
holding  that  "  a  site  within  the  limits  of  a  populous  city  is  the  most 
advantageous  for  a  collegiate  establishment,"  and  recommending 
that  the  College  should  not  be  removed  from  the  city;  while  the 
minority  report  favored  removal  to  Westchester  County.  Both 
reports  were  printed  and  laid  upon  the  table,  and  a  new  committee 
of  five  was  appointed,  which  in  the  following  year  presented  a 
unanimous  report  in  favor  of  removing  the  College,  that  is,  the 
academic  department,  and  of  permitting  the  professional  schools  to 
remain  in  the  city.  This  report,  which  also  contained  an  earnest 
plea  for  dormitories,  was  accepted  and  adopted  at  a  meeting  held 
May  17,  1872. 

The  next  edition  of  the  constitution  was  printed  in  1873. 
Henry  Drisler,  1839,  was  then  president;  J.  H.  Van  Amringe, 
i860,  secretary,  and  the  Association  numbered  237  members.  In 
the  following  year  it  was  incorporated  by  an  Act  of  the  Legislature 
(Laws  of  1874,  Chapter  520)  passed  May  21,  1874,  with  the  fol- 
lowing charter  members,  the  then  officers  and  standing  committee : 
Henry  Drisler,  1839,  Frederic  dePeyster,  18 16,  J.  Howard  Van 
Amringe,  i860,  Charles  R.  Swords,  1829,  Henry  James  Anderson, 
1818,  William  Mitchell,  1820,  George  P.  Ouackenbos,  1843, 
Charles  A.  Silliman,  1850,  William  H.  Butterworth.  1864,  Joseph 
B.  Lawrence,  1864,  Henry  R.  Beekman,  1865,  William  Bayard 
Cutting,  1869,  James  McNamee,  1867,  James  M.  Brady,  1868, 
Seth  Low,  1870,  and  Stuyvesant  Fish,  1871.  The  Association 
was  thus  placed  on  a  permanent  basis.  The  participation  of  the 
College  in  intercollegiate  rowing  at  this  time  did  much  to  arouse 
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interest  among  its  members.  The  victory  of  the  crew  in  1874, 
followed  by  like  success  at  Henley  had  a  distinctly  exhilarating 
effect  upon  the  Association.  The  receptions  which  were  given  to 
the  successful  crews  were  largely  attended,  as  were  the  annual 
dinners  and  the  social  meetings  of  the  Association. 

Annual  dinners  were  held  in  almost  uninterrupted  sequence 
until  about  1896,  when  more  informal  suppers  were  substituted. 
During  the  same  period  and  up  to  the  present  time  the  standing 
committee  had  issued  a  yearly  report  for  distribution  among  grad- 
uates of  the  College,  covering  matters  of  importance  as  affecting 
the  Association  and  the  University.  One  of  the  largest  and  most 
successful  dinners  ever  given  by  the  Association  was  that  in  honor 
of  the  installation  of  President  Low  on  February  3,  1890. 
Frederic  R.  Coudert,  1850,  then  the  President  of  the  Association, 
presided  with  all  the  brilliancy  and  wit  which  characterized  him 
as  an  after  dinner  speaker,  and  speeches  were  also  made  by  Presi- 
dent Low,  President  Charles  W.  Eliot,  Chancellor  George  William 
Curtis  and  others.  In  the  course  of  his  speech.  President  Low 
announced  that  the  Trustees  had  voted  to  set  apart  the  tract  of 
land  belonging  to  the  College,  and  knowm  as  the  "  Wheelock  Prop- 
erty," situated  at  Washington  Heights,  as  an  athletic  field,  if  the 
alumni  would  contribute  a  sufficient  sum  to  adapt  the  grounds  for 
the  purpose.  The  proposition  was  received  with  enthusiasm  and  a 
large  sum,  which  was  afterwards  increased  to  $20,000,  was  sub- 
scribed before  the  conclusion  of  the  dinner.  Subsequently  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  carry  the  plan  into  effect,  but  investigation 
proved  that  it  was  impracticable  to  adapt  the  Wheelock  property 
for  use  as  an  athletic  field.  A  further  search  for  a  suitable  piece 
of  land  was  made  and  a  tract  of  twenty  acres,  situated  at  Wil- 
liamsbridge,  was  selected.  The  cost  of  this  land  was  $80,000,  and 
upwards  of  $20,000  more  was  required  to  grade  it,  lay  out  a  track 
and  build  a  grand  stand.  This  was  a  large  enterprise  for  the 
Association,  but  it  was  successfully  undertaken  and  carried  through. 
The  Association  purchased  the  land  with  the  expectation  that  it 
would  produce  an  income  sufficient  to  meet  the  interest  upon  the 
purchase  money  mortgage  and  upon  the  bonds  subscribed  for  by 
alumni,  but  this  anticipation  was  unfortunately  not  realized,  and 
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after  the  interest  had  been  paid  for  several  years  by  the  Trustees 
of  the  College,  the  property  was  deeded  to  the  College.  This  con- 
veyance was  made  October  5,  1896. 

Another  land  question  was  also  receiving  much  attention  from 
the  alumni  at  this  time,  vis.,  the  proposed  purchase  of  a  new  site 
for  the  College  at  Momingside  Heights,  which  was  first  publicly 
announced  by  President  Low  at  the  annual  dinner  held  in  Decem- 
ber, 1 89 1.  Naturally  the  proposal  to  remove  the  College  to  more 
spacious  grounds  and  especially  to  a  site  so  admirably  adapted  for  a 
great  university  was  received  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  both 
by  the  alumni  and  by  the  public.  A  meeting  of  the  alumni  of 
the  College  and  all  the  Schools  was  held  at  Delmonico's  on  Feb- 
ruary 26,  1892,  to  discuss  the  subject,  and  resolutions  were  adopted, 
heartily  approving  the  proposed  site  and  providing  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  of  fifty  to  cooperate  with  the  President  and 
Trustees  in  raising  funds  for  the  purchase.  The  committee  so 
appointed  did  considerable  effective  service  in  raising  money,  and 
especially  in  aiding  to  secure  legislation  in  closing  certain  streets 
with  which  it  was  proposed  to  intersect  the  site,  and  when  the  pur- 
chase was  concluded  they  turned  their  attention  to  assisting  the 
Trustees  in  securing  a  building  or  buildings.  It  was  decided  that 
an  Alumni  Memorial  Hall  was  the  building  to  which  the  alumni 
might  most  usefully  and  most  appropriately  direct  their  efforts,  and 
at  a  meeting  held  December  14,  1896,  the  Alumni  Memorial  Hall 
Committee  was  organized  with  Mayor  Hewitt  as  its  chairman.  It 
may  be  stated  here  that  the  reasons  why  this  particular  building 
was  selected  were:  firstly,  that  a  hall  of  this  description,  which 
would  serve  as  a  dining  hall  was  recognized  as  essential  to  any 
system  of  dormitories  which  the  Trustees  might  establish;  and, 
secondly,  it  was  felt  that  the  alumni  should  be  represented  by  a 
building  on  the  campus,  which  would  fitly  indicate  their  part  in 
the  University,  which  would  perpetuate  the  memory  of  distin- 
guished alumni,  and  which  would  provide  the  alumni  with  a  place 
to  meet  at  Commencement  and  upon  other  occasions.  .  The  cost 
of  the  Hall  was  estimated  at  $250,000,  and  the  committee  at  once 
instituted  a  canvass  and  appointed  class  treasurers.  Through  these 
efforts,  which  are  still  being  continued,  $100,000  has  been  raised 
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and  paid  over  to  the  Trustees  of  the  University.  While  much  less 
than  the  amount  required,  this  sum  has  enabled  the  Trustees  to 
construct  the  first  story  of  the  building,  which  is  to  contain  the 
Memorial  Hall,  and  thus  provide  a  dining  hall  for  the  use  of  the 
alumni,  officers  and  students.  At  Commencement,  1901,  the  hall 
was  formally  opened  with  an  alumni  luncheon,  at  which  nearly  500 
graduates  were  present  and  even  in  its  very  unfinished  condition, 
it  has  proved  itself  indispensable  in  the  daily  life  of  the  University 
and  a  great  acquisition  to  the  alumni. 

Resuming  the  chronological  order  of  this  article,  mention 
should  be  made  of  the  reception  given  by  the  Association  in  the 
College  Library  on  May  4,  1894,  in  honor  of  Professor  Drisler  on 
his  retirement  from  active  duty  after  fifty  years  of  service,  and  in 
honor  of  Professor  Van  Amringe  on  his  election  as  Dean  of  the 
College. 

In  1895  the  growth  and  the  solidification  of  the  University  were 
evidenced  by  the  establishment  of  the  Alumni  Council,  composed 
of  representatives  chosen  by  the  alumni  associations  of  the  College, 
of  the  School  of  Mines  (now  Applied  Science)  and  of  the  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  (and,  subsequently,  of  the  Law 
School),  to  represent  and  act  for  the  alumni  in  matters  in  which 
graduates  of  the  College  and  of  all  the  schools  were  interested;  to 
arrange  for  joint  meetings,  and  to  encourage  the  formation  of 
alumni  associations  in  other  States.  For  all  of  these  purposes  the 
council  has  proved  most  useful.  Without  interfering  with  the 
activity  or  the  effectiveness  of  any  of  the  associations,  it  has  taken 
charge  of  the  arrangements  of  the  Commencement  meetings  and 
luncheons,  and  of  several  very  successful  dinners,  and  it  has  accom- 
plished results  which  are  encouraging,  if  not  all  that  might  have 
been  expected  in  organizing  associations  in  other  States.  Through 
its  efforts  associations  have  been  formed  in  Colorado,  California, 
Washington,  D.  C,  western  New  York,  Montana,  Nebraska, 
Illinois,  Missouri,  New  Jersey,  Wisconsin,  and  Connecticut. 

The  College  Association  in  the  meantime  has  continued  its 
social  meetings,  which  have  been  better  attended  and  marked  with 
more  interest  than  ever  before,  and  its  membership,  over  1,000,  is 
now  the  largest  it  has  ever  had.     In  1899  the  Association  adopted 
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as  its  official  flag  the  colors  of  the  University :  two  broad  horizontal 
stripes  of  blue  and  white,  the  blue  bearing  the  design  in  white  of 
the  crown  of  Kings  College.  In  the  following  year  the  Association 
presented  to  the  University  a  portrait  of  Dean  Van  Amringe,  "  in 
commemoration  of  his  forty  years  of  service  as  an  officer  of  the 
College."  It  might  well  have  been  added  "  and  as  an  officer  of 
the  Alumni  Association  " ;  since  he  has  held  office  and  has  been  one 
of  the  most  active  workers  in  the  association  for  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  the  same  period. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  held  in  1900,  a  fund 
was  commenced  for  the  erection  of  a  College  Hall,  and  during  the 
following  winter  a  circular  was  widely  distributed,  setting  forth  the 
necessity  for  a  suitable  building  for  the  College.  The  erection  of 
this  building,  for  which  funds  have  at  length  been  provided,  and 
the  erection  of  dormitories,  two  of  which  are  now  nearing  com- 
pletion, will  witness  the  accomplishment  of  the  two  most  cherished 
wishes  of  the  alumni. 

In  August,  1 90 1,  was  organized  the  Columbia  University  Club, 
which,  while  not  taking  the  place  of  the  Association,  includes  many 
of  its  members  and  is  a  direct  outgrowth,  as  it  is  the  most  con- 
spicuous expression  of  the  alumni  spirit  which  the  Association  has 
fostered  for  three-quarters  of  a  century. 

John  B.  Pine 


DINNER    TO    PROFESSOR   WOODWARD 

NOT  the  least  interesting  or  significant  incident  of  the  academic 
year  that  is  now  closing  was  the  dinner  given  in  honor  of 
Professor  Robert  Simpson  Woodward  by  his  colleagues  of  the 
University  at  Delmonico's  on  Tuesday  evening,  April  fourth. 
During  tlie  winter  a  committee  on  arrangements  was  formed,  con- 
sisting of  President  Butler,  chairman;  Professors  Burgess,  Van 
Amringe,  Hutton,  Perry,  Wilson,  Britton,  Kirchwey,  Cattell,  and 
Mr.  Keppel,  secretary.  About  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  men 
were  present  at  the  dinner,  including  besides  the  invited  guests  and 
those  mentioned  above,  Professors  Boas,  Bogert,  Burdick,  Burr, 
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Calkins,  Canfield,  Carpenter  (G.  R.).  Carpenter  (W.  H.),  Cattell, 
Chandler,  Crampton,  Crocker,  Curtis,  Dean,  Dodge,  Dunning, 
Egbert,  Farrand,  Fiske,  Fletcher,  Giddings,  Gies,  Goodnow,  Hal- 
lock,  Hirth,  Howe,  Hutton,  Kemp,  Keyser,  Kirchwey,  Lambert, 
Lee,  Matthews,  Meylan,  Moore,  Morgan  (T.  H.),  Munroe,  Neilson, 
Peck,  Peele,  Perry,  Poor,  Prince,  Prudden,  Pupin,  Redfield,  Robin- 
son, Sachs,  Scott,  Seager,  Seligman,  Sloane,  Smith  (D.  E.),  Smith 
(Munroe),  Speranza,  Starr,  Thomas,  Todd,  R.  Tombo,  Jr.,  Under- 
wood, Van  Amringe,  Woodbridge,  Woodhull,  Woodward  (B.  D.), 
Dr.  Canfield,  Mr.  Goetze,  Dr.  Bumpus,  Director  of  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  and  also  several  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
Columbia  corporations.  The  guests  beside  Dr.  Woodward  were  Mr. 
Andrew  Carnegie  and  Dr.  John  S.  Billings,  the  chairman  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Institution. 

There  were  no  set  after-dinner  speeches  but  the  President  of 
the  University,  acting  informally  as  toastmaster,  proposed  the 
health  of  President  Woodward.  In  responding  Professor  Wood- 
ward spoke  in  part  as  follows  : 

I  find  it  impossible  to  summon  terms  of  adequate  appreciation 
of  the  honor  you  pay  me  tonight,  for  men  of  science  even  have 
emotions  that  may  not  be  safely  aroused.  I  am  perturbed  also  by 
mingled  feelings  of  regret  and  disappointment — regret  that  the  in- 
spiring associations  of  a  dozen  years  must  be  henceforth  partly 
broken,  and  disappointment  that  I  have  fallen  far  short  of  my  ex- 
pectations in  recent  years  in  the  prosecution  of  the  investigations  to 
which  I  am  most  attached.  There  is  no  bitterness,  however,  in  this 
disappointment ;  for  I  hope  that  while  my  researches  have  prospered 
little  I  may  have  been  doing  more  useful  work  for  the  University. 

Recollections  of  the  past  twelve  years  naturally  rise  vividly  and 
pleasantly  at  this  time.  The  University  has  produced  a  deep  im- 
pression upon  me.  I  feel  that  in  a  way  I  have  grown  with  her 
growth  and  strengthened  with  her  strength.  When  I  came  to 
Columbia  some  friends  assured  me  that  I  was  joining  a  very  con- 
servative institution.  But  in  the  light  of  experience  I  would  say 
that  Columbia's  conservatism  is  so  stimulated  by  optimism  and 
that  her  optimism  is  so  chastened  by  conservatism  that  her  progress 
has  been  not  only  sound  but  permanent.  I  am  deeply  indebted  to  the 
many  undergraduate  and  graduate  students  with  whom  I  have 
worked.  I  am  sure  I  have  learned  more  from  them  than  they  can 
have  learned  from  me.     I  am  still  more  deeply  indebted  to  my 
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colleagues  of  the  faculties.  They  have  taught  me  much,  and  they 
have  shown  great  patience  with  what  I  fear  is  an  inherited  tendency 
to  be  '  conscientiously  contentious,'  We  have  had  many  a  heated 
conflict  over  academic  questions  and  ideals.  But  I  trust  that  the 
blood  spilt  in  these  encounters  has  left  no  indelible  stains. 

But  important  as  are  the  academic  questions  we  have  often  dis- 
cussed, there  remain  still  larger  and  more  important  questions  for 
you  and  me  to  consider  in  the  future.  Ours  is  preeminently  the  age 
of  great  opportunities,  great  obligations,  and  great  difficulties. 
How  may  we  make  adequate  use  of  these  opportunities  ?  How  may 
we  meet  these  obligations?  How  may  we  surmount  these  diffi- 
culties? These  are  the  questions  to  which  educational  and  allied 
institutions  must  find  answers. 

No  one  who  has  read  human  history  reflectively,  or  who  has  been 
subjected  to  the  remorseless  discipline  of  modern  science,  is  going 
about  in  these  days  with  a  mere  lantern  of  enthusiasm  looking  for 
the  millenium.  Nevertheless  the  spirit  of  the  age  is  summed  up  in 
the  word  progress ;  and  we  may  confidently  expect  that  the  methods 
which  have  secured  progress  in  the  past  will  prove  at  least  equally 
fruitful  in  the  future.  Our  hope  lies  chiefly  in  wider  applications 
of  the  best  knowledge  we  possess  and  in  a  wider  appreciation  of 
sound  knowledge  by  the  masses  of  mankind. 

It  is  with  this  blending  of  caution  and  confidence  that  I  would 
approach  the  work  which  lies  before  me  in  the  Carnegie  Institution 
of  Washington.  But  whatever  the  future  may  have  in  store  for  me, 
the  recollection  of  twelve  happy,  busy  years  at  Columbia,  and  espe- 
cially the  recollection  of  this  signal  tribute  of  regard,  will  be  a 
source  of  the  highest  inspiration  in  prosperity  and  a  source  of  the 
deepest  consolation  in  adversity. 

The  toastmaster  then  called  upon  the  Lord  Rector  of  St. 
Andrew's  University,  and  the  founder  of  the  Carnegie  Institution. 
Mr.  Carnegie  spoke  in  part  as  follows : 

Mr.  President  (turning  to  President  Butler)  and  Mr.  Presi- 
dent (turning  to  President  Woodward) — there  seems  to  be  no 
dearth  of  presidents  at  the  table  tonight — and  gentlemen  of  Co- 
lumbia :  When  I  received  your  pleasant  invitation  to  attend  this 
dinner  in  honor  of  your  colleague,  President  Woodward,  I  confess 
that  it  was  not  without  trepidation  that  I  thought  of  my  appearing 
before  you.  I  had  vivid  recollections  of  the  various  meetiiigs, 
secret  gatherings  and  consultations  that  were  held  in  selecting  the 
new  president  of  the  Carnegie  Institution — all  of  which  resulted 
finally  in  the  formation  of  a  dark  conspiracy,  with  the  result  of 
which  you  are  sufficiently  acquainted.     I  have  only  one  excuse  to 
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make,  and  that  is  my  youth  and  innocence  compared  to  the  arch- 
conspirators  who  concocted  the  scheme.  I  find  I  am  supported  to- 
night by  the  arch-conspirator,  in  the  person  of  a  man  who  says 
very  httle,  thinks  a  great  deal,  and  knows  a  great  deal  more  (turn- 
ing to  Dr.  Billings).  I  notice  that  he  always  wins;  he  has  a  habit 
of  having  his  own  way  at  all  times.  After  having  gone  over  all 
the  possible  exceptional  men  in  the  list  Dr.  Billings  declared  every- 
thing pointed  to  a  raid  upon  Columbia.  Whatever  measure  of 
censure  you  mete  out  to  Mr.  Low  and  Dr.  Billings  and  all  the 
others,  why  I  must  share  it.  Your  cordial  reception  of  me  tonight 
has  convinced  me  that  the  conspirators  are  forgiven. 

To  be  sure,  we  have  taken  a  president  from  you,  but  I  think 
that  from  another  point  of  view  Columbia  is  to  be  congratulated 
upon  producing  such  a  scholar,  and  as  President  Woodward  so 
beautifully  expressed  it,  that  is  the  great  thing  about  Columbia, 
it  is  one.  The  man  labors  for  the  same  cause,  whether  he  be  at 
Columbia  or  at  Yale  or  at  St.  Andrews;  throughout  the  world 
scholars  are  all  moving  forward  in  the  same  direction,  all  aiding 
each  other  in  a  spirit  of  brotherhood,  and  in  that  sense  Professor 
Woodward  has  not  severed  his  relations  with  you.  It  is  not  as 
though  he  had  retired  from  business,  no,  he  continues  in  the  same 
great  cause  to  labor ;  I  do  not  think  he  ever  can  leave  you. 

If  I  ever  had  any  doubts  about  President  Woodward — and  I 
never  have  had — such  a  tribute  as  this  would  dispel  them.  The 
longer  I  live  the  more  I  am  satisfied  that  even  for  a  position  such  as 
he  now  occupies,  while  the  foundation  may  be  what  he  knows,  he 
can  never  be  a  success  unless  side  by  side  with  this  foundation,  the 
head,  there  is  found  a  great  throbbing  heart  that  has  made  him  at- 
tach himself  to  his  fellows  and  caused  his  fellows  to  attach  them- 
selves to  him.  There  is  no  great  triumph  acquired  by  any  man  in 
this  world  unless  he  carries  with  it  the  esteem,  friendship  and  affec- 
tion of  his  fellow  men  with  whom  he  has  come  and  with  whom  he 
must  come  in  contact. 

Gentlemen,  in  conclusion,  I  wish  to  congratulate  Columbia  upon 
having  produced  a  Professor  Woodward.  I  wish  to  congratulate 
Dr.  Billings,  the  chairman  of  the  committee  of  selection,  upon 
having  helped  to  choose  Professor  Woodward,  and  I  wish  to  con- 
gratulate the  Carnegie  Institution  upon  having  secured  the  ser- 
vices, through  your  wisdom  (turning  to  Dr.  Billings),  of  such  a 
man  as  Dr.  Woodward  to  lead  its  destinies,  and,  finally,  I  wish  to 
congratulate  you  yourself,  Mr.  President  (turning  to  President 
Woodward),  not  for  what  you  know,  not  for  what  you  have  ac- 
complished in  the  advancement  of  science,  but,  on  a  higher  plane. 
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I  wish  to  congratulate  you  for  being  what  you  are  as  a  man.  I 
should  not  be  at  all  astonished,  in  fact  I  prophesy  that  the  day  will 
come — and  long  may  it  be  in  coming — when  some  one  will  be  called 
upon  to  speak  of  your  life-work,  that  he  will  take  the  words  of 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Britain  in  his  memorial  of  James  Watt :  "  I 
do  not  believe  that  a  man  nobler  and  better  in  all  the  relations  of 
life  ever  existed." 

The  next  speaker  was  the  chairman  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Car- 
negie Institution,  Dr.  John  S.  Billings,  who  paid  a  high  tribute  to 
Dr.  Woodward. 

The  last  speaker  and  the  one  who  perhaps  most  successfully 
voiced  the  feelings  of  those  at  the  dinner  was  Professor  Edmund  B. 
Wilson,  whom  President  Butler  introduced  as  one  of  the  first  prod- 
ucts, as  Professor  Woodward  was  one  of  the  first  producers,  of  civil 
service  reform  in  the  United  States.  Professor  Wilson  spoke  as 
follows : 

It  is  certainly  a  great  privilege  and  a  great  honor  to  be  per- 
mitted to  stand  for  a  moment  this  evening  as  a  spokesman  for  Pro- 
fessor Woodward's  friends  and  colleagues  of  the  Columbia  facul- 
ties— perhaps  I  should  say  more  particularly  of  the  faculty  of  pure 
science,  of  which  he  has  been  for  so  many  years  the  distinguished 
and  honored  dean. 

It  is  one  of  the  privileges  of  old  acquaintance  that  one  may  now 
and  then  yield  to  the  temptation  that  it  offers  to  personal  reminis- 
cence ;  and  I  must  admit  that  I  find  it  hard  to  withstand  this  tempta- 
tion when  I  consider  that  I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  know  Mr. 
Woodward  possibly  longer  than  any  other  of  this  company — at  any 
rate  for  upwards  of  thirty  years.  However,  I  will  spare  his  feel- 
ings and  your  patience,  and  will  not  reveal  all  that  I  might  of  our 
common  experiences  in  that  almost  prehistoric  period  years  before 
he  and  I  and  most  of  you  had  joined  the  academic  ranks  and 
assumed  the  dignities  and  the  restraints  that  belong  to  our  calling. 
But  on  one  of  the  memories  of  those  early  years  I  will  for  a  moment 
touch  in  passing.  As  a  college  youth  in  the  seventies  I  had  the 
honor  to  serve  as  his  assistant  on  one  of  the  primary  triangulation 
parties  of  the  U.  S.  Lake  Survey.  I  think  my  friend  will  agree  with 
me  that  in  those  Wanderjahre  we  learned  together  something  of 
the  uses  of  adversity.  During  two  summers,  for  instance,  it  fell 
to  our  lot  to  eke  out  a  somewhat  precarious  existence  in  the  country 
taverns  and  among  the  small  farmers  of  western  New  York  and 
southern  Canada.  It  was  a  rather  stern  apprenticeship  in  the  art 
of  plain  living,  but  perhaps  it  has  served  us  in  good  stead  in  some 
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more  recent  experiences  in  which  we  have  all  had  a  share.  There 
is,  for  instance,  in  University  Hall  a  certain  frugal  board  at  which 
we  have  day  by  day  sat  beside  our  friend.  I  recognize  that  this  is  a 
subject  so  delicate  as  to  call  for  gentle  handling,  but  I  may  suggest 
in  a  guarded  way  that  we  cannot  be  accused  of  having  failed  to 
observe  the  first  half  of  a  certain  ancient  maxim  regarding  the 
quality  of  our  living  and  thinking.  As  regards  the  other  half,  I 
think  we  can  all  agree  upon  one  of  the  companions  of  that  noon-tide 
hour  who  has  set  us  a  conspicuous  example  of  high  thinking  and 
good  fellowship;  and  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  it,  I  fancy  that 
especially  some  of  the  younger  men  of  Columbia  would  gratefully 
acknowledge  what  they  owe  to  Professor  Woodward  in  this  regard- 
Now  that  I  have  broken  the  ice  in  regard  to  the  Columbia  lunch- 
room, I  am  again  assailed  by  the  temptation  to  reminiscence.  I 
don't  know  whether  it  has  been  due  to  the  somewhat  austere  char- 
acter of  the  entertainment  provided  for  the  physical  man  or  to  some 
less  obvious  cause;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  that  lunch-table  has 
been  at  times  a  good  deal  of  an  educational  and  intellectual  storm- 
center.  Our  friend  has  generally  been  found  not  very  far  away 
from  the  place  where  the  lightning-play  has  been  most  brilliant. 
We  have  had  a  good  many  discussions  of  academic  ideals  and 
educational  methods.  We  have  had  our  little  differences.  We 
have  learned,  sometimes  to  our  sorrow,  that  in  his  own  genial  and 
breezy  way  our  friend  knows  how  to  fight  hard,  and  certainly 
no  one  better  knows  how  to  hit  clean.  We  have  discovered 
that  it  is  well  to  sharpen  up  one's  beak  and  claws  when  Woodward 
begins  with  his  familiar  "  Look  here,  my  friend,  I  want  to  talk 
to  you."  Personally  I  will  confess  that  when  I  have  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  differ  with  him — it  has  not  happened  very  often — I  have 
generally  soon  found  myself  surrounded  and  beating  a  masterly 
retreat.  But  on  this  particular  occasion  I  think  I  have  him  for 
the  moment  at  a  slight  disadvantage,  and  I  am  going  to  be  ungen- 
erous enough  to  make  use  of  it  for  the  purpose  of  a  little  argu- 
mentuni  ad  hominem.  Now  and  then  he  has  attempted,  v/ith  that 
engaging  and  admirable  air  of  candor  that  becomes  him  so  well, 
to  make  us  think  that  he  really  believes  that  the  scientific  method 
and  the  scientific  point  of  view  may  constitute  the  alpha  and  the 
omega  of  education  and  of  life.  But  whatever  he  may  at  times 
have  seemed  to  offer  by  way  of  precept,  his  example  has  illustrated 
once  more  the  truth  of  the  old  saying — Emerson's  or  some  one's — • 
that  to  be  great  is  to  be  inconsistent.  He  has  set  the  snares  of 
argument  with  admirable  skill,  but  in  spite  of  himself  he  has  not 
always  been  able  to  conceal  a  certain  treacherous  twinkle  of  the 
eye.     At  other  times  he  has  been  able  to  command  an  irreproach- 
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able  and  impressive  gravity,  but  unluckily  for  the  moral  effect  of 
his  argument  he  has  now  and  then  betrayed  a  certain  fatal  facility 
in  apt  quotation  from  the  writings  of  the  "  obscure  philosophers." 
— and  justice  to  his  own  phrase  compels  me  to  add,  the  "  obscene 
poets  " — that  I  fancy  he  could  hardly  have  acquired  from  his  mas- 
terly measurements  of  base-lines  or  studies  on  the  oscillations  of 
latitude  or  twistings  of  helical  springs.  I  don't  know  exactly  what 
the  course-book  of  his  own  university  may  have  set  down  tech- 
nically to  the  credit  of  his  own  formal  education;  but  I  have  ob- 
served now  and  then  that  the  sayings  of  such  literary  folk  as  Mar- 
cus Aurelius,  of  Professor  Diogenes  Teufelsdroeck,  of  Montaigne 
and  Shakspere  and  others,  have  fallen  from  his  lips,  along  with  the 
dicta  of  Laplace  and  Newton,  of  Helmholtz  and  Huxley,  with  a 
readiness  that  has  seemed  to  me  hardly  consistent  with  an  educa- 
tion wholly  untainted  by  "  the  humanities,"  or  a  standpoint  com- 
pletely free  from  "  anthropocentric  parallax."  I  have  on  more 
than  one  occasion  detected  him  in  the  act  of  perusing  with  absorbed 
interest  works  relating  to  that  part  of  archeology  that  is  concerned 
with  the  degraded  civilizations  and  literatures  of  ancient  Greece 
and  Rome.  I  will  not  multiply  such  instances  of  his  continual 
breaches  of  the  law  happily  formulated  by  himself  as  the  "  con- 
servation of  ignorance,"  for  I  have  to  lay  a  still  worse  charge  at 
his  door.  When  he  has  prevailed  in  controversy — and  I  reluctantly 
admit  that  in  spite  of  the  little  slips  I  have  pointed  out,  he  gener- 
ally has — we  have  frequently  found  that  he  has  not  only  conquered 
our  heads  but  also  won  our  hearts.  I  ask  in  all  candor,  do  such 
arts  as  these  belong  to  the  scientific  method  alone  ? 

But  I  will  not  press  wdiat  I  admit  is  a  rather  unfair  advantage; 
and  on  the  other  hand  our  friend  would  be  the  last  man  to  wish  me 
to  stand  here  merely  to  sing  his  praises.  For  this  reason  I  will  not 
dwell  on  the  honors,  new  or  old,  that  he  has  won.  For  the  same 
reason  I  shall  not  attempt  to  pay  adequate  tribute  to  his  long  and 
eminent  service  to  Columbia.  I  need  pronounce  no  eulogy  on  the 
eminent  scholar,  who  has  held  so  high  a  standard  before  us,  or 
the  honored  dean  whose  genial  vis  a  tergo  has  been  so  potent  a 
force  in  the  forward  movement  at  Columbia.  But  I  will  say  that 
we  recognize  how  great  a  debt  we  owe  him.  We  acknowledge  that 
debt  with  gratitude  for  his  unremitting  and  unselfish  labors,  with 
pride  in  his  achievement.  But  what  I  really  want  to  do  is  to  give 
him  fraternal  greeting  from  his  friends  and  comrades  of  the  rank 
and  file,  to  deliver  to  him  on  their  behalf  a  serious  and  sincere  mes- 
sage of  appreciation,  goodwill  and  friendship.  We  wish  him  to 
know  how  highly  we  shall  cherish  the  pleasant  memories  of  our 
association  with  him,  and  we  bring  him  every  possible  good  wish 
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for  the  future.  We  cannot  pretend  to  do  this  in  an  altogether 
joyful  spirit,  for  we  have  not  only  to  mourn  Columbia's  great 
loss,  but  also  to  face  a  gap  in  the  circle  of  our  daily  friends  and 
companions  that  cannot  be  filled;  but  we  are  glad  and  proud,  though 
not  surprised,  that  he  has  been  called  to  so  high  a  destiny.  We  con- 
gratulate him  on  the  brilliant,  the  unparalleled,  opportunity  that  has 
come  to  him  for  the  advancement  of  knowledge.  We  congratulate 
no  less  heartily,  and  we  think  with  equal  reason,  the  great  institution 
that  has  called  him  to  its  leadership.  We  know  him,  we  believe  in 
him,  and  we  bid  him  godspeed. 

The  dinner  closed  with  the  singing  of  Atild  Lang  Syne. 

F.  P.  K. 


SOCIAL    ECONOMY    IN    COLUMBIA    UNIVERSITY 

THE  announcement  that  there  has  been  founded  in  the  Univer- 
sity, through  the  munificence  of  Jacob  H.  Schiflf,  a  chair  of 
social  work,  or  social  economy  (as  the  Trustees  have  subsequently 
decided  to  call  it,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  faculty  of  political 
science),  is  very  naturally  followed  by  a  request  from  the  editors 
of  the  Quarterly  for  a  statement  of  the  scope  of  this  new  depart- 
ment. That  the  University  has  called  to  it  one  who  has  been,  and 
will  continue  to  be,  actively  engaged  in  movements  for  social  better- 
ment, may  not  unfairly  be  supposed  to  extend  beyond  academic 
circles  the  number  of  those  who  would  be  interested  in  a  statement 
of  the  objects  which  the  University  has  in  view  in  this  new 
departure. 

In  attempting  to  comply  with  this  request,  it  was  perhaps  inevi- 
table that  the  writer  should  have  undertaken  first  of  all  to  define 
the  precise  field  of  the  science  which  he  is  to  expound,  and  to 
differentiate  it  from  such  established  disciplines  as  sociology  and 
political  economy.  It  was  equally  inevitable  that  all  such  efforts 
should  speedily  be  discarded,  and  that  because  of  a  very  extraordi- 
nary, and  yet  very  simple  discovery.  It  has  suddenly  become  appar- 
ent, no  matter  how,  that  what  is  demanded  is  not  at  all  the  founding 
of  a  new  science,  or  the  delimitation  of  various  departments  of 
knowledge,  or  the  minute  description  and  classification  of  old  facts, 
or  the  creation  of  new  pigeon  holes  into  which  new  facts  may  be 
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stowed  away.  The  task  is  something  wholly  different,  far  more 
congenial  if  the  truth  be  told ;  not  less  difficult,  it  may  be,  but  cer- 
tainly more  fitted  to  the  particular  qualities  which  are  likely  to  be 
found  in  one  whose  experience  has  been  in  action  rather  than  in 
exposition. 

The  duty  of  those  who  are  called  to  the  department  of  social 
economy,  in  a  word,  is  to  create  enthusiasm  for  social  service,  to 
explain  what  opportunities  our  modern  communities  offer  for  such 
service,  to  describe  simply  and  comprehensively  what  has  been  done 
here  and  there  to  improve  working  and  living  conditions,  and  to 
set  forth,  on  the  basis  of  experience  both  of  success  and  failure, 
what  can  and  what  cannot  be  done  for  those  who  are  not  in  posi- 
tion to  do  everything  for  themselves ;  and,  beyond  these  tasks,  to  aid 
in  the  formulation  of  a  social  program,  not  alone  for  those  who 
come  into  contact  with  the  poor,  but  for  such  as  are  concerned  more 
directly  with  the  masses  of  struggling,  self-supporting  humanity. 

This  discovery,  simple  and  obvious  as  it  is,  greatly  clarifies  the 
situation.  It  places  under  distinct  obligation  those  who  may  be 
reading  this  article,  in  that  they  are  not  called  upon  to  judge  of  the 
validity  of  distinctions  which  it  would  never  later  be  of  any  conse- 
quence for  them  to  recall ;  it  absolves  the  writer's  colleagues  in  other 
departments  of  the  University  from  the  necessity  of  accepting,  reject- 
ing, or  modifying  a  statement  of  the  place  allotted  incidentally  to 
them;  and,  what  is  of  still  greater  consequence,  it  will  save  the 
time  of  any  students  who  may  be  considering  the  election  of  these 
courses  and  who  are  uncertain  whether  they  are  to  constitute  a 
subdivision  of  sociology,  of  which  science  they  may  already  have 
gained  the  mastery,  or  some  entirely  new  science  with  its  own 
methods,  subject  matter  and  terminology.  Let  it  be  understood 
that  there  is  contemplated  neither  the  creation  of  a  new  science 
nor  the  subdivision  of  an  old  one,  and  that  speedy  disillusionment 
awaits  any  student  who  turns  in  this  direction  seeking  to  find  a  new 
room  in  the  temple  of  science.  The  ancient  altars  and  the  accus- 
tomed rubrics  will  suffice  for  our  needs. 

The  only  question  which  it  is  necessary  to  ask  oneself  in  con- 
nection with  the  new  courses  offered  is  this.  Do  you  wish  to  put 
yourself  in  a  position  to  lend  a  more  efficient  hand  in  the  struggle 
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for  social  justice,  for  the  better  realization  of  that  modern  social 
ideal, — a  nearer  approach  to  equality  of  opportunity?  This  strug- 
gle takes  many  forms  and  there  are  many  who,  in  their  own  way, 
are  participating  in  it  who  do  not  recognize  the  relation  which 
nevertheless  exists  between  their  own  part  and  that  of  others  whose 
aims  and  methods  may  be  different.  Perhaps  the  best  general 
statement  is  that  all  are  attempting  to  increase  the  number  of  those 
who  may  justly  claim  to  be  citizens  in  the  full  sense  of  the  term, 
active  members  of  the  social  and  industrial  community,  and  to  be 
contributing  to  the  world's  work  as  fully  as  they  share  in  the 
product. 

In  a  broad  sense  the  aim  of  the  higher  education  in  its  entirety 
is  identical  with  that  which  has  been  set  forth  as  the  particular  aim 
of  the  department  of  social  economy.  The  humanities  and  the  sci- 
ences alike  train  not  only  for  professional  service  but  for  citizen- 
ship. It  is  for  this  reason  that  our  subject  is  a  comparatively  late 
comer  in  the  formal  program  of  studies.  It  teaches  nothing  new, 
except  what  needs  to  be  done  now  and  here  for  the  advancement 
of  the  social  welfare  and  the  cure  of  present  social  ills.  It  presup- 
poses that  those  who  teach  history,  literature  and  science  shall  them- 
selves be  permeated  by  the  social  spirit  and  that  the  bearing  of  all 
knowledge  on  present  social  conditions  shall  be  made  clear.  In 
case  the  social  point  of  view  should  fail  in  other  departments,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  supplement  the  study  of  such  branches  of 
knowledge.  But  the  coordination  of  studies  from  the  social 
standpoint  is  already  far  advanced,  and  may  often  be  further 
worked  out  by  the  student  himself. 

It  will  be  the  attempt  of  the  department  of  social  economy  to 
aid  individual  students  to  effect  this  coordination  of  their  accumu- 
lated knowledge  and  training  for  the  direct  benefit  of  the  suffering 
and  unfortunate;  to  extract  from  the  humanities  that  which  will 
be  of  service  to  humanity;  to  use  the  achievements  of  science  for 
the  creation  of  a  more  favorable  environment,  physical  and  social. 

It  is  thus  apparent  that  the  social  worker  has  no  essential,  or 
at  least  no  exclusive,  relation  to  the  chair  of  sociology.  His  ma- 
terial is  rather  more  apt  to  come  from  the  medical  faculty,  the  law 
faculty,  the  school  of  engineering,  or  the  school  of  architecture. 
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In  the  eager  search  for  more  effective  means  of  promoting  the 
social  welfare  he  may  find  himself  in  close  alliance  with  the  inven- 
tor, the  pioneer,  or  the  specialist  in  any  of  these  or  other  fields  of 
knowledge.  He  has  a  roving  commission  to  gather  new  ideas 
wherever,  in  the  whole  round  of  research  and  demonstration,  they 
may  be  found. 

The  majority  of  his  co-workers  in  one  movement  will  be  build- 
ers, in  another  physicians  or  sanitarians,  in  another  teachers,  and  in 
still  another  public  administrators.  In  certain  stages  of  the  prog- 
ress of  particular  movements  his  most  valued  allies  will  be  the 
pulpit  and  press.  Again  the  cooperation  of  trade  unions  and  settle- 
ments and  political  clubs  will  become  essential.  Through  it  all, 
however,  the  social  housekeeper,  if  we  may  translate  the  phrase 
social  economist,  keeps  his  goal  clearly  in  view.  He  is  striving 
for  a  well-ordered  community,  in  which  stability,  and  security,  and 
equity  are  insured.  He  joins  hands  with  philanthropic  societies, 
to  get  out  of  the  way  initial  obstacles  which  prevent  natural  growth, 
but  he  is  not  at  heart  so  much  of  a  philanthropist  as  a  democrat. 
He  appears  in  behalf  of  specific  reforms,  but  he  is  not  a  conventional 
reformer — least  of  all  a  believer  in  any  social  panacea.  He  is  an 
economist  in  his  appreciation  of  the  fundamental,  slowly  developing 
social  forces  which  result  from  changes  in  the  environment,  and  the 
opening  of  new  resources;  but  he  is  not  an  economizer  in  the  sense 
of  constantly  seeking  to  avoid  some  present  expense,  regardless  of 
the  larger  sacrifice  which  such  saving  implies. 

In  the  higher  education  of  the  social  worker  there  will  first 
be  required  accurate  information  concerning  the  extent  of  actual 
present  dependence — poverty,  preventable  disease,  bad  sweatshop 
and  factory  conditions,  premature  employment,  excessive  conges- 
tion of  population,  unsanitaiy  or  otherwise  indecent  housing,  and 
all  other  forms  of  social  distress  or  injustice.  It  is  of  no  conse- 
quence whether  these  intolerable  and  yet  remediable  features  of  our 
civilization  be  looked  upon  as  unfortunate  incidents  of  progress,  by- 
products, as  it  were,  to  be  dealt  with  on  their  own  merits,  or 
demerits,  and  in  confidence  that  the  onward  march  of  industry  will 
be  in  no  wise  affected  by  what  is  done  for  or  by  the  submerged ;  or 
whether,  on  the  other  hand,  we  conceive  that  the  great  body  of 
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common  laborers,  in  whose  ranks  are  constantly  appearing  large 
numbers  very  near  the  margin  of  subsistence,  themselves  constitute 
the  chief  body  of  the  community,  whereas  the  leisure  class  are  the 
incidents,  the  by-products  of  civilization.  In  the  latter  view  the 
movements  which  the  social  economist  investigates  may  appear  to 
have  deeper  social  significance,  but  in  either  case,  knowledge  of  the 
extent  of  the  problem  and  of  its  essential  character  is  indispensable. 

It  is  not  merely  a  quantitative  analysis  that  is  to  be  under- 
taken, but  a  very  careful  inquiry  into  the  real  nature  of  these 
various  forms  of  distress  and  hardship.  Is  it  the  desire,  for  ex- 
ample, to  examine  into  the  question  of  dependent  children?  It  is 
comparatively  easy  to  find  how  many  children  there  are  in  asylums, 
or  in  boarding  homes.  It  is  quite  possible  to  find  how  much  the 
city  is  paying  for  their  maintenance,  and  how  much  more  is  pro- 
vided by  private  benevolence.  It  is  not  so  easy,  but  it  is  nevertheless 
possible,  to  find  out  something  of  the  relative  cost  of  various  com- 
petitive methods  of  caring  for  children, — in  institutions,  in  board- 
ing homes,  and  in  free  homes, — that  is,  cost  in  proportion  to  results, 
measured  in  terms  of  child  life,  education,  and  character.  The 
more  difficult  part  of  this  latter  inquiry  lies  in  the  necessity  for 
obtaining  some  knowledge  of  the  subsequent  career  of  those  who 
have  been  reared  by  the  respective  methods,  and  on  this  point  our 
data  is  exceedingly  meager.  But  beyond  all  such  necessary  inquiries 
lie  still  others  which  have  to  do  with  the  causes  of  orphanage,  half- 
orphanage,  and  child-dependence.  What  bearing  have  accidents 
to  heads  of  families  on  railways  and  in  factories,  tuberculosis  and 
other  social  diseases,  premature  employment  of  future  parents,  con- 
gestion of  population  and  of  industries,  and  unrestricted  immigra- 
tion, upon  the  phenomenon  of  dependent  children?  It  is  obvious 
that  in  these  inquiries  there  will  be  need  of  just  such  scientific  train- 
ing as  is  required  for  the  painstaking  investigations  of  the  labora- 
tory, and  that  we  are  brought  all  too  speedily  in  many  directions 
to  the  outermost  bounds  of  present  knowledge,  where  there  is  abun- 
dant opportunity  for  research,  induction,  and  helpful  generalization. 

Public  funds,  enormous  in  the  aggregate,  are  squandered  in 
what  we  know  as  out-door  relief,  which  if  turned  to  legitimate  uses 
would  result  in  effecting  most  desirable  changes.     Reformers  in 
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this  field  have  dwelt  too  much  upon  the  saving  of  money  which 
would  result  from  the  discontinuance  of  this  form  of  public  relief. 
The  social  economist  has  comparatively  little  interest  in  such  saving, 
except  as  it  will  release  new  revenue  for  other  purposes.  The  facts 
in  regard  to  the  amount  of  these  expenditures  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  expended,  are  known  but  very  imperfectly  and  for 
many  states  are  not  known  at  all. 

One  half  of  our  task  has  thus  been  defined — a  study  of  present 
social  conditions.  Such  study  may  profitably  begin  with  char- 
itable institutions  and  agencies,  that  we  rnay  form  some  conception 
of  the  character  and  extent  of  the  burden  which  has  been  con- 
sciously and  definitely  assumed  by  society.  It  must  extend  beyond 
these,  however,  to  an  inquiry  into  the  number  of,  and  the  reasons 
for,  the  under-fed,  the  over-worked,  the  diseased,  the  short-lived, 
and  the  inefficient.  We  cannot  ascertain  their  exact  number;  we 
cannot  isolate  them  for  close  observation.  But  we  can  form  some 
idea  of  their  number,  and  we  must  observe  them  as  accurately  as 
possible.  Neither  the  novelty  nor  the  difficulty  of  a  scientific  inves- 
tigation has  ever  yet  been  held  a  sufficient  reason  for  failure  to 
respond  to  that  irresistible  inward  call  which  is  as  familiar  to  the 
student  as  is  the  call  to  the  ministry  to  the  preacher  of  the  gospel. 

Here  again  it  must  be  insisted  upon  that  we  are  not  investigating 
the  extent  and  the  quality  of  human  misery  by  any  means  because 
that  is  of  itself  our  chief  interest.  We  do  it  for  the  reason  that 
we  have  gained  a  clear  vision  of  a  society  in  which  dependence,  pre- 
ventable disease,  undue  congestion  of  population,  and  other  such 
social  distempers  are  unknown;  because  we  have  a  keen  sympathy 
with  those  who  struggle;  and  because  we  have  become  convinced 
that  there  is  rational  ground  for  the  most  enthusiastic  optimism, 
if  we  are  ready  to  provide  comprehensive,  efficient,  radical  relief 
for  all  remediable  distress.  Our  interest  lies  not  so  much  in  the 
support  of  the  dependent,  though  that  may  be  temporarily  neces- 
sary, as  in  the  relief  of  the  dependent,  that  is  to  say,  the  elimination 
of  dependence. 

The  second  half  of  our  undertaking  is  perhaps  in  an  even  more 
embryonic  stage  than  the  first.  This  is  the  study  of  the  principles 
on   which   remedial   effort   should   be   undertaken.      We   are   not 
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without  precedents  and  forerunners,  although  these  are  to  be  found 
naturally  less  in  text-books  and  in  university  courses,  than  in  the 
reports  of  charitable  institutions  and  settlements,  in  fugitive  pam- 
phlets and  official  reports,  in  the  manifestos  of  trade  unions  and 
employers' associations,  in  political  platforms,  in  the  creeds  of  bodies 
created  under  the  inspiration  of  some  great  need — temporary,  it 
may  be,  but  reappearing  in  new  guise — to  be  a  part  of  that  broad- 
ening stream  of  experience  and  precedents  which  it  is  now  our 
duty  to  assemble,  scrutinize  and  digest.  The  principles  of  relief, 
however,  are  still  for  the  most  part,  in  spite  of  the  abundance  of 
such  raw  material,  to  be  formulated.  They  are  taking  shape  in 
the  minds  of  scores  of  capable  administrators,  and  solitary  social 
workers ;  they  are  being  reduced  to  tentative  statements  in  munici- 
pal, state,  national,  and  even  international  conferences.  They  are 
illustrated  in  much  admirable  work  which  is  in  progress  in  various 
places,  and  even  embodied  in  graphic  form  in  exhibits  in  interna- 
tional expositions.  But  they  await  the  transforming  and  enlight- 
ening process  of  comparison,  public  discussion  from  a  more  detached 
standpoint,  and  rigid,  scientific  analysis  such  as  may  be  expected, 
not  only  at  Columbia,  but  at  other  universities,  especially  at  Penn- 
sylvania, Chicago,  Wisconsin,  Cornell,  and  Harvard,  where,  under 
somewhat  varying  names,  courses  in  social  economy  have  been 
inaugurated. 

Such  courses,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  are  not  intended  solely,  or 
even  primarily,  for  such  as  are  to  engage  professionally  in  social 
work.  It  is  hoped,  to  be  sure,  that  the  establishment  of  a  distinct 
department  may  have  the  eflfect  of  turning  in  this  direction,  where 
there  are  now  unexampled  opportunities  for  useful  service,  some 
who  are  especially  adapted  to  it,  and  who  would  otherwise  drift 
into  the  ministry,  the  law,  or  other  spheres  of  activity.  The  pres- 
ence in  the  faculty  of  one  who  stands  forth  distinctly  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  this  calling  in  the  same  way  that  the  professor  of  medi- 
cine represents  that  vocation,  and  the  professor  of  law  embodies  to 
his  students  the  legal  profession,  may  have  the  effect  of  bringing 
incidentally  to  the  knowledge  of  promising  young  men  the  oppor- 
tunities in  the  field  of  social  service,  and  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
trustees  of  particular  philanthropic  enterprises  a  better  class  of  can- 
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didates  than  have  heretofore  appeared  in  large  numbers  before 
them. 

But  all  this  is  not  the  main  purpose  of  the  new  department. 
What  that  main  purpose  is  will  be  apparent  if  we  consider  that  it 
will  be  one  subordinate  task  of  the  department  to  pass  in  review 
the  various  professions  and  callings,  to  determine  as  fairly  and  as 
accurately  as  may  be,  to  what  extent  the  great  body  of  their  mem- 
bers— lawyers,  physicians,  business  men,  clergymen,  and  even  phi- 
lanthropists— are  in  fact  at  present  meeting  their  social  obligations ; 
whether  they  are  successfully  and  consistently  taking  a  social  point 
of  view;  whether  they  are  considering,  to  the  extent  which  may 
reasonably  be  demanded,  the  social  effect  of  the  policies  upon 
which,  whether  consciously  or  not,  they  are  acting.  In  the  light 
of  this  knowledge,  and  in  the  light  of  the  previous  study  of  social 
conditions,  the  young  men  and  women  who  come  within  the  in- 
fluence of  the  new  department  will  be  able  to  work  out  their  own 
social  program.  If,  by  great  good  fortune,  the  department  is  able 
to  increase,  even  in  a  very  moderate  measure,  the  number  of  citizens 
in  the  various  professions  and  callings  of  life  who  have  this  social 
point  of  view,  who  are  concerned  as  to  whether  that  which  they  do 
has  a  beneficial  or  an  injurious  effect  upon  the  general  welfare, 
and  who,  whatever  their  individual  success,  are  not  content  without 
doing  their  share  to  ameliorate  social  conditions,  it  will  have  jus- 
tified the  expectations  of  those  who  are  responsible  for  its  existence. 

What  has  been  said  makes  clear  why  it  is  that  the  authorities 
have  sought  to  connect  this  chair  of  social  economy  directly  with 
practical  social  work,  and  why  it  has  seemed  to  them  important  that 
the  instructor  shall  keep  continuously  in  close  and  vital  touch  with 
present  needs,  present  struggles,  and  reform  movements  in  present 
progress.  It  is  disadvantageous  for  anyone  to  lose  sympathetic 
touch  with  affairs.  For  the  social  economist  to  do  so  would  destroy 
his  reason  for  being.  Others  may  find  the  material  for  their 
courses  in  books.  The  social  economist  must  ever  drink  deep 
draughts  at  the  fountains  of  personal  intercourse  with  his  fellow 
men. 

Edward  T.  Devine 
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EDITORIAL   COMMENT 

The  gift  of  a  College  Hall  has  called  forth  from  students,  alumni 
and  officers  alike  a  paean  of  praise  and  thanksgiving  which  no  other 
accession  could  have  inspired.     And  with  good  reason,  for  it  is  the 

College  which  stands  for  the  traditions  and  the  asso- 
Hamilton  Hall  ^    ,  .     •,  •     ,i      ^   n  i  •  i 

ciations  of  the  past ;  it  is  the  College  which  we  recog- 
nize as  the  alma  mater  of  the  University  of  today,  and  it  is  to  the  Col- 
lege chiefly  that  we  look  for  the  broadening  and  deepening  of  that  spirit 
of  enthusiastic  devotion  to  a  great  ideal  which  most  of  all  goes  to  make 
the  University  great.  Long  deferred  as  our  hopes  have  been,  the  gift 
brings  with  it  a  deeper  sense  of  gratitude  to  the  anonymous  donor  and 
a  more  profound  satisfaction  that  the  remarkable  advance  which  the 
College  has  made  of  late  years  is  now  assured,  and  that  the  way  has 
at  last  been  opened  for  the  realization  of  its  highest  usefulness.  King's 
College,  the  college  of  Hamilton,  of  Jay,  and  of  Morris,  will  once  more 
be  worthily  represented  by  a  building  of  its  own,  bearing  the  name  of 
the  most  distinguished  student  ever  within  its  walls,  and  fitly  ex- 
pressing the  place  and  the  importance  of  the  College  in  the  University, 
to  which  it  has  given  birth. 

Identified  as  King's  College  is  as  a  place  where  students  lived  as 
well  as  worked,  it  is  more  than  a  happy  coincidence  that  the  residence 
halls,  now  nearing  completion,  will  restore  the  student  life  which  was 
such  an  important  feature  of  the  early  days  of  the  College,  and  the 
Trustees  have  decided  wisely  in  placing  Hamilton  Hall  on  South  Field, 
immediately  adjoining  Hartley  and  Livingston,  thus  creating  a  college 
quadrangle,  in  which  the  daily  life  of  the  students  in  all  its  phases 
can  find  full  realization.  This,  no  doubt,  was  one  of  the  considerations 
which  influenced  the  selection  of  the  site  at  the  southwest  corner  of 
one  hundred  and  sixteenth  street  and  Amsterdam  avenue,  but  there 
are  other  strong  arguments  in  favor  of  South  Field  as  the  site  for  the 
College. 

When  the  University  was  limited  in  its  ownership  to  the  land 
north  of  one  hundred  and  sixteenth  street,  the  site  then  selected  for 
the  College  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Broadway  was  the  best  available, 
but  the  acquisition  of  South  Field  widened  the  range  of  choice,  and 
simultaneously  the  growth  of  the  professional  and  technical  schools 
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emphasized  the  necessity  for  reserving  ample  space  for  their  imminent 
needs.  The  engineering  and  technical  schools  will  in  the  near  future 
occupy  three  buildings,  and  it  is  easy  to  foresee  that  a  fourth  will  soon 
be  needed.  This  will  naturally  be  placed  at  the  corner  of  Broadway 
and  one  hundred  and  sixteenth  street,  adjoining  the  new  School  of 
Mines,  and  when  it  is  completed  we  shall  be  well  advanced  toward  a 
quadrangle,  occupying  the  westerly  side  of  the  campus,  which  will 
embrace  all  our  schools  of  technology.  Similarly,  on  the  easterly  side, 
it  is  proposed  to  place  the  Law  School,  when  erected,  at  the  northwest 
corner  of  Amsterdam  avenue,  adjoining  the  School  of  Journalism ;  and 
Political  Science  and  Philosophy  will  naturally  occupy  adjacent  build- 
ings, whenever  they  may  be  provided,  thus  constituting  another  group 
of  related  schools.  Looking  to  the  far  future  when  these  anticipations 
may  be  realized,  it  seems  plain  that  in  order  to  permit  of  the  most  con- 
sistent and  effective  upbuilding  of  the  University  as  a  whole,  the  College 
finds  its  best  place  on  South  Field,  and,  considering  the  interests  of  the 
College  alone,  South  Field  offers  the  greatest  advantages  as  affording 
the  most  favorable  opportunity  for  the  development  of  college  life, 
and  the  most  ample  space  for  educational  growth  and  expansion.  In 
Hamilton  Hall,  upon  which  work  has  already  been  commenced,  we  have 
the  evidence  that  the  College  is  the  foundation  of  the  edifice  of  which 
the  University  is  the  superstructure,  and  the  unalterable  assurance  that 
in  the  future  as  in  the  past  it  will  be  a  powerful  factor  in  making  the 
history  of  Columbia.  

The  revised  program  of  studies  adopted  by  the  faculty  of  the  Col- 
lege on  January  20,  1905,  to  go  into  effect  in  September  next,  differs 
very  little  from  the  present  program  in  the  courses  of  study  for  which 
The  New  College  Cur-  it  provides.     The  changes  made  are  indicated  in  the 
ricuium  article  by   Professor  Thomas  in  this   issue  of  the 

Quarterly.  In  the  provisions  for  its  administration,  however,  the 
new  program  presents  several  new  features,  two  of  which  are  of  con- 
siderable importance,  namely,  the  half-year  unit  and  the  method  of 
assigning  credits.  The  former  of  these  is  a  natural  outgrowth  of  the 
semester  plan,  as  well  as  a  response  to  the  demand  of  the  increasing 
number  of  students  ready  to  enter  the  College  in  February.  It  is 
likely,  however,  to  bring  about  important  changes  in  the  conception  of 
the  college  year,  in  the  division  of  the  student  body  into  classes,  and, 
possibly,  in  the  frequency  of  graduation  periods.  Such  changes  are 
naturally  suggested  by  the  new  provision,  but  their  extent  will  be 
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determined  largely  by  the  manner  in  which  students  entering  in  Febru- 
ary are  brought  into  relation  to  present  conditions.  If  the  February 
date  of  entrance  should  attain  the  importance  of  that  in  September,  it 
would,  doubtless,  eventually  have  equal  weight  in  determining  ques- 
tions of  the  type  suggested. 

The  new  method  of  assigning  credits  is,  in  our  opinion,  of  much 
greater  significance.  It  is  presented  in  the  report  of  the  committee 
under  the  unfortunate  heading,  "Increased  credit  for  high  standing  and 
penalty  for  low  standing."  We  say  "  unfortunate,"  because  it  appears 
to  us  that  the  real  significance  of  the  new  system  is  obscured  by  any 
suggestion  that  credits  are  matters  of  moral  praise  or  blame  rather  than 
of  intellectual  excellence.  Even  if  the  committee  deliberately  intended 
to  reward  the  good  student  by  giving  him  increased  credit,  and  punish 
the  poor  student  by  giving  him  less,  they  have  radically  changed  cur- 
rent ideas  of  what  constitutes  fulfillment  of  the  requirements  for  a 
degree.  They  have  given  recognition  to  the  very  sane  principle  that 
students  should  receive  their  degrees  for  the  work  they  do  and  not  for 
the  number  of  exercises  they  attend.  Such  a  conception  of  educa- 
tional proficiency  is  a  real  advance.  It  will  help  to  solve  in  large  meas- 
ure the  troublesome  question  of  the  length  of  the  college  course;  it 
will  prevent  waste  by  giving  the  time  of  residence  a  value  other  than 
that  of  hours ;  it  will  lead  to  a  juster  estimate  of  the  intellectual  capa- 
city of  students  and  to  a  more  rational  provision  for  them  in  accordance 
with  their  ability.  Doubtless  there  will  be  modifications  of- the  system 
after  trial,  but  we  believe  that  these  will  be  in  the  direction  of  its  exten- 
sion and  perfection ;  for  we  regard  it  as  one  of  the  most  important  con- 
tributions made  in  recent  years  toward  securing  greater  educational 
efficiency. 

The  Chair  of  Social  Economy  which  has  just  been  endowed  in 
Columbia  University  by  Mr.  Jacob  H.  Schiff,  and  to  which  Edward 
T.  Devine,  general  secretary  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society  of 
The  New  Chair  of  So-  the  City  of  New  York,  has  been  appointed,  gives  the 
ciai  Economy  f^j-st  Opportunity — even  in  a  great  university — for 
specialization  in  this  field.  The  endowment  of  a  chair  is  a  striking 
recognition  of  the  place  of  constructive  philanthropy  in  modern  com- 
munities, and  the  selection  made  by  the  Trustees  is  an  equally  striking 
indication  of  the  intimate  relationship  which  it  is  proposed  to  maintain 
between  the  university  instruction  and  the  practical  philanthropic 
activities  of  the  city. 
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The  Charity  Organization  Society,  of  which  Dr.  Devine  has  been 
general  secretary  for  the  past  eight  years,  has  taken  the  initiative  in 
many  constructive  movements,  of  which  the  recent  tenement  house 
reform  and  the  present  campaign  against  tuberculosis  are  the  most 
conspicuous  instances.  The  school  of  philanthropy  which  is  conducted 
by  the  Society,  and  which  has  recently  been  endowed  by  Mr.  John  S. 
Kennedy,  is  for  the  training  of  social  workers,  and  is  affiliated  with 
Columbia  University  by  an  interchange  of  facilities  and  by  the  presence 
of  President  Butler  in  the  committee  in  charge  of  the  School. 

It  has  repeatedly  been  found  in  practice  that  men  may  work  to- 
gether heartily  in  such  causes  as  tenement  house  reform ;  the  creation 
of  parks  and  playgrounds;  the  restriction  of  child  labor,  and  the  pre- 
vention of  needless  infection,  even  though  they  be  as  radical  in  their 
social  philosophy  as  in  their  political  or  religious  creeds.  To  examine 
the  origin,  the  methods  and  the  results  of  such  movements  will  be  the 
task  of  the  new  department.  The  legend  which  appears  weekly  on 
the  title  page  of  Charities,  the  periodical  of  which  Mr.  Devine  is  editor : 
"  Charity  today  may  be  justice  tomorrow,"  suggests  that  some  very 
fundamental  questions  of  the  relation  between  justice  and  charity  are 
likely  to  receive  attention  in  the  courses  which  he  will  give. 

The  general  scope  and  spirit  of  the  proposed  work  in  the  new  field 
of  Social  Economy  has  been  described  above  by  Professor  Devine  (see 
P-  303)"  The  specific  courses  which  are  enumerated  in  the  announce- 
ment of  the  faculty  of  political  science  are  "  Poverty  and  dependence  " 
(first  half-year)  and  ''  Principles  of  rehef  "  (second  half-year),  "The 
standard  of  living  "  (first  half-year)  and  "  The  prevention  and  diminu- 
tion of  crime"  (second  half-year).  Closely  connected  with  these  is 
the  course  given  by  Professor  Seager  on  "  Pauperism,  poor  houses 
and  charities,"  and  Professor  Giddings's  lectures  on  "  Crime  and  crim- 
inal anthropology."  Professor  Devine  will  also  conduct  a  seminar  in 
social  economy. 

The  sixth  Summer  Session  of  the  University  will  open  on  Thurs- 
day, July  6,  and  it  is  confidently  expected  that  the  number  of  those 
attending  will  far  surpass  the  record  of  last  summer,  when  almost  one 

thousand  students  were  in  residence.     The  grounds 
The  Summer  Session    j.        ^,  •      ,    ,.    ,  ,1  -i  1      •  <•      , 

for   this   belief   are   the   evident   popularity   of   the 

Columbia  plan,  which  aims  to  give  for  this  work  the  best  instructors 
obtainable  and  to  offer  the  same  advantages  as  are  enjoyed  by  the  stu- 
dents of  the  academic  year ;  also  the  presence  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
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of  New  York  of  many  teachers  who  will  attend  the  meeting  of  the 
National  Educational  Association. 

In  arranging  the  work  for  the  coming  summer  session,  the  admin- 
istrative board  gave  special  attention  to  the  coordination  of  courses 
with  those  of  the  academic  year  and  to  the  definite  and  explicit  recog- 
nition of  the  same  by  the  various  faculties  of  the  University.  A  plan 
has  likewise  been  devised  whereby  students  may  register  in  the  summer 
session  and  at  the  same  time  matriculate  in  some  one  of  the  schools  of 
the  University,  if  it  is  their  intention  to  regard  the  work  of  the  sum- 
mer as  part  of  their  regular  university  or  collegiate  course.  All  this 
tends  more  and  more  toward  making  the  summer  session  an  integral 
part  of  the  regular  work  of  instruction  of  the  University,  so  that  it 
really  becomes  a  short  term  of  the  academic  year.  The  successful 
career  of  the  summer  session,  the  high  grade  of  the  work  accomplished, 
the  overwhelming  evidence  that  it  is  meeting  a  great  demand,  all  bring 
into  prominence  the  question  of  the  advisability  of  continuing  the  regu- 
lar instruction  of  the  University  throughout  the  year.  The  signs  of 
the  times  in  educational  matters  certainly  point  in  this  direction,  and 
while  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  feasibility  of  such  a  plan  applied 
at  once  throughout  the  University  may  be  justly  questioned  on  finan- 
cial grounds,  there  is  every  reason  for  believing  that  the  experiment 
would  be  successful  if  attempted  in  the  School  of  Law,  where  students 
do  not  call  for  the  interruption  which  the  summer  vacation  brings. 

The  summer  session  movement  had  its  origin  in  the  opinion  of 
many  educators  that  the  period  of  rest  from  regular  duties  would  prove 
most  valuable  for  mental  refreshment  for  those  whose  engagements  in 
other  seasons  prevented  attendance  at  institutions  of  learning.  The 
schools  at  Chautauqua  and  Martha's  Vineyard  are  due  to  the  preva- 
lence of  this  opinion.  The  evident  usefulness  and  success  of  these 
institutions  and  the  recognition  of  the  serious  loss  occasioned  by  the 
non-use  of  the  buildings  and  equipment  of  our  great  universities  led 
to  the  plan  adopted  by  President  Harper  at  the  time  of  the  reorgani- 
zation of  the  University  of  Chicago.  This  plan  was  not  generally 
accepted,  but  as  a  substitute  summer  schools  of  short  duration  were 
established,  as,  for  example,  at  Harvard  University.  These  summer 
courses  were  found  to  be  very  valuable  and  were  highly  appreciated. 
Their  influence  was  shown  in  the  improvement  of  the  teaching  force 
in  many  parts  of  the  country.  The  one  weakness  of  these  so-called 
summer  schools  connected  with  great  universities  was  the  tendency  to 
regard  the  work  as  of  lower  grade  and  less  importance  than  that  of  the 
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regular  academic  year.  It  was  not  felt  that  it  was  necessary  to  call 
upon  the  strong  men  in  the  body  of  instructors  for  this  summer  work. 
The  summer  school  movement  had  reached  this  stage  when  Columbia 
University  decided  to  establish  what  was  discreetly  termed  a  summer 
session.  The  intention  from  the  beginning  was  to  dignify  the  work 
and  place  it  on  a  plane  with  that  of  the  academic  year.  With  this  in 
view,  instructors  were  selected  with  careful  consideration  of  their 
efficiency  as  teachers,  and  the  scheme  of  instruction  was  so  arranged 
as  to  include  within  its  scope  courses  parallel  to  those  given  at  other 
seasons  and  those  of  a  general  character  which  would  be  attractive  and 
less  burdensome.  The  tuition  fee,  set  at  a  low  figure  and  covering  the 
cost  of  the  courses  which  students  were  allowed  to  elect,  showed  a 
liberal  spirit  and  yet  the  over-ambitious  were  prevented  from  under- 
taking more  than  their  capacity,  both  mental  and  physical,  would 
justify. 

The  immediate  success  of  the  summer  work  at  Columbia  and  the 
remarkable  growth  which  has  marked  its  career  are  sufficient  evidence 
of  the  wisdom  of  the  undertaking  and  the  appropriateness  of  the  plan. 
In  1904,  the  fifth  year  of  its  history,  914  students  were  in  attendance, 
as  compared  with  417,  the  enrolment  of  the  first  year,  1900.  The 
number  of  courses  offered  in  1905  is  120,  as  against  30  of  the  first  year 
of  its  history.  The  corps  of  instructors  in  1900  consisted  of  11  pro- 
fessors, 6  instructors,  and  8  assistants,  a  total  of  25 ;  but  in  1905  there 
will  be  31  professors,  26  instructors,  and  16  assistants,  a  total  of  73. 
These  figures  clearly  indicate  the  growth  of  the  summer  session  of 
Columbia  University  in  the  six  years  of  its  history. 


For  many  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  Law  School  it  was 

the  custom  of  prominent  members  of  the  bar,  upon  the  invitation  of 

the  Trustees,  to  visit  the  School  and  inspect  its  operation,  and  there 

„,  ,^    .  can   be  no   doubt  that  the   practice   was   distinctly 

Visitations  ,  ,       o  ,       ,  ,•  •        • 

advantageous  to  the  School,  as  tendmg  to  mamtam 

its  standards  and  to  secure  for  it  a  high  place  in  the  estimation  of  the 
bar.  This  practice  it  is  now  proposed  to  revive,  but  on  a  more  com- 
prehensive scale.  At  the  March  meeting  of  the  Trustees  it  was  voted 
that  committees  of  visitors  be  appointed  annually  by  the  Trustees  to 
visit  and  inspect  the  work  and  equipment  of  the  several  schools  and 
departments,  and  to  make  recommendations.  These  committees  are 
to  consist  of  alumni  and  others  interested  in  the  work  of  the  Univer- 
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sity,  and  will  doubtless  include  experts  competent  to  judge  as  to  the 
quality  of  the  work  and  the  sufficiency  or  insufficiency  of  both  men 
and  material.  Such  visitations  and  the  recommendations  likely  to 
result  from  them  by  way  of  criticism  and  suggestion  can  hardly  fail 
to  be  of  great  value  to  the  University  if  the  visitors  will  but  give  the 
time  and  consideration  necessary  for  a  fair  apprehension  of  the  actual 
working  of  the  departments  and  of  the  results  accomplished.  No  in- 
spection which  is  merely  perfunctory  and  superficial,  however,  will  be 
of  real  service;  it  should  be  thorough  and  searching,  and  criticism 
should  be  constructive  as  well  as  destructive.  Probably  no  one  is  more 
conscious  than  those  charged  with  the  administration  of  the  University 
of  the  directions  in  which  resources  are  inadequate  or  results  unsatis- 
factory, but  impartial  and  intelligent  criticism,  while  disclosing  such 
shortcomings,  will  tend  to  determine  their  just  proportions,  and  may, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  offer  solutions  for  some  at  least  of  the  prob- 
lems which  are  most  pressing.  It  is  also  more  than  probably  true  that 
many  of  our  alumni  are  disgracefully  ignorant  of  what  the  University 
is  and  is  doing  today,  and  to  those  graduates  of  twenty  or  thirty  years 
ago  who  are  living  in  the  belief  that  Columbia  is  now  what  it  was  in 
their  time,  a  day  spent  on  Morningside  Heights  will  prove  an  illu- 
minating experience.  In  this  respect  a  visitation  by  committees  should 
prove  an  effective  means  of  dispensing  information  as  well  as  of  secur- 
ing it,  and  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  it  will  be  welcomed  by  every  depart- 
ment in  the  University. 

Nothing  could  evidence  more  conspicuously  the  growth  and  vitality 
of  the  Club  than  the  fact  that  within  four  years  from  the  date  of  its 
organization  it  has  been  able  to  purchase  a  club  house  and  "  own  its 
Columbia  University   Own   home."     But   the   significance  of  the   fact   is 
Club  enhanced  by  the  spaciousness  and  exceptional  ad- 

vantages of  the  property  which  has  been  secured,  consisting  of  the  lot 
at  the  southwest  corner  of  Irving  place  and  twentieth  street,  40  by 
134  feet,  and  the  house  No.  18  Gramercy  Park,  a  four  story  brick 
dwelling,  occupying  the  full  width  of  the  lot  and  having  a  depth  of 
64  feet.  In  acquiring  property  of  such  size  and  having  a  park  frontage, 
the  Club  has  been  singularly  fortunate,  and  with  the  added  advantage 
of  the  immediate  proximity  of  two  subway  stations,  and  several  lines 
of  surface  cars,  the  Club  will  enjoy  one  of  the  most  attractive  and  at 
the  same  time  one  of  the  most  convenient  situations  in  the  city.  Its 
immediate  neighbors,  the  Players  Club  and  the  National  Arts  Club, 
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will  help  to  form  a  nucleus,  and  it  will  be  surprising  if  other  organiza- 
tions do  not  recognize  the  desirability  of  the  Park  as  a  club  center. 

The  Club  has  also  been  fortunate  in  buying  a  house  so  well  fitted 
for  its  purposes  that  but  few  alterations  will  be  necessary.  Large 
rooms  on  the  first  and  second  floors  will  be  ample  for  smoking  and 
reading  rooms,  dining-room,  cafe,  library  and  committee  rooms,  and 
the  two  upper  floors  will  provide  ten  or  twelve  bedrooms  for  the  use 
of  members.  An  open  yard,  about  forty  feet  square,  will  be  adapted 
for  a  summer  dining-room,  and  it  is  proposed  to  convert  the  private 
stable,  nov/  standing  on  the  rear  of  the  lot,  into  squash  courts.  When- 
ever the  membership,  which  now  numbers  850,  increases  sufficiently  to 
render  it  desirable,  it  will  be  possible  to  add  a  dining-room  extension, 
and  otherwise  enlarge  the  house.  Its  present  capacity,  however,  is 
fully  adequate  for  all  ordinary  purposes,  including  class  dinners, 
and  even  meetings  of  the  alumni  associations,  and  the  Club  will  un- 
doubtedly become  more  than  ever  a  rallying  place  for  Columbia  men 
and  a  center  of  University  interests. 


The  transfer  of  Union  Theological  Seminary  to  Morningside 
Heights — on  Broadway,  just  to  the  north  of  Barnard  College — will 
render  still  more  intimate  the  happy  relations  which  have  long  existed 
Removal  of  Union  The-  between  Union  and  Columbia.  Instructors  and  stu- 
oiogicai  Seminary  dents  alike  in  both  institutions  will  find  that  the 
change  brings  important  advantages.  The  seminary  brings  with  it 
a  body  of  distinguished  scholars  in  the  fields  not  only  of  theology, 
homiletics,  hermeneutics,  etc.,  but  of  philosophy,  comparative  relig- 
ions and  ecclesiastical  history,  who  can  greatly  broaden  the  range 
of  study  open  to  our  students.  These  gentlemen  will,  moreover, 
add  a  delightful  element  to  our  academic  community.  The  library 
of  Union  is  rich  in  works  covering  fields  ill  represented  in  our  Uni- 
versity library. 

Doubtless  the  number  of  students  registered  at  both  Columbia  and 
Union  will  rapidly  increase.  While  the  seminary  students  have  been 
coming  here  for  many  years,  their  choice  of  subjects  has  been  curtailed 
by  the  remoteness  of  the  seminary  from  Columbia.  As  a  rule  they 
could  attend  only  those  courses  given  in  the  afternoon.  The  removal 
of  the  seminary  to  our  neighborhood  will  open  to  them  a  much  wider 
range  of  selection  and  enable  them  to  make  free  use  of  the  resources 
of  our  remarkable  University  library. 

Many  students  from  the  seminary  take  in  Columbia  some  part  of 
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their  work  for  the  degree  of  A.M.  or  Ph.D.  They  are  naturally  espe- 
cially drawn  to  the  philosophical  branches,  sociology,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent history,  especially  that  dealing  with  the  Middle  Ages  and  the 
Protestant  revolt.  In  philosophy  they  enter  mainly  the  general  course 
in  the  history  of  philosophy  and  the  courses  in  ethics.  Sociology 
strongly  attracts  the  theological  student  for  obvious  reasons.  His 
profession  now  implies  active  participation  in  all  social  and  charitable 
enterprises  which,  indeed,  not  infrequently  become  his  main  or  sole 
aim  in  life,  rather  than  preaching  and  pastoral  duties.  The  closer 
association  of  the  two  institutions  will  encourage  an  ever-increasing 
interchange  and  will  make  it  possible  to  supervise  and  render  far  more 
efifective  the  work  of  students  who  fall  under  the  jurisdiction  of  both 
institutions. 

As  the  result  of  the  fire  which  destroyed  the  interior  of  the  build- 
ing of  the  National  Academy  of  Design  at  one  hundred  and  tenth 
street  and  Amsterdam  avenue  on  the  morning  of  Saturday,  March 
National  Academy     1 8,  the  officers  and  students  of  the  Academy  were 
of  Design  rendered   temporarily  homeless,   but   this   condition 

really  did  not  exist  longer  than  the  "  constructive  recess  "  of  recent 
memory,  because  through  the  energy  and  resourcefulness  of  Mr.  Pine 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  the  Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Grounds 
and  the  Librarian,  place  was  found  at  the  University  for  all  the  classes 
of  the  Academy,  and  on  Monday  morning  work  was  resumed  practi- 
cally without  interruption  to  the  students.  The  office  of  the  Academy 
is  now  in  South  Hall,  the  larger  classes  are  being  held  in  Earl  Hall 
and  other  classes  are  in  the  University  Library  building. 

The  fact  that  a  large  and  rather  highly  specialized  organization  like 
the  National  Academy  of  Design  can  be  taken  into  the  life  of  the  Uni- 
versity practically  without  embarrassment  to  any  of  the  existing 
activities,  is  another  evidence  of  how  large  the  University  really  is. 
This  latest  incident  serves  to  remind  us  that  many  other  organizations 
that  are  not  strictly  connected  with  the  University  are  welcome  guests 
within  our  borders.  The  Alliance  Frangaise  conducts  lecture  courses 
on  three  evenings  of  every  week  at  the  University.  Certain  of  the 
laboratories  are  being  thrown  open  to  students  in  night  classes.  The 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board  has  its  offices  and  holds  most 
of  its  meetings  here.  A  number  of  reviews  and  other  journals  that 
are  in  no  sense  official  publications  are  published  from  the  University, 
and  the  number  of  public  meetings  that  are  held  on  the  grounds  each 
year  would  run  well  into  the  hundreds. 
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Greater  enthusiasm  than  has  been  shown  at  an  assembly  of  Colum- 
bia men  for  a  long  time  was  displayed  at  a  mass  meeting  of  the  College 
held  on  May  2,  to  receive  the  official  announcement  of  the  donation 
of  Hamilton  Hall.  The  large  lecture  room  of  Havemeyer  Hall  was 
completely  filled.  Columbia  spirit  was  dominant  and  when  President 
Butler  and  Dean  Van  Amringe  entered  the  room,  the  applause  was 
loud  and  prolonged.  On  the  platform  with  the  President  and  the  Dean 
were  Mr.  John  B.  Pine  and  Dr.  T.  M.  Cheesman,  Trustees  of  the 
University,  while  the  students  were  represented  by  D.  H.  Browne, 
1905,  president  of  the  Senior  class,  and  C.  Wood,  Jr.,  1905,  president 
■of  Kings  Crown. 

President  Butler's  speech  was  as  follows: 

Gentlemen  of  Columbia  College:  The  first  day  of  May,  1905,  will 
•mark  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  college  that  we  love.  On  that  day 
the  Trustees  received  a  pledge  the  munificence  of  which,  as  well  as 
its  wisdom  and  its  generosity,  are  increased  by  its  anonymity.  They 
are  now  enabled,  after  nearly  fifty  years  of  waiting  to  adopt  plans 
for  the  erection  of  a  hall  for  Columbia  College. 

That  circumstance  seemed  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  assem- 
bling the  college  students  together  today  for  a  few  moments  of  ratifi- 
cation and  congratulation.  \Ve  are  in  sore  need  of  that  building  and 
at  one  o'clock  this  afternoon,  the  contract  for  excavation  having  been 
let,  the  Dean  of  Columbia  College  will  turn  the  first  spadeful  of  earth. 

Since  1857,  when  it  left  old  King's  Farm,  Columbia  College  has 
been  without  an  adequate  home.  The  building  which  it  occupied  for 
forty  years  at  forty-ninth  street  was  never  intended  to  be  other  than 
a  temporary  one,  and  the  building  which  it  has  been  unable  to  occupy 
Tiere  is  temporary  by  its  very  appearance ;  and  the  more  temporary 
■the  better.  We  now  look  forward  with  absolute  assurance — barring 
•accidents  over  which  we  have  no  control — to  beginning  instruction  in 
-the  academic  year  1906-07  in  a  great  hall  built  and  equipped  for  the 
•College  and  bearing  the  name  of  our  most  distinguished  alumnus. 

You  cannot  make  a  college  out  of  brick  and  mortar  alone,  nor  can 
you  make  a  college  exclusively  of  a  recitation  hall.  The  conception 
"which  we  have  formed  of  Columbia  College  is  one  which  goes  back  to 
the  great  colleges  of  Oxford  and  of  Cambridge,  that  have  made  so 
permanent  an  impression  upon  the  culture  of  our  race.  A  college  must 
be  a  place  where  students  live,  where  students  learn,  where  students 
play,  where  students  have  very  precious  personal  and  academic  asso- 
'ciations.    So,  therefore,  we  think  of  Columbia  College  now  as  occupy- 
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ing  a  great  quadrangle  of  its  own,  having  as  its  academic  center,  and 
its  recitation  hall,  Hamilton  Hall;  having  for  its  residence  halls, 
Hartley  and  Livingston  Halls,  and  those  other  dormitories  which  must 
certainly  rise  on  the  inner  side  of  that  easterly  quadrangle,  just  as 
soon  as  there  is  demand  for  them. 

Then  our  University  will  consist  of  a  great  series  of  graduate  and 
professional  schools  on  the  east  of  the  Library,  of  our  great  schools 
of  technology  and  applied  science  on  the  west  of  the  Library,  and  of 
Columbia  College  about  a  quadrangle  of  its  own,  where  as  the  years 
go  by,  associations  will  multiply  and  deepen.  Back  to  this  College 
Quadrangle  every  Columbia  man  will  come  as  long  as  he  lives  with 
tender  sentiment  and  fine  recollection. 

That,  gentlemen,  is  the  kind  of  Columbia  College  that  we  want  to 
make.  There  remains  just  one  element,  and  that  one  is  the  essence 
of  it  all — what  the  students  bring  and  what  the  students  take  away. 
What  they  bring  must,  of  course,  be  that  intense  loyalty,  that  sym- 
pathy, devotion  and  friendly  feeling,  which  lays  the  basis  for  the  very 
best  in  college  life.  What  they  take  away  must  be  minds,  bodies  and 
characters  helped,  developed  and  trained  by  their  residence  here,  and 
those  ideals  which  will  make  their  training  useful  to  themselves  and 
to  mankind. 

I  hope  that  the  students  in  this  room  will  seize  the  opportunity, 
themselves  and  in  their  own  persons,  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  new 
Columbia  College  as  a  college  of  residence.  I  hope  that  you  will  insist 
upon  going  into  the  new  residence  halls  for  what  you  will  carry  away 
from  them,  for  their  associations,  for  those  comforts  and  for  those 
memories  which  cannot  be  replaced  by  anything  else  or  had  in  any 
other  way. 

This  is  a  great  day  for  Columbia  College,  and  I  am  sure  that  there 
is  not  a  Columbia  man  in  this  whole  country  who  does  not  look 
toward  his  alma  mater  today  with  affection  and  pride  and  thankfulness 
that  we  are  able  to  take  this  forward  step. 

But,  gentlemen,  there  is  no  great  success  that  does  not  have  its 
compensations  and  its  limitations.  I  have  thought  of  one  thing,  valu- 
able, inspiring,  influential,  that  we  are  going  to  lose  on  account  of 
Hamilton  Hall.  That  is  the  splendid  speech  that  the  Dean  has  been 
making  all  these  years  to  help  get  it. 

But  while  we  have  lost  that  speech,  we  are  going  to  get  another 
one.  The  vox  clamantis  will  give  way  to  the  vox  triumphantis,  and 
the  Dean  will  now  make  for  the  first  time  his  new  speech  on  College 
Hall. 

Dean  Van  Amringe  spoke  in  part  as  follows: 

After  what  the  President  has  said,  there  is  little  or  nothing  for  me 
to  do  or  say  except  to  congratulate  Columbia,  and  particularly  to 
felicitate  you  and  me  and  all  of  us  here,  who  are  bound  to  the  College 
in  a  peculiarly  close  and  affectionate  way,  that  at  last,  after  the  long 
and  doubtless  inevitable  postponement  of  its  convenience,  its  advan- 
tage and  its  dignity  to  the  newer  interests  that  have  grown  up  about 
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it,  after  years  of  patient  and  weary  waiting,  the  historic  College — a 
leader  ever  in  true  academic  freedom,  in  educational  thought  and 
practice;  upon  which  and  what  it  stands  for  this  University  must 
forever  rest  as  its  only  sure  foundation ;  upon  the  alumni  of  which 
Columbia  must  chiefly  rely  for  affectionate  loyalty  and  generous 
enthusiasm;  the  nourishing  mother  of  some  of  the  greatest  and  most 
useful  men  in  the  annals  of  this  Republic;  that  created  and  has 
fostered  all  that  is  represented  on  this  noble  site,  itself  the  best  of  all 
the  things  we  have  here  where  everything  is  the  best  of  its  kind — the 
College  is  to  have  for  itself  a  fit  home  of  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences, 
for  the  perpetual  cultivation  of  which  and  in  which  Kings  College  was 
founded  and  endowed  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  I  thank  God 
that  this  great  boon  has  been  granted  in  my  time.  On  your  behalf  and 
mine,  I  make  the  warmest  acknowledgments  to  the  President  for  what 
he  has  done  in  this  matter,  and  to  the  great  Unknown  for  making 
possible  the  realization  of  our  fondest  hopes. 

Both  of  the  student  representatives  were  called  upon  for  speeches, 
as  was  also  M.  H.  Dodge,  1903,  one  of  the  donors  of  Hartley  Hall. 
At  the  request  of  President  Butler,  the  assembly  of  students  marched 
in  a  long  procession  to  South  Field  to  see  Dean  Van  Amringe  break 
ground  for  the  new  building.  In  the  center  of  a  circle  of  students, 
the  Dean  turned  up  a  bit  of  ground  and  said : 

Now  and  here  is  begun  a  temple  of  the  humanities  for  the  use  of 
Columbia  College,  to  be  styled  Hamilton  Hall  in  honor  of  Alexander 
Hamilton,  a  son  of  this  College,  conspicuous  for  his  services  to  national 
freedom  and  constitutional  liberty,  and  for  his  devotion  to  the  public 
good.     God  bless  the  undertaking. 

The  "  Doxology "  and  "  Sans  Souci "  were  then  sung  by  the 
students  and  were  followed  by  a  cheer  for  the  new  Hamilton  Hall. 


Edward  Thomas  Devine,  the  newly  appointed  professor  of  social 
economy,  was  born  in  Iowa,  1867,  graduated  at  Albion  Seminary, 
1883,  Cornell  College  (la.),  A.B.  1887  (A.M.  1890,  LL.D.  1904); 
studied  at  the  University  of  Halle,  1890-1891 ;  held  a  fellowship  in 
the  Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Economy,  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, 1891-1895,  taking  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  He  taught  in  public 
and  private  schools  in  Iowa  for  five  years  prior  to  residence  in  Ger- 
many; was  staff  lecturer  in  economics  from  1891  to  1896  for  the 
American  Society  for  the  Extension  of  University  Teaching,  Phila- 
delphia, and  for  the  last  two  years  of  this  period  was  secretary  of  the 
society;  accepted  an  invitation  to  give  courses  of  lectures  at  Oxford 
University,  England,  in  the  summers  of  1892  and  1894,  and  lectured 
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also  at  the  Edinburgh  summer  meeting.  Since  1896  he  has  been  gen- 
eral secretary  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society  of  New  York  City, 
taking  an  active  part  in  many  reform  movements,  especially  tenement 
house  reform,  restriction  of  child  labor,  and  the  movements  for  the 
prevention  of  tuberculosis.  In  1898  he  founded  Charities,  a  weekly 
periodical  of  local  and  general  philanthropy,  and  has  since  been  its 
editor.  Lend  a  Hand  and  the  Charities  Review  have  been  consolidated 
with  this  periodical,  which  has  had  a  potent  influence  in  the  improve- 
ment of  charitable  institutions  and  in  the  promotion  of  legislation  for 
the  betterment  of  social  conditions.  He  is  also  a  director  of  the  School 
of  Philanthropy  which  was  established  by  the  Charity  Organization 
Society  in  1904,  and  endowed  the  same  year,  after  seven  years'  expe- 
rience with  a  summer  school  of  similar  character.  He  is  the  author 
of  "Economics,"  1889  (Macmillan  Company);  "The  practice  of 
charity,"  1901  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Company),  2d  ed.,  1904;  "The  prin- 
ciples of  relief,"  1904  (The  Macmillan  Company).  He  is  a  member 
of  the  council  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Sci- 
ence, and  a  member  of  the  council  of  the  American  Economic  Asso- 
ciation, of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Association  for  the 
Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis,  and  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee of  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee. 

*  *     * 

A  reviewer  writing  of  Professor  Fullerton's  "  System  of  meta- 
physics," in  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  uses  the  following  very  com- 
plimentary language,  in  which  it  will  be  seen  that  two  of  the  three 
American  contributions  to  metaphysics  of  the  first  rank  are  attributed 
to  Columbia: 

As  one  of  the  three  systematic  works  of  importance  on  metaphysics 
that  have  been  produced  in  America,  this  volume  stands  with  Professor 
Royce's  treatise,  "  The  world  and  the  individual,"  and  Professor 
Strong's  "  Why  the  mind  has  a  body."  Professor  Fullerton's  general 
attitude  towards  philosophical  questions  is  much  nearer  akin  to  that 
of  his  Columbia  colleague.  Professor  Strong,  than  to  that  of  Professor 
Royce.  Though  Professor  Fullerton  rejects  one  of  Professor  Strong's 
most  important  theoretic  principles  and  his  most  important  conclusion 
on  matters  of  fact,  there  is  still  an  essential  affinity  in  spirit  and  method 
between  them ;  as  well  as  in  that  ease,  clearness,  and  purity  of  style  in 
which  they  carry  on  the  best  traditions  of  English  philosophy. 

*  *     * 

The  University  has  made  arrangements  by  which  the  members  of 
the  National  Educational  Association  can  visit  New  York  and  vicin- 
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ity  at  the  close  of  the  Asbury  Park  and  Ocean  Grove  meeting,  under 
conditions  exceptionally  favorable  as  to  convenience,  comfort  and  ex- 
pense. Bretton  Hall,  Broadway  and  Eighty-sixth  Street,  will  be 
N.  E.  A.  headquarters.  The  program  which  has  been  provided  is  as 
follows : 

Saturday,  July  8:  Inspection  of  buildings  and  grounds  of  Colum- 
bia University,  lo  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  Special  committees  of  the  Faculty 
and  other  officers  of  the  University  will  be  constantly  present  to  wel- 
come and  entertain  visitors.  From  2  until  4  p.m.  St.  Luke's  Hospital 
and  the  Crypt  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine  will  be  thrown 
open  to  visitors.  Among  the  many  public  buildings  to  be  thrown  open 
for  inspection,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Board  of  Education  and 
under  the  direct  care  of  the  teachers  of  New  York,  will  be  public  ele- 
mentary school  No.  165,  West  one  hundred  and  eighth  street,  near 
Amsterdam  avenue,  a  typical  metropolitan  public  school  building,  and 
the  Wadleigh  Girls'  High  School,  one  hundred  and  fourteenth  street 
and  St.  Nicholas  avenue,  one  of  the  best  high  schools  in  the  city.  It 
is  expected  that  the  Teachers  Association  of  the  Public  Schools  of  New 
York  will  announce  a  special  program  for  Saturday  evening. 

Sunday,  July  9 :  A  special  service  for  N.  E.  A.  visitors  will  be  held 
in  the  gymnasium  of  Columbia  University  at  11  o'clock,  at  which  the 
Rev.  Lyman  Abbott,  D.D.,  will  be  the  preacher.  The  University  has 
suggested  no  special  program  for  Sunday  afternoon.  Visitors  may 
desire  to  spend  that  part  of  the  day  in  Bronx  Park,  which  includes  the 
Zoological  Park  and  Botanical  Gardens,  or  at  Van  Cortlandt  Park 
(with  Van  Cortlandt  Manor  House,  now  a  colonial  museum). 

Monday,  July  10:  The  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  and 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 

Tuesday,  July  1 1 :  Hudson  River  excursion  to  the  United  States 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point. 

The  Library 
The  efficiency  of  library  work  in  this  country,  both  general  and 
special,  is  largely  due  to  the  increasing  intelligence  and  ability  with 
which  the  library  schools  are  administered.  Beginning  as  experiments, 
very  much  as  the  normal  schools  began  in  their  day,  the  library  schools 
are  already  taxed  beyond  their  capacity.  This  results  favorably  in  one 
direction,  however,  as  the  schools  are  able  to  make  a  careful  selection 
of  their  students.  Every  year,  in  the  spring  and  just  before  the  close 
of  the  academic  year,  these  schools  make  pilgrimages  to  the  Library 
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of  this  University.  These  visits  are  always  of  interest  to  University 
people  as  well  as  to  the  visitors — to  the  Library  people  chiefly  as  indicat- 
ing the  changes  and  advancement  perceptible  from  year  to  year  in 
methods  and  results,  as  well  as  in  the  personnel  of  the  students.  The 
State  Library  School  at  Albany, — originating  with  Mr.  Melvil  Dewey, 
the  pioneer  in  so  many  progressive  library  movements,  and  during  his 
incumbency  at  this  Library, — always  seems  to  have  the  first  claim  upon 
Columbia.  This  year  at  least  forty  representatives  of  the  State  School 
spent  the  larger  part  of  a  day  here  and  at  Teachers  College.  It  was 
very  noticeable  that  the  percentage  of  young  men  had  increased;  and 
the  number  of  college  graduates,  both  men  and  women,  was  greater 
than  ever  before. 

These  visitors  are  divided  into  groups,  and  make  a  peculiarly  intel- 
ligent and  thorough  investigation  of  all  the  methods  of  this  Library. 
With  notebooks  and  pencils  in  hand,  every  department  is  examined, 
and  the  most  minute  details  of  administration  are  noted  carefully  for 
future  reference.  A  large  number  of  the  Library  staff  are  detailed  to 
answer  questions  and  to  explain  the  workings  of  each  department. 
The  enthusiasm  and  interest  which  send  these  young  people  out  to  the 
large  cities  to  study  the  methods  and  workings  of  the  different  libraries, 
promise  much  for  the  greater  efficiency  and  higher  standards  of  library 
work  each  year.  It  is  difficult  to  foresee  what  the  library  of  the  next 
twenty-five  years  may  not  be  able  to  accomplish  in  the  general  uplift 
of  humanity  and  especially  of  citizenship  in  this  country.  Certainly  the 
library  schools  are  doing  their  share  in  this  great  work. 

In  addition  to  the  State  Library  School,  delegates  are  already  prom- 
ised from  the  Pratt  Institute,  the  Drexel  Institute,  and  the  New  York 
Public  Library. 

Besides  these  regular  visitors,  the  number  of  casual  visitors  in- 
creases from  month  to  month.  This  winter  it  has  been  much  larger 
than  ever  before — with  a  much  larger  number  of  regular  readers,  who 
come  directly  under  the  provision  by  which  the  Trustees  open  this 
Library  to  "  persons  of  mature  years  desiring  to  engage  in  definite 
research  which  cannot  be  successfully  conducted  in  the  public  or  other 
libraries  of  this  city." 

Among  more  notable  additions  to  the  Library  this  winter  have  been 
some  exceedingly  rare  periodicals  relating  to  the  French  Revolution — 
"Courier  de  I'egalite,  1792-1793,"  "Gazette  de  France,  1800-1805," 
"Journal  de  France,  1792  (I'an  VI),"  "  La  feuille  viUageoise,  1790  (I'an 
III),"  " Uorateur  pleheien  (Nos.  1-94)";  about  one  hundred  volumes 
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for  the  already  very  complete  collection  of  works  by  or  about  Kant,  a 
complete  set  of  the  Outlook  to  date,  nearly  250  volumes  of  English 
Law  given  by  William  Harison,  College  '91,  Law  '93 — once  the  prop- 
erty of  Richard  Harison  of  the  Class  of  1764  and  William  H.  Harison 
of  the  Class  of  181 1;  a  complete  set  (234  volumes)  of  "  Le  Corre- 
spondant."  The  Library  has  also  been  able  to  complete  a  large  num- 
ber of  sets  of  important  scientific  and  other  periodicals. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  exhibits  thus  far  made  was  that  of 
books,  prints,  broadsides,  manuscripts,  maps,  miniatures,  medals,  etc., 
relating  to  the  American  Revolution;  loaned  to  the  Library  by  Mr. 
Edwin  B.  Holden,  '83.  It  was  a  very  instructive  exhibition.  During 
the  three  weeks  more  than  a  thousand  visitors,  largely  officers  and  stu- 
dents, availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  thus  offered.  An  oppor- 
tunity it  was,  indeed,  to  see  Trumbull's  original  portrait  of  Franklin, 
his  original  sketch  of  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  original  contemporary 
miniatures  of  Washington  and  Franklin ;  and  autograph  letters  and 
important  documents  by  Lord  Fairfax,  Lafayette,  Anthony  Wayne, 
Benjamin  Franklin,  John  Hancock,  Nathaniel  Green,  Horatio  Heath, 
and  Benedict  Arnold.  Especially  interesting  manuscripts  were  Lord 
Fairfax's  letter  to  George  Washington,  ordering  him  to  survey  a  piece 
of  land ;  Washington's  original  survey  of  this  plot  of  land ;  John  Han- 
cock's letter  commissioning  Robert  Morris  and  Benjamin  Franklin  to 
act  as  a  committee  on  secret  correspondence,  and  the  original  manu- 
script of  the  first  Thanksgiving  proclamation  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress. There  was  a  rare  collection  of  books,  pamphlets,  acts  and 
broadsides  relating  to  the  Stamp  Act,  Boston  IMassacre,  the  Boston 
Port  Bill,  non-importation  agreement,  the  battles  of  Lexington,  of 
Bunker  Hill,  and  the  progress  of  the  campaign  down  to  the  surrender 
of  Cornwallis :  as  well  as  the  first  issues  of  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion and  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  an  uncut  copy 
of  the  first  edition  of  John  Adams's  Defense  of  the  Constitution,  with 
an  autograph  inscription  of  Thomas  Jefferson  to  James  Monroe. 

The  appointment  of  a  responsible  and  satisfactory  custodian  at  the 
delivery  desk  of  the  Law  Reading  Room  has  had  a  most  gratifying 
effect.  An  accurate  account  of  all  the  books  in  circulation  is  now  kept, 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Law  Library.  For  the  first  time 
also  books  are  allowed  to  be  taken  out  over  night,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  reference  librarian.  A  card  catalog  of  printed  briefs  (cases  and 
points)  of  the  collection  in  the  appellate  division  of  the  Supreme  Court 
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is  ncaring  completion ;  and  the  briefs  from  1900  to  date,  still  unbound, 
are  being  made  accessible. 

The  Reform  Club  of  this  city  has  deposited  with  this  Library  its 
very  valuable  collection  (nearly  15,000  volumes)  on  municipal  science, 
sound  currency,  and  the  tariff — the  desire  of  the  Club  being  to  make 
this  highly  specialized  collection  as  helpful  as  possible.  The  Club  will 
care  for  continuations  and  accessions,  and  the  University  will  adminis- 
ter the  trust  thus  established  with  the  single  purpose  of  cooperating 
with  the  Club  in  promoting  the  efficiency  of  the  valuable  library  which 
it  has  been  years  in  gathering. 

During  the  year,  the  income  of  the  Avery  Library  has  been  spent 
with  both  unusual  care  and  unusual  success.  Among  the  many  inter- 
esting authors  and  books  added  may  be  mentioned  Lasteyrie  du  Saillant, 
"  Cartulaire  general  de  Paris " ;  Belgrand,  "  Le  Seine " ;  Favier, 
"  L' architecture  et  la  decoration  aux  palais  de  Versailles  et  des  Tria- 
nons  " ;  Madame  Jane  Dieulafoy,  "  La  Perse,  la  Chaldee  et  la  Susiane  " ; 
Baylie,  "  U Habitation  Byzantine  " ;  Supino,  "  Arte  Pisane  " ;  Beltrami, 
"  //  Pantheon  ";  the  completion  of  Birch,  "  Bronze  ornaments  of  the 
palace  gates  of  Balawat " ;  Wilpert,  "  Die  Malereien  der  Katakomben 
Roms" ;  Ephrussi,  "Paul  Bandry  "  ;  "  Encyclopedie  municipale  de  la 
ville  de  Paris  " ;  Starkie  Gardner,  "  Old  silver-work,  chiefly  English  " ; 
Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club,  "  Exhibition  of  pictures  of  the  School  of 
Siena  " ;  International  Fire  Protection  Congress,  "  Official  Report " ; 
Griffiths,  "  The  paintings  of  the  Buddhist  cave  temples  of  Ajanta  " ; 
the  completion,  by  Mr.  S.  P.  Avery,  of  Bode,  "  Denkmdler  der  Renais- 
sance Toscands,"  twelve  large  volumes,  an  almost  complete  Corpus 
of  Tuscan  sculpture.  A  similar  work  on  Tuscan  architecture  is  nearly 
finished. 

During  May  a  collection  of  early  examples  of  the  art  of  printing, 
loaned  by  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  was  on  exhibition  in  the  Library.  Of 
the  older  and  more  important  specimens  of  printing  are :  The  Guten- 
berg Bible,  called  the  Mazarine  Bible,  the  first  book  printed — in  Mentz 
about  i45o-55._The  Psalter  of  1459,  printed  by  Fust  &  Schofifer ;  a 
copy  on  vellum. — Wolfram  von  Eschenbach's  Tyturell,  first  edition, 
1477- — Richard  de  Bury's  Philobiblon,  first  edition,  printed  in  Cologne, 
1473- — The  Historic  of  Jason,  printed  by  Caxton  in  1477. — Chaucer's 
Canterbury  Tales,  printed  by  Caxton  in  1484.— The  book  of  St.  Albans, 
printed  in  St.  Albans  in  i486 ;  the  first  English  printed  book  on  field 
sports. — Andreas,  Super  duodecim  libros  Metaphysice,  printed  in  Lon- 
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don  by  Lettou  in  1480 ;  the  first  book  printed  in  London. — Expositio  S. 
Jeronimi  in  Simbolo  Apostolorum ;  first  book  printed  in  Oxford,  1478. 
— Higden's  Polichronicon,  printed  by  Wynkin  de  Worde  in  1495. — 
Promptorius  Puerorum,  printed  by  Pynson  in  1499. — Livius,  printed  in 
Venice  by  Vindelyn  de  Spira  in  1470;  printed  on  vellum  and  superbly 
illuminated  for  the  Duke  of  Venice. — Petrarcha,  first  edition ;  a  copy 
printed  on  vellum  by  Vindelyn  de  Spira  in  1470. — Augustinus,  De 
Civitate  Dei,  printed  on  vellum  in  Venice  by  Jenson  in  1475,  ^^'^^  ^^" 
quisitely  illuminated. — Roman  de  la  Rose,  a  copy  printed  on  vellum 
in  Paris  by  Verard  in  1496;  magnificently  illuminated. — Recueil  des 
Histoires  Troiennes,  printed  on  vellum  and  magnificently  illuminated. 
Verard,  Paris,  1498. 

In  March  Mr.  C.  Alex.  Nelson,  head  reference  librarian,  completed 
the  fiftieth  year  since  his  entrance  upon  library  work.  On  April  27 
the  New  York  Library  Club,  of  which  Mr.  Nelson  is  president,  cele- 
brated the  twentieth  anniversary  of  its  founding  at  Columbia,  by  a 
dinner,  which  it  also  made  a  jubilee  dinner  to  Mr.  Nelson.  A  hand- 
some loving-cup,  suitably  inscribed  and  bearing  the  seal  of  the  Club, 
was  presented  to  him,  on  behalf  of  the  members,  by  Mr.  Arthur  E. 
Bostwick  of  the  New  York  Public  Library. 

Faculty  of  Law 

Several  important  regulations  have  been  adopted  by  the  faculty  of 
the  School  of  Law,  all  looking  toward  the  raising  of  the  standard  of 
efficiency  in  various  ways.  In  the  first  place  several  courses  of  study 
have  been  shortened  in  cases  where  this  might  be  done  without  impair- 
ing the  efficiency  of  the  class-room  work.  In  this  way  it  is  hoped  to 
increase  the  range  of  election  open  to  the  student  without  increasing 
the  amount  of  class-room  work  and  outside  preparation.  First  year 
"  Pleading  and  practice  "  is  reduced  from  two  hours  a  week  during  the 
year  to  three  hours  during  a  half-year.  The  following  courses  have  been 
shortened  in  the  same  way  and  for  the  same  reason :  "  Agency  and 
carriers "  in  the  second  year ;  "  Mortgages  and  wills "  in  the  third 
year.  In  the  interest  of  the  student  body,  desiring  as  careful  a  train- 
ing as  possible  in  pleading  and  practice,  an  hour  has  been  added 
to  third  year  "  Pleading  and  practice,"  so  that  the  course  will  here- 
after be  given  in  three  hours  during  the  half-year  instead  of  two,  as 
formerly. 

There  are  four  Important  changes  to  be  noted  in  the  curriculum 
of  the  first  year.     "  The  law  of  persons  "  is  transferred  to  the  second 
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year  work ;  "  Criminal  law  "  is  made  a  required  study  instead  of  an 
elective  as  at  present,  and  a  course  is  introduced  known  as  "  The  ele- 
ments of  law  "  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  and  classification  of 
law.  It  is  expected  that  this  latter  course  will  be  of  great  value  to 
the  student  in  the  first  year  of  his  study  and  that  it  will  broaden  and 
liberalize  his  view  of  the  law  in  general.  This  course  will  also  be 
required,  so  that  all  the  work  of  the  first  year  will  be  prescribed  from 
now  on.  The  fourth  change  is  the  addition  of  an  hour  to  Equity  i, 
making  it  three  instead  of  two  hours  during  a  half  year. 

In  the  future  several  courses  in  the  second  and  third  years  will  be 
offered  only  in  alternate  years  to  students  of  the  second  and  third  years. 
In  this  way  all  students  will  have  an  opportunity  to  elect  these  studies 
should  they  so  desire,  and  the  offer  in  alternate  years  will  prevent  an 
undue  repetition  of  work.  The  following  are  the  courses  so  treated: 
"  The  law  of  persons  "  ;  "  Admiralty  "  ;  "  Insurance  "  ;  "  Damages  "  ; 
and  "  Bankruptcy."  A  new  course  on  "  Receivers,"  to  be  given  by 
Mr.  Reynolds,  has  been  authorized  and  will  be  given  in  alternate  years. 

From  another  point  of  view  the  efficiency  of  the  work  of  the  school 
has  been,  it  is  confidently  believed,  not  a  little  increased.  Students 
failing  in  the  regular  spring  examinations  may  not  take  the  deficiency 
examinations  in  the  fall  as  formerly,  but  must  take  the  work  over  again 
in  class.  In  the  next  place,  students  failing  in  more  than  one  full 
course  or  two-half  courses  may  not  enter  the  third-year  class  ;  no  student 
can  receive  credit  in  more  than  one  course  of  the  year's  work  in  which 
he  received  a  grade  of  "  D."  This  means  that  all  of  his  work  with  a 
single  exception  must  be  of  the  grade  of  "  C  "  and  upward.  For  the 
sake  of  uniformity  the  students  in  the  school  will  be  graded  as  in  other 
departments  of  the  University  by  the  letters  A,  B,  C,  D,  F.  The  grades 
so  obtained  will  be  communicated  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  students,  so 
that  they  may  know  their  progress  from  time  to  time,  and  not  over- 
estimate their  chances  of  ultimate  graduation. 

It  will  be  seen  that  every  change  is  a  decided  improvement ;  that 
the  efficiency  of  the  work  is  in  every  case  increased;  that  the  student 
is  offered  a  wider  election ;  that  he  is  held  to  a  stricter  account  in  and 
out  of  class,  and  that  he  is  taxed  with  a  knowledge  of  his  status  in 
the  school. 

Among  these  changes  in  the  curriculum  and  in  the  grading  of  the 
students'  work,  it  is  a  matter  of  regret  to  chronicle  a  change  in  the 
faculty  which  appears  as  a  personal  loss  to  each  and  every  member. 
Professor  Stone  has  resigned,  owing  to  the  pressure  of  an  active  and 
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growing  practice,  and  the  resignation,  presented  with  regret,  has  been 
regretfully   accepted. 

Faculty  of  Medicine 

General. — With  the  opening  of  the  present  academic  year.  Pro- 
fessor S.  W.  Lambert  was  elected  to  the  deanship  of  the  faculty,  vice 
Professor  John  G.  Curtis,  resigned. 

Professor  Abraham  Jacobi  has  been  appointed  to  represent  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine  at  the  International  Congress  of  Medicine  to  be 
held  in  Lisbon  in  April,  1906. 

Professor  Franz  Boas,  of  the  Department  of  Anthropology,  will 
give  thirty  lectures  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  on  vital 
statistics,  and  the  statistical  treatment  of  anatomical  and  physiological 
data,  during  the  year  1905-06. 

The  Board  of  Health  of  the  City  of  New  York  has  recently  ap- 
pointed two  important  medical  commissions,  to  investigate  pneumonia 
and  cerebrospinal  meningitis,  respectively.  Among  the  members  of 
the  former  are  Professors  Holt  and  Prudden,  and  of  the  latter  Pro- 
fessor James  and  Dr.  W.  K.  Draper.  Dr.  Draper  has  been  elected 
secretary  of  the  commission  on  meningitis. 

During  the  coming  summer  session  courses  will  be  offered  in 
applied  therapeutics,  dermatology,  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  pul- 
monary tuberculosis,  genito-urinary  diseases,  gynecology,  laryngology, 
medical  diagnosis,  neurology,  obstetrics,  ophthalmology,  orthopedic 
surgery,  otology,  physical  diagnosis,  technique  of  microscopic  pathol- 
ogy, and  surgery. 

The  faculty  has  decided  upon  important  alterations  regarding  the 
relation  of  chemistry  and  physics  to  the  course  in  medicine.  For  the 
sessions  of  1905-06  and  1906-07,  no  exemptions  from  the  work  in 
inorganic  chemistry  will  be  granted,  as  heretofore,  for  work  per- 
formed before  entrance.  Beginning  with  the  academic  year  1907-08, 
inorganic  chemistry  will  be  omitted  from  the  course  in  general  chem- 
istry in  order  that  all  the  time  allotted  for  this  course  may  be 
given  to  physical  and  organic  chemistry.  Accordingly  every  appli- 
cant for  admission  to  the  school  in  September,  1907,  and  thereafter, 
will  be  required  (i)  to  present  evidence  of  having  passed  a  course  in 
elementary  inorganic  chemistry  equivalent  to  Course  6  given  at  Colum- 
bia College,  or  (2)  to  be  examined  in  both  practical  work  and  on  the 
principles  of  inorganic  chemistry.  Beginning  with  the  session  of 
1907-08,  physics  will  be  removed  from  the  list  of  subjects  taught  in 
the  medical  curriculum,  and  will  be  required  of  candidates  for  admis- 
sion to  the  first-vear  class. 
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During  the  past  four  years  there  has  been  a  gratifying  increase  in 
the  percentage  of  students  holding  college  degrees,  the  figures  for 
this  period  being  as  follows :  1901-02,  35.59  per  cent. ;  1902-03,  38.42 
per  cent.;  1903-04,  41.52  per  cent.,  and  1904-05,  46.36  per  cent. 

The  great  advantages  offered  to  the  students  of  medicine  through 
the  Vanderbilt  Clinic  are  indicated  by  the  following  record  of  cases 
treated  there  during  1904 : 


Department 

Medicine 

Surgery 

Orthopedic  surgery 

Neurology 

Gynecology 

Ophthalmology 

Laryngology 

Otology 

Dermatology 

Diseases  of  children 

Venereal  diseases 

Total 


Number 
of  Patients 


Number  of  Visits 
Paid  by  Patients 


13.357 
4,471 
975 
2,138 
2,684 
4,326 
4,117 
1,519 
3,642 
3,430 
2,336 


38,351 

20, 121 
5,276 
9,722 
10,807 
12,171 
10,883 
5,937 
11,751 
9,210 
10,776 


42,995 


145,005 


The  list  of  the  successful  candidates  from  this  school  at  the  spring 
examinations  for  hospital  positions  is  appended.  Unless  otherwise 
stated  the  hospitals  mentioned  are  in  the  City  of  New  York. 

Bellevue  Hospital,  Fourth  Division — R.  R.  Ryan,  J.  C.  Mabey,  G. 
B.  Emory. 

Bellevue  Hospital,  P.  &  S.  Division — D.  White,  E.  M.  Hawks,  1903, 
E.  B.  Armstrong,  G.  Lindsay,  C.  J.  Harbeck,  M.  E.  Lewis.  Alternate : 
J.  F.  Bourke. 

Beth  Israel  Hospital — A.  C.  Margulies,  S.  J.  Goldfarb.  Externes: 
J.  L.  Mogulesko,  M.  Kutscher. 

Brooklyn  Hospital— J.  A.  Bennett,  W.  S.  Smith,  R.  N.  Prentiss. 

Bushwick  Hospital,  Brooklyn — H.  M.  Friedman. 

City  Hospital,  Blackwell's  Island.— C.  S.  Boyd,  H.  S.  Martland, 
P.  C.  Pumyea,  J.  D.  Slack. 

Columbus  Hospital— E.  P.  Schaefer,  J.  D.  Gaskins. 

Englewood  Hospital,  Englewood,  N.  J. — P.  E.  Brundage. 

French  Hospital— M.  E.  Smith,  C.  Krumwiede,  Jr.,  L.  F.  Meloney. 
Alternate:  V.  J.  Orlando. 

General  Memorial  Hospital— R.  H.  Hutchinson. 

German  Hospital— R.  Ottenberg,  A.  H.  Noehern,  A.  M.  Hellman. 
Substitute :  D.  J.  Kaliski. 
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German  Hospital,  Brooklyn — J.  J.  Valentine. 

Hale  Hospital,  Haverhill,  Mass. — S.  B.  Smith. 

Harlem  Hospital — M.  D.  Bryant. 

Hospital  for  the  Ruptured  and  Crippled — P.  Fiaschi. 

Hudson  Street  Hospital— G.  A.  Merrill,  C.  T.  Leslie,  M.  D.  Bryant. 

Jamaica  Hospital,  Jamaica,  N.  Y. — M.  T.  Powers,  L.  V.  Clarke. 

J.  Hood  Wright  Memorial  Hospital — F.  D.  Solley,  Robert  Cord- 
ner.    Alternate:  J.  Z.  McDermott. 

Kings  County  Hospital,  Brooklyn — F.  B.  Hart. 

Lincoln  Hospital — W.  R.  Terry,  R.  A.  Adams,  1904. 

Methodist  Episcopal  Hospital,  Brooklyn — H.  F.  Graham,  A.  C. 
Hutcheson. 

Monmouth  Memorial  Hospital,  Long  Branch,  N.  J. — J.  Z.  Mc- 
Dermott. 

Mt.  Sinai  Hospital— Internes :  H.  M.  Hays,  H.  Neuhof,  J.  C.  A. 
Gerster,  A.  R.  Chamberlain,  L.  G.  Kempfer,  W.  J.  Heimann,  R.  W. 
Pettit,  J.  Wisansky.  Externes:  L  Rubin,  A.  E.  Jaffin,  Abraham 
Hyman.    Provisional :  M.  Schayer. 

Newark  City  Hospital,  Paterson,  N.  J. — J.  J.  Smith.  Alternate: 
S.  W.  Dodd. 

New  York  Hospital— N.  S.  Shenstone,  C.  F.  Cottle,  F.  H.  Bart- 
lett,  W.  B.  Mount. 

Norwegian  Hospital,  Brooklyn — H.  G.  Baumgard,  J.  B.  Latta. 

Orange  Memorial  Hospital,  Orange,  N.  J. — C.  L.  Allers. 

Paterson  General  Hospital,  Paterson.  N.  J. — O.  R.  Hagen. 

Post-Graduate  Hospital — 1.  W.  Voorhees. 

Presbyterian  Hospital — F.  J.  Barrett,  G.  M.  Smith,  J.  W.  Jame- 
son. 

Roosevelt  Hospital— K.  Dwight,  C.  W.  Bartow,  E.  A.  Park,  M. 
E.  Johnston,  R.  Townshend,  R.  M.  Brown,  E.  M.  Colie,Jr. 

St.  Bamabas's  Hospital,  Newark,  N.  J.— H.  W.  Wright,  R.  E. 
Black. 

St.  Catherine's  Hospital,  Brooklyn — S.  E.  Ryan. 

St.  Francis  Hospital— Charles  L  Prescott,  W.  W.  St.  John,  C.  F. 
Kurpick,  F.  M.  Dickinson, 

St.  John's  Riverside  Hospital,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.— H.  H.  Stevens,  H. 
E.  Ricketts. 

St.  Joseph's  Hospital,  Paterson,  N.  J.— Wm.  J.  Tiffany,  F.  Y. 
Neer. 

St.  Luke's  Hospital— H.  S.  Holland,  P.  H.  Hayes,  M.  B.  Swift,  A. 
L.  Hutton. 
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St.  Mary's  Hospital,  Brooklyn— E.  J.  Cronin,  L.  A.  Parker,  F.  B. 
Hart. 

St.  Mary's  Hospital,  Rochester,  N.  Y.— G.  C.  Driscoll. 

St.  Vincent's  Hospital— W.  J.  O'Leary,  J.  S.  Brady,  C.  M.  Quinn, 
A.  F.  McDonald,  D.  A.  Corcoran. 

Swedish  Hospital,  Brooklyn— H.  F.  Bruning. 

Sydenham  Hospital — A.  H.  Zeiler.  Alternates:  Max  Volk,  L. 
Cohen. 

Williamsburg  Hospital,  Brooklyn — T.  C.  McCoy.  Alternate :  L.  L. 
Wertheim. 

Department  of  Anatomy. — Dr.  Gallaudet,  who  has  long  served 
most  efficiently  as  demonstrator  of  anatomy,  has  been  promoted  to  an 
adjunct  professorship.  The  title  of  assistant  demonstrator  of  anatomy 
has  been  changed  to  that  of  demonstrator  of  anatomy. 

Department  of  Genito-urhvary  Diseases. — With  the  close  of  the 
last  academic  year  Professor  Taylor  resigned  his  chair  and  Dr.  James 
R.  Hayden  was  appointed  professor  of  genito-urinary  diseases.  Dr. 
James  R.  Whiting  was  promoted  from  an  assistantship  to  be  chief  of 
clinic  and  instructor.  During  the  year  Professor  Hayden  has  given 
the  lectures  at  the  Vanderbilt  Clinic  and  the  hospital  clinics  at  Belle- 
vue  Hospital.  Dr.  Whiting  has  had  charge  of  the  section  teaching. 
The  equipment  erf  the  department  has  been  greatly  improved  by  the 
addition  of  a  complete  set  of  genito-urinary  instruments,  appropri- 
ately mounted  and  labelled,  so  that  they  can  be  studied  at  leisure  by 
the  student  in  the  instruction  room.  A  cabinet  has  also  been  placed 
in  the  same  room  for  the  display  of  many  interesting  pathological 
specimens. 

Department  of  Laryngology. — The  instruction  in  this  department 
has  consisted  of  practical  courses  given  to  sections  of  the  fourth  year 
class  throughout  the  year,  and  fifteen  graded  clinical  lectures  given  to 
the  entire  class  in  the  amphitheater  of  the  Vanderbilt  Clinic  on  Mon- 
days during  the  last  half  of  the  session. 

The  subjects  considered  have  been  the  principal  diseases  of  the 
upper  respiratory  tract.  The  lectures  have  been  illustrated  by  charts, 
specimens  and  instruments  from  the  "Leflferts  museum  of  teaching 
apparatus."  As  far  as  possible  patients  have  been  shown  to  illustrate 
the  various  diseases,  operations  have  been  performed,  and  the  various 
modes  of  local  treatment  have  been  demonstrated.  It  has  been  the 
effort  of  Professor  Simpson  to  make  the  lectures  eminently  practical 
in  their  nature.    For  the  first  time  they  have  been  confined  to  a  half 
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year,  instead  of  running  through  the  entire  session,  as  formerly, 
and  the  subjects  which  could  not  be  considered  in  the  regular 
lecture  course  have  been  especially  dwelt  upon  in  the  section  work. 
The  practical  courses  have  been  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Samuel 
W.  Thurber,  chief  of  clinic,  and  Dr.  Richard  Frothingham,  instructor. 
The  sections  have  been  unusually  large  this  year,  but  the  clinical 
material  has  been  more  than  abundant  to  supply  the  demands  of  the 
section  teaching. 

Dr.  Schneider  has  resigned  from  the  staff  of  clinical  assistants,  and 
Dr.  T.  Joseph  Barry,  of  the  class  of  1899,  has  been  appointed  to  his 
place.  The  work  of  the  clinic  is  increasing  so  rapidly  that  additions 
will  soon  have  to  be  made  to  the  staff  of  assistants.  Dr.  J.  J.  McCoy, 
•of  the  clinical  staff,  has  published  a  case  of  "Killian's  operation  for 
radical  removal  of  adeno-carcinoma  of  the  nose,  involving  the  ethnoid, 
sphenoid  and  frontal  sinuses." 

Department  of  Neurology. — Dr.  Jelliffe  has  just  published  a  short 
•article  in  the  Medical  Nezvs  for  March  4,  1905,  on  "Methyl  alcohol 
neuritis,"  showing  the  rarity  of  the  affection  and  its  similarity  to  other 
types  of  neuritis.  He  has  also  in  preparation  a  translation  of  Pro- 
fessor Dubois's  "Les  psychonhroses  et  leur  trait ement  moral,"  which 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  are  about  to  publish.  W.  B.  Saunders  &  Co.,  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  last  year  published  "The  essentials  of  nervous 
disease  and  insanity"  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Shaw,  of  which  Dr.  Jelliffe  pre- 
pared a  revision  of  the  fourth  edition.  The  statistics  of  the  Vander- 
bilt  Clinic  have  been  compiled  for  the  last  year  and  will  be  published 
in  the  Journal  of  Nervous  and  Mental  Disease  for  June.  Work  on 
the  clinical  study  of  multiple  sclerosis  is  in  progress,  bearing  on  the 
symptomatology  of  109  cases  of  multiple  sclerosis  observed  at  the 
Clinic  since  its  opening.  This  is  a  continuation  of  a  paper  by  Dr. 
Jelliffe  on  the  occurrence  and  etiology  of  multiple  sclerosis  last  year. 
Dr.  Jelliffe  has  further  in  hand  an  investigation  of  Huntington's 
-chorea,  with  special  reference  to  its  historical  and  hereditary  aspects, 
and  has  made  considerable  progress  in  tracing  the  history  of  appar- 
ently isolated  cases  back  to  the  original  families. 

Department  of  Orthopedic  Surgery. — As  heretofore,  Professor 
Gibney  holds  a  clinical  lecture  every  Friday  morning.  Besides  show- 
ing the  various  bodily  deformities  and  the  cases  of  disease  producing 
them,  all  forms  of  braces  and  orthopedic  appliances  are  demonstrated, 
and  each  of  the  various  plaster  of  paris  retention  splints  are  applied 
to  illustrate  the  different  phases  of  treatment.     On  account  of  the 
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chronic  nature  of  most  of  the  cases  it  is  possible  to  show  the  students 
every  deformity  and  every  disease  in  its  various  stages,  the  same  pa- 
tient being  presented  to  the  class  several  times  in  the  course  of  the 
year.  Thus  a  complete  picture  of  a  disease  can  be  illustrated  on  one 
patient,  such  as,  for  instance,  the  diagnosis  in  its  earliest  stage,  an 
operation  or  the  application  of  an  apparatus  for  the  correction  of  the 
deformity,  and  later  the  case  when  cured.  An  important  part  of  the 
work  is  the  treatment  of  lateral  curvature,  for  which  cases  a  large 
class  has  been  organized  during  the  past  winter  for  gymnastic  exer- 
cises and  Swedish  movements.  The  patients  come  with  gratifying 
regularity  and  enthusiasm,  two  or  three  times  a  week,  as  their  school 
work  permits,  and  the  results  have  more  than  justified  the  time  and 
energy  expended.  With  an  increase  in  the  equipment  it  is  hoped  to 
make  this  field  of  endeavor  of  even  greater  value. 

A  summer  course  will  be  given  by  Dr.  Jaeger  to  physicians  and 
advanced  students.  This  will  last  five  weeks  and  will  consist  of  three 
exercises  per  week  of  two  hours  each.  A  part  of  each  exercise  will 
be  devoted  to  a  didactic  lecture  and  the  rest  will  be  practical  work  in 
diagnosis  and  treatment.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  mas- 
tering of  a  perfect  technique  in  the  application  of  plaster  of  paris 
dressings. 

The  statistics  of  attendance  show  the  increasing  usefulness  of 
this  department.  In  the  year  1898,  there  were  442  new  patients,  mak- 
ing 3,433  visits.  For  the  past  two  years  there  has  been  a  yearly  aver- 
age of  1,000  new  patients,  and  5,200  visits. 

Dr.  Royal  Whitman  has  been  promoted  to  a  clinical  lectureship. 

Department  of  Otology. — With  the  appointment  of  Professor 
Bacon  and  the  reorganization  of  the  department  important  improve- 
ments have  been  made  in  the  instruction.  Professor  Bacon  has  inaugu- 
rated a  course  of  sixteen  lectures  on  diseases  of  the  ear  with  demon- 
strations. These  were  given  for  the  first  time  during  the  first  half  of 
the  present  year  to  the  entire  class,  and  were  well  attended  and  appre- 
ciated by  the  students.  The  demonstrations  were  given  largely  with 
the  aid  of  the  ordinary  projection  lantern  and  with  the  projection 
microscope,  which  allowed  a  large  number  of  gross  and  microscopic 
preparations  of  both  normal  and  pathological  conditions,  to  be  pre- 
sented graphically  to  the  class  in  a  short  time.  This  not  only  effected 
a  saving  of  time  but  increased  the  interest  and  allowed  a  wide  range 
of  topics  to  be  introduced.  The  practical  instruction  given  by  Drs. 
Lewis,   Stephens  and  Dixon,  at  the  Vanderbilt  Clinic,  has  been  ex- 
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tended  from  eight  to  eleven  or  twelve  hours  for  each  student.  In 
addition  to  this,  Professor  Bacon  has  invited  the  students  to  the  New 
York  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  on  Tuesdays  to  witness  important 
operations. 

Department  of  Pathology. — Volume  IX  of  the  Studies  from  the 
Department  of  Pathology  for  the  past  year  has  just  been  issued. 
Professor  Wood's  text-book  on  "  Chemical  and  microscopical  diag- 
nosis "  was  published  in  March.  Professor  Wood  has  recently  been 
engaged  in  the  study  of  the  viability  of  the  pneumococcus  from  sputum 
and  cultures,  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  various  physical  agents. 
Dr.  D.  S.  D.  Jessup  has  been  conducting  a  course  in  chemistry  at  the 
University,  replacing  Professor  C.  E.  Pellew  during  the  latter's  leave 
of  absence.  Dr.  Jessup  has  also  recently  been  made  pathologist  to 
the  Englewood  Hospital,  a  position  which  affords  opportunities  for 
obtaining  considerable  material  for  the  department  of  pathology. 
Dr.  H.  S.  Patterson  has  been  engaged  in  a  study  of  the  bacteriology 
of  pleural  exudates  in  connection  with  his  work  in  the  Vanderbilt 
Clinic.  Dr.  H.  B.  Wilcox  has  carried  on  a  series  of  fat  analyses  in 
relation  to  the  nutrition  of  infants.  Dr.  R.  T.  Frank  is  engaged  in 
an  investigation  of  the  morphology  of  certain  teratomata.  Dr.  Mosch- 
cowitz  is  studying  cystic  tumors  of  the  liver. 

Professor  Hiss  has  just  published  the  results  of  investigations  on 
the  physiology  of  pneumococci  and  streptococci,  and  an  article  on  a 
method  for  obtaining  suitable  cultures  of  bacteria  for  inoculations 
and  agglutinations,  with  special  reference  to  pneumococci  and  strep- 
tococci. During  the  present  season  much  of  his  time  has  been  de- 
voted to  further  investigations  of  the  microorganisms  inciting  pneu- 
monia and  to  the  direction  of  the  work  undertaken  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Pneumonia  Commission  of  the  Health  Department  of  New 
York  City,  He  has  also  been  occupied  with  certain  problems  relating 
to  the  biology  and  agglutinations  of  the  organisms  occurring  in  cere- 
brospinal meningitis.  Dr.  Wadsworth  has  also  been  investigating 
problems  relating  to  pneumonia,  and  is  carrying  on  a  series  of  tests 
on  various  disinfectants  in  their  relation  to  mouth  disinfection.  Drs. 
J.  H.  Borden  and  C.  B.  Knapp  have  given  much  of  their  time  for  the 
furtherance  of  the  work  of  the  Pneumonia  Commission,  Dr.  Knapp 
investigating  the  cultural  characters  of  pneumonia  organisms,  and  Dr. 
Borden  making  a  comparative  study  of  the  agglutinations  of  these 
bacteria  in  immune  sera.  Dr.  C.  C.  McCullough,  army  surgeon,  is 
studying  in  extenso  the  typhoid-paratyphoid-colon  group  of  organisms. 
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Professor  Bailey  is  in  Europe,  where  he  will  visit  the  Naples  and 
other  laboratories.  Among  the  changes  in  the  curriculum  which  are  to 
take  place  next  year,  one  long  desired  is  the  establishment  in  connection 
with  histology  of  a  course  of  practical  embryology.  This  course  will 
be  conducted  by  Professor  Bailey,  and  Drs.  Miller,  Strong  and  Smith. 

Department  of  Pharmacology,  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics. 
— During  the  summer  of  1904,  plans  were  perfected  for  giving  labor- 
atory instruction  and  conducting  research  work  in  pharmacology. 
Professor  Curtis  offered  the  use  of  the  laboratory  of  physiology  to 
those  students  who  wished  to  take  the  proposed  course.  Applications 
were  received  from  no  members  of  the  third-year  class  and  from  12 
members  of  the  fourth  year  class.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  labor- 
atory is  occupied  by  the  students  of  physiology  on  six  half  days  during 
each  week,  it  was  impossible  to  extend  the  privileges  of  the  course  to 
more  than  three  sections  of  twelve  men  each.  In  the  course  the  stu- 
dent is  given  the  opportunity  of  working  out  for  himself  the  action  of 
a  number  of  the  more  important  drugs  on  the  animal  organism.  The 
muscles,  nervous  system,  circulatory  system,  and  organs  of  respira- 
tion and  excretion  are  taken  up  in  turn,  and  the  pharmacological 
methods  of  influencing  their  functions  are  studied.  Fifteen  laboratory 
exercises  of  two  hours  each  are  given.  Professor  Herter  and  Dr. 
Richards  have  been  assisted  in  the  work  of  the  course  by  Dr.  Douglas 
Symmers,  the  present  holder  of  the  research  fellowship  in  pharma- 
cology. 

A  room  has  been  equipped  for  research,  and  several  lines  of 
investigation  are  now  in  progress.  Dr.  Rowland,  instructor  in  pedi- 
atrics, is  continuing  the  work  on  cyclic  vomiting  in  children  which 
was  begun  last  year  in  the  department  of  physiological  chemistry. 
Dr.  Symmers  and  Dr.  Richards  have  extended  the  method  of  intra- 
vital staining  with  methylene  blue,  first  appHed  by  Professor  Herter 
to  the  study  of  drug  action,  to  a  study  of  the  action  of  pilocarpine  and 
atropine.  The  results  obtained  by  Professor  Herter  and  Dr.  Richards 
in  a  study  of  the  influence  of  chloroform  on  oxidations  and  reduc- 
tions in  the  body,  completed  in  the  summer  of  1904,  have  led  to  the 
plan  of  a  more  extended  research  into  the  effects  of  this  drug  on 
metabolism.  The  production  of  tissue  degeneration  by  chloroform, 
and  changes  in  the  composition  of  the  organs  after  its  administration 
are  being  studied  in  Professor  Herter's  private  laboratory.  The  alter- 
ations in  the  normal  metabolism  produced  by  it  are  under  observation 
by  Dr.  Richards  and  Dr.  Symmers  in  the  laboratory  of  the  depart- 
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ment.  The  effects  on  the  human  subject  have  been  taken  up  by  Dr. 
Coerr  (Columbia,  '04),  surgical  interne  in  Roosevelt  Hospital.  The 
cases  there  have  been  made  available  through  the  cooperation  of  Pro- 
fessor Brewer.  The  excretion  in  the  bile  of  a  number  of  substances 
having  an  antiseptic  action  is  being  made  the  subject  of  investigation 
by  Dr.  Richards,  with  a  view  toward  the  possibility  of  lessening,  by 
the  administration  of  such  substances,  abnormal  infections  of  the  bile 
passages  and  capillaries.  Mr.  L.  Casamajor,  a  student  in  the  third 
year  class,  is  studying  the  changes  produced  in  nervous  tissues  by 
hydrocyanic  acid. 

Dr.  Jelliffe  has  recently  written  a  work  on  "  Pharmacognosy,"  pub- 
lished by  W.  B.  Saunders  &  Co.,  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  for 
the  use  of  students  of  drug  structures  in  pharmaceutical  schools,  and 
in  conjunction  with  Dr.  O.  Hensel  and  Dr.  Richard  Weil  has  recently 
issued  a  volume  on  the  "  Study  of  urine  and  feces  in  diagnosis  "  (Lea 
Brothers,  New  York  and  Philadelphia).  He  has  researches  in  prog- 
ress on  the  action  of  santonin  on  the  blood  and  its  relations  to  blood- 
vessel alterations,  particularly  as  bearing  on  a  case  of  santonin  poi- 
soning in  which  epilepsy  was  thereby  induced;  and  also  studies  of 
drug-induced  dream  states  with  particular  reference  to  the  psychology 
of  the  hallucinations  caused  by  the  phenanthrene  derivatives,  morphine, 
dionin,  heroin,  etc.  A  study  of  methyl  alcohol  neuritis  with  notes 
on  the  toxicity  of  methyl  alcohol  was  recently  published  in  the  Medical 
News.  Dr.  Jelliffe  has  in  preparation  a  revision  of  Butler's  "  Text- 
book of  materia  medica  and  therapeutics,"  to  be  issued  next  fall  by 
W.  B.  Saunders  &  Co. 

The  student  work  of  the  pharmaceutical  laboratory  of  the  depart- 
ment has  progressed  with  evenness  throughout  the  year.  The  labor- 
atory has  been  crowded,  but  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  a  large 
class,  one  larger  than  normally  expected,  can  be  well  handled  with 
our  present  arrangements.  This  year  fifty-four  students  have  worked 
uninterruptedly  in  the  laboratory  at  the  same  time.  With  certain 
improvements  in  technical  facilities  the  department  has  been  able  to 
give  the  students  more  thorough  instruction  than  heretofore  in  the 
fundamental  branches  of  materia  medica  proper,  of  pharmacy  and  of 
prescription  writing.  With  each  afternoon's  exercises  the  pharmaceu- 
tical relations  of  the  laboratory  work  have  been  carefully  gone  over, 
particularly  by  Dr.  Bastedo,  in  a  preliminary  quiz,  and  special  stress 
has  been  laid  upon  the  art  of  prescription  writing,  the  general  facts 
of  the  incompatibilities,  and  what  might  be  called  elegant  pharmacy. 
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It  has  not  been  the  endeavor  in  the  pharmaceutical  laboratory  to 
develop  pharmacists  in  any  sense  of  the  word.  This,  it  is  realized, 
is  a  line  which  lies  outside  of  the  department,  belonging  rather  to  the 
College  of  Pharmacy,  but  the  idea  has  been  kept  firmly  in  mind 
that  medical  students  as  a  rule  are  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
physical  appearance,  chemical  constituents  and  pharmaceutical  prep- 
aration of  the  commonest  of  our  useful  remedies.  To  the  end  that 
the  students  may  be  made  more  logical  therapeutists,  not  in  the  sense 
of  the  polypharmacist,  but  with  a  view  to  a  therapeutic  optimism 
founded  on  rational  information,  the  work  of  the  course  has  been  pur- 
sued. This  year  a  number  of  the  official  preparations  have  been 
introduced  which  had  not  been  made  by  the  students  hitherto.  Inas- 
much as  the  quiz  on  materia  medica  and  therapeutics  has  been  held 
by  the  same  instructors  as  those  in  the  laboratory,  opportunity  is 
offered  whereby  the  theoretical  work  and  the  laboratory  work  may 
be  welded.  A  start  has  been  made  to  equip  a  fairly  complete  drug 
store  within  the  laboratory,  and  illustrations  of  the  more  common 
official  plants  and  dried  specimens  of  the  same  have  been  placed  on 
the  walls.  They  are  intended  as  aids  to  the  memory,  and  to  induce  a 
certain  familiarity  with  the  materials  that  are  to  constitute  a  portion 
of  the  physician's  armamentarium. 

Department  of  Physiological  Chemistry. — General  chemistry  at 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  was  taught  this  year  by  Pro- 
fessor Gies,  and  Messrs.  Berg  and  Welker,  of  the  staff  of  the  depart- 
ment of  physiological  chemistry.  The  course,  which  was  required 
during  the  first  half  of  the  first  year,  was  expanded  to  include  organic 
chemistry,  and  more  stress  than  formerly  was  laid  on  physical  chem- 
istry. During  the  summer  and  fall,  Professor  Gies  prepared  for  the 
use  of  the  class,  two  volumes  of  notes,  one  on  inorganic  and  physical 
chemistry  and  one  on  organic  chemistry.  It  is  proposed  further  to 
expand  this  course  in  harmony  with  the  changes  made  during  the  past 
year,  and  in  two  years  to  require  inorganic  chemistry  for  admission 
to  the  medical  school,  so  that  all  of  the  time  heretofore  devoted  to 
general  chemistry  may  be  given  to  the  physical  and  organic  branches 
of  the  science.  Hereafter,  also,  in  accord  with  these  and  similar  ten- 
dencies, the  required  medical  course  in  physiological  chemistry  will 
be  given  during  the  second  half  of  the  first  year,  instead  of  during  a 
half  of  the  second  year  as  previously.  All  of  the  rooms  heretofore 
used  for  instruction  in  general  chemistry  are  now  also  available  for 
the  use  of  advanced  workers  in  physiological  chemistry. 
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The  increasing  size  of  Professor  Gies'  private  library,  which  has 
long  been  housed  in  the  laboratory,  has  necessitated  better  accommo- 
dations for  it.  It  now  occupies  a  room  adjoining  the  laboratory'  and 
is  accessible  to  all  the  students.  Professor  Gies  was  recently  ad- 
vanced to  a  full  professorship,  and  has  been  assigned  to  a  seat  in  the 
faculty  of  the  school  of  pharmacy.  He  was  appointed  secretary  of 
the  section  in  physiolog}'  of  the  International  Congress  at  the  St. 
Louis  Exposition,  but  was  unable  to  attend.  At  the  December  meet- 
ing he  was  elected  secretary  of  Section  K  (physiology  and  experi- 
mental medicine)  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science.  In  February  he  was  again  reelected  secretar>'  of  the  Soci- 
ety for  Experimental  Biology  and  Medicine.  Last  summer  he  edited 
Volume  I  of  the  proceedings  of  the  latter  society,  and  is  now  engaged 
in  the  preparation  of  \^olume  II  of  the  same.  He  has  recently  been 
reelected  secretary  of  the  Association  of  New  York  Alumni  of  Penn- 
sylvania College,  On  April  i  he  followed  Dr.  H.  W.  Wiley,  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  a  discussion,  at  the  Chemists' 
Club,  on  food  adulteration.  On  April  8,  he  spoke  informally  to  the 
members  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  the  College  at  the  Students'  Club 
House. 

The  new  assistants,  Messrs.  William  N.  Berg  (A.B.,  Columbia, 
'04)  and  William  H,  Welker  (A.C.,  Lehigh,  '04)  have  performed 
their  duties  with  unusual  fidelity  and  success  and  have  been  reap- 
pointed. E.  R.  Posner  (M.D.,  Columbia,  '03)  after  two  very  suc- 
cessful years  on  the  stafif,  first  as  assistant  and  lately  as  tutor,  has 
resigned  to  accept  an  instructorship  at  Drake  University.  The  va- 
cancy caused  by  his  withdrawal  has  been  filled  by  the  appointment  of 
Carl  L.  Alsberg  (M.D.,  Columbia,  '00),  who  has  resigned  his  position 
in  the  Harvard  Medical  School.  Gustave  M.  Mayer  (Ph.D.,  Geneva, 
'02)  has  been  promoted  to  the  grade  of  tutor  in  recognition  of  his 
invaluable  assistance  both  in  instruction  and  in  research.  During 
the  year  Dr.  Meyer  contributed  numerous  reviews  of  American  re- 
searches to  the    Biochemisches  Centralblatt. 

Interest  in  the  research  work  of  the  department  shows  no  decline. 
Mr.  Welker  has  been  studying  a  new  proteid  reaction  in  which  the 
use  of  chromate  is  involved,  and  the  toxicity  of  IherznUea  Sonor<z, 
and  is  cooperating  with  Mr.  Berg  in  an  investigation  of  the  metabolic 
eflfects  of  barium  and  radium.  Mr.  Berg  is  also  studying  the  digestive 
power  of  trypsin  in  equidissociated  solutions  of  various  bases.  Dr. 
Posner  has  settled  the  protagon  question  against  the  idea  of  the  chem- 
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ical  individuality  of  that  substance;  he  is  cooperating  with  Dr.  Meyer 
in  a  study  of  the  metabolic  effects  of  coal-tar  pigments,  and  with  Dr. 
Ditman  in  a  study  of  the  histological  changes  effected  by  barium  and 
radium.  Dr.  Meyer  has  completed  his  studies  of  the  pigments  of 
the  purple  pitcher  plant  and  of  iodomucoids;  and,  besides  cooperating 
with  Dr.  Posner  as  above  indicated,  is  studying  with  Professor  Bur- 
ton-Opitz,  of  the  department  of  physiology,  the  physiological  effects 
of  barium  and  radium,  and,  with  Dr.  Pegram,  the  radio-activity  of  the 
parts  of  the  organism  after  injection  of  radium  preparations.  Mr. 
D.  R.  Lucas,  of  the  second  year  class  of  medical  students,  has  car- 
ried forward  with  enthusiasm  and  success  an  investigation  on  intra- 
uretral  pressure  and  its  relation  to  the  peristaltic  movements  of  the 
ureter.  Mr.  Hussakof  has  been  engaged  in  a  study  of  the  composi- 
tion of  various  eggs,  and  will  conclude  his  research  with  an  inquiry 
into  the  chemical  nature  of  the  shark's  tgg.  He  is  also  studying  the 
effects  of  radium  on  protozoa.  Professor  Gies  has  been  giving  per- 
sonal attention  to  all  these  investigations  and  has  also  been  directing 
at  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden  the  radium  experiments  carried 
out  there  by  Dr.  Gager.  The  department  is  under  lasting  obligations 
to  Mr.  Hugo  Lieber  for  an  abundant  supply  of  radium  for  the  inves- 
tigations now  in  progress. 

During  the  year  a  biochemical  seminar  was  begun,  which  met 
weekly  with  great  success.  It  was  open  to  the  students  and  will  be 
continued,  with  Professor  Gies  in  charge,  as  a  feature  of  the  work 
of  the  department. 

Department  of  Physiology. — The  new  course  in  practical  phys- 
iology for  students  of  medicine,  which  was  outlined  in  the  Quarterly 
for  June,  1904,  is  now  in  its  second  year  and  is  firmly  established. 
It  has  aroused  a  gratifying  degree  of  interest  and  enthusiasm  among 
the  students,  which  is  shown  by  their  constant  attendance  and  the  ex- 
cellence of  their  work.  The  course  has  already  begun  to  serve  as  a 
guide  to  other  institutions,  both  in  modifying  existing  courses  and  in 
establishing  new  ones.  As  a  result  of  the  first  year's  experience,  it 
has  been  materially  improved  and  the  work  has  been  extended.  A  con- 
siderable amount  of  new  apparatus  has  been  devised  and  constructed 
in  the  laboratory  for  this  course. 

Professor  Curtis,  who  gave  the  opening  address  of  the  year  on 
"Our  medical  training  in  the  light  of  ancient  error,"  has  been  busily 
engaged  on  his  study  of  the  early  history  of  physiology,  devoting  him- 
self during  the  past  winter  to  the  doctrines  of  Aristotle. 
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Professor  Lee,  who  at  his  own  request  at  the  end  of  the  last  aca- 
demic year  was  largely  released  from  the  didactic  and  administrative 
work  of  the  department,  in  order  to  have  more  opportunity  for  re- 
search, has  devoted  the  year  chiefly  to  a  study  of  muscle  fatigue. 
Among  other  things  he  has  been  able  to  demonstrate  conclusively  that 
the  differences  which  he  had  previously  pointed  out  in  the  modes  of 
fatigue  of  the  muscles  of  cold-blooded  and  warm-blooded  animals 
are  genuine  physiological  differences.  With  Dr.  P.  A.  Levene,  of  the 
Rockefeller  Institute,  he  has  recently  begun  to  deal  with  the  problem 
of  the  existence  of  a  fatigue  toxin  and  antitoxin.  With  Mr.  C.  R. 
Stockhard  and  Mr.  N.  Yatsu  he  is  also  investigating  the  physiological 
peculiarities  of  the  muscle  of  the  diaphragm.  Various  results  of  the 
winter's  work  have  been  presented  before  the  American  Physiological 
Society,  the  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  the  Society  for 
Experimental  Biology  and  Medicine. 

Professor  Burton-Opitz  has  been  extending  his  investigation  of 
the  relation  of  alcohol  to  the  viscosity  of  the  blood;  and  with  Dr. 
Mayer,  of  the  department  of  physiological  chemistry,  has  been  study- 
ing the  physiological  action  of  barium  and  radium.  During  the  sum- 
mer session  of  1904,  Professor  Opitz  conducted  three  courses  in  phys- 
iology, and  he  has  announced  an  additional  course  for  the  coming 
summer.  Dr.  Haven  Emerson  has  devised  a  delicate  form  of  water 
manometer,  and  has  employed  it  in  a  continuation  of  his  investigation 
of  the  intra-abdominal  pressure.  Dr.  N.  W.  Green,  formerly  assist- 
ant demonstrator,  has  been  investigating  the  relative  effects  on  blood 
pressure  of  tracheotomy  and  intubation  of  the  larynx,  with  the  object 
of  perfecting  a  new  and  ready  method  of  maintaining  artificial  respi- 
ration in  human  beings.  His  work  bids  fair  to  result  in  an  important 
advance  over  existing  methods. 

Department  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine. — Professor  Ball  has  re- 
signed as  professor  of  clinical  medicine  and  has  been  made  an  emer- 
itus professor. 

Department  of  Surgery. — During  the  past  year  the  courses  in  sur- 
gery have  been  carried  out  along  the  lines  laid  down  in  the  Quarterly 
last  year,  the  only  new  course  being  one  in  hospital  surgery  at  the  City 
Hospital.  With  the  completion  of  the  Williamsburg  bridge,  the  City 
Hospital  will  be  more  accessible  and  the  course  still  more  valuable. 
Next  year  the  instruction  in  surgery  in  the  second  year  will  commence 
with  the  first  half  of  the  college  year  instead  of  the  second  half,  and 
will  be  carried  out  by  recitations  alone  instead  of  by  lectures  and  reci- 
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tations.  Dr.  William  C.  Clarke  will  have  immediate  charge  of  the 
recitations  in  place  of  Dr.  W.  B.  Coley,  who  is  unable  to  continue 
them.  Dr.  Coley  will,  however,  continue  his  instruction  in  hernia. 
During  the  winter  a  start  has  been  made  in  preparing  material  for  a 
museum  collection  of  gross  surgical  pathology,  to  be  used  as  a  study 
collection  in  connection  with  one  of  normal  anatomy.  Many  valuable 
preparations  have  been  collected  and  are  ready  for  study  purposes  as 
soon  as  museum  facilities  are  afforded.  A  preparation  laboratory 
has  been  fitted  up,  and  Dr.  F.  T.  van  Beuren  is  there  daily  to  receive 
material.  It  is  hoped  that  any  one  having  interesting  surgical  ma- 
terial will  send  it  to  the  College. 

In  the  research  laboratory,  which  has  been  under  the  immediate 
charge  of  Dr.  J.  W.  Draper  Maury,  a  gratifying  amount  of  experi- 
mental work  has  been  done.  This  has  been  performed  in  part  by 
students,  in  part  by  graduate  physicians  not  connected  with  the  med- 
ical school.  Dr.  Maury  has  continued,  under  a  fellowship  grant  from 
the  Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical  Research,  his  investigation  of 
experimental  tetany,  which  was  begun  in  1903- 1904.  His  results  have 
been  touched  upon  in  publications  from  the  laboratory,  but  the  final 
conclusions  remain  to  be  drawn.  He  has  further  elaborated  his  work 
on  gastro-enterostomy  with  the  twine  triangular  stitch.  This  has 
now  passed  the  experimental  stage,  the  method  having  been  adopted 
by  several  surgeons  in  cases  on  the  human  being.  Mr.  J.  B.  Latta 
and  Dr.  Maury  have  devised  a  new  instrument  to  facilitate  certain 
surgical  operations,  which  has  proved  eminently  practical.  It  will  be 
described  with  illustrations  and  notes  concerning  its  use  in  a  future 
issue  of  the  Medical  News.  Dr.  H.  C.  de  V.  Cornwall  and  Dr.  Maury 
have  carried  on  experimental  studies  in  the  use  of  a  new  instrument, 
devised  in  the  form  of  a  snare  by  Dr.  Cornwell,  for  intestinal  end-to- 
end  anastomosis.  The  instrument  has  proved  exceedingly  useful  in 
accomplishing  its  object,  and  an  account  of  it  will  soon  be  ready  for 
publication.  Dr.  C.  G.  Child,  Jr.,  and  Dr.  Maury  have  investigated 
the  uses  of  the  angiotribe  as  an  adjunct  in  end-to-end  anastomosis. 
In  connection  with  observations  made  with  the  aid  of  radiograms  of 
an  oesophageal  diverticulum  in  a  human  being,  Mr.  Robert  Brown  and 
Dr.  Maury  have  been  making  on  the  caecum  an  experimental  study  of 
the  closure  of  diverticula.  An  imbrication  method  for  closing  the 
opening  has  been  successfully  employed,  and  a  report  of  the  experi- 
ments, together  with  that  of  the  X-ray  study  of  the  original  case,  will 
shortly  be  published.     Dr.  Edwin  Beer  and  Mr.  Charles  Eggers  have 
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been   making   interesting   experiments   with    the  Jabouley   button    for 
entero- anastomosis. 

Much  of  the  above  experim.ental  work  has  been  done  by  the  under- 
graduate students,  and  in  every  case  they  have  been  employed  either 
as  assistants  or  as  anaesthetists.  The  regular  laboratory  assistant,  Mr. 
Charles  Eggers,  is  a  second  year  student.  He  has  prepared  all  dress- 
ings, has  assisted  at  every  operation,  and  has  had  charge  of  no  incon- 
siderable part  of  the  experimental  work  and  the  subsequent  treatment 
of  the  cases.  He  has  been  assisted  in  this  by  a  corps  of  other  students. 
The  aseptic  method  has  been  strictly  enforced  in  the  operative  work, 
and  the  result  has  been  an  almost  entire  absence  of  infection.  Only 
a  limited  amount  of  work  has  been  possible  because  of  limited  accom- 
modations and  the  necessity  of  not  interfering  with  the  routine  work 
of  the  students  in  other  departments.  Operative  work  has  been  car- 
ried on  during  the  first  half  of  the  year  three  times  a  week  and  during 
the  second  half  twice  a  week.  It  is  hoped  that  by  next  year  additional 
room  will  be  obtained,  so  that,  in  addition  to  enlarging  the  scope  of  the 
research  work,  a  course  in  experimental  surgery  may  be  given  to  the 
third  year  students  comparable  with  that  given  at  other  medical  schools. 

Faculties  of  Pure  and  Applied  Science 
Department  of  Astronomy.  —  During  the  academic  year  1904-5 
work  has  continued  in  accordance  with  the  policy  explained  fully  in 
the  Quarterly  a  year  ago.  The  departmental  officers  are  the  same 
as  last  year.  Professor  Rees  being  still  prevented  by  serious  illness 
from  resuming  his  active  duty.  During  the  year  Professor  Jacoby 
has  published  "Tables  for  the  reduction  of  astronomical  photographs,'' 
which  appeared  as  No.  23  in  the  series  of  Contributions  from  the  Ob- 
servatory' of  Columbia  University,  and  was  also  presented  in  abstract 
at  the  December  meeting  of  the  Astronomical  and  Astrophysical  Soci- 
ety of  America.  At  the  same  meeting  Professor  Jacoby  also  presented 
a  paper  on  the  "Use  of  the  method  of  least  squares  to  decide  between 
conflicting  hypotheses."  In  addition  to  the  above  publications,  Pro- 
fessor Jacoby  has  passed  for  press  several  signatures  of  the  forth- 
coming large  quarto  volume  which  will  contain  complete  results  of 
the  Rees,  Jacoby  and  Davis  observations  upon  "The  variation  of  lati- 
tude at  New  York  and  the  constant  of  aberration." 

Professor  Poor  has  published  No.  22  in  the  Columbia  Observatory 
series,  entitled  "  Researches  as  to  the  identity  of  the  periodic  comet  of 
1889- 1896- 1 903  (Brooks)  with  the  periodic  comet  of  1770  (Lexell)." 
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This  contribution  to  cometary  theory  has  been  received  with  interest 
by  astronomers  generally;  its  importance  was  emphasized  by  a  re- 
quest from  the  editor  of  the  Astrmiomische  Nadirichten  for  an  ex- 
tended abstract  to  be  printed  in  that  leading  astronomical  periodical. 
Professor  Poor  has  also  half  finished  his  forthcoming  treatise  on  theo- 
retical astronomy,  which  will  be  issued  in  two  volumes  by  the  Colum- 
bia University  Press. 

Dr.  Mitchell  has  been  occupied  with  experimental  work  in  the 
physical  laboratory,  preparatory  to  observing  the  forthcoming  total 
solar  eclipse  next  August  in  Spain.  He  is  to  accompany  the  Naval 
Observatory  eclipse  expedition  in  the  U.  S.  S.  Columbia.  Dr.  Mit- 
chell spent  the  Christmas  vacation  in  Washington,  where  he  continued 
his  former  experiments  on  star-heat  in  Professor  Langley's  laboratory. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  year  has  been  one  of  productive  activity 
on  the  research  side  of  our  work:  the  instruction  side  has  also  pro- 
ceeded satisfactorily.  The  regular  undergraduate  and  graduate 
courses  have  continued  as  usual,  with  the  same  markedly  large  attend- 
ance that  has  characterized  recent  years.  The  only  important  change 
in  courses  has  been  the  revival  of  our  elementary  course  in  celestial 
mechanics,  which  has  not  been  given  since  Dr.  G.  W.  Hill  discontin- 
ued his  work  at  Columbia.  This  revival  has  been  made  possible  by 
our  acquisition  of  Professor  Poor,  who  is  especially  interested  in  this 
subject.  Two  students  have  attended  the  course  throughout  the  year; 
we  hope  it  may  be  repeated  annually  hereafter,  especially  since  the 
departure  of  Professor  Woodward  has  weakened  the  University  on 
the  side  of  theoretical  mechanics. 

Department  of  Botany. — Mr.  Abrams,  fellow  in  botany,  has  been 
making  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  flora  of  the  southern  part  of  Cali- 
fornia not  included  in  the  desert  region.  For  several  years  he  has 
made  extensive  field  studies,  the  last  two  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Botanical  Garden.  The  area  covered  includes  as  much  territory  as 
two  or  three  of  the  New  England  States  and  the  flora  is  especially 
rich  and  diversified.  He  has  already  published  in  book  form  a  de- 
scriptive flora  of  the  vicinity  of  Los  Angeles. 

The  laboratory  work  for  the  course  in  engineering  has  been  under 
Mr.  Ira  D.  Cardiff,  who  came  to  us  from  the  University  of  Chicago. 
More  and  more  the  work  has  taken  on  a  distinctively  practical  trend  and 
this  year  the  greater  part  of  the  work  of  the  course  consisted  of  a 
practical  study  of  the  native  timbers  and  native  trees.  Mr,  Cardiff 
has  met  with  marked  success  in  adapting  this  course  to  the  needs  of 
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the  engineering  students,  and  considering  the  short  time  that  is  allotted 
to  the  subject,  has  given  them  most  valuable  instruction  that  will  serve 
them  later  in  their  practical  engineering  work. 

The  thesis  of  Dr.  Kirkwood  on  the  "  Comparative  embryology  of 
the  Cucurbitaceae  "  forms  an  excellent  piece  of  work  and  is  a  valuable 
contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  early  stages  of  this  important 
group.  It  is  admirably  illustrated  with  heliotype  plates  supplemented 
by  text  figures. 

Professor  Underwood  and  Professor  Lloyd  have  completed  a 
monograph  of  the  tropical  American  species  of  Lycopodium  which  will 
be  published  soon.  This  includes  a  number  of  species  (about  twenty) 
new  to  science,  and  is  based  on  the  extensive  series  that  has  been  col- 
lected by  the  numerous  expeditions  from  the  Botanical  Garden. 

Dr.  C.  C.  Curtis  has  supplemented  the  morphological  materials  of 
the  department  by  extensive  and  valuable  collections,  the  accumu- 
lation of  which  has  taken  the  time  of  two  summer  seasons.  These 
have  been  admirably  arranged  for  purposes  of  instruction  in  fifty-six 
cases,  each  23  by  17  inches,  which  have  been  filled  with  types  repre- 
senting the  entire  range  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Approximately 
one  thousand  species,  illustrating  every  phase  of  the  plant  world  as 
represented  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  are  included.  Where  the 
specimens  exhibited  fail  to  bring  out  the  details  of  structure,  they  are 
supplemented  by  careful  drawings  of  the  details  of  microscopic  struc- 
ture. In  this  way  types  of  the  local  flora  are  placed  before  the  stu- 
dent in  a  synoptical  manner  that  is  of  direct  practical  value  in  giving 
instruction,  and  at  the  same  time  adds  an  attractive  exhibition  feature 
to  the  department.  Beginning  on  the  north  side  of  the  laboratory 
twenty-five  cases  have  been  devoted  to  the  seed-bearing  plants  and  the 
illustrations  include  representatives  of  about  thirty  orders  and  at  least 
three  times  as  many  families.  The  representative  species  are  fewer 
or  more  according  to  the  importance  and  prevalence  of  the  group  in 
the  local  flora.  In  a  similar  manner  the  remaining  cases  are  devoted 
to  the  pteridophytes,  bryophytes,  and  thallophytes,  and  the  entire  col- 
lection is  labeled  in  accordance  with  the  system  already  adopted  for 
the  collection  of  native  trees  and  shrubs,  for  which  a  gold  medal  was 
awarded  the  department  at  St.  Louis.  This  collection  forms  the  most 
valuable  teaching  collection  that  has  ever  been  prepared  in  this  coun- 
try for  department  work.  In  addition  to  the  synoptic  cases  a  large 
museum-case  has  been  arranged  for  the  reception  of  larger  illustrative 
material  that  it  has  hitherto  been  impossible  to  display  and  thus  make 
available  for  the  students'  use. 
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At  the  Botanical  Garden  during  the  year  ending  December,  1904, 
forty-five  graduate  students  were  registered,  the  greater  part  of  whom 
are  also  registered  students  of  the  University. 

Since  January,  1905,  Professor  Lloyd  has  become  the  managing 
editor  of  The  Plant  World,  a.  popular  and  scientific  journal  devoted  to 
botany,  which  will  naturally  emphasize  the  subject  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  teacher  without  going  to  the  extreme  of  a  pedagogical 
publication.  The  numbers  that  have  already  appeared  show  a  high 
standard  of  excellence. 

Professor  Underwood  has  been  elected  delegate  from  the  New 
York  Academy  of  Science  to  the  International  Botanical  Congress,  to 
be  held  in  Vienna,  June  10-18  of  the  present  year.  Professors  Brit- 
ton  and  Underwood  are  also  the  accredited  representatives  of  the  Tor- 
rey  Botanical  Club,  and  Professor  Underwood  is  the  accredited  repre- 
sentative of  the  University,  by  appointment  of  the  President.  They 
will  sail  for  Europe  the  latter  part  of  May. 

Department  of  Organic  Chemistry. — The  department  has  recently 
received  a  number  of  gifts  from  Kuttroff,  Pickhardt  &  Co.,  from  Leer- 
burger  Bros.,  from  Dr.  Hugo  Schweitzer,  and  from  Merck  &  Co.,  all 
of  which  are  gratefully  acknowledged. 

Mr.  Hoffman  has  completed  the  first  part  of  his  work  on  homoan- 
thranilic  nitrile  and  the  quinazolines  obtained  from  it;  and  Dr.  Cham- 
bers has  shown  that  quinazolines  may  be  readily  prepared  from  6- 
nitro-2-aminobenzoic  acid.  The  results  of  these  investigations  were 
presented  to  the  New  York  section  of  the  American  Chemical  Society 
at  a  recent  meeting. 

Dr.  Ralph  G.  Wright  (B.S.  Columbia,  1899;  A.M.  and  Ph.D. 
Basel,  1902),  who  has  been  acting  as  Professor  Bogert's  private  as- 
sistant in  connection  with  certain  special  investigations,  has  been  called 
to  the  professorship  of  chemistry  at  Washington  and  Jeft'erson  College. 

Professor  Bogert  has  lectured  outside  the  University  as  follows : 
"  The  Pandora's  box  of  the  chemist,"  at  Lafayette  College,  November 
19,  1904,  and  at  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  March  24,  1905  ; 
"  Perfumes,  natural  and  artificial,"  before  the  Men's  League  of  the 
Hamilton  Grange  Reformed  Church,  March  17,  1905.  He  has  re- 
cently been  elected  president  of  the  Columbia  chapter  of  the  Sigma  Xi 
Society. 

Department  of  Analytical  Chemistry. — Professor  Miller  has  been 
elected  a  counsellor-at-large  of  the  American  Chemical  Society,  in 
place  of  Dr.  Venable,  who  was  recently  chosen  president  of  the  Society. 
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Drs.  Wells  and  Sherman  have  been  promoted  to  adjunct  professorships 
in  Analytical  Chemistry.  Mr.  M.  J.  Falk  has  been  appointed  assistant 
in  the  quantitative  laboratory  in  place  of  Mr.  F.  V.  D.  Cruser. 

The  following  investigations  have  recently  been  completed  and  the 
results  published :  The  application  of  bismuth  ammonium  molybdate 
to  gravimetric  analysis ;  The  determination  of  ammonia  in  milk ;  A 
study  of  the  methods  for  the  determination  of  formaldehyde;  Influ- 
ence of  atmospheric  oxidation  on  the  analytical  constants  of  fatty  oils 
(second  paper). 

The  following  investigations  are  now  in  progress :  The  detection 
and  determination  of  preservatives  in  milk;  An  analytical  investiga- 
tion of  milk  ash ;  A  study  of  the  osazone  test  for  reducing  sugars ;  The 
investigation  of  autolysis  in  cows'  milk ;  The  detection  of  traces  of 
iodate  in  potassium  iodide;  Some  special  points  in  the  determination 
of  zinc  by  ferrocyanide  titration ;  A  comparison  of  methods  for  the 
separation  of  manganese  and  zinc  by  oxidizing  agents ;  An  improve- 
ment in  the  titration  of  arsenic  and  antimony  by  Weller's  method ;  The 
influence  of  copper  on  the  loss  of  silver  in  cuppellation. 

Department  of  Industrial  Chemistry. — Mr.  Tucker  has  been  ad- 
vanced to  an  adjunct  professorship  in  electrochemistry,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  electrochemical  laboratory  at  Columbia  has  been  made 
possible  by  the  generous  gift  of  $10,000  to  the  University  by  an  anony- 
mous friend.  The  equipment  and  installation  of  this  laboratory  is  now 
being  carried  out  under  the  general  direction  of  Mr.  Tucker.  Rooms 
loi  and  102  Havemeyer  Hall  have  been  assigned  for  this  purpose,  and 
will  provide  the  necessary  space  for  a  suitable  working  laboratory. 
Each  student's  desk  is  to  be  supplied  with  an  ammeter  and  voltmeter 
with  interchangeable  shunts,  thus  enabling  all  the  necessary  measure- 
ments to  be  made  at  will.  A  switch-board  on  each  desk  provides  for 
nearly  all  voltages  from  4  to  115,  and  by  suitable  connections  multiples 
of  these  can  be  obtained.  The  various  currents  necessary  for  the 
electrolysis  of  solutions  and  for  electric  furnace  work  will  be  provided. 
Independent  motors  supply  the  necessary  means  of  stirring  and  agi- 
tating electrolytes.  A  special  table  will  be  provided  for  electro-plating 
on  a  fairly  large  scale,  and  pyrometers  will  form  a  part  of  the  equip- 
ment for  investigations  at  elevated  temperature. 

Mr.  Tucker  has  been  investigating  the  value  of  kryptol  as  a  heat- 
ing material ;  also  the  production  of  ferro  alloys  in  the  electric  fur- 
nace. Other  investigations  under  way  include  the  following:  G.  C. 
Howard,    A   comparison  of  the  heat   conserving  and  heat   resisting 
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powers  of  different  refractory  materials;  H,  J.  W.  Bliss,  Boron  car- 
bide and  compounds  of  boron  as  electrolytes ;  S.  A.  Tucker  and  E. 
Van  Wagenan,  Arc  electrodes;  W.  A.  Doty,  Electrolytic  deposition  of 
nickel  iron  alloys;  J,  B.  Whitney,  Electrolytic  production  of  alkaline 
earth  metals ;  C.  E.  Morrison,  Sanitary  examination  of  the  water  from 
the  swimming  tank  in  the  University  from  a  chemical  and  bacteriolog- 
ical standpoint. 

Department  of  Civil  Engineering. — The  work  in  the  Department 
of  Civil  Engineering  during  the  current  year  has  been  characterized 
by  more  than  usual  activity  in  a  number  of  directions.  Instruction 
has  been  conducted  on  the  usual  lines,  except  that  in  some  subjects 
like  that  of  the  "  Resistance  of  materials "  the  routine  has  been 
changed  so  as  to  reduce  to  some  extent  the  lecture  work  and  to  increase 
correspondingly  the  practical  exercises  in  the  application  of  principles 
and  formulae  to  design  and  similar  problem  work.  Special  efforts 
have  been  made  to  extend  the  courses  in  railroad  engineering  in  accord- 
ance with  the  plans  adopted  for  that  special  purpose  nearly  three  years 
ago.  The  results  have  proved  highly  satisfactory  and  give  substantial 
encouragement  for  their  continuance. 

The  work  of  investigation  along  various  lines  in  the  field  of  engi- 
neering science  has  been  maintained  with  unusual  activity.  These 
investigations  relate  to  the  elasticity  and  resistance  of  the  various  ma- 
terials used  in  engineering,  including  a  variety  of  concrete  mixtures, 
the  elasticity  of  hard  and  soft  steel  wires,  the  strength  of  building 
bricks  suitable  for  deep  tunnel  work  and  other  similar  laboratory  in- 
vestigations. 

Perhaps  the  most  marked  development  in  any  one  subject  is  that 
of  the  more  general  employment  of  a  method  of  influence  lines  in  the 
subject  of  graphic  statics.  This  method  of  treatment  of  stresses  in 
structures  has  become  a  popular  one  in  the  structural  practice  of  engi- 
neers, and  it  is  believed  that  the  work  done  at  Columbia  is  the 
most  advanced,  comprehensive  and  practical  now  given  in  this  coun- 
try. The  gratifying  evidence  of  the  appreciation  of  opportunities  for 
advanced  engineering  study  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  eight  graduate 
students  have  been  taking  work  this  year  in  a  number  of  University 
courses  in  the  department  of  civil  engineering. 

Department  of  Geology. — The  department  has  had  a  very  gratify- 
ing year  with  regard  to  graduate  work,  there  having  been  some  twenty 
candidates  for  the  degrees  of  A.M.  and  Ph.D.  The  courses  in  com- 
parative  geology,   and   in   palasogeography   have   been   specially   well 
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filled.  Adjunct-professor  Grabau  has  been  promoted  to  a  full  pro- 
fessorship. Professors  Kemp  and  Grabau  and  Dr.  Berkey  were  in 
attendance  at  the  meeting  of  the  Geological  Society  of  America  at 
Philadelphia  in  the  holidays  and  all  presented  papers.  Professor 
Kemp  was  elected  one  of  the  councillors  of  the  society,  to  serve  for 
three  years. 

Mr.  David  Hale  Newland,  who  was  fellow  in  geology  1895-96, 
and  who  has  been  for  several  years  on  the  editorial  stafif  of  the  Etigi- 
neering  and  Mining  Journal,  was  appointed  in  December  assistant 
State  Geologist  of  New  York,  having  won  the  appointment  in  a  civil 
service  examination.  Mr.  Newland  will  have  charge  particularly  of 
the  mineral  statistics  and  of  the  work  upon  the  crystalline  rocks.  His 
editorial  experience  upon  the  mineral  industry  especially  qualifies  him 
for  the  latter.  E.  K.  Judd,  '04,  succeeded  Mr.  Newland  on  the  Engi- 
neering and  Mining  Journal. 

Dr.  I.  H.  Ogilvie,  Lecturer  in  Geology  in  Barnard  College,  has 
been  absent  on  leave  during  the  year  and  has  spent  the  time  in  travel 
and  field  work  in  the  West.  Two  of  her  papers  on  glacial  geology  in 
British  Columbia  have  already  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  Geology,  and 
detailed  work  for  others,  not  glacial,  has  been  done  in  California  and 
New  Mexico.  Professor  Kemp  has  lectured  on  "  Ore  deposits,"  by 
invitation,  during  the  spring  before  the  students  of  mining  at  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology  and  at  Lehigh  University. 

The  department  has  received  valuable  gifts  of  specimens  from  W. 
P.  Jenney,  '69  Mines,  and  from  W.  L.  Austin,  Ph.D.  Other  speci- 
mens, including  large  exhibition  pieces  of  ores,  were  donated  by  sev- 
eral friends  of  the  department,  who  secured  them  at  the  close  of  the 
St.  Louis  Exposition.  A  very  valuable  series  of  geological  reports 
has  been  preserved  by  the  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal. 

Department  of  Mechanical  Engineering. — Departmental  work  has 
this  year  been  unusually  active  and  the  experimental  part  of  the  in- 
struction made  much  more  efficient  by  the  cooperation  of  two  new 
assistants,  Mr.  C.  T.  Swart  and  Mr.  H.  L.  Parr,  the  latter  replacing 
Mr.  H.  H.  Higbee,  the  original  appointee. 

All  theses  in  this  Department  are  now  required  to  be  of  the  experi- 
mental research  kind,  conducted  by  the  student  on  his  own  responsi- 
bility. Some  of  the  subjects  are :  The  relative  values  of  alcohol  and 
kerosene  as  fuel  in  internal  combustion  engines,  when  used  both  in 
external  vaporizers  and  hot  ignition  bulbs ;  The  effect  of  inertia 
of  the  valve  and  the  gas  mass  on  the  computation  for  valve  sizes  in 
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air  compressors  and  gas  engines ;  The  effect  of  neutral  dilution  on  heat 
suppression  in  gas  explosions ;  The  losses  in  small  refrigerating  units 
compared  with  large  ones ;  Conditions  effecting  variation  of  gas  qual- 
ity in  suction  gas  producers  and  the  effect  of  such  variation  on  the 
engine. 

In  the  graduate  department  the  investigations  are  as  follows :  On 
the  relation  of  the  free  unbalanced  forces  in  an  engine  to  the  foundation 
weight,  and  On  the  relation  between  the  unbalanced  force  and  the 
period  of  vibration  for  automobile  engines  to  the  natural  period  of  the 
vehicle. 

The  department  has  been  able  to  announce  important  conclusions — 
on  the  theory  of  free  expansion  as  applied  in  the  turbine,  both  gas  and 
steam,  on  the  conditions  for  power  gas  production  from  coal,  on  the 
economy  of  gas  engines  with  different  fuels,  and  finally  on  the  various 
methods  of  teaching  students  mechanical  engineering  through  labora- 
tory work.  Besides  numerous  lectures  before  engineering  societies  in 
various  cities.  Dr.  Lucke  has  introduced  his  book  on  **  Gas  engine 
design,"  which  is  tlie  first  in  the  English  language  on  this  subject. 

The  department  has  received  as  gifts  this  year  a  great  number  of 
blue  prints  of  erected  machinery  and  standard  specifications  to  supple- 
ment the  students'  work  in  power  plant  design.  For  the  same  purpose 
the  students  are  making  regular  weekly  visits  to  the  high  class  and 
varied  plants  in  the  city. 

In  apparatus  there  have  been  received  as  gifts  a  gasoline  boat 
engine,  a  refrigerating  machine  from  the  De  La  Vergne  Machine  Com- 
pany, and  a  complete  unit  from  the  Brunswick  Refrigerating  Company 
for  making  ice  and  for  refrigeration. 

In  the  testing  laboratory  one  of  the  most  important  investigations 
of  the  year  has  been  an  extended  series  of  tests  upon  common  clay 
brick  now  being  used  in  this  city.  The  tests  included  transverse  and 
compressive  stress,  absorption  and  resistance  to  fire  and  freezing.  The 
work  was  done  for  the  City  Bureau  of  Buildings,  and  the  data  has 
been  used  by  the  bureau  as  a  basis  upon  which  to  establish  a  set  of 
specifications  for  the  new  sand-lime  class  of  building  products.  Full 
detail  of  the  work  has  been  published  in  the  technical  press  of  the 
city.  The  study  of  the  merits  of  sand-lime  brick,  also  cement  and 
concrete  building  blocks,  is  becoming  an  important  part  of  the  labora- 
tory routine. 

The  fire  testing  station  on  South  Field  has  been  busy  since  the 
opening  of  pleasant  weather.     Three  tests  have  been  completed  and 
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others  are  in  preparation.  Two  students  have  taken  for  thesis  work  an 
investigation  of  the  fire  resisting  properties  of  stone  concrete. 

Department  of  Metallurgy. — Professor  Howe  has  returned  to  the 
University  from  his  Sabbatical  vacation. 

A  striking  development  of  the  past  few  years  is  the  number  of  dif- 
ferent nationalities  represented  among  the  graduate  and  undergradu- 
ate students  carrying  on  research  work  in  the  department.  Among 
those  for  the  current  year  are :  D.  Saito,  a  Japanese,  graduate  of  the 
Imperial  University  of  Tokio,  who  afterwards  carried  on  post-grad- 
uate work  in  Berlin,  Freiberg,  Delft  and  Aix-la-Chapelle  and  came  to 
this  University  to  study  the  metallography  of  alloys ;  Dr.  Saito  has  re- 
'cently  been  appointed  professor  of  metallurgy  at  the  Imperial  Univer- 
sity of  Kyoto  and,  after  visiting  several  of  the  metallurgical  works  of 
this  country,  will  return  to  his  native  land.  Nicholas  D.  Durdin,  who 
graduated  from  the  St.  Petersburg  University  and  St.  Petersburg  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  and  studied  at  Freiberg  and  at  Charlottenburg, 
has  been  investigating  various  problems  in  connection  with  iron  and 
steel,  with  the  object  of  learning  methods  of  laboratory  study  and 
instruction;  Mr.  Durdin  will  shortly  return  to  Russia,  where  it  is 
expected  that  he  will  receive  an  appointment  of  assistant  professor  of 
metallurgy  at  the  St.  Petersburg  Polytechnical  Institute.  G.  B.  Water- 
house,  who  has  passed  the  intermediate  examination  for  the  bachelor 
of  science  degree,  London  University,  and  carried  on  researches  for 
two  years  at  the  University  College,  Sheffield,  England,  has  been 
investigating  here  some  problems  in  nickel  steel. 

The  personnel  of  the  teaching  staff  of  the  department  has  been 
greatly  strengthened  by  the  appointment  of  Dr.  William  Campbell  to 
be  instructor  in  metallurgy  in  place  of  Mr.  Stoughton,  who  was  pro- 
moted to  be  adjunct  professor  of  metallurgy.  Dr.  Campbell  is  in 
charge  of  all  microscopical  work,  and  laboratory  courses  6  and  6  A, 
and  gives  the  lecture  courses  on  lead,  silver  and  zinc. 

The  department  received  a  gold  medal  for  its  exhibit  at  the  Uni- 
versal Exposition  in  St.  Louis.  Professor  Howe  has  been  elected 
Correspondent  ctranger  of  the  Societe  d' Encottragement  pour  I'lndns- 
trie  nationale. 

About  fifty  lectures  on  non-ferrous  metallurgy  and  thirty  lectures 
on  iron  and  steel  have  been  added  to  the  course  for  metallurgists  only. 
The  new  courses  are  known  as  loi,  103,  104  and  105,  and  are  enlarge- 
ments of  Metallurgy  i,  3,  4  and  5  respectively.  Also  109,  a  new 
course  on  the  constitution  and  structure  of  metals  and  alloys,  covering 
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the  ground  of  Howe's  "  Iron,  steel  and  other  alloys."  The  summer 
schools  of  iron  and  steel  and  of  non-ferrous  metallurgy  have  been 
increased  from  one  week  to  three  weeks  each.  This  increase  affects 
metallurgists  only. 

Professor  Howe  has  been  engaged  in  preparing  volume  ii  of  his 
"  Metallurgy  of  steel,"  and  has  designed  a  double  muffle  furnace  for 
obtaining  high  temperatures,  which  shall  be  uniform  over  an  extended 
space.  Professor  Stoughton  has  been  investigating  the  relations  of 
carbon  and  iron,  the  magnetic  changes  upon  heating  both  carbon  and 
nickel  steels,  and  the  heat  treatment  of  one  of  the  less  common  metals ; 
also  the  making  of  hollow  ingots  and  of  projectiles  by  centrifugal  cast- 
ing. He  has  designed  an  apparatus  for  automatically  quenching  steel 
at  its  magnetic  change  point  and  a  furnace  for  measuring  magnetism 
of  steel  up  to  1000°  C,  and  continues  the  revision  of  the  definitions  in 
the  Century  Dictionary.  Dr.  Campbell  has  continued  his  investiga- 
tions on  some  high  carbon  steels  and  alloy  steels  and  also  upon  the 
microstructure  of  certain  binary  alloys.  He  has  made,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Professor  Kemp,  a  preliminary  examination  of  the  microstruc- 
ture of  some  titaniferous  magnetites.  Dr.  Campbell  holds  the  Barnard 
Fellowship  for  a  second  year  and  has  received  a  grant  from  the  Car- 
negie Institution.  Dr.  Bolles  made  an  extended  trip  during  the  sum- 
mer, studying  the  temperatures  of  industrial  metallurgical  operations. 
During  the  term  Dr.  Bolles  has  continued  this  work,  has  devised  a 
platinum  electric  resistance  furnace,  having  great  latitude  of  treatment, 
and  investigated  several  problems  in  pyrometry  and  microscopy,  be- 
sides preparing  experiments  for  laboratory  work  in  copper,  gold  and 
silver. 

Undergraduate  investigations  are  as  follows :  R.  T.  Williams,  On 
the  rate  of  removal  of  impurities  from  iron  at  different  temperatures; 
F.  C.  Wallower,  The  heat  treatment  of  steel ;  A.  W.  Geiger,  The  cyan- 
iding  of  slimes;  H.  N.  Lawrie,  The  effect  of  bismuth  on  copper;  F. 
Martin,  The  use  of  accelerators  in  cyanide  reduction ;  and  E.  C.  Ste- 
vens, The  solution  of  gold  in  copper  ammonium  cyanide  solutions.  The 
investigations  made  by  graduate  and  special  students  are  as  follows : 
T.  T.  Read,  fellow  in  mining,  On  amalgams ;  M.  F.  Coolbaugh,  The 
microstructure  of  the  copper-zinc  alloys;  G.  C.  Howard,  The  effects 
of  small  amounts  of  impurities  upon  the  structure  of  copper;  C.  H. 
Shamel,  A  new  method  of  regenerating  cyanide  solutions,  and  J.  B. 
Whitney,  Determining  the  melting  points  of  slags  by  a  new  method. 

In  furtherance  of  the  general  scheme  of  having  several  men  work 
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along  the  same  line  on  different  materials,  G.  B.  Waterhouse,  University 
scholar  in  metallurgy,  F.  C.  Wallower,  C.E.,  and  J.  F.  Thompson,  B.S., 
assistant  in  metallurgy,  are  engaged  in  working  on  the  overheating  and 
refining  of  steel.  The  latter  two  are  studying  carbon  steels,  while  the 
former  is  studying  nickel  steels,  of  which  the  department  has  recently 
purchased  a  very  complete  and  valuable  suite. 

During  June,  1904,  the  iron  and  steel  summer  school  spent  six  days 
at  the  works  of  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company  and  allied  works, 
and  the  Central  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  in  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  and 
vicinity.  The  visitors  were  very  courteously  entertained  and  saw 
blast  furnace  smelting,  puddling,  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  steel 
works,  rolling  of  iron  and  steel  in  great  variety  and  very  interesting 
practice  in  finishing.  The  school  was  in  charge  of  Professor  Stough- 
ton  and  Dr.  Bolles. 

The  non-ferrous  summer  school  visited  copper,  lead,  gold  and  silver 
works  in  Colorado  for  six  days  in  July,  under  the  direction  of  Pro- 
fessor Stoughton,  Dr.  Campbell  and  Dr.  Bolles.  Every  opportunity 
for  seeing  the  various  branches  of  non-ferrous  metallurgy  was  most 
courteously  granted  by  all  the  works. 

During  the  Christmas  vacation  metallurgical  visits  were  made  under 
Dr.  Campbell  to  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company's  Plant, 
at  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  and  the  Balbach  Smelting  and  Refining  Com- 
pany's Plant,  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  and,  under  Dr.  Bolles,  to  the  Nichols 
Chemical  Company's  Plant,  at  Laurel  Hill,  N.  Y. 

During  the  Easter  vacation  visits  were  made  under  Professor 
Stoughton  to  the  blast  furnace  plant  of  the  New  Jersey  Zinc  Com- 
pany, and  the  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  works  of  Benjamin  Atha  & 
Company.  Both  of  these  are  in  Newark,  N.  J.  The  Atha  Bessemer 
plant  was  designed  and  erected  by  Professor  Stoughton  some  years 
ago.  The  Bessemer  converter  is  designed  on  a  new  principle  invented 
by  him.  Visits  were  also  made  to  the  Crucible  Steel  Company's  Plant 
at  Harrison,  N.  J.,  the  wrought  iron,  open-hearth  steel  works  and  roll- 
ing mill  plant  of  the  Passaic  Rolling  Mill  Co.,  and  the  iron  foundries 
of  the  J.  L.  Mott  Iron  Works  and  Maher  &  Flockhart. 

Department  of  Mineralogy. — There  has  been  a  careful  revision  of 
the  courses  in  mineralogy  given  in  the  schools  of  applied  science ;  a 
new  course.  Mineralogy  15,  has  been  added  for  chemical  engineers 
and  the  text-books  used  in  Mineralogy  12  and  6  have  been  largely 
rewritten  to  correspond  to  the  changes.  The  course  in  physical  crys- 
tallography has  this  year  been  given  to  chemists  using  as  material 
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chemical  salts,  which  it  was  required  to  crystallize  and  to  determine 
the  geometrical  and  optical  constants  of  the  resulting  crystals. 

The  college  course.  Mineralogy  3,  has  been  further  differentiated 
from  the  courses  in  applied  science,  aiming  rather  at  the  general  rela- 
tions and  characters  of  minerals  and  the  principles  and  laws  of  crystals 
than  at  determination  or  recognition. 

The  only  additions  to  the  equipment  of  the  department  are  one  of 
Professor  Penfield's  models  for  illustrating  crystal  structure  and  a 
considerable  number  of  lantern  slides  made  from  photographs  by  Pro- 
fessor Lacroix,  Dr.  George  P.  Merrill  and  others.  The  museum  has 
received  from  Professor  Lacroix  a  few  rare  species  and  there  has  been 
obtained  by  means  of  a  circular  letter  about  fifteen  lots,  averaging  two 
hundred  pounds  each,  of  economic  minerals  from  localities  now  pro- 
ducing. This  kind  of  material  is  of  great  value  both  in  the  collections 
and  in  the  laboratory  work. 

Aside  from  the  preparation  of  the  two  new  editions  referred  to  and 
certain  encyclopedia  articles,  nothing  has  been  published  by  the  offi- 
cers of  the  department.  Certain  studies  are,  however,  progressing, 
notably  a  nearly  completed  study  by  Dr.  Rogers  on  the  determination 
of  minerals  in  crushed  fragments  by  microscopic,  optical  and  micro- 
chemical  tests. 

Department  of  Physics. — Professor  E.  F.  Nichols  has  been  spending 
the  year  on  leave  of  absence  in  Cambridge,  England,  the  active  center 
of  much  of  the  most  productive  investigation,  theoretical  and  experi- 
mental, in  physics  today.  He  has  devoted  his  time  to  the  preparation 
of  new  lecture  courses  and  planning  of  investigations  to  be  under- 
taken upon  his  return  to  Columbia.  It  is  his  purpose  especially  to 
have  work  undertaken  here  on  certain  problems  of  radiation  in  which 
field  he  has  heretofore  been  very  successful. 

Dr.  F.  L.  Tufts  returned  from  Europe  after  a  year  spent  in  research, 
as  Tyndall  fellow,  in  Gottingen  and  Paris.  The  published  results  of 
his  work  have  been  noted  elsewhere  in  the  Quarterly.  He  has  again 
given  the  lectures  and  had  charge  of  the  instruction  in  Physics  i,  the 
course  required  of  all  Applied  Science  students,  and  together  with  the 
other  instructors  in  this  course,  has  prepared  and  issued  to  the  stu- 
dents a  book  of  problems  to  accompany  the  text-book  (Ames'  "  Theory 
of  physics"),  which  has  well  supplied  a  need  formerly  felt  by  both 
students  and  instructors.  Dr.  Tufts  becomes  adjunct  professor  of 
physics  instead  of  instructor  in  physics.  Dr.  W.  S.  Day,  formerly  lec- 
turer in  physics,  becomes  tutor  in  physics. 
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This  department  has  naturally  been  much  affected  by  the  depart- 
ure from  Columbia  of  Professor  R,  S.  Woodward,  for  the  departments 
of  mechanics  and  physics  have  been  closely  allied.  Although  no  suc- 
cessor to  Professor  Woodward  has  been  chosen,  the  graduate  courses 
in  mathematical  physics  will  be  strengthened  by  the  completion  of  an 
arrangement,  which  has  long  been  considered  desirable,  by  which  it 
will  be  possible  to  invite  each  year  distinguished  foreign  physicists  to 
spend  about  six  weeks  at  Columbia,  each  lecturing  on  the  special  sub- 
ject in  which  he  is  an  authority.  For  the  coming  year  these  non- 
resident lectures  are  Professor  H.  A.  Lorentz,  of  the  University  of 
Ley  den,  Holland,  and  Professor  V,  Bjerknes,  of  the  University  of 
Stockholm,  Sweden. 

Professor  Bjerknes  will  lecture  in  November  and  December  on  the 
subject  which  he  has  made  peculiarly  his  own,  that  of  fields  of  force 
in  fluids  containing  pulsating  or  oscillating  bodies,  and  its  application 
in  developing  a  conception  of  the  ether.  The  fact  that  mechanical 
forces  similar  to  electric  and  magnetic  can  be  produced  in  space  by 
filling  up  that  space  by  an  ideal  fluid  containing  pulsating  spheres  was 
first  pointed  out  by  the  elder  Bjerknes.  His  son,  Professor  V.  Bjerk- 
nes, has  much  extended  this  hydrodynamic  theory,  especially  so  as  to 
include  fields  of  force  produced  in  a  fluid  by  pulsating  and  oscillating 
bodies  of  any  shape.  Some  of  these  results  have  not  been  published 
and  will  be  discussed  for  the  first  time  in  his  Columbia  lectures. 

Professor  Lorentz  is  preeminent  for  his  contributions  to  Maxwell's 
electromagnetic  theory,  particularly  in  determining  the  electric  and 
magnetic  forces  produced  by  moving  electrified  and  magnetized  bodies. 
It  was  he  who  predicted  from  his  extensions  of  electromagnetic  theory 
that  the  spectrum  of  a  gas  would  change  when  the  incandescent  gas  is 
placed  in  a  magnetic  field.  Professor  Zeeman,  acting  on  the  sugges- 
tion of  Professor  Lorentz,  verified  the  prediction  by  experiment. 

Dr.  G.  B.  Pegram  has  since  January  instructed  one  of  the  large 
undergraduate  classes  in  mechanics,  formerly  in  charge  of  Professor 
Woodward,  and  will  hereafter  devote  most  of  his  time  to  mechanics 
and  mathematical  physics.  He  has  recently  been  given  the  grade  of 
instructor.  Dr.  Pegram  will  be  engaged  on  the  U.  S.  Magnetic  Sur- 
vey during  the  summer,  going  as  far  north  as  possible  in  Maine  on 
August  30  to  obtain  observations  during  the  solar  eclipse  of  that  date. 

It  is  becoming  more  and  more  difficult  to  set  a  boundary  between 
the  fields  of  the  departments  of  physics  and  mechanics.  The  impulse 
given  to  experimental  research  by  that  part  of  the  Phoenix  fund  which 
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has  become  available,  the  increasing  need  for  knowledge  of  mathe- 
matical physics,  the  increased  staff  of  the  departments,  and  the  natural 
bent  of  the  members  of  the  staff,  have  all  contributed  to  this  breaking 
down  of  distinctions,  so  that  hereafter  the  two  departments  will  arrange 
their  work  conjointly,  perhaps  as  a  division  of  physics,  attaining  in 
this  way  greater  unity  and  greater  individual  freedom  for  the  members 
of  these  departments. 

The  Physics  Journal  Club,  composed  of  instructors  and  students, 
has  met  weekly  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Tufts,  to  discuss  important 
articles  in  the  current  journals  of  physics,  but  it  has  been  found  neces- 
sary to  supplement  it  by  a  Thursday  evening  reading  club,  of  instruc- 
tors and  advanced  graduate  students,  the  object  of  which  is  to  carry 
on  more  detailed  studies  in  theoretical  physics.  The  chief  subjects 
considered  this  year  have  been  the  electromagnetic  theory  according 
to  Hertz;  and  the  theory  of  fluid  motion,  the  latter  being  taken  up  in 
anticipation  of  the  lectures  of  Professor  Bjerknes  in  the  fall.  Dr. 
Wills  led  the  reading  in  the  first  half-year  and  Professor  Pupin  in  the 
second. 

A  short  account  of  the  researches  that  have  been  completed  during 
the  year  or  carried  to  the  point  of  obtaining  measurements  of  value 
will  serve  to  indicate  the  lines  of  work  in  which  the  department  is 
actively  engaged.  Dr.  Tufts  has  continued  the  work  on  the  conduction 
in  flames  and  the  relation  between  conductivity  and  luminosity,  in 
which  he  was  engaged  last  year.  A  paper  read  before  the  American 
Physical  Society  in  December  gave  his  results  up  to  that  time.  The 
photometrical  measurements  have  been  made  by  Miss  C.  A.  Scott  with 
a  Brace  spectrophotometer.  The  phenomena  of  the  afterglow  in  an 
exhausted  vessel  when  an  electric  discharge  has  taken  place  through 
it  presents  a  problem  which  has  been  attacked  by  Mr.  Trowbridge,  and 
he  has  made  a  very  careful  study  of  some  of  its  features.  Mr.  C.  R. 
Fountain  and  Mr.  F.  C.  Blake  continue  their  work  on  the  field  about 
a  Righi  oscillator,  and  the  resonance  of  systems  of  conductors  in  the 
Hertzian  wave  radiation.  Mr.  A.  H.  Nelson  is  making  a  study  of  the 
magnetic  properties  of  certain  special  carbon  steels,  the  other  physical 
properties  of  which,  in  particular  the  microscopic  structure,  are  being 
investigated  by  Dr.  Campbell  of  the  department  of  metallurgy.  Dr. 
S.  A.  Mitchell  of  the  department  of  astronomy  has  been  preparing  in 
the  Phoenix  laboratories  the  concave  grating  spectrographic  apparatus 
which  he  will  use  when  he  goes  to  Spain  with  the  U.  S.  Naval  Obser- 
vatory eclipse  party.     Mr.  Hendren  has  completed  the  experimental 
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part  of  his  work  on  the  rate  of  recombination  of  gaseous  ions,  and  the 
effect  of  pressure  on  this  rate,  which  will  supplement  the  work  of  Mc- 
Clung  and  Longevin,  although  the  method  is  quite  different.  Dr. 
Pegram  and  Mr.  Webb  are  not  yet  satisfied  with  the  results  they  have 
obtained  for  the  heat  energy  developed  by  the  radioactivity  of  thorium, 
and  will  continue  their  experiments  on  this  subject.  Miss  Isabelle 
Stone,  instructor  in  physics  in  Vassar  College,  has  been  carrying  on 
experiments  on  the  deposition  from  the  kathode  in  a  gas  at  low  pres- 
sure, of  thin  platinum  films,  showing  colored  rings.  She  has  obtained 
valuable  data  and  made  an  advance  towards  an  explanation  of  the 
process  of  deposition  and  the  state  of  aggregation  of  the  platinum  in 
the  films. 

A  number  of  valuable  pieces  of  apparatus  have  been  acquired 
during  the  year  by  purchase  from  the  Phoenix  fund  appropriation  and 
from  the  regular  university  appropriation,  and  through  the  bequest  of 
the  late  Mr.  E.  K.  Adams. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Blake  has  been  reappointed  Tyndall  fellow  and  is  plan- 
ning to  spend  next  winter  abroad.  Mr.  C.  W.  Kanolt  has  been  ap- 
pointed Barnard  fellow,  and  will  spend  the  winter  of  1905-06  in  Ger- 
many, studying  problems  in  physical  chemistry.  Professor  E.  F. 
Nichols  has  been  appointed  fellow  for  1905-06  on  the  "  Ernest  Kemp- 
ton  Adams  fund  for  physical  research." 

Department  of  Zoology. — The  recently  adopted  college  curriculum 
has  rendered  possible  important  changes  and  readjustments  in  the 
courses.  According  to  the  new  system  the  undergraduate  may  obtain 
a  better  grounding  for  his  later  studies,  whether  in  pure  science  or  in 
medicine,  since  he  may  elect  courses  in  zoology  during  each  year  of 
his  undergraduate  work.  Thus  he  may,  if  properly  qualified,  enter  the 
course  in  general  zoology  during  his  freshman  (instead  of  during  his 
junior)  year.  He  may  next  take  intermediate  zoology  (101-102),  and 
a  separate  course  in  embryology  (103).  In  his  junior  year  he  has  still 
three  courses  open  to  him,  one  in  general  biology  (105),  dealing  with 
the  principles  of  biology,  variation,  inheritance  and  evolution,  the  sec- 
ond in  experimental  zoology  (104),  and  the  third  in  cellular  biology 
(106).  Of  the  latter  courses  one  is  entirely  new,  the  others  were  for- 
merly open  only  to  graduates. 

During  the  past  year  the  work  of  the  graduate  laboratory  has  been 
active;  and  the  researches  have  covered  a  wide  field,  including,  e.  g., 
experimental  cytology  (Mr.  Yatsu),  cytology  (Dr.  Dublin  and  Mr. 
Morse),  experimental  zoology  (Messrs.  Morse,  Hines,  Morrill,  Eddy, 
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Whitney  and  Miss  Kupffer),  the  protozoa  (Mr.  Scott  and  Dr.  Jagle), 
vertebrate  embryology  (Messrs.  Osburn,  Stockard  and  Goodale)  and 
palaeontology  (Messrs  Hussakof  and  Meade).  Various  papers  have 
been  read  before  the  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences,  the  Society  for 
Experimental  Biology  and  the  National  Academy.  To  one  of  the 
graduate  students,  Mr.  Naohide  Yatsu,  has  lately  been  awarded  an 
assistantship  in  the  Carnegie  Institution. 

The  department's  interests  at  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History  are  developing  favorably,  especially  on  the  palaeontological  side. 
The  Columbia  room  is  in  constant  use  by  graduate  students.  Under 
the  direction  of  Professor  Osborn,  the  hall  of  the  fossil  mammals  has 
been  materially  enriched  in  study  preparations,  and  a  new  hall,  that  of 
the  fossil  amphibia  and  reptilia,  has  been  opened.  In  the  latter  ap- 
pears a  skeleton  of  the  huge  dinosaur  Brontosaurus.  The  neighboring 
alcove-room  will  contain  the  fossil  fishes,  foremost  among  which  are 
specimens  from  the  Newberry  collection  deposited  by  Columbia  Uni- 
versity.    This  material  is  now  being  installed  by  Professor  Dean. 

The  department  was  especially  fortunate  in  its  lecture  courses  of 
the  present  season.  Professor  William  Morton  Wheeler  of  the  Ameri- 
can Museum  of  Natural  History  gave  eight  lectures  on  the  natural 
history,  and  especially  the  instincts  of  the  social  insects,  bees, 
wasps,  ants  and  termites.  His  subject  was  unusual  in  that  it  pos- 
sessed a  double  interest,  both  popular  and  theoretical ;  it  was  admir- 
ably illustrated  by  projected  photographs  of  the  living  animals.  The 
lectures  will  be  published  as  volume  ix  of  the  Biological  Series,  to 
follow  Professor  Loeb's  book  on  general  physiology,  which  is  now 
nearly  ready  for  the  press.  Another  course  of  lectures,  and  as  beauti- 
fully illustrated,  was  given  at  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory by  Professor  Osborn  on  the  subject  of  the  evolution  of  the  horse. 
These  lectures,  which  will  also  appear  in  book  form,  are  the  outcome 
of  many  years'  explorations. 

Professor  Osborn  has  now  completed  his  monograph  on  the  titan- 
otheres,  and  this  will  appear  as  a  volume  of  the  United  States  Geolog- 
ical Survey.  In  the  meanwhile  he  brings  together  a  volume  on  the 
evolution  of  the  mammalian  molar  teeth,  which  will  form  the  first 
number  of  a  new  series  of  collected  essays  and  researches.  He  has 
also  contributed  a  number  of  popular  palaeontological  articles  to  the 
Century. 

The  present  season  bids  fair  to  be  an  important  one  in  the  matter 
of  field  work.     Professor  Osborn  spent  six  weeks  in  Mexico  studying 
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the  fossil  and  existing  races  of  horses,  making  the  trip  in  company  with 
Professor  J.  Cossar  Ewart,  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  re- 
ceiving special  facilities  for  his  work  from  President  Diaz  and  the 
Governor  of  Chihuahua.  Another  field  excursion  to  the  south  is  made 
by  Mr.  C.  R.  Stockard,  who  is  seeking  in  the  lakes  of  the  lower  Mis- 
sissippi the  development  stages  of  the  ganoid  fish,  Polyodoii,  which 
would  serve,  incidentally,  as  material  for  his  doctor's  dissertation.  In 
field  trips  to  the  west  several  graduate  students  will  take  part,  to  be 
sent  by  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History ;  and  among  others, 
Mr.  Hussakof  will  collect  Devonian  fishes  in  the  classical  localities 
in  Ohio.  Professor  Dean  plans  a  second  trip  to  Japan  and  will  re- 
main for  several  months  at  Misaki,  as  a  guest  of  the  University  of 
Tokyo,  continuing  his  studies  on  the  primitive  fish  fauna  of  this  locality. 
The  other  members  of  the  department  will  take  part  in  the  summer 
work  of  various  laboratories.  Professor  Crampton  will  be  in  charge 
of  the  course  in  embrv^ology  at  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  and  will  there 
carry  on  his  statistical  study  of  variations.  Professor  Morgan  will 
take  a  number  of  his  students  to  the  Woods  Hole  laboratory,  and  will 
there  direct  their  studies  upon  marine  animals,  aiming  especially  to 
determine  in  various  forms  and  under  different  conditions  the  effect  of 
external  agents,  chemical  and  physical,  upon  growth,  regeneration  and 
embryonic  development.  Dr.  McGregor  will  also  be  at  Woods  Hole 
during  the  summer,  occupied  partly  with  the  course  work  of  the  ma- 
rine biological  laboratory  and  partly  with  a  series  of  experiments,  along 
Mendelian  lines,  in  hybridizing  bees.  Messrs,  Osbum  and  Morrill, 
also  at  Woods  Hole,  have  been  given  posts  in  the  U.  S.  Fish  Commis- 
sion laboratory,  and  they  will  continue  the  work  of  the  biological  sur- 
vey of  Buzzard's  Bay  and  Vineyard  Sound,  which  was  inaugurated 
during  the  preceding  summer  by  the  director  of  the  Commission's  Sta- 
tion, Dr.  Sumner,  a  graduate  of  Columbia.  Mr.  Yatsu  will  visit  for 
the  third  time  the  laboratory  at  Harpswell,  Maine ;  he  here  aims  to  con- 
clude his  studies  on  the  egg  of  the  nemertean  Cerebratulus.  Professor 
Calkins  will  spend  the  greater  part  of  the  summer  at  Buffalo  in  the 
laboratory  of  the  New  York  State  Cancer  Hospital ;  as  the  biologist 
of  this  institution  he  will  there  continue  his  studies  on  the  etiology  of 
cancer.  He  will  also  resume  his  experimental  work  upon  the  signifi- 
cance of  conjugation  in  primitive  animal  forms.  Professor  Wilson, 
finally,  will  visit  Woods  Hole  in  the  interest  of  his  cytological  studies, 
and  aims  to  collect  material  for  his  study  of  cytogenesis ;  he  has  dis- 
covered some  puzzling  features  of  the  chromosomes  of  certain  insects, 
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and  will  endeavor  to  interpret  them  in  the  light  of  other  and  possibly- 
more  favorable  forms.  He  will  also  be  engaged  in  the  preparation  of 
a  new  edition  of  his  book  on  the  cell.  His  address  on  the  problem  of 
development,  read  as  retiring  president  of  the  New  York  Academy  of 
Sciences,  has  recently  been  published. 

Faculty  of  Political  Science 

Department  of  History. — During  the  present  academic  year,  Pro- 
fessor Sloane  has  continued  to  serve  as  an  editor  of  the  American  His- 
torical Review — a  duty  more  onerous  than  usual,  owing  to  the  neces- 
sity of  selecting  a  successor  to  Andrew  C.  McLaughlin  as  managing 
editor  and  of  recommending  a  new  director  to  the  bureau  of  historical 
research  in  the  Carnegie  Institution.  Professor  Sloane  also  presided 
at  a  convention  of  the  representatives  of  eight  universities  which  met 
at  the  City  Club  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  committee  to  improve 
the  conditions  of  historical  research  for  American  students  in  London. 

Professor  J.  H.  Robinson  lectured  April  24  at  Vassar  College  on 
Petrarch  and  on  April  25  he  addressed  the  Vassar  Alumna;  History 
Association  upon  the  use  of  extracts  from  the  sources  in  high  school 
instruction. 

Professor  W.  A.  Dunning  has  completed  his  work  on  "  PoUtical 
theories  from  Luther  to  Montesquieu."  The  volume  will  appear  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  year.  He  has  been  elected  a  member  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Historical  Society. 

Dr.  Shepherd  will  devote  the  summer  to  work  in  the  archives  of 
Spain.  The  bureau  of  historical  research  of  the  Carnegie  Institution 
has  commissioned  him  to  prepare  a  report  on  the  materials  in  these 
archives  relating  to  the  history  of  the  United  States.  Dr.  Shepherd's 
place  on  the  faculty  of  the  Summer  Session  will  be  taken  by  Professor 
Walter  L.  Fleming  of  the  University  of  West  Virginia. 

Dr.  Shotwell  has  been  assistant  editor  of  the  Encyclopsedia  Britan- 
nica  during  the  past  year.  He  will  spend  the  coming  year  at  the  Ecole 
des  Chartes  in  Paris,  studying  mediaeval  history.  He  expects  to  re- 
sume his  work  at  Columbia  in  the  autumn  of  1906. 

Drs.  Shepherd,  Shotwell  and  Botsford  have  been  promoted  to  the 
grade  of  adjunct  professor. 

Department  of  Public  Law. — Professor  Munroe  Smith's  address  on 
"  Problems  of  Roman  legal  history,"  delivered  at  the  Congress  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  at  St.  Louis,  has  been  translated  into  German  and  will 
appear  in  the  Civilrechtliche  Studien,  edited  by  Professor  Leonhard 
of  Breslau  University. 
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Professor  Goodnow's  new  book  on  "  The  administrative  law  of 
the  United  States  "  is  soon  to  be  published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
Professor  Goodnow  has  also  completed  a  monograph  on  "  The  activity 
of  cities  in  the  United  States  "  for  the  Verein-  filr  Sozialpolitik  of 
Berlin.  He  is  also  to  read  a  paper  on  "  Municipal  home  rule  "  at  the 
Congress  of  Arts  and  Sciences  to  be  held  during  the  coming  summer 
at  Portland,  Oregon,  in  connection  with  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Expo- 
sition. 

Department  of  Economics  and  Social  Science. — There  has  been  a 
substantial  development  in  this  department  during  the  spring.  Ad- 
junct Professor  Seager  has  been  promoted  to  a  full  professorship. 
A  new  chair  of  economic  history  has  been  created,  and  Dr.  V.  G. 
Simkhovitch  has  been  made  adjunct  professor  of  economic  history. 
Through  the  generous  gift  of  Mr.  Jacob  H.  Schiff,  a  chair  of  social 
economy  has  been  established.  The  first  incumbent  of  this  chair  is 
to  be  Mr.  Devine,  the  executive  head  of  the  Charity  Organization 
Society.  Finally,  Dr.  Alvin  S.  Johnson  has  been  promoted  to  an 
adjunct  professorship  in  economics.  These  changes  have  enabled 
the  department  of  economics  and  social  science  materially  to  in- 
crease its  tender  for  the  coming  year.  There  are  hereafter  to  be 
three  recognized  subjects  of  instruction  and  research,  viz:  (i)  political 
economy  and  finance;  (2)  sociology  and  statistics;  and  (3)  social 
economy.  The  opportunities  ofifered  to  students  of  social  economy  are 
to  be  widened  by  a  close  relation  between  the  School  of  Political  Sci- 
ence and  the  School  of  Philanthropy.  The  creation  of  this  new  school 
has  been  made  possible  by  the  gift  of  Mr.  John  S.  Kennedy,  one  of 
the  Columbia  trustees.  Although  the  School  of  Philanthropy  is  to  be 
conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society,  its 
board  of  managers  includes  a  number  of  members  of  the  faculty  of 
political  science,  viz :  Professors  Seligman,  Giddings  and  Simkhovitch, 
as  well  as  Professor  Devine.  According  to  the  articles  of  agreement 
adopted  by  the  Columbia  Board  of  Trustees,  duly  registered  students 
of  the  School  of  Philanthropy  are  to  be  admitted  to  Columbia  Univer- 
sity on  the  same  terms  as  those  on  which  admission  is  now  granted  to 
students  of  the  Union  and  General  Theological  Seminaries,  and  duly 
registered  students  of  Columbia  University  are  to  be  admitted  to  the 
School  of  Philanthropy  on  similar  terms.  The  significance  of  these 
arrangements  is  made  clear  by  Professor  Devine's  article  in  the  present 
number  of  the  Quarterly. 

Professor  Seligman  addressed  the  meeting  of  the  National  Civic 
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Federation,  at  its  dinner  on  September  25,  on  "  Industrial  liberty  as  an 
economic  concept."  He  also  addressed  the  Economic  Club  of  Boston, 
at  its  banquet  on  April  27,  on  the  subject  of  "  The  taxation  of  land 
values  as  a  source  of  municipal  income."  Professor  Seligman's  book 
on  the  "  Principles  of  economics,"  to  be  published  by  Longmans,  Green 
&  Co.,  is  expected  to  appear  in  the  early  autumn.  Professor  Giddings 
gave  a  course  of  six  lectures  in  February  and  March  at  the  Brooklyn 
Institute  on  "  The  social  evolution  of  the  English-speaking  peoples." 
A  Spanish  translation  of  his  "  Inductive  sociology  "  has  been  published 
at  Madrid.  Professor  Clark  gave  a  course  of  lectures  in  the  autumn 
at  the  Brooklyn  Institute  on  the  subject  of  "  Monopoly."  He  deliv- 
ered the  Henry  Ward  Beecher  lectures  at  Amherst  during  January  and 
February,  and  the  Southworth  lectures  at  Andover  Seminary  in  March, 
dealing  in  both  courses  with  the  same  subject.  Professor  Seager  acted 
as  one  of  the  judges  at  the  Amherst-Bowdoin  debate,  held  at  Amherst 
in  March. 

Among  the  new  numbers  of  the  Series  in  History,  Economics  and 
Public  Law,  edited  by  Professor  Seligman,  are  the  following :  "  Trade 
unions  and  the  law  in  New  York,"  by  George  Gorham  Groat ;  "  Eco- 
nomics of  land  tenure  in  Georgia,"  by  Enoch  Marvin  Banks ;  "  Mistake 
in  contract,"  by  Edwin  C.  McKeag ;  "  Combinations  in  the  mining 
industry :  A  study  of  concentration  in  Lake  Superior  iron  production," 
by  Henry  R.  Mussey,  and  "  The  English  gilds  and  the  government,"  by 
Stella  Kramer. 

Mr.  F.  M.  Davenport's  doctor-dissertation  on  "  Primitive  traits  in 
religious  revivals "  has  been  published  by  the  Macmillan  Company. 
Mr.  L.  W.  Hatch's  doctor-dissertation  on  "  Industrial  arbitration  and 
conciliation  "  has  been  accepted  for  publication  by  the  United  States 
government  and  will  appear  in  the  series  of  bulletins  of  the  department 
of  labor.  Mr.  Royal  Meeker's  doctor-dissertation  on  "  Shipping  sub- 
sidies "  has  been  accepted  for  publication  by  the  American  Economic 
Association,  and  will  appear  during  the  summer. 

Professor  Seligman  will  travel  around  the  world  on  his  Sabbatical  in 
1905-06,  and  contemplates  making  a  study  of  the  economic  aspects  of 
colonial  policy. 

The  Tzventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  the  School 
of  Political  Science  was  celebrated.  May  4,  by  a  dinner  in  honor  of 
Dean  Burgess,  given  by  his  colleagues  of  the  Faculty  of  Political 
Science.  In  extending  to  Professor  Burgess  the  invitation  of  the 
Faculty,  the  committee  wrote,  in  part: 
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The  Faculty  which  you  called  into  being  twenty-five  years  ago,  of 
which  you  have  always  been  the  head,  and  over  which  you  have  pre- 
sided for  fifteen  years  as  its  first  and  only  Dean,  is  unwilling  to  let 
such  an  anniversary  pass  unnoted.  Your  colleagues  desire  to  show  that 
they  appreciate  the  foresight  with  which  the  School  of  Political  Science 
was  planned,  the  ability  with  which  its  growth  has  been  guided,  and 
the  impartiality  with  which  the  interests  of  all  its  departments  have 
been  fostered  and  furthered.  Collectively,  they  wish  to  testify  to  you, 
as  their  leader,  that  loyalty  which  your  own  single-minded  devotion  to 
the  welfare  of  the  school  has  earned.  Individually,  they  wish  to  give 
you  some  outward  and  visible  sign  of  the  personal  affection  which  your 
unvarying  courtesy,  tact  and  kindness  have  awakened  and  continually 
strengthened. 

In  his  letter  of  acceptance,  Professor  Burgess  said,  in  part: 

Your  kind  and  gracious  note  .  .  .  has  touched  me  most  deeply, 
and  I  thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  for  its  expressions  of 
appreciation  and  affection.  The  School  of  Political  Science  has  been 
the  product  of  our  joint  labors.  My  distinction  in  this  work  is,  from 
my  own  point  of  view,  chiefly  chronological,  and  I  certainly  cannot 
feel  that  I  deserve  a  tithe  of  the  credit  which  you  so  generously  accord 
me. 

The  dinner  was  served  in  the  Council  Room  of  the  University  Club. 
The  menu  bore  the  following  inscription : 

A.D.  MDCCCLXXX — A.D.  MCMV 

Q.F.F.Q.  S. 

sub  auspiciis  praesidis 

NICOLAI  MURRAY  BUTLER 

ordo  rerum  politicarum  prudentium 

UNIVERSITATIS  COLUMBIAE 

principi  suo  atque  architect© 

lOHANNI  GUILELMO  BURGESS 

in  domo  sodalitatis  universitatum 

a.d.  IV  nonas  Maias 

cenam  dat. 

President  Butler  acted  as  toastmaster.     In  his  opening  remarks  he 

dwelt  particularly  upon  the  broad  view  of  the  evolution  of  institutions 

which  the  Columbia  College  students  of  his  time  had  received  from 

Professor  Burgess's  historical  lectures,  and  of  the  great  impulse  which 

Professor  Burgess  had  given  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  to 

the  development  of  the  new  Columbia  University.     Professor  Burgess 

gave  an  interesting  and,  in  some  passages,  dramatic  account  of  the 

founding  of  the  school  and  of  its  early  fortunes.    To  President  Low's 

constant  interest  and  support  he  attributed  the  chief  credit  for  the  de- 
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velopment  of  the  school  beyond  the  stage  of  experiment  and  for  its 
rapid  expansion  from  1890  to  1900.  Professors  Munroe  Smith,  SeHg- 
man  and  Sloane  supplemented  the  Dean's  impersonal  history  by  indi- 
cating the  extent  to  which  the  school  was  his  personal  creation  and  its 
character  and  development  the  result  of  his  personal  qualities  and 
efforts.  Mr.  Frederic  Coudert  gave  testimony  to  the  loyalty  of  the 
alumni  and  Mr.  George  L.  Rives,  chairman  of  the  Board,  to  the  appre- 
ciation of  the  Trustees. 

Faculty  of  Philosophy 

Department  of  Comparative  Literature. — Professor  J.  B.  Fletcher 
is  preparing  a  volume  entitled  "  English  pastoral  drama  "  for  the  dra- 
matic section  of  the  new  Belles  Lettres  Series  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.). 
This  book  will  contain  Fletcher's  "  Faithful  shepherdess,"  Jonson's 
"  Sad  Shepherd "  and  Ramsay's  "  Gentle  Shepherd,"  together  with 
introduction  and  notes. 

Professor  J.  E.  Spingarn  has  in  press  "  Critical  essays  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century,"  three  volumes  (Clarendon  Press),  and  the  April 
number  of  Modern  Philology  contains  an  article  by  him  on  the 
"  Sources  of  Ben  Jonson's  Discoveries."  The  Italian  translation  of 
his  "  Literary  criticism  of  the  Renaissance  "  has  just  appeared  with  an 
introduction  by  Benedetto  Croce.  Dr.  Spingarn  will  spend  the  sum- 
mer in  research  work  in  the  Bodleian  and  the  British  Museum. 

Department  of  English. — Messrs.  Houghton,  Mififlin  &  Co.,  of  Bos- 
ton, have  announced  the  publication  of  a  new  series  of  works  on  "  The 
types  of  English  literature  "  under  the  general  editorship  of  Professor 
W.  A.  Neilson.  In  previous  collaborated  histories  of  literature  suc- 
cessive periods  have  been  treated  by  different  writers,  with  the  result 
that  continuity  of  development  has  of  necessity  been  lost  by  the  change 
in  the  point  of  view.  The  present  scheme  aims  to  correct  and  supple- 
ment such  histories  by  devoting  a  volume  to  each  genre,  to  be  dealt 
with  by  a  scholar  who  has  specialized  in  the  particular  field.  It  is 
hoped  that  by  this  means  there  may  be  gained  a  more  complete  and 
organic  treatment  than  has  hitherto  been  attempted  of  the  evolution  of 
the  genres  which  constitute  our  literature. 

The  following  volumes  have  already  been  arranged  for :  "  The  bal- 
lad," by  Professor  F.  B.  Gummere  of  Haverford ;  "The  novel,"  by 
Dr.  Bliss  Perry  of  The  Atlantic  Monthly;  "  Tragedy,"  by  Professor 
A.  H.  Thorndike  of  Northwestern  University  " ;  "  The  lyric,"  by  Pro- 
fessor F.  E.  Schelling  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania ;  "  The  pas- 
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toral,"  by  Professor  J.  B.  Fletcher  of  Columbia ;  "  Saints'  legends,"  by 
Dr.  G.  H.  Geroiild  of  Bryn  Mawr ;  "  The  essay,"  by  Dr.  Ferris  Greens- 
let  of  The  Atlantic  Monthly;  "  Character  writing,"  by  Dr.  C.  N. 
Greenough  of  Harvard ;  "  The  literature  of  roguery,"  by  Professor  F. 
W.  Chandler  of  Brooklyn  Polytechnic ;  "  Fabliau,  novella  and  short 
story,"  by  Professor  W.  M.  Hart  of  the  University  of  California ;  "  The 
masque,"  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Cunlifife  of  McGill  University ;  "  Literary  criti- 
cism," by  Professor  Irving  Babbitt  of  Harvard  " ;  "  Allegory,"  by  the 
general  editor.     Other  volumes  are  being  arranged  for. 

Professor  W.  P.  Trent  has  recently  delivered  several  lectures  at 
Richmond  College  on  the  Thomas  Foundation  and  at  the  Cooper  Union. 
These  lectures  will  appear  soon  in  a  volume  of  the  Columbia  University 
Press  series. 

Dr.  George  P.  Krapp  is  reading  proof  on  his  edition  of  "  Andreas." 
The  book  will  appear  this  summer  in  the  Albion  Series,  which  is  edited 
by  Professor  G.  L.  Kittredge  of  Harvard  and  Professor  J.  W.  Bright 
•of  Johns  Hopkins. 

Charles  Sears  Baldwin,  Ph.D.,  1894,  Columbia,  and  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  rhetoric  in  Yale  University,  is  the  author  of  a  little  volume 
entitled  "  How  to  write."  The  book  is  based  on  the  English  Bible  con- 
sidered as  a  model  of  style  (The  Macmillan  Company). 

Dr.  William  W.  Lawrence,  who  has  been  recommended  to  the  Trus- 
tees for  appointment  as  instructor  in  Old  English,  graduated  from 
Bowdoin  College  in  1898,  studied  at  Leipsic  and  at  Harvard,  and  re- 
ceived his  doctor's  degree  from  Harvard  University  in  1903,  presenting 
as  a  thesis  "  Repetition  in  Anglo-Saxon  poetry  and  its  relation  to  the 
critical  reconstruction  of  Beowulf."  For  the  last  two  years  he  has  been 
associate  professor  of  English  in  the  University  of  Kansas.  He  has 
also  contributed  to  the  Proceedings  of  the  Modern  Language  Asso- 
ciation and  other  journals  several  articles  dealing  mainly  with  problems 
of  authorship  in  Old  English. 

Mr.  William  Belmont  Parker,  for  some  years  assistant  editor  of 
The  Atlantic  Monthly,  will  come  to  Columbia  next  year  as  lecturer  in 
the  department  of  English. 

Miss  Grace  Hubbard,  associate  professor  of  English  in  Smith  Col- 
lege, who  has  been  studying  here  this  year  on  leave  of  absence,  has 
been  appointed  lecturer  in  English  in  Barnard  College  for  1905-06. 
Mr.  Harry  G.  Paul  and  Mr.  Fred  Gates  Fox  will  next  year  be  instruc- 
tors in  English  in  the  University  of  Illinois.  It  is  understood  that  Miss 
Katherine  Jackson  has  been  appointed  instructor  in  English  literature 
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in  Mount  Holyoke  College  and  that  Miss  Elizabeth  A.  Colton  is  to  have 
a  similar  position  at  Wellesley.  Miss  Frances  C.  Berkeley,  A.M.  Co- 
lumbia University,  1904,  who  has  this  year  been  instructor  in  Mount 
Holyoke  College,  is  next  year  to  hold  an  instructorship  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Charles  C.  Ballard,  Mr.  William  B.  Otis  and 
Mr.  Leonidas  W.  Crawford  have  recently  accepted  positions  in  the 
Morris  High  School,  in  the  New  York  High  School  of  Com.merce, 
and  in  the  preparatory  department  of  the  Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute, respectively. 

The  graduate  students  in  the  department  have  issued  four  numbers 
of  the  English  Graduate  Record.  Its  aim  is  "  to  chronicle  all  important 
facts  in  the  life  of  our  little  community,  to  give  summaries  of  lectures, 
discussions  of  special  problems,  notes  of  new  publications  and  of 
scholarly  work  done  in  the  department,"  and  to  bind  together  more 
closely  the  past  and  present  English  graduate  students  of  this  Uni- 
versity. 

Department  of  Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures. — During  the 
academic  year  now  ending  the  department  has  given  41  courses  and 
122  hours  per  week  of  instruction,  distributed  as  follows :  in  Columbia 
College,  12  courses,  43  hours;  in  Barnard  College,  8  courses,  31  hours; 
in  Teachers  College,  4  courses,  14  hours ;  under  the  Faculty  of  Philoso- 
phy, 8  courses,  16  hours;  in  Extension  Teaching,  9  courses,  18  hours. 
Allowing  for  the  repetition  of  certain  courses  under  two  or  more  facul- 
ties, the  actual  number  of  independent  courses  has  been  28.  In  the 
Summer  Session  10  courses  and  11  hours  per  day  of  instruction  were 
given.  The  attendance  has  been  as  follows :  Columbia  College,  359 ; 
Graduate  Schools,  80;  Barnard  College,  211;  Teachers  College,  75; 
total,  725.  Adding  for  the  Summer  Session  174  and  for  Extension 
Courses  107,  the  grand  total  enrolment  for  the  year  is  1,006. 

The  personnel  of  the  teaching  staff  differs  from  that  of  last  year 
only  through  the  return  of  Dr.  Braun,  who  had  been  absent  on  leave, 
and  the  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Heuser,  who,  as  lecturer,  had  assumed  Dr. 
Braun's  work.  In  next  year's  staff  there  will  be  several  changes.  Mr. 
Heuser,  who  has  spent  this  year  in  study  at  the  University  of  Berlin, 
will  return  to  the  department  as  tutor.  Frederick  W.  J.  Heuser  grad- 
uated from  Columbia  College  in  1901  and  took  his  master's  degree  in 
1902.  He  was  University  scholar  in  German,  1901-02;  assistant, 
1902-03 ;  lecturer  in  Barnard  College,  1903-04.  Mr.  Seiberth,  assist- 
ant since  1903,  has  been  appointed  lecturer  in  Barnard  College.  Dr. 
Ernst  Richard,  who  has  given  courses  of  public  lectures  under  the 
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auspices  of  this  department  during  the  past  two  years,  has  been  ap- 
pointed lecturer.  He  will  offer  a  new  course  on  the  history  of  German 
civilization,  to  be  given  two  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year,  open  to 
graduates  and  undergraduates.  This  course  has  been  made  possible 
by  the  generous  provision  of  the  Germanistic  Society,  Miss  Periam, 
assistant  in  Barnard  College  since  1903,  has  been  promoted  to  a  tutor- 
ship. Dr.  R.  Tombo,  Sr.,  a  member  of  this  department  since  1898, 
will  sever  his  connection  at  the  end  of  the  academic  year.  Mr.  Kind, 
Carl  Schurz  fellow  1902-03  and  since  then  assistant,  has  been  appointed 
instructor  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Allen  Wilson  Porterfield,  A.B.  West  Virginia  University,  1899, 
A.M.  1 90 1,  has  been  appointed  Carl  Schurz  fellow  for  1905-06.  Dr. 
H.  W.  Thayer,  University  fellow  in  German,  1901-02,  has  been  ap- 
pointed tutor  in  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Two  public  lecture  courses  have  been  delivered  under  the  auspices 
of  this  department,  one  in  English,  the  other  in  German.  The  former 
was  given  by  Dr.  Ernst  Richard  on  Saturday  mornings  on  the  history 
of  German  civilization.  The  course  consisted  of  twenty  lectures,  begin- 
ning November  10  and  ending  May  6,  and  gave  a  comprehensive  sur- 
vey of  the  subject  from  prehistoric  times  to  the  20th  century.  The 
regular  course  in  German  on  popular  subjects  was  given  by  eleven  lec- 
turers on  Wednesdays  in  January,  February,  March  and  April.  The 
lecturers,  subjects  and  dates  were  as  follows:  January  18,  Louis  Vier- 
eck,  J.U.D.,  Theodore  Roosevelt's  deutsche  Erziehung;  February  i, 
Ernst  Richard,  Ph.D.,  Germanic  department,  Columbia  University,  Die 
Anfange  des  Germanentums ;  February  8,  Julius  Sachs,  Ph.D.,  professor 
of  secondary  education,  Columbia  University,  Die  Reform  des  fremd- 
sprachlichen  Unterrichts  in  Deutschland;  February  15,  John  Baumeis- 
ter,  A.M.,  DeWitt  Clinton  High  School,  Eisenach  und  die  Wartburg; 
March  i,  August  Ulmann,  S.T.D.,  Callisen  School,  Das  Riesengebirge 
und  die  Sage  von  Riibezahl ;  March  8,  Friedrich  Hirth,  Ph.D.,  Dean 
Lung  professor  of  Chinese,  Columbia  University,  Die  Hieroglyphen- 
schrift  der  Chinesen  in  ihrer  Entstehung  und  Entwickelung  zur  Schrift- 
sprache;  March  15,  Gustav  Hinrichs,  department  of  music,  Columbia 
University,  Effekte,  musikalische  und  andere,  beabsichtigte  und  unbeab- 
sichtigte;  March  22,  Georg  von  Skal,  editor  of  the  Staats-Zeitiing, 
Deutsche  Kampfer  fiir  amerikanische  Freiheit;  March  29,  R.  Tombo, 
Sr.,  Ph.D.,  Germanic  department,  Columbia  University,  Friedrich  Schil- 
ler; April  5,  George  Kriehn,  Ph.D.,  Altdeutsche  und  -niederlandische 
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Kunstwerke  im  Metropolitan  Museum ;  April  12,  Henry  Zick,  Ph.D., 
DeWitt  Clinton  High  School,  Der  deutsche  Rhein  in  Wort  und  Bild. 

On  May  9  occurred  the  Schiller  centenary,  at  which  Professor  W. 
H.  Carpenter  delivered  the  oration.  A  full  account  of  the  celebration 
will  appear  in  a  subsequent  number  of  the  Quarterly.  Professor  Car- 
penter represented  Columbia  at  the  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Amer- 
ican Universities  held  at  Baltimore,  January  12,  13,  14.  He  has  been 
reelected  secretary  of  the  University  Council  for  the  current  calendar 
year.  On  May  7,  Professor  Thomas  delivered  an  oration  on  Schiller 
at  the  commemoration  exercises  held  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  He 
was  also  the  principal  speaker  at  a  similar  celebration  at  Indiana  Uni- 
versity, May  10.  Professor  Bagster-Collins  has  published  "  German 
in  secondary  schools,"  embodying  the  results  of  his  investigations  dur- 
ing the  year  which  he  recently  spent  in  Germany  examining  the  system 
of  secondary  instruction.  On  January  28,  Professor  Bagster-Collins 
addressed  the  N.  Y.  Association  of  High  School  Teachers  of  German 
on  "  Some  impressions  of  modern  language  teaching  in  Germany." 
April  1 1  he  spoke  at  Syracuse  University  on  "  Interest  as  a  factor  in 
modern  language  teaching."  Professor  Hervey  has  given  a  course 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Brooklyn  Teachers  Association  weekly 
throughout  the  year.  He  lectured  on  "  Schiller  "  before  the  N.  Y. 
Association  of  High  School  Teachers  of  German,  May  27.  Professor 
R.  Tombo,  Jr.,  has  twice  delivered  a  course  of  five  lectures  on  "  Great 
German  writers  "  in  the  Board  of  Education  series,  at  Wadleigh  High 
School  and  the  Educational  Alliance,  respectively.  In  collaboration 
with  Dr.  R.  Tombo,  Sr.,  he  is  about  to  publish  a  volume  of  selections 
from  ten  German  orators,  entitled  Deutsche  Reden  (D.  C.  Heath  & 
Co.).  Dr.  Remy  lectured  at  Trinity  School,  in  November  last,  on 
"  Germanic  legends  in  the  Wagnerian  opera."  On  the  departure  of 
Professor  Jackson  for  the  Oriental  Congress,  April  i.  Dr.  Remy  as- 
sumed charge  of  his  courses  in  the  science  of  language  and  in  elementary 
and  advanced  Sanskrit.  Dr.  R.  Tombo,  Sr.,  is  president  of  the  N.  Y. 
branch  of  the  Allgemeiner  Deutscher  S prach-V erein.  He  has  delivered 
addresses  on  the  work  of  this  society  before  the  Deutscher  Gesellig- 
Wissenschaftlicher  Verein  and  the  Verein  Deutscher  Lehrer  von  N.  Y. 
und  Unigegend;  before  the  latter  also  an  address  on  "  Die  Unterrichts- 
ausstellung  in  St.  Louis."  Before  the  Verein  Deutscher  Spesiallehrer 
Dr.  Tombo  spoke  on  "  Das  Erziehungssystem  in  England,  Frankreich 
und  Deutschland,"  He  lectured  on  "  Schiller  "  before  the  Literarische 
Gesellschaft  von  Morisania,  and  delivered  the  oration  at  the  Schiller 
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celebration  held  in  Reading,  Pa.,  May  9.  Professor  R.  Tombo,  Jr.,  de- 
livered an  address  on  Schiller  at  the  commemoration  exercises  of  the 
Wadleigh  High  School  on  May  8,  and  one  in  German  on  the  same  sub- 
ject at  Williams  College  on  May  19. 

The  Germanic  Journal  Club  has  held  monthly  meetings  at  the  resi- 
dences of  the  several  members  of  the  department.  These  meetings  have 
been  characterized  by  a  happy  combination  of  profitable  discussion  and 
social  intercourse.  The  Deutscher  Verein  has  had  a  notably  successful 
year.  An  important  event  was  the  entertainment  of  Professor  Karl 
Lamprecht  at  a  Kommers  in  October,  an  account  of  which  has  been 
given  under  Student  Life. 

In  the  Summer  Session  of  1905  eleven  courses  will  be  given  under 
the  auspices  of  this  department  by  Professors  Hervey  and  Tombo,  Dr. 
Remy  and  Mr.  Seiberth.  Professor  Tombo  offers  a  new  course  on 
"  Modern  German  dramatists — Hauptmann  and  Sudermann."  Five  of 
the  eleven  courses  may  be  counted  towards  the  higher  degrees. 

Department  of  Indo-Iranian  Languages. — Professor  Jackson  sailed 
for  Europe  on  April  i,  to  attend  the  International  Congress  of  Orient- 
alists at  Algiers  as  representative  of  the  American  Oriental  Society. 
He  communicated  to  the  Congress  some  of  the  results  of  his  recent 
investigations  in  Persia. — Two  students  of  the  department  read  papers 
at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Oriental  Society  at  Springfield,  Mass., 
April  27-29 ;  Mr.  G.  P.  Quackenbos,  on  "  The  commerce  of  ancient 
Rome  with  India,"  and  Mr.  George  C.  O.  Haas,  on  "  The  Prakrit  text 
of  Rajasekhara's  Viddhasalabhanjika."  Dr.  Yohannan  presented  two 
papers,  entitled  "  Notes  on  some  references  to  Zoroaster  in  Persian," 
and  "  An  Oriental  charm." 

Departments  of  Philosophy  and  Psychology. — Professor  John 
Dewey,  who  was  appointed  professor  of  philosophy  at  the  June  (1904) 
meeting  of  the  Trustees,  has  been  giving  courses  at  the  University  since 
February,  1905. 

Dr.  Sheldon,  who  has  been  connected  with  the  department  since 
1901,  first  as  assistant  and  later  as  tutor,  has  been  appointed  to  one  of 
the  tutorial  assistant  professorships  recently  established  at  Princeton 
University.  Mr.  Frank  G.  Bruner,  assistant  in  psychology,  has  been 
appointed  assistant,  in  charge  of  the  child  study  department  of  the  Chi- 
cago public  school  system.  The  vacancy  has  been  filled  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  F.  A.  Wells,  A.B.  and  A.M.  (Columbia).  Mr.  H.  A. 
Ruger,  last  year  assistant  in  psychology,  has  been  appointed  professor 
of  psychology  at  Colorado  College.     Mr.  H.  G.  Campbell,  A.M.  '02, 
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is  this  year  professor  of  philosophy  and  psychology  at  Morningside 
College,  Sioux  City,  la.  Mr.  A.  R.  Shelander  (A.B.,  Augnstana 
College)  has  been  appointed  fellow  in  philosophy,  and  Mr.  F.  A, 
Wells,  fellow  in  psychology  for  the  coming  year. 

The  following  members  of  the  department  took  part  in  the  Inter- 
national Congress  of  Arts  and  Sciences  which  met  at  St.  Louis  from 
September  19-25,  1904:  Professor  Cattell,  who  gave  the  address  before 
the  division  of  psychology  on  "  The  fundamental  conceptions  and 
methods  of  psychology " ;  Professor  Woodbridge,  who  delivered  an 
address  before  the  section  in  logic  entitled  "  The  field  of  logic  " ;  Dr. 
Sheldon,  who  was  secretary  of  the  section  in  logic ;  Dr.  Montague,  who 
was  secretary  of  the  section  in  philosophy  of  religion  and  who  read  a 
ten-minute  paper  before  the  section  in  metaphysics,  entitled  "  The  phys- 
ical reality  of  secondary  qualities." 

During  the  winter  three  meetings  have  been  held  of  the  section  of 
psychology  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences  and  of  the  New 
York  branch  of  the  American  Psychological  Association,  the  programs 
of  which  have  included  the  following  papers  :  "  The  correlation  between 
motor-strength,  quickness  and  accuracy,"  Dr.  Woodworth ;  "  A  com- 
parison of  the  mental  and  physical  resemblances  of  twins,"  Professor 
Thorndike ;  "  The  nature  of  consciousness,"  Professor  Woodbridge ; 
"  Color  preferences,"  Dr.  Woodworth  and  Mr.  Bruner ;  "  The  relation 
of  intensity  of  sensation  to  attention,"  Mr.  Tsukahara;  "Ideas  and 
temperaments,"  Dr.  Miller ;  "  Relational  theories  of  consciousness,"  Dr. 
Montague ;  "  Racial  differences  in  the  upper  limit  of  audibility," 
Mr.  Bruner ;  "  Perception  of  linguistic  sounds,"  Mr.  Wells ;  "  Mental 
growth  in  deficient  children,"  Dr.  Norsworthy ;  "  Transference  of  prac- 
tice," Mr.  Fracker ;  "  Practice  and  training,"  Professor  Cattell ; 
"  Chance,"  Dr.  Sheldon ;  "  Types  of  monism,"  Dr.  Montague. 

An  editorial  note  in  the  last  number  of  the  Quarterly  on  the  con- 
vocation week  meetings  of  scientific  societies  gave  the  titles  of  thirteen 
papers  presented  by  eleven  members  of  the  department. 

At  the  exercises  held  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  on  October 
28,  1904,  in  commemoration  of  the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
death  of  John  Locke,  Professor  Woodbridge  delivered  an  address  on 
"  The  philosophy  of  Locke."  In  February  and  March,  1905,  he  gave 
a  course  of  six  lectures  before  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences on  representative  modern  philosophers. 

Professor  Thorndike  has  contributed  to  the  Library  of  Philosophy, 
Psychology  and  Scientific  Methods,  edited  by  Professor  Cattell,  a  vol- 
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ume  entitled  "  Mental  and  social  measurements."  There  is  in  press 
for  this  library  a  translation  of  Professor  Wilhelm  Ostwald's  "  Natur- 
philosophie "  by  Professor  Morgan  of  the  department  of  chemistry. 
Professor  Thorndike  is  the  author  of  "  The  elements  of  psychology," 
with  an  introduction  by  Professor  William  James,  just  published  by 
A.  G.  Seiler,  New  York. 

At  the  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Philosophical  Asso- 
ciation, Professor  Dewey  was  elected  president  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Professor  Farrand  resigned  the  secretaryship  of  the  American  Psy- 
chological Association  at  the  recent  Philadelphia  meeting  after  serving 
in  that  office  since  1895.  Mr.  Wm.  Harper  Davis,  instructor  in  Lehigh 
University  and  previously  assistant  in  psychology  here,  was  elected  to 
succeed  him. 

The  St.  Louis  Exposition  awarded  a  grand  prize  to  Columbia  Uni- 
versity for  the  anthropometric  and  psychometric  laboratory,  of  which 
Dr.  Woodworth  was  the  director.  A  special  commemoration  gold 
medal  was  awarded  to  Dr.  Woodworth  and  a  silver  medal  to  Mr. 
Bruner. 

The  valuable  psychological  apparatus  devised  and  constructed  by 
the  late  Ernest  Kempton  Adams,  Jr.,  formerly  a  student  of  the  depart- 
ment, has  been  given  by  his  father  to  the  University.  It  includes  a 
chronoscope  measuring  time  to  a  thousandth  of  a  second  with  attach- 
ment for  the  reaction-time,  an  instrument  for  measuring  the  perception 
of  depth  with  one  and  with  two  eyes,  an  instrument  for  measuring 
the  perception  of  sound,  and  other  psychological  apparatus.  The  ap- 
paratus, which  is  of  the  value  of  several  thousand  dollars,  has  been  set 
up  in  the  psychological  laboratory.  Mr.  Adams  has  also  founded  in 
memory  of  his  son,  Ernest  Kempton  Adams,  Jr.,  a  research  fund  with 
an  endowment  of  $50,000,  psychology  being  expressly  included  in  its 
scope. 

Department  of  Romance  Languages  and  Literatures. — The  series  of 
Thursday  afternoon  French  lectures  came  to  an  end  on  April  27. 
Among  the  lectures  delivered  in  the  latter  part  of  the  college  year  were 
two  by  Monsieur  Rene  Millet,  formerly  resident  general  of  France  in 
Tunis,  on  "  France  in  Algiers  "  and  "  France  in  Tunis." 

Following  the  practice  of  the  Paris  Odeon  Theatre  to  have  classical 
matinees  in  which  the  performance  of  a  dramatic  masterpiece  is  pre- 
ceded by  a  lecture  of  critical  and  educational  character,  Professor  Cohn, 
on  April  15,  delivered  a  lecture  on  Moliere's  "  Misanthrope  "  in  the 
New  Amsterdam  Theatre  just  before  the  performance  of  the  play  by 
Mr.  Richard  Mansfield's  company. 
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Professor  Todd  has  been  elected  a  member  of  the  Hispanic  Society 
of  America,  estabhshed  upon  the  initiative  of  Mr.  Archer  Huntington, 
for  the  promotion  of  Spanish  studies  in  the  United  States.  The  same 
honor  was  conferred  upon  Mr,  Fitz-Gerald,  who  has  also  been  invited 
to  write  an  appreciation  of  Don  Quixote  for  the  tercentenary  celebra- 
tion of  the  Instituto  Internacional,  of  Madrid. 

Mr.  Henry  Bargy  has  been  promoted  from  tutor  to  instructor.  Mr. 
Frederick  C.  Ostrander,  who  was  a  fellow  in  Romance  in  1902-03, 
traveling  fellow  in  1903-04,  and  who  is  now  occupying  a  temporarj^ 
lectureship  in  the  department,  has  just  been  appointed  instructor  in 
Romance  languages  in  Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Dr.  Curtis  Hidden  Page,  who  was  granted  leave  of  absence  from  No- 
vember I,  has  just  returned  from  a  trip  around  the  world. 

Mr.  Fitz-Gerald's  edition  of  Berceo's  "  Vida  de  Santo  Domingo  de 
Silos  "  has  been  included  in  the  program  of  books  to  be  studied  for  the 
examination  known  as  the  Agregation  d'Espagnol  in  France  for 
1905-06.  The  same  book,  and  another  work  by  Mr.  Fitz-Gerald  on 
the  versification  of  the  "  Cuaderna  via  "  are  to  be  used  in  the  course  on 
Spanish  philology  to  be  given  at  the  University  of  Madrid  during  the 
college  year  1905-06. 

The  last  meeting  of  the  Romance  Club  for  the  present  college  year 
took  place  on  Tuesday  evening.  May  9,  at  Professor  Todd's  residence. 
Meetings  have  taken  place  regularly  during  the  year  on  the  second  and 
fourth  Tuesdays  of  the  month. 

On  March  31  and  April  i  the  Socicte  Frangaise  de  VUniversite 
Columbia  and  the  Socicte  Frangaise  de  Barnard  College  gave  jointly 
two  excellent  performances  of  Moliere's  ''  Mcdecin  malgrc  lui." 

The  attendance  on  the  department  during  the  year  has  been  as 
follows :  College  and  Philosophy,  358 ;  Barnard,  148 ;  Teachers  Col- 
lege, 27;  Summer  Session,  98;  Extension,  20;  giving  a  total  enrol- 
ment of  651. 

Department  of  Semitic  Languages. — The  department  started  in  the 
fall  with  a  total  enrolment  of  45  students,  of  whom  40  are  still  in  active 
attendance.  There  are  nine  beginners  in  Hebrew  and  the  unprece- 
dented number  of  eleven  beginners  in  Syriac.  Five  students  have  been 
engaged  in  cuneiform  work  all  winter  (Assyro-Babylonian  and  Sume- 
rian)  and  nine  men  have  followed  Professor  Prince's  work  in  the  ex- 
egesis of  the  Psalter.  Professor  Prince  has  also  given  two  courses  in 
history :  one  in  the  history  of  western  Asia  and  one  in  the  history  and 
development  of  the  exegesis  of  the  Old  Testament.     Two  courses  in 
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Coptic,  one  elementary  and  one  advanced,  have  also  been  given  by  Pro- 
fessor Prince,  and  one  elementary  course  in  Egyptian  hieroglyphics. 
The  following  languages  have  been  actually  taught :  Assyro-Babylonian, 
Sumerian  (cuneiform  texts),  Hebrew  (classical  and  Rabbinical), 
Arabic,  Syriac,  Turkish,  Coptic  and  Ancient  Egyptian.  The  seminar 
has  kept  its  total  enrolment  of  thirteen  men.  The  subjects  of  the 
papers  touched  on  general  Semitics. 

Dr.  William  Popper  leaves  the  Gustav  Gottheil  Lectureship  this 
year,  after  two  years  of  most  efficient  and  faithful  service.  His  suc- 
cessor for  1905-06  will  be  Dr.  Robert  Lau.  It  is  expected  that  Pro- 
fessor Gottheil  will  return  in  October,  1905. 

Fine  Arts 

General. — The  fifth  and  final  series  in  this  year's  course  of  public 
lectures  on  the  fine  arts  came  to  a  close  on  April  3.  This  series  con- 
sisted of  two  lectures  by  Dr.  Adam  Leroy  Jones  of  the  department  of 
philosophy,  whose  subjects  were  "  The  experimental  study  of  esthet- 
ics "  and  "  The  sense  of  beauty."  The  attendance  on  these  lectures  has 
been  fairly  well  maintained  throughout  the  year,  the  attendance  rang- 
ing from  50  to  300,  the  later  lectures  having  been  rather  better  attended 
than  those  of  corresponding  dates  in  previous  years.  Doctor  Jones's 
lectures  followed  a  course  of  six  lectures  by  Professor  Clarence  H. 
Young  upon  the  general  subject  of  "  Attic  sculpture."  These  were 
abundantly  illustrated  with  the  lantern  and  were  well  attended. 

Very  interesting  has  been  the  new  relation  established  between  the 
University  and  the  National  Academy  of  Design,  owing  to  the  partial 
destruction  of  the  Academy  building  on  one  hundred  and  ninth  street 
in  March.  As  is  generally  known,  certain  students  of  the  School  of 
Architecture  have  for  the  past  two  years  been  given  their  instruction 
in  drawing  from  the  antique  and  from  life  at  the  Academy  of  Design, 
thus  establishing  a  link  between  the  Academy  and  the  University. 
Upon  the  destruction  of  the  Academy's  building,  the  University  imme- 
diately offered  to  the  Academy  such  hospitalities  as  were  in  her  power, 
and  a  new  feature  has  since  appeared  in  the  University  life,  in  the 
groups  of  young  men  and  women  whom  one  now  sees  with  palettes  and 
paint-boxes  passing  to  and  fro  among  the  buildings  in  which  their 
classes  have  found  a  temporary  home.  This  has  brought  the  Academy 
pupils  into  a  new  atmosphere,  and  has  inevitably  recalled  to  many  minds 
certain  steps  which  were  taken  a  dozen  years  ago  towards  establishing 
an  affiliation  between  the  two  institutions.     The  discussions  led  to  no 
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result,  and  it  is  of  course  inopportune  to  make  prophecies  regarding 
the  possibihty  of  reviving  the  suggestions  made  at  that  time.  But  it 
may  at  least  be  hoped  that  the  final  destiny  of  the  Academy  will  bring 
it  and  the  University  into  closer  relations,  both  administrative  and 
educational. 

It  is  probable  that  whatever  may  happen  regarding  the  Academy, 
the  prospective  establishment  of  the  faculty  of  fine  arts  in  the  Univer- 
sity will  coincide  pretty  closely  with  the  inauguration  of  the  new 
regime  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  which  must  follow  the  in- 
stallation of  Sir  Caspar  Purdon  Clarke  as  its  director.  The  assurances 
which  have  already  come  from  various  officers  of  the  Museum  to  Trus- 
tees and  officers  of  the  University  make  certain  the  most  cordial  coop- 
eration between  the  two  institutions.  This  prospect  has  filled  the  vari- 
ous instructors  in  the  departments  dealing  with  archaeology  and  the  fine 
arts  with  the  most  pleasing  anticipations. 

School  of  Architecture. — During  the  second  semester,  four  lectures 
were  given  to  the  students  of  the  school  of  architecture  by  architects 
in  active  practice,  who  spoke  to  the  students  on  matters  connected  with 
the  more  practical  aspects  of  the  profession.  On  February  28,  Mr.  J. 
Monroe  Hewlett  (class  of  1890)  gave  an  admirable  talk  upon  "  Funda- 
mental principles  of  professional  ethics."  Two  weeks  later,  Mr.  Rob- 
ert W.  Gibson,  architect  of  All  Saints  Cathedral  at  Albany,  lectured 
on  "  Elements  of  success  in  practical  professional  life,"  illustrating  his 
lecture  with  many  anecdotes  derived  from  his  own  varied  experience. 
On  March  28,  Mr.  Grosvenor  Atterbury  lectured  on  "  The  administra- 
tion of  the  office,"  treating  practically  of  printed  forms  and  their  use 
and  the  routine  of  each  particular  job  in  passing  through  the  office. 
April  4,  Mr.  William  Martin  Aiken,  formerly  supervising  architect  of 
the  United  States  Treasury,  explained  to  the  students  the  organization 
and  workings  of  the  so-called  Government  Architect's  Office  at  Wash- 
ington, tracing  its  development  from  small  beginnings  and  discussing 
the  value  of  its  work  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  conducted.  At  the 
time  of  writing,  it  is  expected  that  Mr.  Hornbostel,  of  the  class  of  1891, 
will  lecture  to  the  students  on  "  Qualitative  engineering."  The  cordial 
response  of  members  of  the  profession  to  invitations  to  lecture  to  the 
students  is  exceedingly  gratifying  and  deserves  the  warmest  praise. 
The  contact  with  the  practical  aspects  of  architecture  which  these  lec- 
tures afford  the  students  is  highly  appreciated. 

Letters  have  been  sent  by  Professor  Hamlin  to  the  committee  on 
education  of  the  Society  of  Columbia  University  Architects,  setting 
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forth  with  considerable  detail  the  needs  of  the  school.  It  is  hoped 
that  through  the  publication  and  circulation  of  these  letters,  the  needs 
of  the  school  may  be  quite  generally  spread  abroad.  Besides  the  press- 
ing need  of  renewal  in  many  parts  of  the  equipment  of  the  school,  which 
has  depreciated  noticeably  within  the  past  few  years,  there  are  other 
equally  pressing  and  more  fundamental  needs,  chief  among  which  are 
a  new  building  and  the  endowment  of  a  number  of  professorships. 
Half  a  million  dollars  was  given  to  the  school  of  architecture  of  Har- 
vard University  by  a  single  individual.  In  this  metropolis  of  the  west- 
ern world  and  this  center  of  architectural  activity,  it  seems  as  though 
it  would  not  be  quixotic  to  hope  for  similar  benefactions  for  this  school. 

The  collection  of  lantern-slides  of  the  school,  amounting  to  over 
9,000  pieces,  is  being  gradually  purged  of  duplicates  and  of  illustra- 
tions not  needed  for  instruction — most  of  them  having  been  acquired 
in  the  purchase  at  low  cost  of  entire  collections,  in  which  was  much 
superfluous  material.  By  the  sale  and  exchange  of  this  useless  mate- 
rial, it  has  been  possible  to  add  some  200  new  slides  to  the  collection  in 
departments  which  were  noticeably  incomplete.  It  is  hoped  that  before 
next  fall  the  whole  collection  will  have  been  rearranged  and  relabeled 
on  a  new  basis.  Among  the  recent  additions  are  to  be  counted  25  slides 
illustrative  of  "New  art"  (L'art  noiivean),  presented  by  the  Archi- 
tectural League  of  New  York. 

The  prospective  establishment  by  the  University  of  down-town 
draughting-rooms  or  studios  for  the  classes  in  architecture,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Charles  F.  McKim  and  Mr.  Thomas  Hastings ;  the  ex- 
tension to  advanced  students  of  the  privilege  of  registration  not  only  in 
these  draughting-rooms,  but  in  those  maintained  by  Mr.  H.  F.  Horn- 
bostel,  Mr.  Donn  Barber  and  Messrs.  Blair  and  Van  Pelt ;  the  final 
abolition  of  the  four  years'  period  as  the  official  duration  of  the  course 
for  the  degree ;  and  the  establishment  of  a  new  course  leading  to  a  cer- 
tificate" in  architecture,  all  of  which  provisions  go  into  effect  next  year, 
have  made  necessary  the  preparation  of  an  entirely  new  bulletin  of  in- 
formation for  this  school.  Meanwhile  there  has  been  prepared  a  some- 
what less  formal  circular,  reciting  these  measures  and  explaining  the 
organization  and  methods  of  the  school,  under  the  title  of  "  The  new 
program  of  studies."  A  large  edition  of  this  has  been  printed,  and 
is  to  be  widely  distributed  throughout  the  country,  for  the  purpose  of 
stimulating  interest  in  and  answering  preliminary  inquiries  regarding 
the  school. 

The  students  in  Mr.  C.  P.  Warren's  classes  in  "  Specifications  and 
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building  materials  "  were  recently,  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Goetze, 
superintendent  of  buildings  and  grounds,  conducted  by  Mr.  Warren 
over  the  buildings  now  in  course  of  erection  for  the  University.  These 
afford  a  valuable  object-lesson  in  modern  methods  of  fire-proof  con- 
struction, both  in  masonry  and  steel,  and  the  opportunity  to  visit  and 
inspect  them  was  highly  appreciated.  On  Saturday,  April  15,  by  invi- 
tation of  Mr.  Cass  Gilbert,  architect  of  the  Custom  House,  they  were 
shown  all  the  drawings  for  that  building  in  Mr.  Gilbert's  office,  and 
were  then  taken  to  visit  the  building  under  construction.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  important  buildings  now  under  erection  in  the  country,  and 
the  visit  was  therefore  most  instructive.  Other  visits,  to  foundries, 
terra-cotta  works  and  buildings  in  process  of  erection,  are  planned  for 
the  remaining  weeks  of  the  term. 

Professor  Hamlin  lectured  on  March  i  at  the  Rhode  Island  School 
of  Design  in  Providence  on  "  The  neiv  art  movement."  He  is  conduct- 
ing the  competition  now  in  progress  for  the  design  of  the  proposed  new 
recitation  hall  at  Princeton  University  to  be  known  as  McCosh  Hall. 

Mr.  G.  T.  Snelling,  instructor  in  architectural  engineering,  has  been 
appointed  chief  examiner  in  architecture  to  the  Municipal  Civil  Service 
Commission. 

By  recent  action  of  the  Trustees,  the  administration  of  the  Columbia 
fellowships  and  McKim  fellowships  in  architecture  has  been  materially 
changed.  The  Columbia  fellowship,  heretofore  a  biennial  prize  devoted 
to  foreign  travel  and  study,  will  hereafter  be  awarded  annually  as  a 
prize  for  graduates  of  not  over  three  years'  standing,  the  winner  to 
devote  its  income  ($520)  to  advanced  studies  in  design  in  one  of  the 
University  draughting  rooms  or  ateliers.  The  two  McKim  fellowships 
awarded  every  other  year  have  been  exchanged  for  a  single  fellowship 
awarded  each  year,  open  to  graduates  of  not  over  six  years'  standing. 
It  will  no  longer  be  open  to  graduates  resident  abroad.  The  winner 
will  be  required,  as  heretofore,  to  spend  a  year  in  foreign  study  and 
travel.  This  year,  in  recognition  of  the  distinguished  services  of  the 
founder,  Mr.  Charles  F.  McKim,  in  the  establishment  of  the  American 
Academy  at  Rome  and  in  the  promotion  of  classical  studies  in  archi- 
tecture, the  McKim  fellow  will  be  required  to  spend  the  greater  part 
of  this  year  in  study  at  the  American  Academy  in  Rome.  At  this 
writing,  the  program  for  the  competition  for  this  scholarship  is  being 
printed.  The  final  award  will  be  made  early  in  June  by  a  committee 
consisting  of  Mr.  Thomas  Hastings,  Mr.  W.  A.  Delano,  Mr.  H.  F. 
Hornbostel,  Mr.  Donn  Barber,  Mr.  John  Van  Pelt,  and  two  members 
to  be  elected  by  the  competitors. 
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Department  of  Music. — Professor  Riibner  has  twice  played  the 
Grieg  concerto  for  pianoforte  during  the  past  term — in  February,  with 
the  Washington  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  in  March,  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra.  At  the  former  concert,  his  symphonic  poem, 
"  Peace,  war  and  victory,"  was  played.  In  April,  at  a  concert  given  in 
New  York,  he  played  the  pianoforte  part  of  his  own  trio  and  the  accom- 
paniments to  six  of  his  own  songs. 

Professor  McWhood  recently  attended  two  conferences  of  professors 
of  music,  as  the  representative  of  the  University — one  at  Smith  College, 
in  March,  and  one  in  Boston,  in  April.  Important  action  was  taken  at 
these  conferences,  in  connection  with  the  matter  of  college-entrance 
credits  in  music. 

On  May  lo,  a  concert,  consisting  entirely  of  compositions  by  stu- 
dents in  the  department  of  music,  was  given  at  the  University.  On 
May  17  the  University  chorus  gave  its  second  concert  in  the  gym- 
nasium. At  this  concert  Professor  Riibner's  new  festival  cantata  was 
rendered,  with  the  accompaniment  of  the  University  orchestra. 

The  University  orchestra  has  had  a  busy  year.  In  addition  to  play- 
ing at  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  celebration,  and  giving 
its  three  regular  concerts  (the  last  one  at  Mendelssohn  Hall,  on  May 
4),  it  assisted  at  the  Sophomore  Show,  the  Varsity  Show,  the  Schiller- 
feier,  and  the  second  concert  of  the  University  chorus,  and  gave  two 
concerts  outside  the  University. 

Barnard  College 

Department  of  Classical  Philology. — Professor  Knapp  delivered  at 
Ann  Arbor,  on  March  30,  before  the  classical  conference  held  in  con- 
nection with  the  annual  session  of  the  Michigan  Schoolmasters'  Asso- 
ciation, an  address  on  "  Some  points  in  the  literary  study  of  Virgil." 
The  address  will  be  published  in  the  June  number  of  the  School  Re- 
view. Professor  Knapp  has  also  recently  addressed  the  Classical  Club 
of  Columbia  University  on  "  Certain  recent  works  on  the  topography 
of  ancient  Rome."  The  most  important  parts  of  this  address  are  to 
be  published  during  the  course  of  the  year. 

Miss  Gertrude  M.  Hirst,  Ph.D.,  at  present  tutor  in  classical  philol- 
ogy, has  been  appointed  instructor  for  the  next  academic  year.  Miss 
Lillie  M.  Lawrence,  who  holds  a  diploma  from  the  State  Normal  School 
at  Framinghan,  Mass.,  and  who  was  for  some  years  assistant  in  the 
Bridgewater  (Mass.)  High  School,  has  been  appointed  assistant  in 
classical  philology  for  the  next  academic  year.  Miss  Lawrence  is  a 
candidate  for  the  degree  of  B.S.  at  the  Teachers  College. 
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Teachers  College 

The  number  of  students  at  Teachers  College  during  the  present  year 
has  been  934.  In  the  Horace  Mann  and  Speyer  Schools  there  have 
been  1,150  pupils.  About  1,200  extension  students  have  come  to  the 
College  for  work,  making  thus  a  total  of  over  3,200  persons  receiving 
instruction  under  the  auspices  of  Teachers  College,  There  has  been 
an  increase  particularly  in  the  departments  of  domestic  science,  fine  arts 
and  physical  education.  The  whole  body  of  students  represents  forty 
states,  there  being  an  especial  increase  from  the  Middle  West.  Forty- 
three  per  cent,  of  the  students  are  graduates  of  105  other  col- 
leges, the  institutions  outside  of  New  York  most  largely  represented 
being  Vassar,  Smith,  Mt.  Holyoke,  Leland  Stanford  and  Harvard,  in 
the  order  named.  Over  one  hundred  students  have  been  candidates  for 
the  Master's  and  Doctor's  degrees  with  a  major  subject  in  education. 
Education  has  been  chosen  as  a  minor  subject  by  224  of  the  782  gradu- 
ate students  of  the  University. 

The  College  Appointment  Committee  has  recommended  for  posi- 
tions during  the  year  288  graduates.  1,009  requests  for  teachers  were 
received. 

The  undergraduate  program  of  studies  has  been  changed  to  pro- 
vide out  of  several  but  a  single  professional  curriculum,  to  include 
fundamental  courses,  required  of  all  students ;  a  major  subject  in  any 
department  of  the  College ;  and  a  sufficient  number  of  elective  courses 
to  make  up  the  amount  of  work  required  for  the  degree  and  the  diploma. 

The  Frederick  Ferris  Thompson  Physical  Education  Building, 
erected  at  a  cost  of  $400,000,  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Frederick  Ferris  Thomp- 
son, a  Trustee  of  the  College,  in  memory  of  Mr.  Thompson,  a  former 
Trustee  and  founder  of  the  general  loan  fund,  was  opened  in  Novem- 
ber. During  the  absence  of  Professor  Wood,  on  account  of  ill-health, 
the  department  has  been  efficiently  directed  by  Adjunct  Professor  Mey- 
lan,  with  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Skarstrom,  of  Columbia,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  Miss  Crawford,  supervisor  of  the  elementary  school  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  in  addition  to  the  regular  staff. 

Other  members  of  the  Faculty  on  leave  of  absence  are :  Professor 
Runyan,  of  the  department  of  kindergarten;  Professor  McMurry,  of 
the  department  of  elementary  education,  and  Professor  Rouillion,  of  the 
department  of  manual  training,  during  the  latter  half  of  the  year;  and 
Professor  Dutton,  of  the  department  of  school  administration,  during 
the  last  third  of  the  year. 

Professor  Smith,  of  the  department  of  mathematics,  has  made  avail- 
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able  for  the  use  of  students  his  private  mathematical  library  of  4,000 
volumes  and  6,000  pamphlets,  and  his  unique  collection  of  2,000  manu- 
scripts and  1,100  portraits  of  mathematicians.  Selections  from  the  last 
have  been  reproduced  for  use  in  other  institutions. 

The  department  of  Latin  has  added  to  its  equipment  a  large  col- 
lection of  models  illustrative  of  classical  architecture,  industry  and 
culture. 

The  department  of  domestic  art,  in  connection  with  its  study  of  tex- 
tiles not  made  in  America,  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  their  manu- 
facture here,  held  an  exhibit  of  cotton,  linen  and  silk  raw  materials, 
fabrics  and  decorations,  collected  during  the  past  year  by  the  director 
of  the  department  in  France,  Belgium,  Switzerland  and  Italy. 

The  average  pass  marks  of  the  candidates  in  the  examinations  of 
the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  were  exceeded  by  83  per  cent, 
of  the  applicants  from  the  Horace  Mann  School. 

The  Speyer  School  has  conducted  in  connection  with  its  neighbor- 
hood work  some  seventy  afternoon  and  evening  clubs  and  classes  for 
members  of  the  pupils'  families. 

For  the  third  year  a  Sunday  school  was  conducted  at  the  College, 
unofficially,  by  officers  of  Teachers  College  and  the  New  York  Training 
School  for  Teachers,  as  an  experiment  in  improving  Sunday  school 
instruction.  The  program  of  studies  was  arranged  by  officers  of 
Teachers  College,  Union  Theological  Seminary  and  the  New  York  City 
Board  of  Education.  The  regular  equipment  of  the  College  was  used, 
and  the  instruction  was  given  by  trained  teachers,  who  were  paid  for 
their  services  from  the  proceeds  of  the  pupils'  tuition  fees. 

The  Trustees  have  made  public  the  special  need  for  endowment  for 
scholarships,  fellowships,  lectureships,  instructorships  and  professor- 
ships; for  the  Library,  the  Museum,  the  department  of  physical  educa- 
tion and  the  Speyer  School,  and  for  a  special  building  and  endowment 
of  the  departments  of  domestic  art  and  domestic  science.  The  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Superintendents  of  Training  Schools  for  Nurses  has 
made  an  appeal  for  endowment  of  its  course  of  studies  conducted  at 
Teachers  College  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  nurses  to  become  teach- 
ers and  officers  of  training  schools  for  nurses. 

The  Trustees  have  provided  for  the  retirement,  on  half-pay,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-five,  of  professors  who  have  been  at  least  fifteen  years  in 
the  service  of  the  College. 

Special  gifts  have  been  made  during  the  year  to  the  departments  of 
domestic  art,  Kindergarten  and  manual  training,  to  the  Library  and  to 
the  Museum. 
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The  Educational  Museum  has  held  during  the  year  special  exhibits 
of  illustrative  materials  used  in  the  public  kindergartens  of  New  York 
and  of  Louisville,  Ky, ;  of  primitive  implements,  illustrating  the  study 
of  anthropology;  models  illustrating  past  and  present  costumes  of  dif- 
ferent nations ;  objects  of  oriental  art  and  industry,  collected  last  year 
in  the  Orient  by  Professors  Richards  and  Dow;  and  text-books  and 
helps  for  the  teaching  of  German.  A  religious  education  exhibit,  with 
conferences  on  religious  education,  led  by  prominent  clergymen  and 
educators,  proved  of  such  public  interest  that  an  interdenominational 
committee  was  appointed  to  arrange  for  its  annual  repetition.  The 
Museum  has  been  enabled,  by  special  gifts,  to  add  to  its  permanent  col- 
lections French,  German,  Japanese,  Cuban  and  Philippine  exhibits  from 
the  St.  Louis  Exposition,  and  certain  selections  from  the  temporary 
religious  education  exhibit. 

The  exhibit  of  the  College  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  was  awarded 
a  gold  medal. 

Free  public  lectures  on  contemporary  problems  in  education  have 
been  given  weekly  throughout  the  year  to  large  audiences  by  Dean  Rus- 
sell, professors  of  the  College,  and  such  visiting  speakers  as  Dr.  Hervey, 
of  the  New  York  Board  of  Education ;  Dr.  Buttrick,  of  the  General 
Education  Board;  and  Professor  Liberty  H.  Bailey,  of  Cornell.  Free 
public  lectures  on  Kindergarten  teaching,  arranged  by  a  Kindergarten 
council,  representing  Teachers  College,  the  New  York  Kindergarten 
Association  and  the  Froebel  League,  have  been  given  by  Miss  Laura 
Fisher,  director  of  the  Boston  Kindergartens ;  Miss  Hill,  director  of 
Louisville  Kindergartens ;  and  Miss  Susan  Blow,  to  audiences  that 
filled  the  largest  auditorium  at  the  disposal  of  the  University. 

The  department  of  music  has  provided  a  series  of  free  public  lec- 
tures, recitals  and  concerts. 

The  College  has  issued,  in  connection  with  its  publication  of  the 
Teachers  College  Record,  monographs  on  Kindergarten  education,  edu- 
cational psychology  and  school  hygiene.  The  list  of  periodicals  issued 
under  the  direction  of  officers  of  the  College  has  been  increased  by  The 
Journal  of  Geography,  edited  by  Professor  Dodge;  The  Plant  World, 
the  official  organ  of  the  Wild  Flower  Preservation  Society,  edited  by 
Professor  Lloyd;  and  The  Nature  Study  Reviezv,  edited  by  Professor 
Bigelow. 

Academic  meetings  have  been  held  at  the  College  by  the  New  York 
State  Music  Teachers  Association,  the  New  York  Library  Club,  the 
Association  of  Teachers  of  Mathematics  of  the  Middle  States  and  Marv- 
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land,  the  American  Physical  Education  Association,  the  Society  for 
Research  in  Physical  Education,  and  the  Music  Teachers  National 
Association. 

Among  the  general  educational  services  performed  during  the  year 
by  officers  of  the  College  have  been :  Dean  Russell,  membership  in  the 
State  Department  of  Education  Committee  for  outlining  a  course  for 
the  training  of  teachers ;  Professor  Dodge,  secretary  of  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Sciences;  Professor  Richards,  president  of  the  School 
Crafts  Club;  Professor  Smith,  chairman  of  the  mathematical  commit- 
tee of  the  Associated  Principals  of  New  York ;  Professor  Castle,  secre- 
tary of  the  Association  of  History  Teachers  of  the  Middle  States  and 
Maryland ;  Professor  Sachs,  committeeman  of  the  American  Historical 
Association  for  planning  a  course  in  history  for  schools;  Professor 
Lloyd,  secretary  of  the  botanical  section  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  and  recipient  of  a  grant  from  the  Car- 
negie Institution  for  continuing  his  researches  in  desert  plant  life,  inau- 
gurated last  year  under  the  auspices  of  the  Botanical  Society  of  Amer- 
ica ;  Professor  Farnsworth,  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Music  Teachers  National  Association;  Professor  Rouillion,  president 
of  the  Eastern  Manual  Training  Association,  and  chief  inspector  of 
Technical  Education  for  Ireland;  Professor  Bigelow,  chairman  of  the 
American  Society  of  zoologists'  committee  to  outline  a  College  entrance 
requirement  in  zoology ;  Professor  Meylan,  president  of  the  Society  of 
College  Gymnasium  Directors  and  secretary  to  the  American  Physical 
Educational  Association;  Mr.  Prettyman,  president  of  the  New  York 
City  Head  Masters  Association ;  Dr.  Hodge,  chairman  of  the  exhibition 
committee  of  the  Religious  Education  Association. 

Many  addresses  have  been  delivered,  among  them  those  by  Dean 
Russell,  before  the  State  University  Convocation,  the  Society  of  College 
Teachers  of  Education,  the  Southern  Educational  Conference,  the  In- 
ternational Kindergarten  Union,  and  the  Head  Masters  Association; 
Professor  Woodhull,  before  the  Eastern  Association  of  Physics  Teach- 
€rs ;  Professor  Monroe,  before  the  Association  of  History  Teachers  and 
the  Head  Masters  Association ;  Professor  Woolman,  before  the  Federa- 
tion of  Women's  Clubs ;  Professor  Sachs,  before  the  Association  of  Col- 
leges and  Preparatory  Schools,  the  Association  of  Academic  Principals 
and  the  Association  of  History  Teachers  of  the  Middle  States ;  Pro- 
fessor Thorndike,  before  the  Society  of  College  Teachers  of  Education ; 
Professor  Farnsworth,  before  the  New  York  State  Teachers  Associa- 
tion; Professor  Llovd,  before  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
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vancement  of  Science;  Professor  Bigelow,  before  the  New  York  State 
Teachers  Association. 

The  Alumni  Association  held  its  annual  luncheon  on  Saturday,  Feb- 
ruary 4,  and  has  held  a  number  of  luncheons  and  business  meetings  at 
the  College, 

Students'  social  and  rest  rooms  have  been  set  aside  and  furnished 
through  the  kindness  of  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  A  weekly 
student  newspaper  has  been  successfully  inaugurated  and  continued. 
The  Graduate  Club  has  held  semi-monthly  meetings  to  hear  addresses 
from  prominent  educators.  The  Home  Economics  Club  has  provided 
a  course  of  lectures  by  visiting  speakers  on  the  organization  of  the 
home. 

A  special  gift  to  the  Phillips  Brooks  Guild,  the  religious  organiza- 
tion of  the  College,  has  made  possible  the  employment  of  a  resident 
general  secretary. 

Student  excursions  to  places  of  historic,  literary  and  social  interest, 
preceded  and  followed  by  appropriate  lectures,  have  met  with  much 
success. 

An  extension  students'  organization,  with  representatives  in  fifty 
schools  of  the  city  and  vicinity,  has  been  inaugurated  for  the  purpose 
of  advancing  the  extension  of  University  teaching. 
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UNIVERSITY  LEGISLATION 

The  Trustees  Resolved,  That  Committees  of  Vis- 

March     Meeting. — The     thanks     of  itors,   consisting  of  prominent   alumni 

the    Trustees    were    tendered    to    Mr.  and  others  interested  in  the  work  of 

Jacob  H.   Schiff  of  New  York,  for  a  the     University,     be     appointed     each 

gift  of  $100,000,  to  endow  a  chair  of  year  by  the  Trustees,   with  power  to 

Social  Work,  with  a  view  to  making  visit  and  inspect  the  work  and  equip- 

possible     a     close     affiliation     between  ment    of    the    schools    or   departments 

Columbia    University    and    the     New  to    which    they    are    assigned,    and    to 

York    School    of    Philanthropy;    also  make    such    recommendations    to    the 

to  H.   W.  Carpentier  of  the  Class  of  President,      for     submission     to     the 

1848,  for  a  gift  of  $25,000,  to  be  added  Trustees,     as     may     seem     to     them 

to  the  principal  of  the  James  S.  Car-  proper. 

pentier  Fund ;  also  to  Oscar  S.  Straus,  The     Committee    on     Finance    pre- 

of   the    Class   of   1871,   for   a   gift   of  sented  the   Budget   for   1905-6,   which 

$500,  to  be  applied  toward  the  cost  of  was     adopted.    The     following     sums 

a  memorial  window  to  President  Bar-  were  appropriated: 

nard  in  St.    Paul's  Chapel  of  Colum-  p^j.  Educational  Admin- 

bia  University.  istration    and    Instruc- 

The  Trustees  accepted  a  copy  of  a  tion,  for  Buildings  and 

portrait    of    Alexander    Hamilton,    of  Grounds,    for    the    Li- 

.,       ^,           r              i          ^,          ■   •     1  brary,    and    for    Busi- 

the   Class   of    1777.   from   the   origmal  ^^gg  Administration...  $1,142,421  94 

by    Jonathan    Trumbull,    presented    by      For    Annuities 4,98000 

the    Class    of    1877,    College,    and    the  For  charges,  exclusive  of 

clerk    was     directed     to     convey     the  '"^T^*^' vv-'-^r"    V"d^^ 

thanks   of  the   Trustees  to  the   mem-  properties  \ !^^^.  .'.\  .^.^.         84,11000 

bers  of  the  class.  For    Interest 156,840  00 

The    thanks    of    the    Trustees    were  

also   voted    to   the   anonymous    donor  Total    $1,388,35194 

of   $20,000    for    the   general    needs    of  Resolved,  That  an  appropriation  of 

the    University;    to    Rutherford    Stuy-  ^.^^^  ^^  ^e  paid   from  the  income  of 

yesant      63,     and     Professor     Charles  ^j^^   p^^^j^  p,,^^^  ^e  made  to  secure 

Lane  Poor  for  gifts  of  $500  and  $250  photographs  and  records  of  the  forth- 

respect.vcly    to    the    Bruce    Fund;    to  ^^^j^^  ^^j^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^  be   added   to 

Augustus    Schermerhorn,    68,    for  the  ^j^^     equipment    of    the     astronomical 

gift  of  a  bronze  inscription  in  Scher-  laboratory;   such  sum  to  be  expended 

merhorn     Hall;     to     Professor    John  ^„^j^^  ^j^^  ^-^^^^-^^  ^^  ^j^^  President. 

Dyneley  Prince  for  a  gift  of  $100  to  ^he    Trustees    made    the    following 

meet  the   subscription  of  the   Univer-  promotions    from    adjunct    professor- 

sity  to  the  American  School  for  Ori-  ships    to    professorships :    William    A. 

ental     Studies    in     Palestine,     and    to  Neilson,    Ph.D.,    in    English;    J.    Liv- 

Pad  McGahan,  E.E.,  %  for  gifts  of  -^^- ,  ''(i'S.r^'rKr/'R^Sea- 

apparatus  to  the  Department  of  Elec-  ger,     Ph.D.,     in     Political     Economy; 

trical  Engineering.  George   F.    Sever   in   Electrical   Engi- 
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neering;  Amadeus  W.  Grabau,  Sc.D., 
in  Palaeontology;  James  Maclay, 
Ph.D.,  in  Mathematics;  William  J. 
Gies,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  in  Physiological 
Chemistry. 

The  following  promotions  from 
instructorships  to  adjunct  professor- 
ships were  made:  William  R.  Shep- 
herd, Ph.D.,  in  History;  James  T. 
Shotwell,  Ph.D.,  in  History;  George 
W.  Botsford,  Ph.D.,  in  History; 
Frank  L.  Tufts,  Ph.D.,  in  Physics; 
James  S.  C.  Wells,  Ph.D.,  in  Analyt- 
ical Chemistry;  Henry  C.  Sherman, 
Ph.D.,  in  Analytical  Chemistry; 
Henry  B.  Mitchell,  A.M.,  in  Mathe- 
matics (promoted  from  Tutor)  ; 
Joseph  C.  Pfister,  A.M.,  in  Mechan- 
ics; Albert  P.  Wills.  Ph.D.,  in  Me- 
chanics; Robert  S.  Woodworth, 
Ph.D.,  in  Psychology.  Adjunct  Pro- 
fessors Shepherd,  Shotwell  and  Bots- 
ford were  assigned  seats  in  the  Fac- 
ulties of  Columbia  College  and  Polit- 
ical Science,  Adjunct  Professors 
Tufts  and  Mitchell  in  the  Faculties 
of  Columbia  College  and  Pure  Sci- 
ence, Adjunct  Professors  Wells  and 
Pfister  in  the  Faculty  of  Applied 
Science,  Adjunct  Professors  Sherman 
and  Wills  in  the  Faculties  of  Applied 
Science  and  Pure  Science,  and  Ad- 
junct Professor  Woodworth  in  the 
Faculty  of   Philosophy. 

The  following  promotions  from 
tutorships  to  instructorships  were 
made:  Fitzhugh  Townsend,  A.B., 
E.E.,  in  Electrical  Engineering; 
George  H.  Ling,  Ph.D.,  in  Mathe- 
matics; George  B.  Pegram,  Ph.D.,  in 
Physics. 

The  following  additional  appoint- 
ments were  made:  Edward  Thomas 
Devine,  Ph.D.,  to  be  Professor  of 
Social  Work;  Vladimir  G.  Simkho- 
vitch,  Ph.D.,  now  bibliographer  of  the 
University  Library,  to  be  also  Ad- 
junct Professor  of  Economic  History, 
with  a  seat  in  the  Faculty  of  Political 
Science;  Harry  Lilienthal  Parr,  A.B., 
Mech.E.,  Assistant  in  Mechanical 
Engineering  from  February  i  to 
June  30,  1905  (vice  Henry  Harold 
Higbie,  E.E.,  resigned)  ;  William 
Skarstrom,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Phys- 
ical Education. 

The  following  changes  of  title  were 
approved :  Henry  S.  Redfield,  LL.D., 
from  Professor  of  Law  to  Nash  Pro- 


fessor of  Law;  Frederick  R.  Bailey, 
M.D.,  from  Adjunct  Professor  of 
Normal  Histology  to  Adjunct  Pro- 
fessor of   Histology  and  Embryology. 

The  Barnard  College  appointments 
were  as  follows,  reappointments  with- 
out change  of  title  not  being  in- 
cluded: Marion  E.  Latham,  A.B.,  As- 
sistant in  Botany;  Grace  A.  Hubbard, 
A.M.,  Lecturer  in  English;  William 
B.  Parker,  A.B.,  Lecturer  in  English; 
Algernon  De  V.  Tassin,  A.M.,  Lec- 
turer in  English;  Annina  Periam, 
A.M.,  Tutor  in  Germanic  Languages 
and  Literatures;  Lillie  M.  Lawrence, 
Assistant  in  Classical  Philology; 
James  T.  Shotwell,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct 
Professor  of  History;  George  W. 
Botsford,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Professor 
of  History;  Gertrude  M.  Hirst, 
Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Classical  Philol- 
ogy; Edward  Kasner,  Ph.D.,  Instruc- 
tor in  Mathematics;  Adam  L.  Jones, 
Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Philosophy; 
William  E.  Kellicott,  Ph.D.,  Instruc- 
tor in  Zoology;  Pauline  H.  Dederer, 
A.B.,  Lecturer  in  Zoology;  Margaret 
Reed,  A.B.,  Lecturer  in  Zoology. 

April  Meeting. — The  thanks  of  the 
Trustees  were  voted  to  the  following 
subscribers  to  a  fund  of  $53.ooo  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  chair  of  Social 
and  Political  Ethics,  viz:  Messrs. 
Jacob  H.  Schiff,  V.  Everit  Macy, 
Isaac  N.  Seligman,  George  Foster 
Peabody,  James  Loeb,  Robert  Fulton 
Cutting,  Felix  M.  Warburg,  Alfred 
T.  White,  Adolph  Lewisohn,  Seth 
Low,  Oswald  Garrison  Villard,  Ferdi- 
nand Hermann,  Charles  Stewart 
Smith,  Max  Nathan,  Robert  W.  de 
Forest,  Otto  H.  Kahn,  James  G. 
Phelps  Stokes,  George  W.  Seligman 
and  the  Messrs.  Guggenheim. 

The  thanks  of  the  Trustees  were 
tendered  to  Francis  Lynde  Stetson, 
Law  '69,  for  a  gift  of  $10,000,  to  be 
applied  to  the  cost  of  the  proposed 
new  building  for  the  Law  School. 

The  firm  of  Messrs.  McKim,  Mead 
and  White  were  designated  as  con- 
sulting architects  of  the  University 
during  the  pleasure  of  the  Trustees. 
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The  thanks  of  the  Trustees  were 
offered  to  Messrs.  McKim,  Mead  and 
White,  for  the  generous  spirit  of  co- 
operation which  they  have  displayed 
in  everything  connected  with  the 
architectural  development  of  the  Uni- 
versity, and  especially  for  their  valued 
services  in  connection  with  the  bronze 
inscription  in  Schermerhorn  Hall; 
the  bronze  inscription  in  Havemeyer 
Hall;  the  inscription  on  the  School  of 
Engineering;  the  marble  base  and 
plinth  for  the  Havemeyer  bas-relief; 
the  Darling  Memorial  Fountain;  the 
Columbia  Pavilion  at  the  St.  Louis 
Exposition;  the  new  Library  model 
for  the  Columbia  exhibit  at  St.  Louis; 
the  School  of  Mines  Building;  St. 
Paul's  Chapel  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity; the  School  of  Journalism  Build- 
ing. 

The  thanks  of  the  Trustees  were 
tendered  to  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell  of 
Philadelphia,  for  his  gift  of  a  framed 
photograph  of  the  Royal  Brief 
granted  by  King  George  UL  to  Presi- 
dent William  Smith  and  Sir  James 
Jay,  M.D.,  authorizing  them  to  col- 
lect money  in  Great  Britain  for 
King's  College  and  for  the  College 
of  Philadelphia. 

The  thanks  of  the  Trustees  were 
tendered  to  the  Germanistic  Society 
of  America  for  their  gift  of  $i,ooo  to 
provide,  during  the  academic  year 
1905-6,  the  salary  of  a  Lecturer  on 
the  History  of  German  Civilization. 

The  thanks  of  the  Trustees  were 
tendered  to  Bashford  Dean,  Ph.D., 
Professor  of  Vertebrate  Zoology,  for 
his  gift  of  $200,  to  provide  for  zoolog- 
ical research  in  the  lower  Mississippi 
Valley. 

A  communication  was  received 
from  the  National  Academy  of  De- 
sign, acknowledging  the  hospitality  of 
the    University    in   making   temporary 


provision  for  students  attending  the 
classes  of  the  Academy. 

Several  amendments  to  the  Statutes 
were  adopted  and  the  Clerk  submitted 
a  draft  of  a  complete  revision  of  the 
Statutes. 

The  title  of  the  Schiff  Professor- 
ship of  Social  Work,  established 
March  6,  1905,  was  changed  to  that 
of  the  Schiff  Professorship  of  Social 
Economy. 

A  Lectureship  on  the  History  of 
German    Civilization    was    established. 

Professor  Vilhelm  Friman  Bjerk- 
nes  of  the  University  of  Stockholm 
and  Professor  H.  A.  Lorentz  of  the 
University  of  Leyden  were  appointed 
non-resident  lecturers  in  Mathemat- 
ical Physics  for  the  academic  year 
1905-6.  John  F.  Thompson,  B.S., 
was  appointed  assistant  in  metallurgy 
for  the  academic  year  1905-6. 

B.  B.  Gallaudet,  M.D.,  now  Demon- 
strator of  Anatomy,  was  promoted  to 
be   Adjunct   Professor  of  Anatomy. 

The  title  of  Arthur  S.  Vosburgh, 
M.D.,  H.  von  W.  Schulte.  M.D.,  C. 
R.  L.  Putnam,  M.D.,  William  Dar- 
rach,  M.D.,  E.  A.  Spitzka,  M.D., 
Henry  E.  Hale,  M.D.,  was  changed 
from  assistant  demonstrator  to  dem- 
onstrator of  Anatomy. 

Rudolf  Tombo,  Sr.,  resigned  as 
Tutor  in  Germanic  Languages  at  Bar- 
nard College;  Harlan  F.  Stone,  as 
Adjunct  Professor  of  Law. 

William  A.  Hervey,  A.M.,  and 
Rudolf  Tombo,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct 
Professors  of  German,  were  assigned 
to  seats  in  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy; 
James  T.  Shotwell,  Ph.D.,  and  George 
W.  Botsford,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Pro- 
fessors of  History,  to  seats  in  the 
Faculty  of  Barnard  College. 

May  Meeting. — The  President  an- 
nounced a  gift  of  $500,000  for  a  Col- 
lege Hall,  and  it  was  resolved,  that 
the  board  desires  to  place  on  record 
and  to  convey  to  the  anonymous 
donor  of  the  sum  of  $500,000  for  a 
College  Hall,  its  keen  sense  of  the 
high  value  and  conspicuous  discern- 
ment that  distinguish  this  rare  gift; 
and   hail    with   profound   thankfulness 
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the  substantial  promise  of  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  influence  of  the  Univer- 
sity among  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men  which  comes  to  it  with  this  noble 
gift. 

The  general  plan  and  design  of  a 
College  Hall,  prepared  by  Messrs. 
McKim,  Mead  &  White,  was  approved, 
subject  to  such  modifications  in  detail 
as  the  Committee  on  Buildings  and 
Grounds  may  deem  advisable. 

Messrs.  McKim,  Mead  &  White 
were  appointed  architects  for  the  pro- 
posed College  Hall,  and  it  was  re- 
solved that  it  be  erected  at  the  south- 
westerly corner  of  Ii6th  street  and 
Amsterdam  avenue. 

It  was  resolved  that  the  proposed 
College  Hall  be  named  Hamilton 
Hall,  in  honor  of  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton, of  the  Class  of  1777,  and  that  the 
Committee  on  Buildings  and  Grounds 
be  authorized  to  award  contracts  for 
the  excavation  and  construction  of 
Hamilton  Hall,  in  accordance  with 
the  plans  and  designs  so  approved,  at 
a  total  cost  not  to  exceed  $500,000. 

The  thanks  of  the  Trustees  were 
tendered  to  the  Rapid  Transit  Rail- 
road Commissioners  and  to  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Barclay  Parsons  for  a  gift  of  the 
exhibit  of  the  Subway,  at  the  St. 
Louis  Exposition,  contributed  by  the 
Commission  and  by  Mr.  Parsons  per- 
sonally, consisting  of  models  of  the 
Subway  and  of  the  Harlem  River  tun- 
nel, of  a  collection  of  minerals,  of  sec- 
tions of  columns,  cables  and  other 
parts,  and  of  a  number  of  large  framed 
photographs;  the  donors  reserving 
the  privilege  of  withdrawing  the  col- 
lection temporarily  for  the  purpose  of 
exhibition. 

The  thanks  of  the  Trustees  were 
tendered  to  the  anonymous  donor  of 
$700,  given  through  the  Dean  of  the 
Medical  Faculty,  to  meet  the  cost  for 
the    year    1905-6    of    introducing    in- 


struction in  embryology  at  the  Medi- 
cal School ;  also  to  Mr.  William 
Harison  of  New  York,  for  his  gift  of 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  English 
Law  Reports,  formerly  owned  by 
Richard  Harison,  of  the  Class  of 
1764,  and  William  H.  Harison,  of  the 
Class  of  181 1 ;  also  to  Dr.  C.  A.  Her- 
ter,  Professor  of  Pharmacology  and 
Therapeutics,  for  his  gift  of  the  Row- 
land apparatus  for  the  grinding  of 
bacteria  and  tissues  in  liquid  air. 

The  President  reported  that  the 
Reform  Club  had  deposited  its  Li- 
brary with  the  University,  under  an 
agreement. 

The  Special  Committee  on  the  Re- 
vision of  the  Statutes  submitted  a  re- 
port of  a  revision  of  the  Statutes. 

Charles  F.  McKim,  LL.D.,  and 
Thomas  Hastings  were  appointed 
Directors  of  Ateliers,  with  the  rank 
of  Professors,  with  seats  in  the  Fac- 
ulty of  Fine  Arts  when  constituted. 
Ernest  Fox  Nichols,  Sc.D.,  Professor 
of  Experimental  Physics,  was  ap- 
pointed Ernest  Kempton  Adams  Re- 
search Fellow,  for  the  academic  year 
1905-6. 

The  following  appointments  were 
made  to  the  teaching  staff  of  Barnard 
College  for  the  academic  year  1905-6: 
Henry  Bargy,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  the 
Romance  Languages  and  Literatures; 
Philip  Seiberth,  A.M.,  Lecturer  in  the 
Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures. 

Clarence  H.  Young,  Ph.D.,  now 
Adjunct  Professor  of  Greek,  was  pro- 
moted to  be  Professor  of  Greek;  Al- 
vin  S.  Johnson,  Ph.D.,  now  Instructor 
in  Economics  and  Social  Science,  to 
be  Adjunct  Professor  of  Economics, 
with  a  seat  in  the  Faculty  of  Political 
Science  and  in  the  Faculty  of  Barnard 
College. 

The  following  appointments  were 
confirmed:  Frederick  Lyman  Wells, 
A.M.,   Assistant   in   Psychology    (vice 
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Frank  S.  Bruner,  A.B.),  from  April 
I  to  June  30,  1905.  Walter  L.  Flem- 
ing, History,  and  Philip  Seiberth, 
A.M.J  German,  for  the  Summer  Ses- 
sion, 1905. 

A  number  of  reappointments  to  the 
grades  of  instructor,  tutor,  assistant 
and  lecturer,  and  the  following  pro- 
motions and  first  appointments  were 
confirmed:  In  chemistry,  Arthur  Ju- 
lius Mettler  and  Maurice  A.  Lamme, 
assistants.  In  English,  William  B. 
Parker,  Kenneth  C.  M.  Sills,  and 
Armour  Caldwell,  lecturers;  Harri- 
son R.  Steeves,  John  G.  Bowman,  and 
Steward  Slosson,  assistants.  In  Ger- 
man, F.  W.  J.  Heuser,  tutor;  Ernst 
Richard,  lecturer.  In  mining,  Walter 
R.  Crane,  instructor.  In  physics, 
William  S.  Day,  tutor;  Richard  F. 
Deimel,  assistant.  In  architecture, 
John  R.  Pope  and  John  Van  Pelt,  in- 
structors. In  materia  medica  and 
therapeutics,  W.  A.  Bastedo,  M.D., 
instructor.  In  pathology,  Hans  Zins- 
ser, M.D.,  assistant.  In  physiological 
chemistry,  Carl  L.  Alsberg,  instructor, 
G.  M.  Meyer,  Ph.D.,  tutor.  In  prac- 
tice of  medicine,  F.  P.  SoUey,  M.D., 
and  N.  B.  Potter,  M.D.,  instructors. 
In  surgery,  William  C.  Clarke,  M.D., 
and  J.  W.  D.  Maury,  M.D.,  instruc- 
tors. 

James  T.  Shotwell,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct 
Professor  of  History,  was  granted 
leave  of  absence  for  the  academic 
year  1905-6. 

The  resignation  of  the  Rev.  George 
R.  Van  DeWater,  D.D.,  as  Chaplain 
of  the  University,  was  accepted,  to 
take  effect  June  30,  190S,  and  it  was 
resolved,  that  in  accepting  his  resig- 
nation, the  Trustees  desire  to  place  on 
record  their  appreciation  of  the  unself- 
ish and  effective  service  of  Dr.  Van 
DeWater  and  his  sincere  devotion  to 
the  interests  of  the  University. 


The   University    Council 

February  Meeting.— The  standing 
committee  on  fellowships  and  the 
standing  committee  on  University 
scholarships  were  combined  into  one 
committee,  and  the  committee  on 
higher  degrees  was  made  a  commit- 
tee on  award  of  University  fellow- 
ships and  scholarships,  to  act  until 
further  order  of  the  Council. 

The  following  scholarships  were 
awarded  for  the  second  half  of  the 
current  academic  year:  Pearl  Leroy 
Foucht,  Economics;  Jessie  Wallace 
Hughan,  Economics  (Curtis)  ;  Bird 
Williams  Stair,  English;  Sven  Froe- 
berg,  Psychology. 

April  Meeting. — The  election  of 
Professor  J.  W.  Burgess,  as  Dean  of 
the  Faculty  of  Political  Science,  and 
of  Professor  F.  J.  Goodnow,  as  Act- 
ing Dean,  for  the  five  years  beginning 
July  I,  1905,  was  recorded. 

The  following  fellowships  were 
awarded : 

University  Fellowships 

Ernest  Sutherland  Bates,  Oberlin, 
Ohio,  English;  Francis  William 
Coker,  Darlington,  S.  C,  political 
philosophy;  Hubert  Dana  Goodale, 
Suffield,  Conn.,  zoology;  Clarence 
Everett  Gordon,  Clinton,  Mass.,  geol- 
ogy; Frank  Hamilton  Hankins,  Bald- 
win, Kan.,  statistics;  George  Wilber 
Hartwell,  Lansing,  Mich.,  mathemat- 
ics; Carlton  Huntley  Hayes,  Afton, 
N.  Y.,  European  history;  Robert 
Tudor  Hill,  Lincoln,  Neb.,  sociology; 
Dudley  Odell  McGovney,  Blooming- 
ton,  Ind.,  international  law;  John  Gil- 
more  Ross,  Morgantown,  W.  Va., 
mining;  Asaph  Robert  Shelander, 
Whitehall,  Mich.,  philosophy;  Alfred 
Horatio  Upham,  Logan,  Utah,  com- 
parative literature;  Frederic  Lyman 
Wells,  New  York  City,  psychology; 
Harlan  Harvey  York,  Columbus, 
Ohio,  botany. 

Honorary  Fellowship 

Charles  Edward  Morrison,  New 
York  City,  civil  engineering. 
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Endowed  Fellowships 
Tyndall  Fellowship:  Frederic  Co- 
lumbus Blake,  Leadville,  Colo.— 
Drisler  Fellowship:  Macon  Anderson 
Leiper,  Malvern,  Ark.— Car/  Schxirs 
Fcllozvship:  Allen  Wilson  Porterfield, 
Morgantown,  W.  Ya.—Schiff  Fellow- 
ship: Charles  Ramsdell  Lingley, 
Worcester,  Mass.— Garth  Fellowship: 
Meyer  Jacobstein,  Rochester,  N.  Y.— 
Gottsbergcr  Felloivship:  George 
Christian  Otto  Haas,  New  York 
City. 

Teachers  College  Fellowships 
William  Anthony  Aery,  New  York 
City;  Frederick  Gordon  Bonser, 
Cheney,  Wash.;  Arthur  Carman 
Cole,  North  Craftsbury,  Vt. ;  Lida 
Belle  Earhart,  Whitewater,  Wis.; 
William  Thomas  Fletcher,  Forest 
Grove,  Ore.;  Nellie  Esther  Gold- 
thwaite.  South  Hadley,  Mass. ;  Ar- 
thur Julius  Jones,  Maiden,  Mass.; 
William  Carl  Ruediger,  Dillon,  Mon. ; 
Albert  Alexander  Snowden,  Albion, 
Mich.;  Alva  Walker  Stamper,  Chico, 
Cal. ;  Ancel  Roy  Monroe  Stowe,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.;  John  Robert  Swenson, 
Austin,  Tex. 

Columbia  College 
January  Meeting.— Tht  following 
report  of  the  special  committee  on  the 
revision  of  the  program  of  studies 
was  submitted  and  the  resolution  at- 
tached  to  the   report  was   adopted: 

On  April  29,  1904,  the  Faculty,  after 
authorizing  the  appointment  by  the 
President  of  a  new  Special  Committee 
to  go  over  the  whole  subject  of  the 
proposed  new  program  of  studies  in 
the  light  of  the  discussions  held  dur- 
ing the  winter  of  1903-04,  and  on  the 
basis  of  certain  resolutions  passed  by 
the  Faculty  on  February  5  and  26,  and 
April  22  and  29,  1904,  postponed  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  question 
until  the  year  I904h35,  at  some  time 
after  the  newly  appointed  committee 
should  have  made  its  report.  The 
Committee  was  constituted  as  fol- 
lows: The  President,  the  Dean,  and 
Professors  Cohn,  Perry,  R.  S.  Wood- 
ward, Thomas  and  Woodbridge. 

The  situation  at  the  time  of  post- 
ponement  was   this: 


A.  The  Faculty  had  voted  that: 

1.  {April  29,  1904.)  Beginning 
with  the  class  entering  Columbia  Col- 
lege in  September,  1905,  candidates 
for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts 
or  Bachelor  of  Science  shall  be  re- 
quired to  obtain  62  points  in  the  lib- 
eral arts  and  sciences. 

2.  (Feb.  5,  1904.)  The  required 
work  in  the  Gymnasium — two  hours 
a  week  for  each  of  two  years— shall 
be  called  Physical  Education  A  and 
Physical  Education  B,  each  course 
having  the  weight  of  one  point. 

3-  {Apr.  22,  1904.)  No  courses 
shall  be  counted  toward  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Bachelor  of 
Science  except  such  as  shall  have  been 
approved  by  the  Faculty  of  Columbia 
College  and  included  in  the  An- 
nouncement. 

4-  {Feb.  26,  1904.)  Students  enter- 
ing Columbia  College  without  Latin 
and  not  taking  Latin  X,  Latin  Y  and 
Latin  Z,  and  students  entering  with 
Latin  and  not  taking  Latin  A  or 
Latin  B,  shall  be  required  to  use  the 
time  so  gained  in  the  study  of  the 
natural  and  exact  sciences,  according 
to  a  plan  to  be  hereafter  determined, 
and  upon  completion  of  the  required 
number  of  points  shall  be  recom- 
mended for  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science. 

B.  The  Faculty  had  voted  on  Feb- 
ruary 5,  1904,  to  reject  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Special  Committee 
of  1903-04  with  regard  to  the  gradu- 
ation essay.  This  had  the  effect  of 
leaving  in  force  the  requirement  of 
the  essay  as  hitherto  existing,  no  ac- 
tion having  been  taken  to  repeal  the 
regulation. 

C.  The  Faculty  had  voted  on  April 
29,  1904,  to  refer  to  the  new  commit- 
tee the  following: 

I.  Recommendation  2  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  1903-04:  The  work  of  the 
revised  curriculum  shall  be  more  in- 
tensive than  now,  not  less  than  16  nor 
more  than  22  of  the  required  points 
being  taken  in  each  of  the  first  two 
years  (exclusive  of  Summer  Session 
work),  unless  by  consent  of  the  Dean 
a  greater  or  less  number  of  points  be 
taken  in  either  or  both  of  said  years. 
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(Referred    without   instructions.) 

2.  Recommendation  4  of  the  same 
Committee:  Students  who  during  the 
first  two  years  of  their  collegiate 
study  have  not  reached  a  standard  of 
excellence  indicated  by  an  average 
grade  of  C  shall  be  required  to  make 
three  additional  points  before  being 
recommended  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts. 

(Referred  with  the  recommendation 
that  the  Committee  consider  a  fur- 
ther extension  of  the  principle  in- 
volved in  the  original  recommendation 
[i.  e.,  of  the  Committee  of  1903-04], 
and  also  the  plan  for  graded  credits 
presented  by  the  Professor  of  Ro- 
mance Languages  and  Literatures. 
\See  below,  p.  396]). 

3.  Recommendation  6  of  the  same 
Committee:  The  prescribed  courses 
for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts 
shall,  so  far  as  practicable,  be  included 
in  the  curriculum  of  the  first  two 
years  of  undergraduate  residence. 

(Referred   without  instructions.) 

4.  Recommendation  8  of  the  same 
Committee:  Candidates  for  admission 
to  the  Freshman  Class  offering  for 
entrance  more  than  the  required  15 
points  shall  be  given  credit  for  this 
extra  work  toward  the  degree,  on  a 
basis  to  be  determined  in  each  indi- 
vidual case  by  the  Committee  on  Ad- 
missions, provided  that  not  more  than 
9  points  of  the  54  required  may  be 
gained  in  this  way.  (Note:  This 
number  of  points — 54 — was  through 
inadvertence  left  unchanged  to  62  in 
the  resolution  of  reference.  Referred 
without   instructions.) 

5.  Resolution  offered  by  Professor 
Wheeler:  That  the  Special  Committee 
when  appointed  be  requested  to  devise 
and  report  to  the  Faculty  some  plan 
by  which  a  student  may  be  enabled  by 
high  standing  in  his  work  to  shorten 
his  period  of  study  for  the  degree. 

(Referred  without  further  instruc- 
tions.) 

In  accordance  with  this  action  of 
the  Faculty  the  Special  Committee 
has  considered  the  various  questions 
involved,  and  respectfully  submits  the 
following  report: 

I.  Requirements    for    Admission 
It  is  recommended  that  the  general 


plan  of  admission  remain  as  it  is  for 
all  students  entering  the  College,  but 
that  the  following  changes  be  made  in 
matters  of  detail:  (i)  Music  and 
Drawing,  each  with  the  value  of  one 
point,  to  be  added  to  the  list  of  sub- 
jects which  may  be  offered  without 
restriction;  (2)  Shopwork,  also  one 
point,  to  be  added  to  the  list  of  sub- 
jects from  which,  at  present,  two  and 
no  more  may  be  offered;  (3)  The 
candidate  to  be  allowed  to  offer  three, 
instead  of  two,  points  from  this  last- 
named  group. 

The  general  ground  of  the  proposed 
additions  is  the  fact  that  the  three 
subjects  named  may  be  taught  in  the 
secondary  schools,  and  to  some  extent 
are  already  taught,  in  such  a  way  as 
to  afford  a  valuable  preparation  for 
college.  It  appears  to  be  a  sound 
principle  that  the  candidate  for  ad- 
mission who  gives  evidence  of  having 
done  good  work  in  any  subject  that 
is  taught  to  college  students  should 
be  allowed,  under  proper  restrictions 
desigried  to  insure  continuity  and 
solidity  of  preparation,  to  count  such 
work  as  a  part  of  his  preparatory 
course.  The  subject  of  Drawing  is 
already  included  among  the  require- 
ments for  admission  to  the  Schools  of 
Applied  Science,  and  as  it  is  in  itself 
a  valuable  discipline  of  mind  and 
hand  there  is  no  good  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  accepted  by  the  College. 

In  recommending  the  addition  of 
Shopwork  the  Committee  has  in  mind 
the  probability  that,  as  time  passes, 
the  new  B.S.  course  will  attract  a 
considerable  number  of  students  pre- 
pared at  schools  which  emphasize 
manual  training  and  are  equipped  to 
give  good  instruction  in  the  use  of 
tools.  It  is  only  right  that  such  stu- 
dents should  be  able  to  profit,  to  the 
extent  of  at  least  one  point,  by  the 
kind  of  work  to  which  they  have  de- 
voted special  attention.  As  for  the 
addition  of  Music,  it  needs  only  to  be 
said  that  the  Committee  contemplates 
a  very  substantial  requirement,  in- 
volving theoretical  knowledge  as  well 
as  practical  proficiency,  particularly 
for  students  who  look  forward  to 
work  in  this  subject  under  the  pro- 
posed Faculty  of  Fine  Arts. 

The  exact  formulation  of  the  re- 
quirements in  Drawing,  Shopwork 
and   Music  is  postponed,  to  be  deter- 
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mined  in  conference  with  the  depart- 
ments concerned  when  the  Faculty 
has  decided  whether  these  three  sub- 
jects shall  be  accepted  for  admission 
to  the  College,  or  not. 

II.   Admission   of   Students  at  the 
Beginning  of  the  Second 
Half- Year 
It    is    recommended    that,   beginning 
in    the    year    1906,    the    College    hold 
entrance    examinations    in    the    month 
of   January    (unless    the    College    En- 
trance   Examination    Board    shall    de- 
cide   to    hold    examinations    at    that 
time),     and     that     arrangements     be 
made    for  properly   prepared    students 
to     enter    regularly    upon     a    college 
course  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
half-year. 

The  grounds  of  this  recommenda- 
tion are  as  follows : 

(i)  It  is  desirable  that  the  large 
and  rapidly  increasing  number  of 
high-school  graduates  who  finish  their 
preparatory  course  in  midwinter 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  enter 
college  without  loss  of  time.  The  pub- 
lic high  schools  of  Greater  New  York, 
at  which  nearly  fifty  members  of  the 
present  Freshman  class  were  pre- 
pared, now  graduate  midwinter  classes 
of  considerable  size.  In  the  De  Witt 
Clinton  High  School,  for  example,  the 
midwinter  graduating  class  of  1905 
numbers  42,  and  that  of  1906  is  ex- 
pected to  number  142.  The  corre- 
sponding June  classes  are  77  and  194. 
Under  our  present  system  the  high- 
school  boy  who  wishes  to  go  to  col- 
lege, and  who  belongs  to  a  class  grad- 
uating in  the  winter,  must  either  lose 
half  a  year,  or  continue  in  school  half 
a  year  after  he  has  finished  his 
course,  or  else  leave  school  prema- 
turely, thereby  failing  of  graduation, 
and  try  to  pass  the  entrance  examina- 
tions at  the  end  of  three  years  and  a 
half.  None  of  these  alternatives  is 
satisfactory. 

(2)  It  is  believed  that  the  pro- 
posed change  will  make  for  the  im- 
provement of  scholarship  in  the  Col- 
lege. After  the  September  examina- 
tions it  is  usually  found  that  a  score 
or  more  of  candidates  for  admission 
are  not  properly  prepared  for  college, 
but  could  probably  complete  a  satis- 
factory  preparation    in   three   or   four 


months  of  further  study.  Under  the 
present  system  such  candidates  must 
either  be  admitted  under  heavy  con- 
ditions, to  become  probably  a  retard- 
ing element  in  the  Freshman  classes, 
or  else  they  must  be  turned  away  for 
an  entire  year — which  is  often  a  great 
hardship.  If  they  could  enter  at  the 
beginning  of  the  second  half-year  the 
College  could  enforce  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  admission  than  is  now  prac- 
ticable. 

In  order  to  render  it  possible  for 
students  to  begin  their  college  course 
in  the  winter  without  disadvantage  it 
is  suggested  that,  in  the  case  of  pre- 
scribed courses,  that  part  of  the 
course  which  is  normally  given  in  the 
first  half-year  be  called,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  record,  A^  or  B\  the  other 
part  being  known  as  A^  or  B';  and 
that,  where  practicable,  the  instruc- 
tion be  so  ordered  that  either  part 
can  be  taken  first.  In  several  of  the 
prescribed  courses  there  is  already  a 
division  into  two  fairly  distinct  parts, 
of  which  the  second  does  not  neces- 
sarily depend  upon  the  first.  In 
Mathematics  A,  for  example,  the  first 
half-year  is  devoted  to  solid  geometry, 
the  second  to  algebra  and  trigonom- 
etry. It  appears  quite  practicable  for 
the  student  to  complete  this  course  in 
the  order  A^  A\  In  Latin  A  and 
Greek  B  the  second  half-year  is  de- 
voted to  poetic  writings  (Horace  and 
Homer),  the  profitable  study  of  which 
is  not  dependent  upon  the  mastery  of 
the  prose  writings  studied  in  the  first 
half-year.  In  the  present  Science  A 
one  half-year  is  Physics,  the  other 
Chemistry. 

In  other  courses,  the  nature  of 
which  requires  that  they  be  taken  in 
the  order  A'  A',  or  B'  B^  it  will  be 
necessary  to  provide  for  a  section  of 
A^  and  B*  in  the  second  half-year. 
This  is  presumed  to  be  the  case  with 
English  A  and  B,  Physical  Education 
A  and  B,  History  A,  and  perhaps 
with  the  proposed  course  to  be  called 
Philosophy  A. 

As  for  French  and  German,  it  is 
suggested,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
course  now  called  French  i  be  called 
French  B,  and  that  the  course  now 
called  German  2  be  called  German  B. 
The  modern  language  requirement  for 
graduation,  as  proposed  elsewhere  in 
this    report,    would    then    be    statable 
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very  simply  as  French  B  or  German 
B.  In  order  to  meet  the  exigencies 
arising  from  the  admission  of  stu- 
dents in  February  it  will  suffice  to 
provide  for  a  section  of  French  B' 
and  German  B^  in  the  second  half- 
year.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to 
start  a  class  of  beginners  (A^)  in 
either  language  in  the  second  half- 
year,  because  the  very  few  students 
who  will  enter  in  February  without 
either  French  or  German  must  neces- 
sarily present  Latin.  But  the  student 
entering  in  February  and  offering 
Latin  for  admission  can  always  make 
up  a  full  quota  of  studies  for  his  first 
half-year  in  English,  Mathematics, 
Latin,  Natural  and  Physical  Science 
and  History,  and  postpone  the  begin- 
ning of  French  or  German  until 
autumn. 

III.  Proposal  of  a  Half- Year  Unit 
It  is  recommended  that,  beginning 
with  the  year  1905-6,  the  College 
make  the  half-year  its  unit  of  credit, 
the  "  point "  to  signify  the  satisfactory 
completion  of  work  requiring  attend- 
ance one  hour  a  week  for  one  half- 
year,  and  the  requirement  for  grad- 
uation to  be   124  points. 

The  principal  ground  of  this  recom- 
mendation is  that  it  grows  logically 
out  of  the  proposed  admission  of  stu- 
dents at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
half-year.  Aside  from  this,  however, 
it  is  believed  that  the  proposed  change 
will  have  some  advantages  of  conve- 
nience. It  will  do  away  with  "  tenta- 
tive "  examinations  and  fractional 
credits.  Our  system  of  tentative  ex- 
aminations, while  the  object  it  aims 
at  is  good,  is  difficult  to  administer. 
Moreover,  as  matters  now  stand,  the 
student  who  completes  the  first  half 
of,  say,  a  three-hour  course,  and  then 
for  any  reason  drops  the  course,  must 
either  sacrifice  all  credit  or  petition 
the  Dean  for  a  credit  ol  V/i  points. 
The  Committee  thinks  that  it  will  be 
better  to  treat  the  half-year  as  an  in- 
dependent unit. 

As  it  will  usually  be  necessary,  in 
reporting  and  recording  examinations, 
to  distinguish  the  work  of  the  first 
half-year  from  that  of  the  second,  it 
is  suggested  that  this  be  done  for  all 
courses  in  the  manner  proposed  above 
for  the  prescribed  courses.  This 
would   mean   that   English   3,    for   ex- 


ample, would  be  reported  in  two 
parts  as  English  3^  and  English  3'. 
Or,  if  it  be  preferred,  the  odd  num- 
bers might  be  used  systematically  for 
courses  or  parts  of  courses  given  in 
the  first  half-year,  and  the  ensuing 
even  numbers  for  the  ensuing  part  in 
the  second  half-year.  What  is  now 
English  3  would  then  become  English 
3-4,  and  one  description  of  the  course 
in  the  Announcement  would  suffice  as 
now.  This  plan,  which  is  the  one 
favored  by  the  Committee,  would  in- 
volve a  radical  renumbering  of 
courses — a  thing  not  undesirable  in 
itself,  in  view  of  the  numerous  per- 
plexing anomalies  in  the  present  num- 
bering. 

IV.  The  Program  of  Studies  for  a 
Degree 

In  recommending  certain  changes  in 
the  program  of  studies  the  Committee 
has  endeavored  to  carry  out  the  views 
of  the  Faculty,  as  indicated  partly  by 
the  resolutions  passed,  and  partly  by 
the  general  drift  of  the  discussions 
held,  in  the  year  1903-4.  The  sense 
of  the  Faculty,  as  finally  expressed 
in  its  resolutions  of  April  29,  1904, 
was  clearly  that,  while  the  amount  of 
work  now  required  for  a  degree  is 
none  too  great,  and  the  existing  stand- 
ard none  too  high,  it  should  be  made 
possible  for  a  really  good  student  to 
shorten  his  time  of  studj^  and  that  a 
plan  should  be  devised  to  that  end — 
a  plan  that  should  incidentally  encour- 
age good  general  scholarship  and  not 
require  the  student  to  carry  an  exces- 
sive number  of  courses  at  the  same 
time.  This  important  subject  is  dealt 
with  below  in  Section  V. 

It  also  appeared  to  be  the  opinion 
of  the  Faculty,  though  not  expressed 
in  a  formal  resolution,  that  the  exist- 
ing program  of  studies  is  open  to 
criticism  in  three  particulars,  (i)  It 
prescribes  a  number  of  elementary 
courses  that  are  not  carried  far 
enough  to  bring  out  their  characteris- 
tic value.  (2)  It  permits  these 
courses,  in  certain  cases,  to  be  offset 
by  elementary  requirements  for  ad- 
mission, thus  failing  to  insure,  so  far 
as  these  studies  are  concerned,  even 
a  minimum  of  real  college  training. 
(3)  It  permits  the  student,  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  his  residence,  to  dissipate 
his  efforts  over  a  large  number  of  un- 
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related  and  perhaps  elementary 
courses,  and  thus  to  get  a  degree 
without  acquiring  solid  knowledge  or 
the  spirit  of  scholarship  in  any  sub- 
ject whatever. 

The  Committee  thinks  that  these 
objections  are  serious  and  has  en- 
deavored to  meet  them  in  its  recom- 
mendations. 

It  proposes  that  every  student  be 
required  to  make,  sooner  or  later,  a 
total  of  not  less  than  9  points,  exclu- 
sive of  prescribed  work,  in  some  one 
department. 

It  regards  a  fairly  good  working 
knowledge  of  either  French  or  Ger- 
man as  more  important  than  the  very 
scanty  acquaintance  with  both  lan- 
guages represented  by  the  elementary 
entrance  requirements,  and  therefore 
recommends  that  the  present  regula- 
tion requiring  both  languages  be  abol- 
ished, and  that  at  least  two  half-years, 
in  one  or  the  other  language,  beyond 
the    elementary   course,   be   demanded. 

It  proposes  that  at  least  two  half- 
years  of  natural  or  physical  science,  in 
addition  to  the  present  Science  A,  or 
to  any  such  science  offered  for  admis- 
sion, be  prescribed  for  the  degree  of 
A.B.  (For  the  degree  of  B.S.,  see 
below.) 

It  would  prefer  to  dispense  with 
half-year  prescribed  courses,  and  re- 
gards the  present  prescription  of  Psy- 
chology A  and  Economics  A  as  un- 
satisfactory. If  a  subject  is  to  be  pre- 
scribed at  all,  it  should  be  pursued 
for  at  least  a  year,  in  order  that  its 
value  may  be  realized.  As  it  would 
be  obviously  unwise  to  prescribe  a 
year's  work  both  in  Psychology  and  in 
Economics,  the  Committee  recom- 
mends that  these  prescribed  courses 
be  abolished.  A  course  presenting 
the  history  of  philosophical  and  sci- 
entific concepts  and  the  principles  of 
scientific  method  would  be  of  value 
for  all  departments  and  has  long  been 
in  demand.  The  Committee  there- 
fore recommends  that  such  a  course, 
to  extend  over  two  half-years,  be  pre- 
scribed, and  designated  as  Philosophy 
A. 

The  Committee  thinks  it  important 
that  all  prescribed  studies  be  taken, 
so  far  as  practicable,  during  the  first 
two  years,  and  that  courses  which 
continue  subjects  offered  for  admis- 
sion be  taken  in  the   Freshman  year, 


so  as  to  avoid  an  unfortunate  break 
of  continuity. 

Under  ordinary  conditions,  the  nor- 
mal time  for  the  fulfilment  by  a  can- 
didate of  the  requirements  for  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Bache- 
lor of  Science  in  Columbia  College 
is,  from  the  date  of  his  matriculation 
as  a  college  student  in  Columbia  or 
elsewhere,  four  years,  three  years, 
two  years,  or  one  year,  according  as 
he  is  enrolled  in  the  Freshman,  Soph- 
omore, Junior  or  Senior  Class  of  the 
College  in  which  he  first  matriculates. 
The  Committee  thinks  that  the  maxi- 
mum time  to  be  allowed  should  be, 
in  each  case,  one  and  a  half  times  the 
normal  time.  A  candidate  who  fails 
to  fulfil  the  requirements  within  the 
maximum  time  allowed  should  lose 
credit  for  all  the  points  gained  by  him 
toward  a  degree,  unless,  in  individual 
cases  of  hardship  properly  attested, 
the  Faculty  of  the  College  should 
otherwise  determine. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  current 
year  application  was  made  by  a  for- 
mer student  of  Harvard  College  to  be 
allowed  credit  for  points  gained  by 
him  at  Harvard  in  the  years  1884- 
1886.  The  Committee  on  admissions 
felt  compelled  to  allow  him,  under  the 
existing  rules  as  interpreted  by  the 
Committee,  credit  for  full  entrance- 
requirements  and  24  points  (accord- 
ing to  the  present  mode  of  reckoning) 
toward  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts.  This  case  is  by  no  means  a 
solitary  one.  Applications  have  been 
made  by  former  students  of  this  and 
other  colleges  to  have  allowed  to  them 
credit  for  points  gained  from  one- 
tenth  to  one-third  of  a  century  prior 
to  the  time  of  their  application.  The 
Committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  a 
time-limit  for  credits  toward  the  de- 
gree of  A.B.  or  B.S.  should  be  fixed, 
and  suggests  the  rule  here  given  as  a 
reasonable  one. 

Since  the  system  of  Extension 
Teaching  is  still  in  an  experimental 
stage,  the  Committee  thinks  that  no 
Extension  course,  whether  taken  at 
Columbia  or  elsewhere,  should  at 
present  be  credited  toward  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Bachelor  of 
Science. 

Every  recipient  of  a  bachelor's  de- 
gree should  have  made  at  least  84 
points  in  actual  college  residence,  and 
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of  these  not  less  than  24  at  Columbra, 
unless,  in  individual  cases,  properly 
attested,  the  Faculty  of  the  College 
should  otherwise  determine.  The 
regulations  now  require  that  not  less 
than  12  points  (equal  to  24  under  the 
system  of  counting  proposed  in  this 
report)  be  gained  in  residence  at  Co- 
lumbia. This  Committee  is  of  opin- 
ion that  an  additional  number  of 
points — not  less  than  60  under  the 
system  herein  proposed — should  be 
gained  in  college  residence,  to  make 
reasonably  sure  that  the  multifarious 
influences  of  college  life,  which  are 
but  partially  exerted  in  the  work  of 
the  lecture-room  and  laboratory  but 
are  so  important  in  the  formation  of 
character  and  in  the  general  scheme 
of  collegiate  education,  have  had  ade- 
quate opportunity  to  make  themselves 
felt. 

At  present  a  student  in  Columbia 
College  who  has  completed  the  work 
of  the  first  two  years  may  take  the 
studies  of  the  first  year  of  one  of  the 
Schools  of  Applied  Science,  and  ob- 
tain the  degree  of  A.B.  at  the  end  of 
two,  and  a  technical  degree  at  the  end 
of  four  years  of  additional  study,  thus 
acquiring  both  degrees  in  six  years. 
The  Committee  believes  that  this 
arrangement,  which  has  proved  satis- 
factory, should  be  continued,  but  that 
the  privilege,  if  given  to  students  at 
the  end  of  their  second  year  of  col- 
legiate study,  should  be  restricted  to 
those  whose  work  has  been  very  good. 
It  therefore  recommends  that  the  ac- 
quisition of  72  points  (i.  e.,  an  average 
of  18  points  throughout  four  half- 
years)  in  Columbia  College  be  made 
the  condition  of  entrance  upon  the 
work  of  the  Schools  of  Applied  Sci- 
ence by  students  of  the  College  who 
expect  to  receive  both  a  collegiate  and 
a  technical  degree. 

On  April  22,  1904,  the  University 
Council  transmitted  to  the  Faculty  of 
the  College  several  resolutions,  of 
which,  as  matters  stand  at  present, 
only  the  following  is  pertinent  to  the 
task  set  this  Committee: 

"  I.  If  the  existing  requirements  for 
the  first  degree  remain  substantially 
unchanged,  it  is  recommended  that 
candidates  for  such  degree  be  per- 
mitted to  take  a  full  year's  work  in 
the  School  of  Law  or  two  full  years' 
work  in  the   School  of  Medicine,  the 


Schools  of  Applied  Science,  the  School 
of  Architecture,  Teachers  College  or 
the  School  of  Journalism,  and  to  count 
such  work  towards  the  first  degree." 

In  view  of  this  recommendation, 
and  because  there  seems  to  be  no 
good  reason  for  discriminating  be- 
tween the  Schools  of  Applied  Science 
and  the  other  professional  schools  of 
the  University — except  the  School  of 
Law,  for  reasons  to  be  given  imme- 
diately— the  Committee  recommends 
that  the  same  principle  be  extended 
to  the  School  of  Medicine,  the  School 
of  Fine  Arts,  and  Teachers  College. 
The  School  of  Law  now  admits  as 
candidates  for  its  degree  only  holders 
of  a  baccalaureate  degree  (or  its 
equivalent),  and  Seniors  in  Columbia 
College  who  have  been  members  of 
the  College  for  not  less  than  one  year. 

In  accordance  with  these  principles, 
the  Committee  recommends  the  follow- 
ing programs  of  study  for  the  degrees 
of  A.B.  and  B.S.,  each  to  be  subject 
to  the  two  general  regulations  that  no 
student  may  take  work  amounting  to 
less  than  12  or  more  than  19  points 
in  any  half-year,  or  may  elect  a  course 
not  open  to  him  under  the  rules,  with- 
out the  special  permission  of  the 
Dean. 

(i)    The  Program  of  Studies  for  the 
degree  of  A.B. 

The  prescribed  courses  shall  be  as 
follows : 

1.  English  A  and   B 10  points. 

2.  French    A    and    B*    (un- 

less offered  for  admis- 
sion) or  German  A  and 
B*  (unless  offered  for 
admission)    6       " 

3.  History  A 6       " 

4.  Latin    A    or    B     (unless 

Advanced  Latin  has 
been  offered  for  ad- 
mission)         6      " 

5.  Mathematics     A     (unless 

Advanced  Mathematics 
has  been  offered  for 
Admission)    6       " 

6.  Philosophy        A        (new 

course)    6      " 

7.  Physical      Education      A 

and    B 4       " 

*  New  designations.  See  above,  p. 
391. 
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8.  The    present    Science    A, 

if  not  offered  for  ad- 
mission         6  points. 

9.  Botany,  Chemistry,  Geol- 

ogy, Physics,  Psychol- 
ogy (Experimental)  or 
Zoology:  two  half-year 
courses  in  addition  to 
the  present  Science  A, 
or  to  any  course  in 
science  that  may  have 
been  offered  for  admis- 
sion         6       " 

Arranged  by  years,  with  the  tradi- 
tional designations  kept  for  conveni- 
ence, the  program  of  studies  would 
be  as  follows: 

Freshman  Year: 
Prescribed  Courses: 

English  A,  two  half- 
years    6  points. 

French  A  or  B,  or  Ger- 
man A  or  B,  two  half- 
years    6      " 

Latin  A  or  B,  two  half- 
years    6       " 

Mathematics  A,  two 
half-years   6       " 

Physical  Education  A, 
two  half-years    2       " 

Botany,  C  h  e  m  is  t  r  y, 
Physics,  or  Zoology, 
two  half-years    6      " 

Elective  Courses,  of  which  one  may 
be  taken  if  its  prerequisite  has  been 
satisfactorily  completed : 

French  A  or  B  History  A 
German  A  or  B  Science  A 
Greek  A  or  B 

or  any  one  course,  offered  by  one  of 
the  following  departments :  Botany, 
Chernistry,  Engineering  Drafting, 
English,  Geography,  Germanic  Lan- 
guages, Greek,  History,  Latin,  Mathe- 
rnatics,  Mechanical  Engineering,  Mu- 
sic, Physical  Education,  Physics, 
Romance  Languages,  Zoology. 
Sophomore  Year: 
Prescribed  Courses: 

English  B,  two  half- 
years    4  points. 

French  B,  or  German  B, 
if  neither  has  been 
previously  taken,  two 
half-years   6       " 


History  A,  if  not  previ- 
ously taken,  two  half- 
years 6  points. 

Botany,  Chemistry,  Geol- 
ogy, Physics,  Psychol- 
ogy (Experimental) 
or  Zoology,  if  no  nat- 
ural or  physical  sci- 
ence other  than  the 
present  Science  A  has 
been  previously  taken 
in   College    6       " 

Electivcs: 

Economics  I,  two  half- 
years    6       " 

Philosophy  A  (new 
course),  two  half- 
years    6      " 

and  any  other  courses,  including  the 
electives  of  the  Freshman  year,  for 
which  the  prerequisites  have  been  sat- 
isfactorily completed,  under  the  De- 
partments of  Botany,  Chemistry, 
Economics,  Engineering  Drafting, 
English,  Geography,  Geology,  Ger- 
manic Languages,  Greek,  History, 
Latin,  Mathematics,  Mechanics,  Mu- 
sic, Philosophy  and  Psychology,  Phys- 
ical Education,  Physics,  Romance 
Languages,  Zoology. 

Junior  Year: 

Prescribed  Courses:  Philosophy  A 
(if  not  previously  taken),  and 
any  other  prescribed  course 
which,  for  any  reason,  has  not 
been   satisfactorily   completed. 

Electivcs:  Any  courses  for  which 
the  prerequisites  have  been  satis- 
factorily completed,  with  the  gen- 
eral restriction  that,  prior  to 
graduation,  the  student  must  have 
made  at  least  9  points,  exclusive 
of  prescribed  work,  under  some 
one  department.  These  courses 
may  be  chosen  under  the  follow- 
ing Departments :  Anthropology, 
Astronomy,  Botany,  Chemistry, 
Civil  Engineering,  Economics, 
Engineering  Drafting,  English, 
Geography,  Geology,  Germanic 
Languages,  Greek,  History,  Indo- 
Iranian  Languages,  Latin,  Mathe- 
matics, Mechanics,  Music,  Philos- 
ophy and  Psychology,  Physical 
Education,  Physics,  Physiology, 
Public  Law,  Romance  Languages, 
Semitic   Languages,   Zoology. 
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Senior  Year: 
Any  courses,  offered  by  any  De- 
partment of  Columbia  College, 
for  which  the  prerequisites  have 
been  satisfactorily  completed,  sub- 
ject to  the  general  restriction 
above  stated. 

(ii)    The  Program  of  Studies  for  the 
Degree  of  B.S. 

In  accordance  with  the  Faculty's 
resolution  of  February  26,  1904 
(quoted  above  on  page  389),  it  is 
recommended  that  the  program  of 
studies  leading  to  the  degree  of  B.S., 
and  the  regulations  pertaining  thereto, 
be  in  all  respects  identical  with  those 
above  set  forth  for  the  degree  of  A.B., 
except  that  no  Latin  or  Greek  shall  be 
prescribed,  and  that  12  points,  instead 
of  6,  that  is,  four  half-year  courses 
instead  of  two,  shall  be  prescribed,  to 
be  made  under  one  or  more  of  the 
following  Departments :  Anthropol- 
ogy, Astronomy,  Botany,  Chemistry, 
Geology  (including  Mineralogy), 
Mathematics,  Mechanics,  Physics, 
Psychology  and  Zoology. 

(iii)    Options  in   the  Professional 
Schools 

When  72  points  (including  all  pre- 
scribed work)  have  been  made  in 
Columbia  College,  a  student  may  ex- 
ercise one  of  the  following  options : 
(a)  Take  the  studies  of  the  First 
Year  of  the  Schools  of  Applied 
Science  (unless  he  is  able  to  gain 
advanced  standing  therein),  pro- 
vided the  courses  previously  taken 
by  him  fulfill  the  requirements  for 
admission  to  those  Schools;  and 
receive  the  degree  of  A.B.  or  B.S. 
upon  the  satisfactory  completion 
of  two  years'  work  in  a  profes- 
sional course. 
(&)  Take  the  studies  of  the  First 
Year  of  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  provided  he  has 
previously  taken  in  college  at 
least  one  course  each  in  the  De- 
partments of  Chemistry,  Physics, 
and  Zoology;  and  receive  the  de- 
gree of  A.B.  or  B.S.  upon  the 
satisfactory  completion  of  two 
years'  work  in  a  professional 
course. 


(c)    Take   the   studies   of  the   First 
Year    of    the    professional    course 
of  Teachers   College ;   and   receive 
the  degree  of  A.B.   or   B.S.   upon 
the  satisfactory  completion  of  two 
years'     work     in     a     professional 
course. 
((f)    Take   the   studies   of  the   First 
Year  in  the  School  of  Fine  Arts, 
provided    the    courses    previously 
taken  by  him  are  adequate  to  ful- 
fill   the    requirements    for    admis- 
sion  to   that   school ;    and    receive 
the  degree  of  A.B.   or  B.S.   upon 
the  satisfactory  completion  of  two 
years'     work     in     a     professional 
course. 
When  94  points    (including  all  pre- 
scribed   work)    have    been    made,    and 
of  these  not  less  than  72  in  Columbia 
College,    the    student    may    take    the 
studies  of  the  First  Year  of  the  School 
of    Law;    and    receive    the    degree    of 
A.B.    or    B.S.    upon    the    satisfactory 
completion  of  one  year's  work  in  this 
professional  course. 

A  student  who  exercises  any  one  of 
the  options  here  mentioned  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  a  student  of  Columbia 
College  and  subject  to  the  authority 
of  its  Dean. 

V.  Increased  Credit  for   High 

Standing  and  Penalty  for 

Low   Standing 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  views  of 
the  Faculty  in  regard  to  establishing 
a  reward  for  high  standing  by  allow- 
ance of  increased  credit,  and  a  pen- 
alty for  general  low  standing,  the 
Committee  has  carefully  considered 
several  plans  that  have  been  brought 
to  its  notice.  The  plan  proposed  to 
the  Faculty  by  the  Professor  of  Ro- 
mance Languages  on  April  29,  1904, 
while  definite  and  capable  of  being 
easily  administered,  embodied  the 
principle  of  allowing  extra  credit  for 
excellence  in  a  single  course.  The 
Committee  is  of  opinion  that  it  would 
be  unwise  to  enact  a  rule  by  which  a 
student  might  easily  be  led  to  neglect 
studies  in  themselves  desirable  for 
him  because  in  some  others  he  might 
with  much  less  trouble  obtain  a  higher 
rank.  It  believes  that  increase  of 
credit,  and  the  resulting  privilege  of 
shortening  the  period  of  study  for  the 
degree,   should   not   be   made    easy   of 
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attainment,  but  should  depend,  in  all 
cases,  on  general  excellence  of  work, 
and  in  some  special  cases  on  unusual 
attainments  in  particular  subjects  as 
well.  It  believes,  furthermore,  that 
the  privilege  in  this  latter  form  should 
be  reserved  until  the  last  year  of  the 
colleee  course,  when  specialization  is 
normal  and  advantageous. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Faculty  voted  to 
allow  no  credit  for  a  graduation- 
essay,  the  Committee  thinks  that  the 
present  prescription  of  such  essay 
should  be  abolished. 

The  Committee  presents  on  the 
subject  of  rewards  and  penalties  the 
recommendations  to  be  found  below 
[p.  398]. 

Under  the  plan  proposed  by  the 
Committee  there  would  be,  among 
others,  the  following  possibilities  of 
shortening  the  college  course : 

1.  A  student  entering  without  ad- 
vanced standing  in  any  subject,  taking 
regularly  18  hours  a  week  (in  addi- 
tion to  Physical  Education),  and 
securing  regularly  two  points  of  extra 
credit  in  each  half  year  (/'.  c,  4  A's 
and  2  or  more  B's),  would  make  124 
points  in  three  years. 

2.  A  student  entering  without  ad- 
vanced standing,  taking  on  the  aver- 
age 17  hours  a  week  (in  addition  to 
Physical  Education),  and  securing  on 
the  average  i  point  of  extra  credit 
in  each  half-year  {i.  e.,  2  A's  and  3 
or  more  B's),  would  finish  his  course, 
with  2  points  to  spare,  in  three  years 
and  a  half. 

3.  A  student  entering  with  4  points 
to  his  credit  (which  is  nothing  un- 
usual), taking  upon  the  average  16 
hours  a  week,  gaining  nothing  by 
proficiency  and  losing  nothing  by  pen- 
alties, would  finish  his  course  in  three 
years  and  a  half,  if  during  his  resi- 
dence he  should  make  4  points  in  the 
Summer  Session. 

VI.  Summary  of  Recommendations 
The  various  recommendations  of 
the  Committee  are  embodied  in  the 
following  resolution,  which  is  recom- 
mended  for  adoption: 

Resolved,  That  the  Report  of  the 
Special  Committee  on  the  Revision  of 
the  Program  of  Studies,  submitted 
January  13,  1905,  be  accepted  and  its 
provisions  adopted,   as   follows: 


1.  The  general  plan  of  admission 
shall  remain  as  it  is  for  all  students 
entering  the  College,  but  the  follow- 
ing changes  shall  be  made  in  matters 
of  detail:  (a)  Music  and  Drawing, 
each  with  the  value  of  one  point,  to 
be  added  to  the  list  of  subjects  which 
may  be  offered  without  restriction; 
(b)  Shopwork  to  be  added  to  the  list 
of  subjects  from  which,  at  present, 
two  and  no  more  may  be  offered;  (c) 
the  candidate  to  be  allowed  to  offer 
three  subjects,  instead  of  two,  from 
this  last-named  group. 

2.  Beginning  in  January,  1906,  the 
College  shall  hold  entrance  examina- 
tions annually  in  the  month  of  Janu- 
ary (unless  the  College  Entrance  Ex- 
amination Board  shall  decide  to  hold 
examinations  at  that  time),  and  ar- 
rangements shall  be  made  for  prop- 
erly prepared  students  to  enter  regu- 
larly upon  a  college  course  at  the 
beginning  of  the  second  half-year. 

3.  Beginning  in  September,  1905, 
the  College  shall  make  the  half-year 
its  unit  of  credit,  the  term  "  point "  to 
signify  the  satisfactory  completion  of 
work  requiring  attendance  one  hour  a 
week  for  one  half-year,  and  the  re- 
quirement for  graduation  to  be  124 
points. 

4.  The  courses  of  study  for  the 
degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and 
Bachelor  of  Science  respectively  shall 
be  those  recommended  by  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  in  its  report,  dated 
January  13,  1905  [see  p.  394]. 

5.  A  graduation-essay  shall  not  be 
prescribed. 

6.  Prescribed  studies  shall  be  taken, 
as  far  as  practicable,  during  the  first 
two  years  of  residence;  and  subjects 
taken  in  college  which  are  continua- 
tions of  subjects  offered  at  entrance 
must  be  taken,  as  far  as  possible,  in 
Freshman  year. 

7.  Additional  courses,  other  than 
those  specified  under  each  year,  may 
be  taken  by  students  qualified  to  pur- 
sue them  with  advantage,  but  in  every 
case  only  with  the  consent  of  the 
Dean. 

8.  No  combination  of  courses 
amounting  to  less  than  12  or  more 
than  19  points  may  be  made  in  any 
half-year  without  the  consent  of  the 
Dean. 

9.  At  least  9  points,  exclusive  of 
prescribed  work,  must  be  made,  before 
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graduation,    under    some    one    depart- 
ment. 

10.  A  student  who  receives  a  mark 
of  F  in  any  prescribed  course  must 
repeat  that  course.  A  student  who 
receives  a  mark  of  F  in  any  course 
not  prescribed  may  present  himself 
for  reexamination  at  the  stated  time; 
on  passing  such  examination  he  shall 
receive  only  a  mark  of  D.  In  either 
case,  however,  if  the  mark  of  F  was 
given  by  reason  of  absence  from  ex- 
amination resulting  from  illness  or 
other  unavoidable  cause,  he  may  be 
examined  by  permission  of  the  Dean 
and  marked  as  though  he  had  at- 
tended  the   regular   examination. 

11.  In  any  half-year  not  more  than 
one  course,  whether  prescribed  or 
elective,  in  which  the  student  is 
marked  D  may  be  counted  toward  a 
degree.  Of  several  courses  in  which 
he  is  marked  D  he  may  choose  the 
one  to  be  so  counted. 

12.  At  the  end  of  every  half-year, 
when  all  the  reports  are  filed  in  the 
Registrar's  Office,  additional  credit 
for  high  standing  shall  be  given  as 
follows :  The  mark  A  in  any  two 
courses  (no  course  to  be  counted 
twice)  shall  entitle  the  student  to  one 
point  of  extra  credit,  provided  he  has 
not  fallen  below  the  mark  B  in  any 
of  the  courses  pursued  by  him  during 
the  half-year. 

13.  Any  student  who  is  credited 
with  94  points  (including  all  pre- 
scribed work)  may  receive  one  point 
of  extra  credit  for  each  of  two  courses 
chosen  from,  among  those  offered  by 
any  single  department  as  counting 
toward  a  higher  degree,  provided  the 
quality  of  his  work  in  such  course  be 
tested  by  an  essay  for  which  a  mark 
A  or  B  is  given,  in  addition  to  the 
stated  examinations.  No  student 
shall  receive  more  than  one  point  of 
extra  credit  in  one  half-year  under 
the  terms  of  this  rule. 

14.  Candidates  for  admission  to  the 
Freshman  class  offering  for  entrance 
more  than  the  required  15  points 
shall  be  given  credit  for  this  extra 
work  toward  a  degree,  on  a  basis  to 
be  determined  by  the  Committee  on 
Admissions,  provided  that  not  more 
than  18  of  the  124  points  required  for 
a  degree  may  be  made  in  this  way. 

15.  The  Committee  on  Honors  is 
directed  to  report  to  the  Faculty  what, 


if  any,  changes  will  become  necessary 
or  desirable  in  the  system  of  award- 
ing honors  to  adapt  it  to  the  Program 
of  Studies  presented  by  the  Special 
Committee    on    January    13,    1905. 

16.  Heads  of  departments  are  re- 
quested to  renumber  their  courses  in 
accordance  with  the  second  plan  sug- 
gested by  the  Committee  [see  p.  391], 
to  state  carefully  the  prerequisites  in 
their  own  and  other  departments  for 
each  of  their  courses  offered  to  stu- 
dents of  Columbia  College,  and  to 
report  on  these  points  to  the  Special 
Committee  on  Revision  of  the  Pro- 
gram of  Studies  not  later  than  Feb- 
ruary I,  1905. 

17.  A  candidate  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Bachelor  of  Sci- 
ence must  fulfill  all  requirements  for 
the  degree  within  six  years  from  the 
time  of  his  first  matriculation  as  a 
Freshman  in  college,  whether  at  Co- 
lumbia or  elsewhere;  within  four  and 
a  half  years  from  similar  matricula- 
tion as  a  Sophomore;  within  three 
years  from  similar  matriculation  as  a 
Junior;  and  within  one  and  a  half 
years  from  matriculation  as  a  Se- 
nior. Failing  to  satisfy  the  require- 
ments within  the  time  as  here  speci- 
fied, he  shall  lose  credit  for  all  the 
points  gained  by  him  towards  the  de- 
gree, unless  in  individual  cases  prop- 
erly attested  the  Faculty  shall  other- 
wise determine. 

18.  No  Extension  courses,  taken 
either  at  Columbia  or  elsewhere  by  a 
matriculated  student,  shall  be  credited 
towards  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  or  Bachelor  of  Science. 

19.  Every  recipient  of  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Bachelor  of  Sci- 
ence must  have  made  at  least  84 
points  in  actual  college  residence,  of 
which  not  less  than  24  must  have 
been  made  in  Columbia  College.  In 
individual  cases  properly  attested  the 
Faculty  may  suspend  this  rule. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Nicholas   Murray  Butler, 

Chairman 
J.    H.   Van    Amringe, 
Adolphe  Cohn, 
Edward   Delavan    Perry, 
R.   S.  Woodward, 
Calvin   Thomas, 
F.  J.  E.  Woodbridge, 

Committee 
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Faculty  of  Applied  Science 
February  Meeting. — The  new  course 
in  chemical  engineering  was  adopted 
with  minor  suggestions.  The  com- 
mittee on  administration  was  in- 
structed to  report  at  the  next  meet- 
ing as  to  the  method  of  decreasing 
the  lecture  work  in  the  first  and  sec- 
ond years  of  all  courses  to  sixteen 
hours  per  week,  in  order  to  give  time 
in  the  morning  hours  for  instruction 
in  physical  education. 

Teachers  College 

January  Meeting. — The  President 
made  appointments,  establishing  a 
committee  on  admissions  and  a  com- 
mittee on  program  of  studies  to  re- 
place the  former  committees  on  grad- 
uate  and   on   undergraduate    students. 

It  was  decided  to  alter  the  form  of 
statement  of  the  program  of  studies 
in  order  to  present  a  single  profes- 
sional course,  consisting  of  funda- 
mental courses  in  educational  psychol- 
ogy and  the  history  and  principles  of 
education,  a  major  subject  of  profes- 
sional and  academic  work  in  any  of 
the  twenty-four  departments  of  the 
College,  and  a  proportion  of  elective 
courses,  chosen  at  will. 


A  new  special  curriculum  in  teach- 
mg  domestic  art  in  Trade  Schools 
was  established,  and  new  courses 
were  inaugurated  in  Educational  the- 
ories of  Herbart  and  Froebel,  Social 
life  and  the  school  curriculum.  Prin- 
ciples of  elementary  method.  Super- 
vision and  criticism  of  elementary 
teaching,  and  courses  in  Industrial 
education.  Commercial  geography,  the 
Theory  of  teaching  nature  study,  the 
Physiology  of  exercise.  Kindergarten 
design,   Games,   and   Stories. 

February  Meeting.— The  Faculty 
placed  itself  on  record  as  opposed  to 
the  conferring  of  degrees  cum  laude, 
and  also  decided  that,  although  in- 
structors should  transmit  marks  to 
the  Registrar  as  hitherto,  the  only 
grades  to  be  announced  to  students 
should  be  "  Passed "  and  "  Failed." 
The  regulations  concerning  students' 
absences  were  amended  to  read: 
"  Students  who  are  deficient  in  at- 
tendance or  who  perform  their  class 
work  unsatisfactorily  may  be  re- 
quired at  any  time  to  make  such 
changes  in  their  plan  of  work  as  the 
committee  on  program  of  studies  may 
deem  necessary." 
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The  Alumni  Association  of  the  Law 
School  has  opened  an  office  at  No. 
280  Broadway,  Room  231,  for  the 
purpose  of  furnishing  to  graduates 
information  as  to  law  offices  needing 
clerical  or  other  legal  assistance.  If 
graduates  desiring  clerkships  or  other 
positions  will  signify  their  wants  to 
the  secretary,  he  will  endeavor  to 
place  them  in  communication  with 
offices  needing  them.  Many  excellent 
opportunities  to  place  the  graduates  of 
the  School  in  desirable  positions,  both 
at  the  threshold  and  at  more  ad- 
vanced stages  of  their  professional 
•careers,  have  been  lost  because  of  the 
inability  of  the  Dean  and  the  pro- 
fessors to  communicate  promptly  with 
men  desiring  such  opportunities,  and 
it  is  thought  that  through  the  agency 
of  the  committee  on  law  clerkships, 
graduates  may  be  aided  in  securing 
advantageous  positions.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  issue  a  letter  to  the  leading 
lawyers  and  law  firms  in  this  and 
neighboring  cities,  explaining  the  ob- 
jects of  the  movement  and  inviting 
their  cooperation.  Blank  forms  for 
application  may  be  obtained  of  the 
secretary,  Frederic  White  Shepard, 
No.  280  Broadway,  New  York. 

The  annual  reunion  of  the  Class  of 
1876,  College,  was  held  at  the  Colum- 
bia University  Club  on  May  5. 
Twelve  members  of  the  class  were 
present,  namely  Messrs.  Bang, 
Dugro,  Holden,  Ivey,  Jones,  Lozier, 
Raegener,  Renwick,  I.  N.  Scligman, 
Sprague,  Vcrplanck  and  Williams. 
The  annual  reunions  of  this  class  have 
been  held  continuously  since  1896 
with  an  attendance  ranging  from 
eight    to    twenty-seven.      During    the 


past  year  no  break  has  occurred  in  its 
ranks.  Letters  of  regret  were  re- 
ceived from  Messrs.  Ely,  Hyde,  and 
Thayer.  Every  fifth  year  all  the 
members  make  an  effort  to  be  present 
at  the  annual  gathering,  and  since 
next  year  will  be  one  of  such  years, 
the  class  hopes  to  celebrate  the  largest 
reunion  in  its  history. 

The  Class  of  1880,  College,  held  a 
dinner  at  the  Columbia  University 
Club  on  April  28,  1905,  to  commemo- 
rate the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of 
its  graduation.  President  Butler  and 
Dean  Van  Amringe  were  guests  of 
the  class.  Dean  Chandler,  who  had 
accepted  a  like  invitation,  was  pre- 
vented from  attending  at  the  last  mo- 
ment, much  to  the  regret  of  those 
present.  Twenty-four  members  of  the 
class  attended.  The  menu  appropri- 
ately presented  a  picture  of  the  Col- 
lege in  the  seventies  and  one  of  the 
present  University,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  one  to  the  other  was 
happily  described  and  accounted  for 
by  the  President  and  the  Dean  in 
answer  to  the  toasts  of  "  The  Uni- 
versity "  and  "  The  College,"  greatly 
to  the  pleasure  and  interest  of  the 
diners.  William  Fellowes  Morgan, 
president  of  the  class,  presided; 
Charles  F.  Moody,  class  historian, 
read  the  class  history  for  the  quarter 
century,  together  with  many  interest- 
ing communications  from  the  mem- 
bers of  the  class  absent  and  present; 
William  Warburton  Scrugham  an- 
swered to  the  toast  of  "  Our  college 
days,"  and  James  Duane  Livingston 
to  that  of  "  The  class  of  '80."  Land- 
reth  H.  King  had  made  some  new 
verses    fitted    to    an   old    college    tune, 
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each  of  which  was  adapted  to  the 
introduction  of  the  speaker  and  the 
subject,  and  these  were  sung  at  the 
appropriate  moments  during  the  even- 
ing. 

The  dinner  committee  was  com- 
posed of  James  Duane  Livingston, 
chairman,  WilHam  Fellowes  Morgan, 
WilHam  H.  Taylor,  Landreth  H. 
King,  Nelson  J.  Waterbury,  and  Ed- 
gar J.  Nathan,  secretary.  The  class 
history  indicated  that  the  class  en- 
tered 77  in  number,  and  received  sev- 
eral accessions  during  the  four  years. 
It  graduated  58.  19  of  the  class  have 
died  since  the  freshman  year,  and  12 
of  these  since  graduation,  the  class 
now  numbering  46  graduates.  Among 
those  unavoidably  absent  whose  let- 
ters were  read  were  Charles  M.  Bel- 
den,  at  Geneva,  Switzerland ;  James 
Potter  Conover,  at  St.  Pauls,  Con- 
cord, N.  H. ;  Frank  B.  Draper,  at 
New  Milford,  Conn.;  WilHam  New- 
brough,  at  Evanston,  Wyoming;  and 
Claudius  M.  Roome,  at  Montclair, 
N.  J.  The  following  members  of  the 
class  were  present :  Leon  N.  Adler, 
Robert  M.  G.  Barnwell,  William  G. 
Bates,  Pelham  St.  G.  Bissell,  George 
E.  Blackwell,  Howard  Coghill,  Hora- 
tio R.  Harper,  Henry  W.  Howell,  Jr., 
Landreth  H.  King,  William  G.  Le- 
Boutillier,  James  Duane  Livingston, 
Jesse  Albert  Locke,  Jr.,  Fielding  L. 
Marshall,  Charles  F.  Moody,  William 
Fellowes  Morgan,  Edgar  J.  Nathan, 
Charles  A.  O'Neill,  Henry  G.  Paine, 
Frederic  D.  Philips,  William  Lispen- 
ard  Robb,  William  W.  Scrugham, 
Henry  A.  Short,  Edward  H.  Snyder, 
William  H.  Taylor. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  Class  of 
1881,  College,  was  held  at  the  Colum- 
bia University  Club  on  March  7. 
There  were  present  Professor  W.  A. 
Dunning,  Drs.  R.  H.  Sayre,  Lucius 
W.  Hotchkiss,  Herman  F.  Nordeman, 


Messrs.  W.  C.  Demarest,  Geo.  H. 
Sullivan,  Rufus  Greene  Angell,  Rich- 
ard A.  Anthony,  Lucius  Hart  Beers, 
Albert  Andrade  Cohen,  WilHam  A. 
Forster,  F.  Benedict  Herzog,  Chas. 
M.  Lum,  Chas.  A.  Moran,  and  Ste- 
phen G.  Williams.  Fifty-two  mem- 
bers of  the  class  are  still  in  the  land 
of  the  living.  A  large  attendance  is 
expected  at  the  next  meeting,  which 
will  be  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary 
since  graduation.  The  class  is  repre- 
sented in  the  faculties  of  the  Univer- 
sity by  Harry  Thurston  Peck,  James 
C.  Egbert,  Richard  H.  Gottheil,  W. 
A.  Dunning,  and  Lucius  W.  Hotch- 
kiss. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Commence- 
ment Day,  1904,  the  annual  reunion 
of  the  Class  of  1888,  College,  was  held 
in  College  Hall,  and  on  the  evening 
of  January  31  the  twenty-first  annual 
dinner  was  held  at  the  Columbia 
Club.  The  latter  was  well  attended, 
and  a  pleasant  feature  was  the  sing- 
ing of  college  songs.  Among  those 
present  was  Hammer,  for  the  first 
time  in  several  years.  The  list  of 
married  men  continues  to  grow,  the 
latest  addition  being  Fuller,  who  was 
married  in  August,  1904.  Baldwin 
had  a  daughter  born  to  him  on  New 
Year's  day.  He  has  just  published  a 
book  on  "  American  short  stories." 
Sill  is  to  offer  some  courses  in  his- 
tory at  the  Harvard  Summer  School 
this  year.  Lloyd  Warren  has  been 
prominently  before  the  public  this 
winter  as  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  education  of  the  Society  of  Beaux 
Arts  Architects. 

The  Class  of  1895,  College,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Class  of  1895,  Ap- 
plied Science,  is  making  preparations 
for  holding  its  decennial  reunion  at 
the  University  on  the  day  of  com- 
mencement. 
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The  Class  of  1899,  College,  has  con- 
tinued to  hold  its  reunions  regularly 
during  the  past  year.  On  June  8, 
1904,  the  Commencement  reunion, 
which  was  the  quinquennial  celebra- 
tion of  the  class,  took  place.  Pell, 
Wormser,  Staunton,  Cardozo  and 
Hackett  were  the  committee  in  charge. 
The  class  assembled  at  the  alumni 
luncheon,  and  after  the  alumni  meet- 
ing adjourned  to  College  Hall,  where 
the  '99  punch  was  served,  after  which 
the  members  participated  in  the  field 
sports  in  South  Field  in  connection 
with  the  other  classes.  In  the  even- 
ing the  quinquennial  banquet  was 
held  at  Pabst's  Harlem.  Those  pres- 
ent at  the  reunion  were  as  follows : 
Seward,  T.  Parsons,  Bradley,  Lesem, 
Moffatt,  Fort,  McCann,  Hopkins, 
Bross,  Baker,  Cardozo,  Hackett,  Fow- 
ler, Staunton,  Tuttle,  Giffin,  Hell- 
man,  Harrington,  Ropes,  Pell,  Worm- 
ser, Mosenthal,  G.  Parsons,  Matthew, 
Ernst,  Josephthal,  Eldert  and  Moran, 
The  election  of  officers  of  the  class 
for  a  term  of  five  years  resulted  as 
follows :  Fowler,  president,  and  Car- 
dozo, secretary.  Pell  and  G.  Parsons 
were  also  elected  trustees  of  the  Me- 
morial Fund. 

An  unique  feature  of  the  occasion 
was  the  distribution  of  the  Five  Year 
Book,  which  had  been  prepared  under 
the  direction  of  a  committee  includ- 
ing, besides  the  president  and  secre- 
tary, Ernst  and  G.  Parsons.  Letters 
were  received  from  practically  every 
member  of  the  class.  The  book  is  a 
tasteful  volume  of  some  seventy 
pages,  with  a  light  gray  cover,  upon 
which  is  impressed  in  light  blue  the 
title  "  Five  Year  Book  of  the  Class 
of  '99,  Columbia  College."  In  addi- 
tion to  the  records  of  the  class,  which 
show  the  varying  activities  of  the 
members,  and  other  matters  of  per- 
sonal   interest,    there     is    a    splendid 


greeting  from  Dean  Van  Amringe,  to 
whom  the  book  is  dedicated,  and  a 
timely  letter  from  President  Butler. 
A  complete  list  of  the  reunions  of  '99 
and  various  other  interesting  personal 
and  class  statistics  are  also  presented 
therein. 

The  sixth  annual  football  reunion 
was  held  at  the  Yale-Columbia  foot- 
ball game  on  Saturday,  October  28, 
1904.  After  the  game  a  brief  dinner 
was  enjoyed  at  the  Hofbrau  Haus, 
after  which  several  members  occupied 
a  box  at  Weber's  Music  Hall,  finally 
joining  the  other  members  of  the 
class  at  the  Columbia  Club.  The 
members  present  at  the  reunion  were : 
Tuttle,  Ehret,  Wormser,  Hellman, 
Lesem,  Baker,  Fowler,  Van  Name, 
Hopkins,  Hackett,  Mosenthal,  T.  Par- 
sons, Simpson,  Bross,  Giffin,  Weil, 
Marcus,  Josephthal,  Cardozo,  Moran, 
Eldert,  Miller,  Mitchel  and  G.  Par- 
sons. 

At  the  150th  anniversary  celebra- 
tion, on  October  31,  1904,  the  follow- 
ing members  of  '99  officiated  as  mar- 
shals: Ehret,  Cardozo,  Hackett,  Hell- 
man,  and  Fowler. 

On  December  28,  1904,  the  6th  an- 
nual Christmas  reunion  was  held  at 
Muschenheim's  Arena.  On  this  occa- 
sion the  following  members  of  the 
class  were  present:  Hopkins,  Ropes, 
Moffatt,  Harrison,  Ernst,  Tuttle, 
Weil,  Cardozo,  Eldert,  Wormser, 
Fowler,  G.  Parsons,  Marcus,  Joseph- 
thai,  Lesem,  Hinck,  Fort,  Cole,  Baker 
and  McCann.  The  next  reunion  will 
be  the  Commencement  reunion  of  the 
class  scheduled  for  June  14,  1905. 

Hackett  was  married  to  Miss 
Frances  Allen  on  December  17,  1904, 
at  Ardmore,  Philadelphia.  Kellogg 
has  been  elected  a  director  of  the 
Ogdensburg  National  Bank,  and  is 
now  running  for  supervisor  of  his 
County.     Bradley  has  published  a  vol- 
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ume  on  William  Ciillen  Bryant. 
Huntoon  was  married  to  Miss  Lelia 
Griggs  at  Paterson,  N.  J.,  on  October 
12,   1904. 

The  present  year  is  a  somewhat 
momentous  one  for  the  Class  of  1902, 
College,  from  the  fact  that  so  many 
members  of  the  class  are  completing 
their  courses  of  professional  study  at 
Columbia,  and  will  soon  be  studying 
how  to  put  into  practice  the  advanced 
lessons  learned  at  alma  mater's  knee. 
The  following  men  are  now  in  their 
third  year  in  the  law  school— Bradley, 
Budington,  Carter,  Clark,  Cowen,  Ar- 
thur Hays,  Hincks,  St.  John,  Schus- 
ter, and  Spencer.  P.  and  S.  will  this 
June  graduate  Bartow,  Colie,  Gerster, 
Haberman,  Harold  Hays,  Hellman, 
Holland,  Krumwiede,  Maclntyre,  and 
Ottenberg.  Lieb,  Oppenheimer,  and 
Spiegelberg  have  still  a  year  of  medi- 
cine before  them.  Wilson  (A.M.,  Har- 
vard), Eron,  Haas,  and  Goldenweiser 
having  taken  their  master's  degree 
are  working  for  their  doctorates. 
Nesbit  and  Lawrence  are  also  doing 
post-graduate  work.  Duden  is  study- 
ing metallurgy,  being  now  in  his  third 
year;  and  West  is  a  second  year 
miner. 

The  class  is  also  represented  in  the 
University  from  an  official  standpoint; 
for  Caldwell  is  teaching  freshmen 
how  to  write  English  themes;  Parr 
is  assistant  in  mechanical  engineering; 
Meyers  is  secretary  of  the  Committee 
on  Employment  for  Students,  and 
Ward  is  chief  clerk  in  the  President's 
office. 

Of  the  men  no  longer  at  Morning- 
side,  Hopkins  and  Yohannan  are 
studying  medicine  at  Johns  Hopkins 
and  the  Bahimore  Medical  College 
respectively.  Halstead  is  partner  in 
the  law  firm  of  Addy  and  Halstead  in 
Brooklyn.  Glenney  also  is  a  Brook- 
lyn  lawyer.    "Tommy"   Atkins,   Kel- 


ly, Weekes,  Strebeigh,  Fisk,  Dana 
and  McCIure  are  all  in  law  offices. 
Huntting  is  principal  of  the  Las 
Banos  High  School  in  California; 
Phillips  is  editor  of  a  daily  paper  in 
Fairbault,  Minnesota.  Carey  is  with 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.;  Wylie  is 
with  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  John- 
son is  in  business  in  Detroit. 
Rhoades  is  assistant  treasurer  of  the 
Equitable  Trust  Co.;  Potter,  a  money 
broker  on  The  Street.  Harper  is  still 
at  Tiffany's;  Heroy  is  with  the  Pitts- 
burgh Plate  Glass  Co.,  Bullard, 
Spence,  Shoemaker,  and  Jackson  are 
in  business  in  New  York  City; 
Waters  has  been  elected  to  member- 
ship in  the  New  York  Cotton  Ex- 
change. Fitch  has  turned  printer  and 
is  now  with  his  father  on  Broad 
Street. 

The  following  candidates  for  the 
episcopacy  are  at  the  General  Theo- 
logical Seminary — Winslow,  Ban- 
croft, Ford,  "Nort"  Atkins,  Lawr- 
ence, and  Hannah.  Nesbit  at  Drew 
will  shortly  be  ordained  a  Methodist 
preacher;  Iglehart,  also  at  Drew,  has 
still  a  year  to  study.  Gookin  is  at 
the  Cambridge  Theological  Seminary. 
George  Danton  has  been  appointed 
instructor  in  German  at  Western  Re- 
serve University.  Middleton  of  dra- 
matic name  and  fame  has  written  a 
play  and  sold  it  to  Amelia  Bingham, 
and  has  had  produced  a  play  entitled 
"The  wife's  strategy."  Burke  Jen- 
kins has  been  writing  stories  for 
Munsey's  and  has  published  a  sugges- 
tive pamphlet  on  "  Waggishness." 
Langs  is  studying  music  in  New 
York  City  with  E.  A.  MacDowell. 
Ledou  has  published  a  volume  of 
poems  entitled  "  Songs  from  the  silent 
land." 

Mahan  and  Lockwood  are  both  mar- 
ried, and  Fitch  is  going  to  be;  and 
rumor  hath  it  that  Hymen  even  now 
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hovers  imminently  over  the  heads  of 
sundry  other  members  of  this  devoted 
class,  whose  names  may  not  be  men- 
tioned. To  adapt  what  was  written 
of  a  certain  class  of  '29 — 
Bibamiis  ad  Classcm — 
Et  Aoreant,  valcatit,  vigeant  tarn 
Non  Registrar  ipse  enumerat  quam! 
Then  here  's  to  the  Class ! — 
May  they  flourish  and  thrive  and  in- 
crease the  amount  of  'em 
Till  even  the  Registrar  loses  all  count 
of  'em ! 
Of  the  members  of  the  Class  of 
1904,  College,  who  went  forth  last 
June  from  the  halls  of  their  alma 
mater,  forty  found  the  separation  un- 
endurable and  returned  for  further 
work.  Of  those  remaining  at  Colum- 
bia a  majority  evince  the  intention  of 
becoming  lawyers.  In  the  law  school 
at  present,  some  as  second  and  some 
as  first  year  students,  are  the  follow- 
ing: Blake,  Bovey,  Bryant,  Bulkley, 
Davis,  Duell,  Elgar,  Fisher,  Fried, 
Gravenhorst,  Harris,  Houston,  Kil- 
roe,  Loening,  McAneny,  Malmberry, 
Otto,  Robinson,  Wallach,  and  Wup- 
permann.  At  the  New  York  Law 
School  are  Carpenter,  Butler,  New- 
burger,  Seggel,  and  Vogel.  Under 
the  faculty  of  political  science  are 
Blake,  Hayes,  Loening,  Otto,  Robin- 
son, and  Updike.  Under  the  faculty 
of  pure  science  are  Jacobs  and  Jou- 
ard;  and  under  the  faculty  of  philoso- 
phy are  Carlsson,  Elsworth,  Knauff, 
Koenig,  Moeller,  and  Speck.  Under 
the  faculty  of  applied  science  are 
Forbes  and  Pitou.  Aery  is  at  Teach- 
ers  College.     Striving  for  the   degree 


of  M.D.  are  Funk,  Gissel,  Leber,  Man- 
delbaum,  Munker,  and  Oppenheimer, 
all  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  and  Wile  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins. Beha,  Hurley  and  Woodward 
are  teaching  in  the  vicinity  of  New 
York,  while  Burchell  holds  the  chair 
of  business  administration  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin.  At  the  Gen- 
eral Theological  Seminary  are  Carls- 
son,  Fish,  Knauff  and  Stray.  Nearly 
half  of  the  class  is  engaged  in  busi- 
ness pursuits,  as  witness — Akin,  Ban- 
ning, Bloomfield,  Brace,  Dargeon, 
Earle,  Elgas,  Ellis,  Gillette,  Gold- 
berger,  Greene,  Gutman,  Hanneman, 
Hammerslough,  Harcourt,  Hedinger, 
Hill,  Hughes,  Kahn,  Kerr,  Krusa, 
Lance,  Landauer,  Lindsay,  Lyford, 
Maeder,  Moeller,  Myers,  O'Connell, 
Selvage,  Stauffen,  Stein,  Tice,  Toy, 
Thurber,  Van  Der  Burgh,  Van  Ness, 
Verplanck,  Weissman,  Whitin,  Will- 
cox,  and   Wilson. 

On  the  night  of  the  mid-winter 
reunion  of  the  alumni  association  an 
informal  class  reunion  was  held.  It  is 
hoped  that  at  the  Commencement  Day 
reunion  a  practically  complete  repre- 
sentation of  the  class  will  be  present. 
The  whereabouts  of  a  few  of  the  men 
seem  at  present  to  be  undeterminable, 
and  if  those,  if  any,  whose  names  are 
omitted  from  this  report  or  who  have 
not  received  notices  of  class  functions 
during  the  present  year  would  send 
their  names,  addresses  and  modes  of 
occupation  to  the  class  secretary,  it 
would  help  much  in  the  work  of  keep- 
ing a  full  and  correct  roll  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  class. 
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Edited   by   Wm.   F.   J.   Piel 


So  varied  and  complex  in  character 
has  been  the  social  life  of  the  students 
during  the  second  half  of  the  aca- 
demic year,  that  not  a  few  failures, 
some  reverses  together  with  many  suc- 
cesses have  been  witnessed.  The  long 
list  of  active  societies  includes  purely 
social,  departmental,  religious  and 
honorary  societies,  the  majority  of 
which  have  passed  a  prosperous  year. 
Debating,  chess  and  student  journal- 
ism have  been  exceptionally  success- 
ful. The  classes  have  also  shown  the 
customary  amount  of  activity,  social 
and  athletic. 

Pursuant  to  the  policy  adopted  by 
its  council  at  the  beginning  of  the 
academic  year,  King's  Crown  has  ex- 
perienced a  gradual  though  definite 
change  during  the  second  term  from 
a  distinctively  literary  society  to  an 
undergraduate  club.  Whereas  lec- 
tures and  essays  were  formerly  the 
most  important  contributions  to  the 
meetings,  discussion  of  undergraduate 
topics  of  interest  and  moment  has 
superseded  them  in  the  society's  at- 
tention. The  lectures  are  still,  how- 
ever, and  will  doubtlessly  continue  to 
be,  a  serious  part  of  the  gatherings. 
As  compared  with  the  first  half-year 
the  business  of  the  society  has  lately 
run  along  with  less  friction  and  more 
method.  The  most  noteworthy  ac- 
complishment during  the  second 
semester  was  the  successful  presenta- 
tion of  the  annual  show.  The  so- 
ciety's membership  shows  approxi- 
mately an  increase  of  twenty-five  per 
cent,  over  that  of  the  foregoing  year 
and  the  Crown  now  has  enrolled  as 
active  and  associate  members  respec- 
tively, all  students  of  the  College  and 
the  Schools  of  Applied  Science  who 
are  prominent  in  undergraduate 
affairs. 

Several  changes  in  legislation,  af- 
fecting the  management  of  the  Show 
and  the  payment  of  dues,  have  been 
enacted.     The    question    of    admitting 


Science  men  to  active  membership, 
which  was  brought  up  by  the  out- 
going council,  was  laid  over  for  final 
determination  by  the  1905-1906  coun- 
cil. This  step  presages  the  time  when 
the  student  daily  will  voice  demands 
for  a  King's  Crown  Club  House,  or 
some  home  corresponding  to  the  Har- 
vard Union  or  the  Houston  Hall  of 
Pennsylvania. 

An  undertaking  of  importance,  that 
well  characterizes  the  club's  new  pol- 
icy, was  its  assumption  of  control 
over  the  Trophy  Room.  At  its  meet- 
ing of  March  23,  the  management  of 
the  room,  which  had  hitherto  been 
left  uncared  for  through  a  misunder- 
standing between  the  students  and 
the  Memorabilia  Committee  of  the 
Columbia  Club,  was  taken  over  by 
King's  Crown  and  placed  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  A.  L.  WiUis, 
1905,  and  E.  T.  Maynard,  1906.  This 
marks  an  important  step  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  trophy  room  and  should 
guarantee  protection  to  it  and  permit 
ready  accessibility  on  the  part  of  the 
students,  until  the  completion  of  Uni- 
versity Hall  permanently  assures  its 
safe  keeping. 

During  the  week  of  March  12,  the 
Varsity  Show,  "The  Khan  of 
Kathan,"  was  presented  on  successive 
nights  to  highly  enthusiastic  and 
packed  houses.  The  play  was  effec- 
tively staged,  both  the  costumes  and 
scenery  being  new.  On  the  whole, 
the  Show  was  an  improvement  over 
those  of  the  foregoing  two  years. 
The  cast  of  the  Show  follows : 


Bintulu   

Kassim 

Analaboo  . . . 

Heine   

Reggie   

Louis 

Couchoucou 

Adella  

Joy  R. 

Kate   


W.  E.  Kelley  1907 

K.  S.  Webb  1906 

D.  H.  Browne  1905 

L.  J.  Ehret  1908  S. 

E.  V.  Kehrlein  1907 

R.  G.  Conried  1907 

K.  M.  Spence  1906 

.  H.  C.  Atwater  1907  S. 
K.  Wuppermann  1907  L. 
G.  H.  Reaney  1907 
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Anona  

Wheatena  . . 
Zuzu   


.  A.  T.  Hopping  1907 
..  K.  B.  Collins  1907 
H.  S.  Randolph  1907 


A  partial  list  of  patronesses  includes 
Mesdames  Lyman  Rhodes,  D.  R. 
Bradlev,  Joseph  R.  Duryea,  P.  Alex- 
ander,'W.  B.  Anderton,  C.  E.  Bate- 
son,  Perry  Belmont,  Alexander 
Browne,  William  Curtis  Demarest, 
C.  Frederick  Frothingham,  Frank  J. 
Goodnow,  J.  Borden  Harriman,  Clar- 
ence W.  Hyde,  H.  P.  Kean,  Edward 
Lauterbach,  Stuy\-esant  Le  Roy, 
Adolph  Lewisohn,  Seth  Low,  J.  J. 
McCook,  Brander  Matthews,  H.  G.  S. 
Noble,  W.  A.  Meikleham,  R.  Brena- 
han  Moffatt,  Robert  Olyphant,  M.  R. 
O'Loughlin,  J.  D.  Prince,  Ensign  B. 
Pardee,  Joseph  Pulitzer,  Herman 
Ridder,  C.  M.  Rolker,  John  E. 
Roosevelt,  A.  W.  Rose,  H.  W.  Wand- 
less,  F.  A.  Scratchey,  H.  R.  Seager, 
J.  W.  Simpson,  Olin  J.  Stephens,  H. 
W.  Taft.  Seth  E.  Thomas,  Rudolf 
Tombo,  Jr.,  Samuel  Untermeyer,  F. 
J.  Van  der  Beeck,  J.  E.  Van  Nostrand, 
R.  C.  Veit,  W.  E.  Webb,  A.  E.  Wup- 
permann,  Anna  von  Zedlitz,  George 
Gould,  Miss  Helen  Gould,  Miss  Made- 
leine Ehret,  Frau  Heinrich  Conried 
and  Mme.  Emma  Fames  Story. 

On  April  28  and  29,  the  dramatic 
club  of  the  University  of  Virginia 
paid  the  co-authors  of  "The  Khan  of 
Kathan"  a  neat  compliment  by  suc- 
cessfully producing  the  show  before  a 
large  audience.  A  fair-sized  delega- 
tion of  Columbia  students  attended 
the  performance  which,  incidentally, 
was  Virginia's  first  attempt  at  pro- 
ducing a  musical  play. 

The  financial  management  was  es- 
pecially successful,  the  manager  re- 
porting a  profit  of  $1,598.54,  which 
exceeded  the  balance  of  previous  suc- 
cessful years  by  almost  $700.  Among 
the  disbursements  of  this  year's  bal- 
ance may  be  mentioned  $600  to  the 
1905  Varsity  Crew,  $50  to  King's 
Crown,  and  $65  to  Spectator. 

The  social  side  of  the  Crown  meet- 
ings has  also  been  one  of  the  remark- 
able features  of  the  second  half-year; 
among  its  speakers  were  several 
well-known  alumni  and  men  promi- 
nent in  the  life  of  the  metropolis.  On 
February  23,  Dean  G.  W.  Kirchwey, 
of  the  Law  School,  addressed  the 
Crowners    on   "Trial   by    jury."     Mr. 


William  Barclay  Parsons,  '79,  fol- 
lowed on  March  23  with  a  lecture  on 
"  China."  On  April  6,  Dr.  Ernest  J. 
Lederle,  ex-Health  Commissioner  of 
New  York  City,  delivered  an  illus- 
trated lecture  on  "  The  Health  De- 
partment of  New  York."  Professor 
C.  E.  Pellew,  of  the  chemical  depart- 
ment of  the  University,  w^as  the  next 
speaker,  entertaining  the  Crown  on 
April  27  by  an  exhaustive  discussion 
of  "  The  history  of  alcohol."  The  last 
guest  and  speaker  of  the  Crown  was 
the  well-known  painter,  engineer  and 
novelist,  F.  Hopkinson  Smith,  who 
delivered  an  interesting  reading  from 
his  works. 

On  May  11,  the  club's  last  meeting 
of  the  year,  the  following  officers  were 
elected  to  serve  during  1905-1906: 
President,  P.  D.  Bogue,  1906;  faculty 
vice-president.  Professor  G.  C.  D. 
Odell;  Senior  vice-president,  E.  T. 
Maynard,  1906;  Junior  vice-president, 
G.  Norris,  1907;  secretary,  K.  S. 
Webb,  1906;  treasurer,  R.  W.  Mac- 
beth, 1906;  assistant  secretary,  H.  T. 
Aplington,  1907;  assistant  treasurer, 
S.  L.  Pierrepont,  1907;  members-at- 
large  of  the  council,  W.  R.  Porter, 
1906,  F.  D.  Fackenthal,  1906,  E.  V. 
Kehrlein,  Jr.,  1907;  manager  of  the 
Varsity  Show,  W.  J.  Brennan,  1906; 
first  assistant  manager  of  the  Varsity 
Show,  W.  H.  Bosworth,  1907S ;  treas- 
urer of  the  Varsity  Show  funds,  R. 
C.  Lewis,  1907L;  manager  and  as- 
sistant manager  of  the  Trophy  Room, 
E.  T.  Maynard,  1906,  and  H.  T.  Ap- 
lington, 1907. 

During  the  second  semester,  the 
Deutscher  Verein's  history  was  marked 
by  contrary  experiences.  The  project 
of  a  play  was  unsuccessful,  due  to 
the  failure  of  the  society  to  respond 
to  the  executive  committee's  call  at  a 
critical  time.  This  is  the  first  adverse 
adventure  of  the  society  since  its 
foundation. 

On  May  16  the  Verein  was  duly  in- 
corporated. A  liberal  revision  of  the 
constitution  was  found  necessary,  but 
the  general  character  of  the  society 
will  remain  the  same.  On  February 
27  the  society  received  from  Professor 
Karl  Lamprecht  of  the  University  of 
Leipzig,  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Vcrehij  the  gift  of  an  old  German 
drinking  horn. 

The    Verein's    speakers    during    the 
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semester  were :  Dr.  Ernst  Schultz,  of 
Hamburg,  who  on  February  27  lec- 
tured on  " Dichter  Denkm'dler" ;  and 
Dr.  Rudolf  Tombo,  Sr.,  who  spoke  to 
the  Verein  on  "  Schiller,"  on  the  even- 
ing of  April  10. 

The  choice  of  officers  for  1905- 
1906  resulted  as  follows:  President, 
Professor  W.  H.  Carpenter;  vice- 
president,  Dr.  A.  F.  J.  Remy;  execu- 
tive chairman,  G.  A.  Younger,  1905; 
secretary,  W.  M.  Carpenter,  1907;  as- 
sistant secretary,  H.  C.  Betjeman,  1907; 
librarian,  A.  E.  Rejall,  1907;  members- 
at-large  of  executive  committee,  Dr. 
R.  Tombo,  Sr.,  W.  F.  J.  Piel,  1905, 
W.  E.  Metzenthin,  Phil.,  and  L.  J. 
Ehret,  1908  L. ;  of  program  committee. 
Dr.  W.  A.  Braun,  Professor  W.  A. 
Hallock,  H.  A.  Buschek  and  O.  R. 
Houston,  1906  L. 

As  opposed  to  the  Verein's  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  to  present  a  play,  the 
Societe  Frangaise  repeated  its  histri- 
onic triumph  of  past  years,  by  again 
scoring  hits  with  a  customary  one-act 
farce  and  a  comedy.  With  M.  Lesu- 
eur  for  coach,  the  society  worked  up 
a  very  presentable  play  that  was  well 
received  by  large  gatherings  of  its 
friends  on  May  31  and  April  I.  The 
play,  Moliere's  "  Le  Medecin  malgre 
lui,"  was  staged  in  the  Brinkerhoff 
Theater  of  Barnard   College. 

The  girls'  parts  were  taken  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Barnard  French  Society. 
Before  the  comedy,  a  bright  curtain 
raiser,  "  Le  train  No.  12,"  was  given, 
in  which  Miss  Marie-Louise  Fontaine 
and  J.  H.  Marsching  appeared.  The 
following  is  the  cast  of  the  comedy: 

Sganarelle    F.  Lage 

Geronte  J.  H.  Marsching 

Leandre    C.  Collins 

Lucas    L.  J.  Mercier 

Valire  O.  R.  Houston 

M.  Robert   C.  Collins 

Martine    Miss   Fontaine 

Jacqueline   Miss  Spencer 

Lucinde    Miss  McLaughlin 

H.  E.  Clarke,  1907,  manager  of  the 
plaj',  reported  a  profit  of  $101.20. 

Pen  and  Pipe,  dormant  for  over  a 
year,  has  been  reorganized  and  during 
the  last  months  of  the  term  has  had 
several  well-attended  meetings.  The 
purpose  of  the  club  is  to  promote 
Columbia    undergraduate    letters    and 


good  fellowship  among  students  in 
control  of  the  campus  publications. 
Former  members  of  the  managing 
boards  of  Spectator,  the  Monthly  and 
Jester  are  eligible  to  associate  mem- 
bership, while  incumbents  of  offices  on 
the  periodicals  are  eligible  to  active 
membership.  The  following  men 
served  during  the  year:  President,  F. 
L.  Cooper,  1905;  vice-president,  W.  F. 
J.  Piel,  1905 ;  secretary,  W.  R.  Porter, 
1906;  treasurer,  R.  M.  Richter,  1906; 
and  historian,  E.  T.  Maynard,  1906. 

Rev.  Merle  St.  Croix  Wright,  D.D., 
who  spoke  on  "  Euripides  the  human," 
and  Hon.  Horace  White,  formerly  of 
the  New  York  Post,  who  delivered  a 
discourse  on  "  Cornelius  Sulla,"  were 
the  speakers  of  the  Classical  Club 
during  the  second  semester. 

The  English  Graduate  Club  has  con- 
tinued with  much  success  its  first  half- 
year  of  work.  In  Januarj',  Dr.  C.  M. 
Hathaway  addressed  the  society  on 
"  The  Relation  of  the  graduate  student 
of  English  to  current  literature  and 
drama."  Professor  G.  D.  Baker,  who 
was  the  lecturer  for  February,  chose 
for  his  subject  "  Christopher  Mar- 
lowe." On  March  18,  the  meeting 
was  thrown  open  to  a  general  discus- 
sion of  "  The  place  of  English  study 
in  the  college  curriculum."  The 
speakers  were  Dr.  C.  Knapp,  C.  Gal- 
wey,  J.  Zeitlin  and  A.  H.  Nason. 

The  Law  School  Club,  last  year  very 
active  and  vigorous,  has  been  singu- 
larly inert  during  the  entire  academic 
year.  Only  one  meeting  was  held 
during  the  second  semester,  and  at 
this  meeting  C.  F.  Chamberlayne  and 
C.  G.  Galston  spoke,  respectively,  on 
the  "  Art  of  cross-examination "  and 
"  Patent  law." 

Measures  were  taken  early  in  May 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Latin  so- 
ciety in  the  University,  somewhat  on 
the  same  plan  as  the  Dcutscher  Ver- 
ein. The  society  will  be  known  as 
the  Circulus  Latinus.  R.  W.  Dox, 
1907,  was  elected  president;  other  of- 
ficers for  the  term  were :  Vice-presi- 
dent, R.  E.  Campbell,  Jr.,  1906;  secre- 
tary, M.  Solomon,  1907;  and  treas- 
urer, D.  Beck,  1908.  Twenty-three 
undergraduates  are  enrolled  as  mem- 
bers. 

To  celebrate  the  2,565th  anniver- 
sary of  the  founding  of  the  Japanese 
Empire   and   the   first    anniversary   of 
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the  declaration  of  war  with  Russia, 
the  Japanese  Club,  on  February  ii, 
gave_  an  entertainment  in  which  ex- 
hibitions by  Japanese  acrobats  played 
an  important  part. 

The  honorary  fraternities  have 
shown  unwonted  activity  during  the 
year. 

On  April  28,  Tau  Beta  Pi  announced 
the  following  election  of  1906  engi- 
neering students  :  Mining  engineers — 
L.  O.  Kellogg  and  C.  S.  Thomas,  Jr. ; 
civil  engineers — R.  W.  Toll  and  C. 
Blickensderfer ;  electrical  engineer — 
A.  G.  Popcke ;  mechanical  engineers — 
R.  J.  S.  Piggott  and  W.  Putnam;  and 
metallurgical  engineer — E.   Hess. 

Nearly  fifty  men  were  initiated  into 
Sigma  Xi  at  its  annual  meeting,  held 
on  April  6.  This  number  included 
graduates  who  have  accomplished 
noteworthy  work  in  research  and 
other  branches  of  science,  as  well  as 
the  men  chosen  from  the  Senior  class. 
Six  students  from  the  mechanical 
engineering  and  three  from  the  civil 
engineering  departments  were  among 
the  initiates.  After  the  ceremonies 
had  been  completed.  Professor 
Herschel  C.  Parker  delivered  an  en- 
tertaining address  on  "  Perilous  first 
ascents  in  the  mountains  of  British 
Columbia  and  Alberta." 

The  following  men  of  the  class  of 
1906  have  been  elected  to  the  Senior 
Society  of  N acorns:  H.  G.  Cannon,  D. 
S.  Carter,  G.  B.  Curtis,  H.  C.  Enos, 
J.  R.  Hoyt,  M.  L.  Hurley,  J.  I.  Mer- 
ritt,  D.  D.  Muir,  W.  R.  Porter  and 
K.  M.  Spence. 

Of  the  social  organizations  of  the 
Schools  of  Applied  Science,  the  Uni- 
versity Architectural  Society  seems  to 
be  the  only  club  active  and  alive  to  its 
interests.  It  is  at  present  engaged  in 
an  endeavor  to  issue  a  year-book  su- 
perior to  those  heretofore  published. 
A.  S.  Macdonald,  1905  S.,  is  its  editor 
and  manager.  For  some  inexplicable 
reason  the  Chemical  Society  has  held 
only  one  Kncipc  during  the  second 
term.  The  Electrical  Engineering 
Society  has  been  altogether  inactive. 
W. 

There  has  been  comparatively  little 
change  in  the  condition  of  the  musical 


organizations  during  the  last  four 
months  with  the  exception  of  the  Glee 
and  Mandolin  Clubs.  On  IVIarch  4  the 
Glee  Club  was  completely  reorganized. 
Since  then  marked  improvement  has 
been  shown  and  the  club  bids  fair  to 
win  its  way  back  into  its  old-time 
popularity.  The  annual  reunion  con- 
cert of  the  two  clubs,  given  on  May 
19,  proved  to  be  a  decided  success. 
From  a  financial  standpoint,  also,  the 
season  has  been  profitable,  the  clubs 
showing  a  balance  in  their  favor  of 
some  three  hundred  dollars.  F.  D. 
Fackenthal,  1906,  manager,  has  been 
chiefly  responsible  for  the  successful 
reorganization  and  for  the  present 
sound  condition  of  the  clubs. 

Interest  in  the  Banjo  Club,  which 
was  revived  early  in  the  year  under 
very  favorable  auspices,  seems  to  have 
completely  died  out. 

The  University  Chorus  completed  its 
first  year  of  endeavor  with  an  excel- 
lent concert  on  May  17.  The  feature 
of  this  event  was  the  rendering  of  a 
cantata,  composed  especially  for  the 
occasion  by  Professor  Ruebner. 
Words  for  the  cantata  were  written 
and  adapted  to  the  music  by  W.  F.  J. 
Piel,  1905. 

The  Philharmonic  Society,  under 
the  leadership  of  Mr.  Gustav  Hin- 
richs,  has  continued  its  success  of  the 
first  half  of  the  academic  year.  The 
society  took  the  part  of  orchestra  at 
the  performance  of  the  Varsity  Show. 
Its  annual  concert,  given  on  May  4, 
in  Mendelssohn  Hall,  was  well  at- 
tended. The  society  also  assisted  in 
the  Schiller  celebration  of  May  9. 
F.  L.  C. 

The  older  religious  organizations 
have  been  quite  successful  during  the 
year.  A  new  organization,  the  Zionist 
Society,  will,  without  question,  gain 
a  strong  foothold  among  interested 
students.  The  Churchmen's  Associa- 
tion has  listened  to  addresses  by 
prominent  clergymen  as  well  as  by 
Dr.  J.  H.  Canfield.  Mr.  Woodlock, 
a  member  of  the  editorial  stafif  of  the 
"  Wall  Street  Journal,"  and  Mr.  Edw. 
Eyre  addressed  the  Newman  Club  on 
March  15  and  April  28,  respectively. 
Dr.  Canfield  also  addrssed  the  Chris- 
tian Association  at  a  well  attended 
reception.  Lectures  by  well-known 
divines    and    religious    workers    have 
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been  delivered  under  its  auspices.  A 
"  Northfield  meeting "  was  held,  at 
which  Dr.  McCracken  set  forth  the 
advantages  of  attending  the  confer- 
ence. On  April  7  Spectator  issued  a 
special  Northfield  edition,  in  which 
the  benefits  of  the  conference  were 
discussed  by  ex-President  Low,  Dr. 
Canfield  and  prominent  alumni.  Of- 
ficers for  the  year  were :  President, 
W.  E.  Metzenthin ;  secretary,  G.  B. 
Curtis  1906  S. ;  and  treasurer,  C.  T. 
Gordon,  1906.  P.  A.  G. 

In  Debating  two  intercollegiate  vic- 
tories have  been  gained.  Inter- 
society  debates  within  the  University 
have  been  carried  on  with  great 
credit  to  the  undergraduate  clubs,  and 
the  Law  Forum  has  closed  a  fairly 
successful  year. 

The  first  series  of  annual  debates  of 
the  newly  formed  Triangular  Debate 
League  was  held  on  the  night  of 
March  10.  Columbia  was  represented 
by  two  teams,  both  debating  on  the 
same  subject.  Columbia,  represented 
by  H.  F.  Shurtz,  1907  L.,  W.  R. 
Bayes,  1905  L.,  A.  G.  Hays,  1905  L., 
and  A.  M.  Davis,  1906  L.  (alternate), 
took  the  afiirmative  against  Cornell  in 
Mendelssohn  Hall,  New  York  City, 
and,  represented  by  H.  Harper,  1905, 
O.  R.  Houston,  1906  L.,  D.  L.  Podell, 
1907  L.,  and  W.  M.  Stevens,  1907  L. 
(alternate),  maintained  the  negative 
against  the  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia at  Philadelphia.  Both  Columbia 
teams  won. 

On  March  31  the  Debating  Union 
accepted  an  invitation  from  the  Cen- 
tral Oratorical  League  to  enter  the 
organization.  Professor  G.  R.  Car- 
penter and  G.  W.  Tucker,  Jr.,  1905, 
have  been  chosen  as  Columbia's  repre- 
sentatives. During  the  year  G.  W. 
Tucker,  Jr.,  1905,  has  been  president 
of  the  Union  and  O.  R.  Houston, 
1906  L.,  captain  of  the  teams. 

On  April  4  the  Philolexian  Society 
held  its  annual  prize  debate,  which  re- 
sulted in  first  prize  for  C.  L.  Will- 
iams, 1906,  and  second  for  W.  R.  Por- 
ter, 1906.  On  April  26  the  prize  ora- 
torical contest  was  decided,  first  prize 
being  awarded  to  A.  E.  Maves, 
1906,  second  prize  going  to  W.  R. 
Porter,  1906,  and  third  to  H.  L.  R. 
Thomas,  1905.  In  the  prize  essay 
contest  H.  L.  R.  Thomas,   1905,  took 


first,  and  G.  A.  Younger,  1905,  second 
place. 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  in 
the  following  choice :  President,  C.  L. 
Williams,  1906;  vice-president,  P.  A. 
Gordon,  1907;  secretary,  H.  E.  Cha- 
pin,  1907;  treasurer  W.  M.  Schwarz, 
1907;  delegates  to  Debating  Union, 
W.  R.  Porter,  1906,  H.  E.  Chapin, 
1907,  P.  A.  Gordon,  1907. 

On  May  12,  the  society  held  its  103d 
annual  dinner  at  Bretton  Hall,  W.  R. 
Porter,   1906,   acting  as  toastmaster. 

The  Barnard  Literary  Association 
on  April  18  won  the  annual  debate 
from  the  Philolexian  Society.  The 
society  elected  the  f6llowing  officers 
for  1905-1906:  President,  W.  L.  Cas- 
well, 1906;  vice-president,  H.  H. 
Worzel,  1906;  critic,  J.  P.  Heaton, 
1905;  secretary,  R.  W.  Dox,  1907; 
treasurer,  F.  L.  Hopkins.  1907;  dele- 
gates to  the  Debating  Union,  W.  L. 
Essex,  1906,  W.  A.  Amos,  1907,  and 
W.  L.   Caswell,   1906   (ex-officio). 

W.  T.  Bryant,  Jr.,  1907  L.,  and  P. 
A.  Moore,  1907  L.,  respectively,  chair- 
man and  critic,  were  the  officers  of  the 
Law  Forum  during  the  past  semes- 
ter. 

The  Freshman  Debating  Society 
held  two  debates  during  the  half-year, 
one  against  the  Pennsylvania  Fresh- 
man in  Philadelphia,  the  other  against 
the  Sophomore  team.  The  former 
contest  was  lost  by  a  close  margin, 
while  the  Freshman  obtained  a  unani- 
mous award  in  the  debate  with  1907. 
G.  A.  Y. 

Chess  enthusiasts  experienced  bitter 
disappointment  in  the  indefinite  post- 
ponement of  the  international  inter- 
collegiate chess  tournament  between 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  and  the  great 
American  colleges.  In  recognition  of 
their  work  some  chronicle  should  be 
made  of  the  fact  that  G.  W.  Tucker, 
Jr.,  1905,  and  J.  Tolins,  1905,  had  been 
chosen  to  play  first  and  fourth 
boards,  respectively,  on  the  American 
team.  The  only  event  of  note  to 
occur  was  the  dual  match  with  Prince- 
ton, which  resulted  in  a  tie.  Under 
the  leadership  of  J.  Tolins,  who  has 
been  elected  to  succeed  G.  W.  Tucker, 
Jr.,  the  club  should  make  a  good  rec- 
ord during  1905-6. 
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Of  the  occasional  publications,  the 
/pod  Columbian  seems  to  be  in  health- 
iest financial  condition.  The  annual, 
though  more  complete  as  a  University 
student  record  than  its  immediate 
predecessor,  is  not  up  to  the  standard. 
Jester  has  been  making  an  uphill  fight 
during  the  entire  year.  The  Monthly, 
at  the  close  of  the  year,  wandered 
away  from  its  pure  literary  ideals  to 
a  standard  less  compatible  with  its 
true  purpose,  but  on  the  whole  has 
had  a  successful  year.  As  predicted, 
Spectator  has  continued  its  prosper- 
ous career  and  at  the  end  of  its  third 
year  as  a  daily  is  in  better  circum- 
stances than  at  any  time  since  its 
transformation.  In  part  the  able  di- 
rection of  the  Students'  Publishing 
Company  is  responsible  for  this.  On 
the  financial  side,  the  daily  has  suc- 
ceeded in  reducing  its  debt  to  approxi- 
mately $2,000.  F.  L.  Cooper,  1905, 
was  its  editor  during  the  second  term, 
in  place  of  W.  F.  J.  Piel,  1905,  re- 
signed. The  managing  board  for 
1905-1906  will  consist  of  E.  T.  May- 
nard,  1906,  editor-in-chief;  R.  M. 
Richter,  1906,  business  manager;  W. 
R.  Porter,  1906,  F.  D.  Fackenthal, 
1906,  and  H.  T.  Aplington,  1907,  sec- 
retary. 

The  editor  of  the  Monthly  during 
the  second  term  was  J.  J.  Frank, 
1905,  who  succeeded  H.  Kobbe,  1906. 

The  editor  of  Jester  during  the  year 
was  B.  Corn,  1906. 

The  incoming  Junior  class  elected 
the  1907  Columbian  Board  early  in 
April.  H.  T.  Aplington  will  be  edit- 
or-in-chief, J.  W.  Brodix,  business 
manager,  and  W.  N.  Albertson,  as- 
sistant business  manager. 

Under  the  auspices  of  King's  Crown 
and  with  Dean  Van  Amringe  presid- 
ing, the  second  annual  Curtis  Medal 
Competition  was  held  on  April  12. 
The  gold  medal  was  awarded  to  H. 
L.  R.  Thomas,  1905,  and  the  silver 
award  was  granted  to  T.  F.  Clark, 
1905. 

To  honor  Dean  Van  Amringe,  a 
large  and  enthusiastic  representation 
of  the  students  of  the  College  and 
University,  on  May  17,  gave  a  Hamil- 
ton Hall  Dinner,  at  which  some  of  the 
most  prominent  alumni  were  speakers. 


During  the  first  two  months  of  the 
term  the  several  undergraduate 
classes  of  both  the  College  and  the 
Schools  of  Applied  Science  passed 
favorably  on  the  resolutions  submitted 
to  them  by  the  Student  Board  of  Rep- 
resentatives regarding  the  control  by 
the  board  of  all  matters  pertaining  to 
student  discipline.  In  addition  to  this 
endorsement  of  the  action  of  the  rep- 
resentatives, the  classes  individually 
approved  the  following  resolution  of 
confidence,  first  adopted  by  the  Senior 
class :  "  Resolved,  that  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Class  of  1905  that  the  Student 
Board  of  Representatives  continue  its 
work  with  regard  to  the  honor  sys- 
tem and  the  management  of  the  press 
club  along  the  lines  indicated  in  its 
report."  Action  on  the  honor  system 
and  press  club  was  deferred  by  the 
board,  to  be  taken  at  the  beginning 
of  the  next  academic  year.  The 
board  has  taken  proper  steps  looking 
toward  student  supervision  of  the  dor- 
mitory floors. 

On  February  10,  the  Class  of  1905 
held  its  annual  dinner.  The  officers 
of  the  class,  in  the  College,  were: 
President,  D.  H.  Browne;  vice-presi- 
dent, H.  W.  Albert;  secretary,  R.  C. 
Lewis,  and  treasurer,  G.  A.  Younger. 
The  Senior  Year-Book  Board  was  ap- 
pointed early  in  the  year  and  com- 
prised: W.  F.  J.  Piel,  editor-in-chief; 
R.  H.  Bradlev,  business  manager;  J. 
A.  Taylor,  G.  W.  Tucker  and  N.  W. 
Van  Nostrand.  The  book  is  to  be 
distinctively  a  college  production  and 
is  to  be  issued  on  class  day.  The 
chairman  of  the  class  day  committee 
is  C  W.  Cuthel. 

The  Senior  Science  Dance,  held  in 
the  gymnasium  on  May  13,  was  a  de- 
cided success,  due  mainly  to  the  ef- 
forts of  the  committee  in  charge :  W. 
L.  Benham,  chairman,  R.  T.  Williams, 
F.  S.  Humphreys,  H.  Payson,  F.  R. 
Cook,  F.  W.  Hollmann  and  W.  E. 
Bradley  (ex-officio).  The  latter  was 
president  in  the  science  section  of  the 
class  during  the  year. 

At  Delmonico's,  on  the  evening  of 
February  17,  the  Class  of  1906  held 
one  of  the  most  successful  balls  that 
any  third-year  class  of  the  University 
has  ever  given.  It  was  a  success  not 
only  from  a  social  standpoint,  but  also 
from  the  financial  side,  the  report  of 
the  manager,  H.   P.  Sturges,  showing 
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a  profit  of  $456.60.  The  following 
members  of  the  Junior  Ball  Commit- 
tee served  as  the  floor  committee :  H. 
McC.  Bangs,  H.  Baxter,  D.  S.  Carter, 
G.  B.  Curtis,  F.  D.  Fackenthal,  C.  P. 
Gantert,  R.  K.  R.  Goodlatte,  H. 
Kobbe,  J.  I.  Meritt.  D.  D.  Muir,  Jr., 
R.  S.  Schultz,  Jr.,  E.  T.  See,  R.  Ste- 
phens, C.  A.  Stewart,  H.  P.  Sturges, 
and  W.  M.  Geer,  chairman. 

About  115  members  of  the  class 
assembled  at  Reisenweber's,  on  March 
I,  at  the  Junior  Dinner,  which  from 
all  points  of  view  was  a  great  suc- 
cess. L. 

The  Non-Athletic  Council,  formerly 
the  Non-Athletic  Insignia  Committee, 
annually  appointed  by  the  president  of 
King's  Crown,  has  developed  into  a 
strong        independent        organization, 


vested  with  rights  and  powers  corre- 
sponding wholly  to  those  of  the  ath- 
letic council.  On  May  12  the  council 
published  a  complete  list  of  awards 
for  1904-5,  which  read  as  follows: 
The  gold  award  to  W.  F.  J.  Piel, 
1905,  editor-in-chief.  Spectator  and 
Monthly;  F.  L.  Cooper,  1905,  editor- 
in-chief,  Spectator;  H.  Kobbe,  1906, 
editor-in-chief.  Monthly;  R.  C.  Lewis, 

1905,  manager  of  Varsity  Show;  H. 
W.  Albert,  1905,  composer  of  music  of 
Varsity  Show;  D.  L.  Podell,  1907  L., 
O.  R.  Houston,  1906  L.,  and  H.  Har- 
per, 1905,  Columbia-Pennsylvania 
Debate;  and  to  W.  B.  Bayes,  1905  L., 
A.  G.  Hays,  1905  L.,  and  H.  F. 
Shurtz,  1907  L.,  Columbia-Cornell 
Debate ;  the  silver  award  to  G.  A. 
Younger,    1905,    and    E.    T.    Maynard, 

1906,  Managing  Editors,  Spectator. 


ATHLETICS 


Edited  by   W.   F.   J.   Piel 


Four  inter-collegiate  championships 
have  come  during  the  past  season  to 
minor  teams,  with  individual  cham- 
pionship honors  in  two  others.  A 
number  of  new  clubs,  including  an 
association  football  team,  have  been 
founded. 

The  most  notable  event  in  relation 
to  next  year's  Football  season  has 
been  the  selection  of  coaches.  Wil- 
liam R.  Morley  will  return  as  head 
coach  of  the  1905  Varsity.  C.  A. 
Wright,  who  played  on  the  '99  and 
1900  teams,  and  R.  S.  Smith,  who  cap- 
tained the  1903  team,  will  act  as  field 
coaches.  W.  C.  Duell  and  D.  H. 
Browne,  both  of  the  1904  Varsity,  will 
serve  as  advisory  coaches. 

The  schedule  for  1905  has  not  been 
announced  on  account  of  some  un- 
avoidable delays  in  arranging  dates. 
It  is  understood,  however,  that  it  will 
include  games  with  Princeton,  Cor- 
nell, Yale,  and  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Crew  practice  has  been  continued 
consistently  and  regularly  and  the 
squad  has  been  reduced  to  two  Var- 
sity eights  and  a  freshman  eight. 

The  Rowing  Club  has  been  the  re- 
cipient of  some  liberal  gifts.  King's 
Crown  donated  $600  of  the  proceeds 
of   the   Varsity    Show.    The    Football 


Association  contributed  a  new  shell, 
which  was  christened  the  "  Van  Am  " 
on  May  7  at  the  crew  quarters.  Dean 
Van  Amringe  acting  as  sponsor.  The 
Basketball  Association  presented  $100, 
and  an  anonymous  donor  provided  the 
Freshman  crew  with  a  new  shell. 

On  May  13  the  Freshman  crew 
met  the  Yale  Freshmen  and  was  de- 
feated by  about  a  length.  The  race 
was  hotly  contested  over  a  course  of 
a  mile  and  one-sixth,  and  both  crews 
broke  the  record  for  the  distance,  the 
winners  finishing  in  6  min.,  37  sec. 
On  May  20  the  Varsity  eight  was 
beaten  by  a  fraction  of  a  second  by 
the  Naval  Academy  in  the  closest  race 
ever  rowed  over  the  Annapolis  course. 
The  Varsity  finished  nearly  two 
lengths  ahead  of  the  Navy  second 
crew,  which  led  the  Columbia  second 
by  a  length. 

On  the  Track  Columbia  has  been 
very  active.  The  team  is  in  quarters 
at  Williamsbridge,  where  the  track 
and  house  have  been  entirely  repaired. 
The  fifth  annual  track  carnival  was 
held  at  Madison  Square  Garden  on 
March  18,  and  netted  a  profit  of  about 
$950.  Most  of  the  prominent  eastern 
colleges  had  made  entries,  and  a 
large  number  of  athletic  dubs  and 
public    and    preparatory    schools    also 
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sent  representatives.  Columbia  was 
defeated  in  the  one-  and  two-mile  re- 
lays with  Yale,  but  took  several  tirst 
and  second  places  in  the  short  dis- 
tances. 

At  the  Pennsylvania  relay  games, 
held  on  April  29,  Columbia  took  third 
in  the  two  mile  intercollegiate  relay 
and  fourth  in  the  100-yard  dash.  On 
March  25  Columbia  won  a  two-mile 
relay  from  Yale  at  the  Seventh  Regi- 
ment Armory.  On  the  same  evening 
the  Varsity  one-mile  relay  team  was 
defeated  by  Yale  at  the  games  of  the 
Fourteenth  Regiment  of  Brooklyn. 
Pennsylvania  won  the  dual  meet  on 
May  6  by  a  score  of  72,  pomts  to  44- 
Columbia  succeeding  in  taking  only 
two  firsts.  The  team  also  lost  the 
dual  meet  with  Princeton  on  May  20 
by  the  score  of  6SV2  to  38'/^-  i"^ 
University  track  championships  were 
held  on  May  n.  ,       , 

The  Varsity  Baseball  team  has  been 
very  successful  during  the  early  part 
of  the  season.  The  team  is  provided 
with  good  material  for  all  of  the  posi- 
tions, and,  though  somewhat  erratic 
in  form,  has  won  the  majority  of  its 
games  by  safe  scores. 

Results  of  games: 

Columbia,  25;  Brooklyn  Polytech- 
nic, o. 

Columbia,  14;  Xavier  A.  A.,  5. 

Columbia,  i ;  Yale,  2. 

Columbia,  10;  New  York  Univer- 
sity, 5- 

Columbia,  3;  West  Point,  2. 

Columbia,  2;  Pennsylvania,  I. 

Columbia,  5 ;  Syracuse,  3. 

Columbia,  0;  Cornell,  5. 

Columbia,  3;  Wesleyan,  i. 

Columbia,  8;  Crescent  A.  C,  6. 

Columbia,   10;    Pennsylvania,  o. 

Columbia,  2;  Cornell,  3. 

The  rest  of  the  schedule  includes 
the  following  games:  May  30,  Orange 
A.  C.  at  Orange;  June  3>  Fordham 
at  Fordham;  7  and  8,  Vermont  at 
Brattleboro;  9  and  10,  Dartmouth  at 
Hanover;  14,  Amherst  at  Amherst; 
16,  Andover  at  Andover;  17,  Brown 
at  Providence. 

The  second  Varsity  team  was  de- 
feated by  St.  Paul,  4-3,  and  won  from 
the  Boys'  High  School,  4-3,  and  from 
the  Forest  Hill  F.  C,  6-3.  Manager 
T.  J.  Thorp  resigned  on  March  8,  and 


E.  J.   O'Connell  was  appointed  to  fill 
the  unexpired  term.  G.  A.  Y. 

In  addition  to  securing  the  inter- 
collegiate championship,  without  a 
single  reverse,  the  Varsity  Basketball 
team  also  defeated,  in  a  decisive  man- 
ner, two  of  the  strongest  western 
fives  which  last  year  were  rival  claim- 
ants for  the  championship  of  the 
West,  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota. 
These  two  signal  victories,  coupled 
with  the  more  lately  acquired  inter- 
collegiate banner,  make  Columbia 
fully  justified  in  claiming  the  cham- 
pionship of  the  United  States.  The 
scores  of  the  games  not  reported  in 
the  March  Quarterly  follow: 

Col.  Opp. 

Feb.    10— Yale    14     12 

Feb.   13 — Minnesota   27     15 

Feb.  15— Princeton  32    28 

Feb.  24 — Princeton   33     ^9 

Feb.   28— Yale    24    21 

Mch.  4— U.  of  P 27     17 

Mch.  lo— U.  of  P 56    16 

Financially  also  the  season  proved 
a  distinct  success.  The  total  receipts 
were  $2,438.13,  and  the  expenditures 
$1,970.63,  leaving  a  balance  of  $467.50. 
From  this  must  be  deducted  $316.85, 
which  was  donated  to  various  athletic 
teams,  leaving  a  balance  for  next 
year  of  $150.65. 

One  of  the  most  successful  seasons 
in  the  history  of  Columbia  Gymnas- 
tics was  brought  to  a  close  on  April 
17.  The  program  for  the  season  in- 
cluded a  series  of  exhibitions,  a  com- 
petition with  Harvard,  and  the  inter- 
collegiates  held  at  Princeton  on  March 
31.  In  all  of  these  events  Columbia 
made  an  excellent  showing  and  finally 
secured  the  intercollegiate  champion- 
ship. The  first  competition  of  the 
season  was  held  with  Harvard  on 
March  3  and  ended  in  a  victory  for 
Columbia  by  the  score  of  34-20.  In 
conjunction  with  the  Yale-Columbia 
wrestling  meet,  the  Columbia  Univer- 
sity all-around  championships  were 
held  on  March  24.  This  event  was 
won  by  T.  H.  Burch,  Jr.,  1905  S.  An 
exhibition  at  Rutgers  was  held  on 
March  25.  In  the  intercollegiate  meet 
held  at  Princeton  on  March  31,  Co- 
lumbia entered  nine  men  and  secured 
a  hard-earned  victory.  The  score  of 
the  meet  stood:  Columbia  19,  Yale  18, 
Princeton  14,  Harvard  1,  N.  Y.  U. 
I,    and    Rutgers    i.     The    end    of    the 
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season  finds  the  team  in  good  finan- 
cial condition. 

Fencing  has  also  made  an  excellent 
showing.  In  the  first  match  of  the 
year,  held  at  West  Point  on  February 
II,  the  Military  Academy  won  by  the 
close  margin  of  five  bouts  to  four. 
On  February  17,  Cornell  went  down 
to  defeat  in  New  York;  score,  5-4. 
The  surprise  of  the  season  came  in 
the  triangular  contest,  held  in  the 
Tech  gym,  in  Boston,  on  February 
21,  the  contestants  being  M.  I.  T., 
Harvard  and  Columbia.  The  Insti- 
tute won  by  eleven  bouts  to  eight  each 
for  Columbia  and  Harvard.  In  the 
closest  fought  fencing  tournament  in 
the  history  of  the  Annapolis  Naval 
Academy,  the  midshipmen  defeated 
Columbia,  February  25,  at  Annapolis, 
by  the  score  of  5-4.  On  March  3  the 
Varsity  overwhelmed  Pennsylvania  by 
the  score  of  7-2. 

The  twelfth  annual  intercollegiate 
fencing  championship  tournament 
closed  on  March  25  with  victory  for 
the  fencers  of  the  Navy  and  individ- 
ual honors  for  Captain  Frederico 
Lage  of  Columbia,  who  lost  but  one 
bout  throughout  the  whole  meet. 
West  Point  finished  a  close  second, 
hard  pressed  by  Columbia,  with  Cor- 
nell, Pennsylvania,  Harvard,  and  Yale 
following  in  the  order  named.  The 
Columbia  team  was  made  up  of  Cap- 
tain F.  Lage,  E.  Pitou  and  O.  D. 
Kehrlein. 

On  April  i,  the  Fencers  Club 
elected  officers  for  the  ensuing  year: 
President,  E.  V.  Kehrlein,  1907;  vice- 
president,  H.  Perrine,  1907;  manager, 
L.  W.  Bridgeman,  1908  S. ;  and  as- 
sistant manager,  F.  J.   Byrne,  1908  S. 

Columbia's  Swimming  team  brought 
its  season  to  a  successful  close  on 
April  14  with  an  aquatic  carnival  in 
the  University  pool,  the  Varsity  re- 
gaining the  water  polo  championship, 
and  incidentally  defeating  Yale  in  the 
relay  race.  The  relay  team  of  the 
previous  season,  consisting  of  Truben- 
bach,  Brown,  Putnam,  Halpin,  Kress 
and  Clarke  was  intact  and  the  first 
five  men  have  represented  Columbia 
throughout  the  season  just  closed. 
The  water  polo  team  did  not  take 
part  in  any  competitions  until  Febru- 
ary, when  the  second  team  went  to 
the  Crescent  A.  C.  for  a  practice  game 
with  Yale,  which  Yale  won  by  a  nar- 


row margin.  At  the  intercollegiate 
swimming  meet  at  Pennsylvania,  Co- 
lumbia's showing  was  by  far  the  best 
of  the  universities  entered — Columbia, 
Pennsylvania,  Princeton  and  Yale. 
The  relay  team  secured  second  place, 
the  water  polo  team  defeated  Penn  by 
a  score  of  3-0,  while  Captain  Truben- 
bach  outdistanced  the  best  collegiate 
swimmers  of  the  East  in  the  loo-foot 
and  lOO-yard  races.  On  the  evening 
after  this  meet,  the  same  water  polo 
team  played  the  strong  N.  Y.  A.  C. 
six  for  the  A.  A.  U.  championship 
and  was  defeated  by  but  one  goal ; 
Trubenbach,  Kress  and  Weil  each 
secured  a  second  place  in  the  swim- 
ming races.  A  loving  cup  was  pre- 
sented to  Captain  Trubenbach  at  the 
close  of  the  season. 

Although  only  a  few  months  old, 
the  Wrestling  Club  has  been  remark- 
ably active.  Its  entire  work  for  the 
academic  year  1904-5  fell  into  the 
second  semester,  the  club  having  been 
founded  on  January  11.  Although  its 
efforts  were  not  crowned  by  an  inter- 
collegiate championship,  its  showing 
is  notable  and  deserving  of  favorable 
recognition.  Two  matches  were  held 
with  Yale,  one  at  New  Haven  on 
March  10,  which  resulted  in  a  score 
of  4  bouts  to  2,  and  a  return  contest 
in  New  York  which  also  stood  4-2. 
During  the  second  week  of  April  the 
club  entered  a  team  in  the  intercol- 
legiate championships  and  secured 
second  place,  Yale  winning  the  con- 
test. The  University  championships 
were  concluded  on  April  24.  Dele- 
gates from  Columbia,  Pennsylvania, 
Yale  and  Princeton  met  at  Columbia 
on  April  15  and  organized  the  Inter- 
collegiate Wrestling  Association.  F. 
J.  Echeverria,  1905,  was  appointed 
manager  of  the  next  intercollegiate 
meet. 

On  April  17  the  club  elected  the  fol- 
lowing officers  for  1905-6:  President, 
E.  Ward,  Jr.,  1906  S. ;  vice-president, 
J.  M.  Howell,  1906  S. ;  and  treasurer, 
C.  B.  Whitwell,  1905  S.  At  a  later 
date  J.  M.  Howell,  who  had  the  dis- 
tinction of  winning  every  bout  he  en- 
tered in  the  intercollegiates,  was 
elected  captain  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Contrary  to  all  expectations,^  a 
Handball  Association  was  organized 
and  carried  on  an  active  campaign, 
the    season    culminating    in    a    match 
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with  Harvard  and  a  series  of  games 
to  decide  the  University  championship. 
On  April  lo  a  team  was  sent  to  Cam- 
bridge and  there  met  defeat,  the  score 
being  3-0.  On  April  27  a  definite 
organization  was  effected  and  the  fol- 
lowing officers  were  chosen :  Presi- 
dent, M.  A.  Sullivan,  1905  L. ;  vice- 
president,  J.  L.  Robinson,  1906  L. ; 
secretary  and  treasurer,  M.  H.  Land- 
ers, 1906  S.  F.  L.  C. 

Owing  to  difficulty  in  the  erection 
of  courts,  the  Tennis  Club  began  the 
season  at  a  late  date.  The  match 
against  Yale,  played  in  New  York  on 
May  13,  resulted  in  a  victory  for  the 
Varsity,  the  score  being  3-2.  N.  Y.  U. 
was  defeated  in  a  dual  match  by  the 
score  of  5-2,  and  Princeton  won  a 
match  by  the  score  of  6-3. 

During  March  the  directors  of  the 
Lacrosse  Association,  with  a  view  to 
strengthening  the  organization,  reor- 
ganized it  and  effected  a  more  definite 
and  practical  form  of  administration. 
The  revised  constitution  calls  for 
graduate  directors  and  a  student  club. 
C.  C.  Miller,  '91  L.,  has  been  instru- 
mental in  remodelling  the  club  and 
has  been  of  great  help  in  formulating 
plans  for  the  season.  On  April  8  the 
Varsity  twelve  defeated  the  New 
York  Lacrosse  Club  by  the  score  of 
3-1  after  a  hotly  contested  game.  On 
April  IS,  for  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  Columbia  lacrosse,  Stevens 
went  down  to  defeat,  with  a  score  of 
5-4.  In  a  one-sided  game  Lehigh,  on 
April  22,  defeated  the  home  team; 
score,  9-3.  After  this  mid-season 
slump  the  team  took  a  brace  and  over- 
whelmed the  twelve  from  C.  C.  N.  Y. 
by  the  score  of  13-0  on  April  26.  On 
May  6,  however,  the  team  again  went 
to  pieces  and  met  defeat  at  the  hands 
of  Harvard,  the  game  ending  with  a 
score  of  8-1.  Pennsylvania  was  de- 
feated 2-1  and  Cornell  4-2,  and  a 
game  with  the  Crescent  second  team 
was  won,  4hd.  The  team  secured  sec- 
ond place  in  the  Interuniversity 
League.  Financially,  the  association 
is  out  of  debt. 

Up  to  the  time  the  Quarterly  went 
to  press,  the  Golf  Club  had  contested 
all  of  its  six  spring  matches,  scor- 
ing three  victories.  On  April  15  the 
Westchester   Golf   Club   was   defeated 


at  West  Farms  in  decisive  manner, 
the  score  at  the  close  of  the  eight-man 
match  being  21-10.  On  April  23  the 
Varsity  won  its  second  match  of  the 
season  by  defeating  the  strong  Nas- 
sau Country  Club  team  on  their  own 
course  by  the  score  of  16  to  8.  On 
April  29  the  team  met  its  first  defeat 
at  the  hands  of  the  Englewood  Golf 
Club  by  the  narrow  margin  of  15-14- 
The  next  two  matches  were  lost  to 
the  Plainfield  Country  Club  and  the 
St.  Andrews  Golf  Club,  the  final 
match,  with  Cornell,  resulting  in  a 
victory  of  21  to  i. 

On  March  10  some  forty  men  who 
were  interested  in  Association  Foot- 
ball met  and,  at  the  suggestion  of  S. 
B.  Jacobs,  sponsor  of  the  movement, 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  develop- 
ing a  team.  In  the  election  of  officers, 
then  held,  S.  B.  Jacobs  was  chosen 
captain,  A  W.  Evans,  1906  S.,  vice- 
captain,  and  C.  S.  Dickson,  1907  S., 
manager.  It  was  later  found  advis- 
able to  add  to  these  officers  graduate 
directors  and  an  assistant  manager. 
R.  L.  von  Bernuth  and  A.  B.  A.  Brad- 
ley were  elected  to  the  former  offices 
and  F.  N.  Lund,  1907  S.,  was  chosen 
to  the  latter.  No  definite  schedule 
could  be  arranged  and  the  club  had 
to  content  itself  with  games  called  on 
short  notice.  The  game  was  inau- 
gurated with  a  match  against  the 
Boys'  Club  of  Brooklyn;  it  ended  in 
a  draw.  The  team  then  met  the  New- 
burgh  Rangers,  holding  them  down  to 
three  goals.  On  May  6  the  team  met 
defeat  in  the  Stadium  at  Cambridge, 
the  Harvard  club  barely  triumphing 
by  the  score  of  2-1.  L. 

During  the  second  semester  the 
Athletic  Insignia  Council  published 
the   following   list   of   awards: 

The  Varsity  "  C,"  for  their  excel- 
lent work  on  the  Varsity  basketball 
team,  to  B.  R.  von  Sholly  (captain), 
M.  L.  Hurley,  H.  A.  Fisher,  H.  G. 
Cannon,  and  G.  G.  Moore,  Jr.  C.  D. 
Trubenbach  and  C.  W.  Cuthel  were 
awarded  the  basketball  monogram. 
For  Freshman  basketball,  monogram 
numerals  were  granted  to  M.  L. 
White  (captain),  P.  S.  White,  J.  E. 
Wilson,  C.  L.  Hall,  H.  R.  Graham  and 
G.  L.  C.  Earle. 

C.  D.  Trubenbach,  1905  S.,  captam 
of  the  swimming  team,  was  awarded 
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the  Varsity  letter  for  his  work  in  the 
swimming  championships,  and  F. 
Lage,  1907,  was  also  awarded  the 
"  C  "  for  winning  first  individual  hon- 
ors in  the  fencing  championships. 

The  Varsity  fencing  team  was 
awarded  the  fencing  monogram. 
Three  men  received  this  award :  0.  D. 
Kehrlein,  E.  Pitou,  Jr.,  and  L.  W. 
Bridgeman. 

Varsity  stripes  were  granted  to  the 
Varsity  cross  country  team,  composed 
of  C.  D.  Macdonald,  W.  J.  Dusel,  F. 
L.  Rupp,  R.  deC.  Greene,  L.  M.  Knif- 
fin,  C.  A.  Fulton  and  L.  P.  Hosford. 

S.  B.  Curtis  was  awarded  the  foot- 
ball monogram  and  Varsity  stripes 
for  his  work  as  assistant  manager  of 
the  1904  Varsity  football  team. 


The  monogram,  "  C.  S.  T.,"  was 
awarded  to  C.  D.  Trubenbach,  F.  C. 
Brown,  W.  Putnam,  O.  Kress  and 
Z.  P.  Halpin,  of  the  Varsity  swimming 
team. 

"  1908  H.  T."  and  class  stripes  were 
awarded  to  L.  R.  Reed,  S.  M.  Mack- 
enzie, H.  Fowler,  H.  P.  Banks,  M.  C. 
Leflferts,  Jr.,  J.  R.  Cooper  and  E.  N. 
Watson,  while  J.  A.  Peck,  C.  M. 
Rolker,  Jr.,  and  E.  E.  Porter  received 
class  stripes. 

The  Varsity  letter  was  awarded  to 
Captain  W.  L.  Benham,  of  the  gym 
team,  and  to  T.  H.  Burch.  To  the 
following  members  of  the  team  were 
granted  the  gym  monogram :  F.  H. 
Rindge,  Jr.,  1908,  A.  E.  Ring,  1905  S., 
and  C.  A.  Stewart,  1906. 


STATISTICS 


The  final  enrolment  figures  for  the 
year  1904-1905  show  a  considerable 
increase  over  those  of  last  year;  de- 
ducting all  duplicates,  there  have  been 
in  attendance  at  the  University  during 
the  present  academic  year  (including 
the  Summer  Session  of  1904)  alto- 
gether 4,981  students.  The  College, 
with  a  total  enrolment  of  534,  shows 
a  decided  increase  over  last  year. 
Barnard  College,  with  366  students, 
has  less  than  last  year,  which  is  ac- 
counted for  by  the  fact  that  special 
music  students  registered  under  the 
Columbia  corporation  in  the  fall  of 
1904  for  the  first  time.  The  non- 
professional graduate  faculties  of 
political  science,  philosophy  and  pure 
science,  enrolled  782  students,  as 
against  692  for  1903-1904.  Of  the 
three  faculties,  pure  science  showed 
the  largest  increase,  due  in  part  to  the 
fact  that  graduate  students  in  applied 
science  registered  under  pure  science 


for  the  first  time  last  fall.  This  ac- 
counts also  for  the  small  falling  oflf 
in  the  applied  science  registration, 
which  numbers  601  students.  341 
students  are  enrolled  in  the  faculty 
of  law,  555  in  medicine,  442  in  phar- 
macy, and  721  in  Teachers  College. 
Under  fine  arts  there  are  78  in  archi- 
tecture and  44  in  music,  giving  alto- 
gether 2,782  professional  students. 
Making  allowances  for  double  regis- 
tration, the  net  total  for  the  regular 
academic  year  is  4,238,  as  against 
3,889  for  1903-1904,  the  961  summer 
session  students  bringing  the  grand 
total  to  4,981  (deducting  tlie  218  sum- 
mer session  students  who  returned  for 
work  in  the  fall).  The  above  figures 
are  exclusive  of  extension  students,  of 
which  there  were  1,864  this  year,  as 
against  1,590  for  the  year  1903-1904, 
and  1,196  for  the  year  1902-1903. 
R.  T.,  Jr. 
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Registration  at  Columbia  University,  in  All  Faculties,  During  the 
Academic  Year   1904-1905 
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Students  in  extension  courses 
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1864 

*The  total  782  does  not  include  136  college  graduates  studying  under  the 
professional  faculties  of  law,  medicine,  and  applied  science,  who  are  also  can- 
didates for  the  degree  of  A.M.  or  Ph.D. 

t  The  226  are  distributed  as  follows :  26  students  in  Columbia  University 
(20  men  and  6  women)  and  94  in  Barnard  College  are  also  enrolled  in  Teachers 
College  as  candidates  for  a  professional  diploma;  106  Teachers  College  students 
are  enrolled  in  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy  as  candidates  for  the  higher  degrees 
{"j^  men  and  30  women). 

I  Summer  Session  students  of  1904  who  returned  for  work  at  the  Univer- 
sity during  the  academic  year  1904-1905. 
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Registration  at  Columbia  University,  in  All  Faculties,  During  the 
Academic  Years  1898-1905 
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Faculty  of  Law 

341 
555 
442 
721 
78 
44 

2782 

Faculty  of  Medicine 

Faculty  of  Pharmacy 

Teachers  College 

Architecture** 

Music*** 

Deduct  double  registration -X 

Net  total 

2812 

3207 

105 
3452 

134 
3741 

132 
3955 

196 
3889 

226 
4238 

— 

- 

417 

579 

643 

lOOI 

961 

Grand  net  total  J 

2812 

3207 

3761 

4234 

4507 

4709 

4981 

Students  in  extension  courses 

1 173 

751 

679 

900 

1196 

1590 

1864 

*  Women  graduate  students  registered  at  Barnard  College  in  1898  and  1899, 
but  have  been  included  here  under  the  graduate  faculties,  as  they  have  been  so 
registered  since  1900.  These  figures  also  include  auditors  registered  in  the 
graduate  faculties;  these  were  accounted  for  separately  in  all  reports  previous 
to  1903. 

**  In  previous  reports  architecture  was  included  under  applied  science. 

***  Music  was  previously  included  under  Barnard  College. 

t  Students  in  Columbia  University  and  in  Barnard  College  also  enrolled  in 
Teachers  College  as  candidates  for  a  professional  diploma,  and  Teachers  Col- 
lege students  enrolled  in  the  non-professional  graduate  faculties  as  candidates 
for  the  higher  degrees. 

X  Excluding  Summer  Session  students  who  returned  for  work  in  the  suc- 
ceeding fall. 
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THE  UNITY  OF  SCIENCE  AND  RELIGION 
Baccalaureate  Sermon,  June  ii,  1905 

"For  he  endured — as  seeing  the  invisible."     Hebrews  xi :  27 

This  service  this  afternoon  is  the  symbol  of  the  unity  of  science 
and  religion,  a  unity  as  old  as  humanity  and  as  imperishable.  It  is 
true  that  science  and  religion  have  often  been  thought  to  be  opposed 
and  the  ancients  conceived  that  even  before  the  throne  of  God,  they 
who  know  most  love  least.  In  our  day  especially,  it  has  been  sup- 
posed that  these  two  are  at  odds  and  that  the  progress  of  science 
has  been  inimicable  to  the  progress  of  religion.  But  such  a  view 
confounds  theology  with  religion  and  the  passing  views  of  men  as 
to  the  formation  of  the  universe  with  truth.  Science  after  all  is 
only  one  expression  of  our  humanity.  By  nature  we  desire  to 
know :  forced  by  an  impulse  which  is  not  of  our  will,  we  seek  to 
understand  the  causes  of  things  and  to  investigate  all  mysteries. 
This  instinct,  belonging  to  man  and  separating  him  from  all  the 
creation  beside  is  of  our  very  nature  and  has  foremost  place 
in  human  development,  but  after  all  it  is  only  one  of  many  instincts. 

Religion  also  is  an  instinct.  It  is  not  the  creation  of  priests  as 
has  been  thoughtlessly  said,  nor  the  result  of  fear  nor  the  off- 
spring of  superstition,  nor  even  the  consequence  of  man's  desire  to 
know  the  cause  of  the  world  around  him.     In  itself  an  instinct,  re- 
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ligion  is  not  a  secondary  result  of  other  instincts  but  an  integral 
part  of  man's  nature  as  coercive  as  his  other  instincts  and  of  equal 
right.  We  who  believe  that  man  is  not  an  alien  here  upon  the  earth, 
not  a  stranger  from  some  foreign  sphere  but  at  home  in  the  world,  a 
force  among  its  forces,  cannot  accept  the  doctrine  that  his  instincts 
are  in  conflict  with  each  other.  It  follows  surely  that  the  instinct 
to  know  cannot  contradict  permanently  the  instinct  from  which 
come  all  the  religious  activities;  both  alike  are  our  response  to  our 
environment,  both  alike  are  called  forth  by  the  world  in  which  we 
live  and  both  have  abiding  place  in  our  development. 

Positive  religion  is  compounded  of  worship  and  dependence. 
Man  looks  out  upon  the  world  around  him  with  wonder,  with  rever- 
ence and  bows  in  worship.  This  instinctive  response  of  his  nature 
seeks  an  explanation  and  theology  is  its  explanation.  Naturally 
enough  in  the  beginning,  it  is  the  strange  and  the  powerful  which 
excite  his  feelings  of  awe  and  produce  his  acts  of  worship — the 
strange  tree,  the  curious  rock,  the  entrance  to  the  darkened  cave, 
the  shadow  of  the  mighty  mountain  peak,  the  endless  roll  of  the 
waters  of  the  river,  the  light  of  the  full  moon  across  the  ocean's 
waves,  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars;  these  call  forth  wonder  and 
adoration.  In  their  presence  man  is  conscious  of  something  other 
than  himself  and  greater  than  himself.  The  veriest  peasant  who  is 
given  to  the  worship  of  his  fetish  does  not  conceive  of  it  as  mere 
wood,  or  iron,  or  stone ;  the  man  who  w^orships  nature  in  its  greater 
forms  will  not  listen  to  your  argument  that  it  is  mere  matter  and 
something  less  than  himself;  for  he  is  sure  that  this  before  which 
he  bows  is  greater  than  himself. 

In  the  varying  stages  of  his  development  man  gives  varying  ex- 
pression to  this  feeling  and  it  adjusts  itself  to  varying  objects,  but 
through  all  his  history  he  is  never  without  it,  or,  if  without  it,  it 
is  because  his  manhood  is  undeveloped  and  he  is  wanting  in  an 
essential  element  of  our  common  humanity.  Surely  it  is  a  mis- 
taken notion  that  man  is  "  head  of  all  things  "  in  the  sense  that  he 
is  chief  and  that  he  owes  no  reverence  and  that  worship  belittles 
him. 

But  religion  comes  also  from  man's  sense  of  dependence.  He 
knows  himself  to  be  ignorant,  weak,  helpless;  he  knows  neither 
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whence  he  came  nor  whither  he  goes;  he  is  surrounded  by  dangers, 
seen  and  unseen ;  he  is  surrounded  also  by  blessings  and  mercies  and 
goodness  which  come  to  him  without  his  seeking.  In  such  an  en- 
vironment he  recognizes  that  he  is  not  his  own  master,  nor  the 
master  of  his  destiny,  but  he  recognizes  other  powers  greater  than 
himself  which  minister  to  his  needs;  as  therefore  in  the  presence 
of  that  which  is  majestic  in  nature  he  bows  his  head  in  reverence 
and  in  awe,  so  in  recognition  of  a  fate  which  rules  him  and  those  he 
loves,  he  lifts  up  his  hands  and  prays. 

Again,  in  varying  stages  of  his  development  he  forms  varying 
conceptions  of  this  power  on  which  he  depends  and  of  the  means 
by  which  he  shall  gain  its  favor;  but  whatever  may  be  his  stage 
in  development,  he  never  can  transcend  the  truth  that  he  is  not 
master  of  himself  but  that  in  this  world  he  depends  on  higher 
powers. 

Out  of  these  two  feelings  comes  his  religious  consciousness ;  they 
are  united  together  in  that  indivisible  act  in  which  he  worships  as 
greater  and  nobler  and  better  than  himself  that  on  which  he  feels 
himself  dependent  and  whose  aid  he  invokes. 

In  our  own  day  it  has  seemed  that  increasing  knowledge  has  in- 
jured both  sources  of  religious  consciousness.  On  the  one  hand, 
mystery  is  dispelled ;  we  have  found  out  the  causes  of  the  deformity 
of  the  tree  and  the  strangeness  of  the  rock;  we  have  explored  the 
dim  caverns  and  found  them  empty  of  demon  or  of  god ;  we  have 
traced  the  rivers  to  their  source  and  climbed  the  mountain  peaks 
and  crossed  the  widest  seas  and  weighed  the  sun  and  analyzed  the 
stars,  and  determined  their  distance,  and  in  all  we  have  found  no 
spirit,  no  god,  but  only  matter  in  endless  permutations  and  ceaseless 
varieties.  So  that  man  feels  like  the  savage  who  has  found  that 
his  fetish  is  only  wood,  or  like  the  child  who  has  discovered  that  its 
doll  is  dead,  and  man  is  alone  in  the  universe  with  materialism  as 
his  creed. 

But  surely  such  a  statement  is  a  travesty  on  science.  If 
science  has  analyzed  and  weighed  and  measured,  it  has  only  after  all 
changed  the  mystery  without  dissolving  it.  The  scientific  man  pre- 
eminently is  he  who  lives  as  seeing  the  invisible.  The  world  of 
which  he  speaks  is  not  the  world  we  touch  and  taste  and  hear  and 
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see,  but  it  is  another  world,  a  world  of  thought  and  law  beyond  this 
outward  mask  and  constituting  its  reality.  The  matter  of  this  desk 
on  which  I  lean  is  not,  to  the  scientific  mind,  this  solid,  continuous 
surface  which  my  fingers  touch,  but  is  itself  composed  of  infinite 
atoms  (if  we  may  still  speak  of  atoms  in  this  day  of  new  varieties 
of  matter),  of  atoms,  separated  from  each  other  and  centers  of 
ceaseless  force.  And  the  empty  air  around  us  is  not  the  vacant 
space  which  our  fathers  conceived  it  to  be,  but  is  itself  filled  with 
powers  beyond  our  capacity  to  conceive,  which  our  science  reveals  to 
us  indeed  but  can  neither  define  nor  measure. 

The  world  as  thus  set  up  before  us  by  science  gives  to  us  a 
mystery,  not  of  cave  or  of  mountain  or  far-away  star,  but  all  per- 
vading in  which  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being;  a  mystery 
of  which  we  ourselves  are  the  offspring,  to  which  our  minds  are  not 
something  foreign  but  are  the  very  product  of  itself.  Something 
before  which  our  minds  bow  in  a  reverence  and  awe  and  worship 
profounder  than  that  with  which  the  savage  entered  the  gloomy 
forest  or  climbed  the  sacred  hill. 

But  science  is  also  supposed  to  take  away  from  us  our  depend- 
ence. We  cross  the  seas  with  confidence,  not  because  we  have 
uttered  our  prayer  to  the  god  of  the  seas  but  because  we  are  masters 
of  the  elements  and  can  resist  their  fury  and  know  how  to  make 
this  very  power  our  servant.  We  no  longer  conceive  of  the  light- 
ning's flash  as  the  thunderbolt  of  an  angry  God,  but  electricity  lights 
our  streets  and  carries  us  in  swift  moving  cars  and  obeys  our  will. 
Thus  in  all  the  range  of  life  man  comes  to  feel  himself  master  and 
no  longer  the  sport  of  destiny ;  thus,  feeling  himself  master,  his  old 
sense  of  dependence  gone,  he  need  no  longer  lift  his  hands  in  fruit- 
less prayer  but  may  set  himself  forth  to  conquer.  And  yet  again 
who  does  not  recognize  how  partial  is  our  view  of  our  scientific 
achievement.  Even  were  we  able  to  accomplish  all  which  we  de- 
sire, could  we  completely  make  the  powers  of  nature  our  servants, 
could  we  insure  happiness,  could  we  even  conquer  disease,  we  yet 
should  recognize  in  our  achievements  that  it  is  only  of  our  depend- 
ence that  we  win  the  victory. 

Man  conquers  nature  by  recognizing  its  inviolability ;  the  scien- 
tific spirit  triumphs  because  it  puts  away  poetry  and  dreams  and 
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even  aspirations  and  laboriously  confines  itself  to  facts.  The  great- 
est achievement  of  science  after  all  is  not  man's  victory  over  material 
forces  but  is  his  victory  over  himself,  the  production  of  the  scien- 
tific mind,  the  recognition  that  humility,  that  absolute  submission 
to  fact  are  the  only  qualities  which  can  win  success.  Beyond  all 
others  the  scientific  man  must  recognize  at  once  the  greatness  of  the 
universe,  its  mystery  and  his  dependence  on  its  truth. 

The  dull  mind  of  the  savage  needed  the  lightning's  flash  and  the 
thunder's  roll  to  awaken  his  sense  of  the  marvelous.  The  extra- 
ordinary only  could  evoke  his  worship,  but  science  makes  all  extra- 
ordinary, there  is  nothing  common  or  unclean,  for  the  world  is  filled 
with  a  sacred  mystery.  We  need  no  longer  ascend  into  Heaven 
to  bring  down  Divinity  from  above,  nor  descend  into  the  depths 
to  bring  it  up  from  beneath  but  it  is  nigh  us,  around  us,  above  us, 
within  us,  in  it  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being,  and  he  must 
be  insensible  indeed  who  in  the  presence  of  the  world  science  has  dis- 
closed does  not  feel  that  every  place  is  holy  ground.  So  with  our 
dependence  not  by  our  pride,  nor  by  our  power,  nor  by  our  dreams 
do  we  attain  our  ends  but  in  humbleness  of  mind  by  submitting  to 
truth,  by  making  it  our  own,  by  bending  our  will  to  it,  by  putting 
our  faith  in  it.  It  is  not  in  the  presence  of  sudden  danger,  of  over- 
whelming calamity  that  the  modern  man  comes  to  know  that  he 
depends  upon  powers  greater  than  himself,  for  he  feels  the  forces 
of  the  universe  around  him  and  within  him,  and  he  knows  as  the 
outcome  of  his  scientific  truth,  that  it  is  the  meek,  and  the  lowly, 
and  the  humble  in  spirit  who  walk  with  God.  Thus  all  life  and 
nature  are  transformed,  and  a  Divine  presence  everywhere  takes  the 
place  of  the  manifestation  through  miracle  of  a  far-away  God. 

The  two  great  elements,  therefore,  of  religion  remain  and,  so  far 
from  being  destroyed,  science  even  in  its  imperfect  state  promotes 
them  and  we  may  look  forward  confidently  to  the  day  when  the 
man  will  be  most  religious  who  knows  most. 

Thus  far  we  have  spoken  of  religion  in  general  terms — it  has 
been  to  us  the  apprehension  of  the  greatness  of  the  universe  and  of 
our  dependence  upon  it;  but  with  the  development  of  man  the  ob- 
jects of  his  adoration  change.  As  we  have  already  seen,  he  begins 
with  that  which  is  marvelous  and  material  but  by  and  by  he  comes 
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to  understand  that  that  which  is  of  the  mind  is  higher  than  that 
which  is  material  and  that  the  noblest  realm  is  found  within  the 
soul.  We  ourselves  recognize  our  intellectual  and  our  spiritual  as 
our  natural  lineage ;  the  science  of  the  age  is  the  offspring  not  only 
of  this  present  generation  but  of  the  great  hosts  of  men  in  countless 
generations  past  who  have  been  true  to  truth.  They  have  failed, 
for  they  made  partial  guesses  at  truth,  they  have  stumbled  in  the 
pathway  and  yet  through  their  stumbling,  their  partial  guesses  and 
their  failures  truth  has  come  to  us.  Their  failures  do  not  dis- 
courage the  scientific  man — he  builds  on  them  and  holds  fast  his 
faith  that  though  truth  is  not  yet  known,  truth  shall  be  known  and 
being  known  shall  be  better  than  all  our  fancies  and  our  dreams. 
In  like  fashion  we  recognize  our  spiritual  lineage,  the  great  heroes 
of  faith  who  have  not  lived  in  vain ;  they  too  have  lived  as  men  who 
see  the  invisible ;  they  too  have  sought  to  explain  the  world  around 
them ;  they  too  have  given  great  utterance  to  their  feelings  of  wor- 
ship and  of  need.  Facing  thus  our  line  as  w^e  recognize  that  our 
science  has  come  down  to  us  through  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans 
and  the  scholars  of  Europe,  so  our  religion  has  come  down  to  us 
through  the  great  line  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  which  culminated  in 
Jesus  Christ,  and  looking  to  them  we  discover  that  the  day  came  when 
men  conceived  of  the  supreme  as  not  in  outward  nature  but  in  the 
still  small  voice,  in  the  soul  of  man.  Thus  with  the  great  Hebrew 
prophet,  it  was  not  the  fire  nor  the  wind,  nor  the  earthquake,  but 
the  still  small  voice  that  was  the  word  of  God.  Elijah  gave  ex- 
pression to  that  wonderful  turning  point  in  men's  history  when 
morality  became  supreme,  when  God  is  God  not  because  he  is  God 
of  a  boundless  power  and  an  endless  wisdom  but  because  of  his 
righteousness.  Thenceforth  men  gave  their  adoration  not  to  the 
starry  heavens  above  them  but  to  the  voice  of  conscience  in  their 
own  souls  which  is  the  voice  of  God.  This  transformation  gives  to 
us  the  religion  which  we  hold,  the  religion  which  calls  forth  rever- 
ence, awe,  and  worship,  chiefly  before  the  ideals  of  righteousness, 
holiness  and  truth. 

Man  is  conscious  of  a  power  not  himself  which  makes  for  right- 
eousness, a  power  which  at  once  condemns  him  and  yet  calls  forth 
his  adoring  love.     This  becomes  to  him  primarily  his  religion,  and 
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here  science  and  faith  are  one,  the  same  faith  in  the  supremacy  of 
truth,  the  same  faith  that  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  nor 
hath  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive,  the  blessedness  that 
is  yet  to  be  revealed  to  him.  The  scientist  and  Christian  live  by 
this  religion  of  faith,  faith  in  the  invisible,  faith  in  the  supremacy  of 
truth,  faith  in  the  goodness  that  is  beyond  the  darkness  which  as 
yet  blinds  our  eyes. 

With  such  a  conception  of  religion,  man's  conception  also  of  de- 
pendence has  changed.  In  the  teaching  of  the  prophets  it  is  not  the 
prodigious,  the  extraordinary,  the  miraculous  to  which  man  looks 
for  aid :  the  great  founder  of  our  faith  asked  no  fire  from  heaven 
to  destroy  His  adversaries  and  no  miracle  to  deliver  Him  from  the 
cross.  To  Him  God  is  love  and  this  belief  forbade  all  wrath  and 
hatred,  even  of  His  enemies.  Not  in  outward  sign,  nor  miracle,  nor 
wonder  did  He  find  God  but  in  doing  the  Father's  will  and  enter- 
ing into  His  purpose  of  redeeming  love.  And  the  religion  of  our 
own  day  returns  to  Him,  it  finds  its  salvation  in  oneness  with  His 
purpose,  in  the  belief  that  our  own  lives  are  saved  as  we  with  Him 
seek  to  bless  the  world,  as  our  labors  enter  into  the  labors  of  all 
good  men  who  have  sought  not  their  own  salvation  but  to  benefit 
their  fellows.  As  man  comes  to  esteem  righteousness  and  holiness 
and  love  as  the  supreme  attributes  of  the  God  he  worships,  so  too 
he  comes  to  esteem  the  manifestation  of  these  same  qualities  in  him- 
self as  his  highest  attainment. 

The  scientific  man  looks  to  the  perfecting  of  his  science  in  the 
ordinary  events  of  every  day;  his  science  does  not  remain  apart 
in  a  dreamy  idealism  nor  in  the  realm  of  theory,  but  is  brought  down 
to  the  needs  of  our  common  life  and  finds  its  final  proof  in  making 
the  world  a  better  place  to  dwell  in.  So  with  our  religion,  it  is 
not  in  dreams  or  visions,  it  is  not  in  meditation  nor  in  ecstasy,  but 
it  is  in  the  embodiment  of  this  very  power  of  redeeming  love  which 
is  not  ourselves,  in  the  life  of  every  day,  in  the  society  which  is 
around  us,  that  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  may  be  the  kingdoms  of 
the  Lord,  of  righteousness  and  love  and  truth  and  peace. 

Doubtless  our  conceptions  of  the  universe  in  which  we  dwell 
shall  change  as  science  progresses  from  age  to  age.  The  day  shall 
come  when  men  will  look  back  upon  our  science  as  we  upon  that 
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of  the  Middle  Ages,  but  however  science  shall  progress  never  shall 
man  lose  his  religious  consciousness;  his  reverence  will  grow  from 
more  to  more;  his  love  shall  perfect  itself  in  service;  his  feeling 
of  dependence  will  deepen  and  he  will  know  himself,  not  as  arrogant, 
self -controlling  master  of  himself  and  others  but  as  the  child  of 
God,  the  servant  of  his  fellows,  with  reverence  and  humility  and  de- 
pendence living  his  life,  serving  his  day  and  generation,  with  firm 
faith  in  God  who  is  truth  and  in  his  love  which  has  better  things 
than  yet  we  know  for  those  who  serve  him.  In  the  future  as  in 
the  present — and  as  in  the  ages  past — religion  and  truth  shall  be  the 
reward  of  men  who  endure,  as  seeing  the  invisible. 

George  William  Knox 


COMMENCEMENT  DAY,   1905 

THE  one  hundred  and  fifty-first  year  of  Columbia  College  and 
the  tenth  in  which  the  institution  has  borne  the  name  of  Uni- 
versity dosed  with  the  Commencement  exercises  held  on  Wednes- 
day, June  14.  The  candidates  for  degrees,  the  officers  of  instRic- 
tion  and  administration,  the  guests  of  the  University,  the  Trustees 
of  Teachers  College,  Barnard  College,  and  the  College  of  Pharmacy, 
the  University  Council,  the  candidates  for  honorary  degrees,  and 
the  Trustees  of  the  University,  assembled  as  usual  in  the  Library 
and  marched  to  the  Gymnasium  in  the  order  indicated. 

President  Butler  addressed  the  candidates  for  degrees  as  fol- 
lows : 

Matthew  Arnold  is  responsible  for  a  significant  story  of  the  poet 
Shelley.  Mrs,  Shelley  was  choosing  a  school  for  her  son  and 
asked  the  advice  of  a  friend.  The  reply  was,  "  O !  send  him 
somewhere  where  they  will  teach  him  to  think  for  himself  " ;  to 
which  Mrs,  Shelley  answered  :  "  Teach  him  to  think  for  himself ! 
Teach  him  rather  to  think  like  other  people."  Which  is  the  easier, 
and  Avhich  the  most  important? 

The  late  Provost  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  Dr.  George  Sal- 
mon, learned  alike  in  mathematics  and  theology,  found  no  difficulty 
in  coming  to  a  prompt  conclusion  :  "  The  labor  of  forming  opinions 
for  themselves,"  he  once  wrote,  "  is  too  much  for  most  men  and  for 
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almost  all  women.  They  look  out  for  some  authority  from  whom 
they  can  take  opinions  ready  made,  and  people  value  their  opinions 
by  a  different  rule  from  that  according  to  which  they  value  their 
other  possessions.  Other  things  they  value  in  proportion  to  the 
trouble  it  has  cost  them  to  come  by  them ;  but  the  less  labor  of  their 
own  they  have  bestowed  in  forming  their  opinions,  the  greater 
their  scorn  for  those  who  do  not  covet  them,  the  greater  their  in- 
dignation against  those  who  try  to  deprive  them  of  them." 

These  quotations  put  strikingly  before  us  the  time-old  problem 
of  the  behavior  of  the  individual  in  the  presence  of  the  mass.  In 
one  form  or  another  this  problem  has  perplexed  the  human  mind  for 
nearly  three  thousand  years.  The  ancient  moral  philosophers,  the 
schoolmen  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  logicians,  moralists  and  scien- 
tists of  today,  have  all  struggled  and  are  all  struggling  with  this 
same  problem  in  one  or  another  of  its  aspects. 

Reduced  to  its  lowest  terms  and  applied  to  the  concrete  interests 
of  the  moment,  our  question  is  this :  Shall  the  University  so  train 
its  students  that  they  think  for  themselves  or  that  they  think  like 
other  people? 

Let  us  choose  the  first  alternative.  The  University  shall  so 
train  its  students  that  they  think  for  themselves.  Confident  and 
jaunty  the  happy  company  of  students  go  out  into  the  work  of  the 
world.  Each  thinks  for  himself.  Here  and  there  is  one  who  is 
sternly  logical  and  who  will  be  denied  the  conclusions  that  follow 
from  his  premises.  He  thinks  for  himself  in  regard  to  some  ques- 
tions of  public  order,  some  questions  of  property,  some  questions  of 
responsibility  and  liability.  The  heavy  hand  of  the  law  is  suddenly 
laid  upon  his  shoulder  and  he  is  haled  to  a  prison  or  to  an  asylum 
for  lunatics.  His  protest  that  he  is  an  educated  man,  thinking  for 
himself,  is  unsympathetically  jeered  at.  He  is  so  individual  that  he 
is  a  nuisance  and  a  danger,  and  the  community  suppresses  him  at 
once.  Apparently,  then,  our  choice  was  a  wrong  one,  and  the 
University  should  not  teach  men  and  women  to  think  for  them- 
selves. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  second  alternative.  The  University  should 
so  train  its  students  that  they  think  like  other  people.  Cast  in  one 
mould,  they  step  across  alma  mater's  portals,  outward  bound,  con- 
ventionalized and  ready  to  do  homage  to  wdiat  Goethe  so  felici- 
tously describes  as 

JVas  litis  alle  bdndigt,  das  Gcmcinc — 

For  them  whatever  is,  is  right  and  the  only  progress  is  to  stand  still. 
For  some  reason  or  other,  this  result  fails  to  satisfy  as  an  ideal, 
and  we  cannot  resist  the  conclusion  that,  after  all,  it  is  not  enough 
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for  the  University  to  train  its  students  to  think  Hl<e  other  people. 

Idiosyncracy  and  convention,  then,  are  alike  unsatisfactory,  and 
we  travel  back  to  the  wisdom  and  human  insight  of  Aristotle  for 
a  clue  to  the  escape  from  our  dilemma.  "  Excess  and  deficiency," 
he  said,  "  equally  destroy  the  health  and  strength,  while  what  is 
proportionate  preserves  and  augments  them." 

The  University  is  to  train  men  and  women — this  means — in 
part  to  think  for  themselves  and  in  part  to  think  like  other  people. 
They  must  think  like  other  people  sufficiently  to  make  their  thinking 
for  themselves  worth  while.  They  must  have  a  fulcrum  for  their 
lever,  and  that  fulcrum  is  the  common  apprehension  and  compre- 
hension of  the  lessons  of  past  human  experience,  particularly  as 
that  experience  crystallizes  into  the  institutions  of  civilization.  The 
world  and  humian  society  cannot  now  be  built  over  just  as  if  no 
plan  had  been  prepared,  no  foundation  laid,  no  work  already  done. 
It  is  society  formed  which  must  be  taken  as  the  basis  for  society 
reformed.  It  is  from  this  year  of  grace  and  not  from  the  Crea- 
tion that  he  who  is  to  think  for  himself  must  take  his  departure. 
The  University  must  in  so  far  train  its  students  to  think  like  other 
people ;  this  much  assured,  it  must  then  train  its  students  to  think 
for  themselves. 

As  persons  you  are  raised  above  the  domain  of  things,  and 
into  a  dominion  of  your  own.  Persons  must  look  with  their  own 
eyes,  judge  with  their  own  minds,  act  with  their  own  wills.  To 
stand  up  to  the  full  measure  of  manhood  or  womanhood  is  task 
enough  for  any  one,  and  it  is  the  business  of  the  University  to 
train  you  for  that  task  by  teaching  you  first  to  think  like  other 
people  and  then  to  think  for  yourself.  Mrs.  Shelley's  mother- 
instinct  guided  her  aright  as  to  where  to  lay  the  emphasis  in  the 
education  of  the  erratic  genius  who  was  her  son.  For  him  to 
learn  to  think  like  other  people  was  more  important  than  to  learn 
to  think  for  himself.  For  most  of  us.  the  reverse  is  true.  I  am 
confident  that  the  University  has  in  one  form  or  another  pressed 
this  lesson  upon  you  all. 

For  the  older  members  of  the  University  I  extend  to  these 
younger  ones  hearty  congratulations  and  every  good  wish  for  the 
years  that  are  to  come.  May  you  always  look  back  upon  the  years 
spent  here  as  the  happiest  and  most  fruitful  of  your  useful  lives. 

The  candidates  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  from  Columbia 
College  were  presented  by  Dean  Van  Amringe;  Dean  Gill  pre- 
sented the  candidates  for  the  same  degree  from  Barnard  College; 
the  candidates  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  laws  were  presented  by 
Dean  Kirchwey;  for  that  of  doctor  of  medicine  by  Dean  Lambert, 
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after  the  Hippocratic  oath  had  been  administered  by  Professor 
Curtis ;  for  the  technical  degrees  in  the  schools  of  appHed  science  by 
Dean  Hutton ;  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science  in  architecture 
by  Professor  Hamlin;  for  the  same  degree  in  education  and  for 
the  various  diplomas  in  Teachers  College  by  Dean  Russell;  for  the 
degree  of  pharmaceutical  chemist  by  Dean  Rusby;  for  the  degrees 
of  master  of  arts,  master  of  laws  and  doctor  of  philosophy  by 
Professor  William  H.  Carpenter,  secretary  of  the  University  Coun- 
cil. The  total  number  of  degrees  and  diplomas  awarded  in  course 
(1181)  was  by  far  the  largest  number  ever  conferred  in  any  one 
year  by  the  University,  987  degrees  and  diplomas  having  been 
granted  a  year  ago  and  868  in  1903.  As  has  been  usual  of  late 
years,  each  of  the  several  bodies  of  candidates  rose  for  presenta- 
tion and  remained  standing  while  the  degrees  were  conferred,  with 
the  exception  of  the  doctors  of  philosophy,  who  were  ushered  upon 
the  stage. 

Seven  candidates  were  presented  for  honorary  degrees.*  In  in- 
troducing the  first  candidate,  Frederick  Arthur  Goetze,  superin- 
tendent of  buildings  and  grounds  in  Columbia  University,  Dr.  Can- 
field  said: 

Information,  no  matter  how  extended  and  exact,  is  of  little  value 
without  that  power  of  selection  and  adaptation  which  we  call  in- 
telligence. Mere  erudition,  sought  and  held  for  its  own  sake,  is 
simply  a  slough  of  despond  of  the  scholar's  creating,  in  which  he 
wanders  aimlessly.  Knowledge  becomes  power  only  when  trans- 
muted into  achievement  in  the  glowing  fire  of  purpose.  A  Uni- 
versity is  truly  great  only  when  it  prepares  and  stimulates  for  large 
and  generous  service. 

One  who  grounds  practice  upon  the  sure  foundation  of  most 
approved  theory,  one  whose  tireless  energy  serves  and  conserves 
every  interest  committed  to  his  charge  because  of  a  firm  grasp 

*  On  the  Commencement  program  appeared  also  as  a  matter  of  record  the 
name  of  President  Alderman,  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  upon  whom  the 
degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred  June  5,  1905. 

In  addition,  honorary  degrees  were  conferred  during  the  year  upon  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (Sept.  28,  1904),  WilHam  Henry  Nichols  and  William 
Ramsay  (Oct.  3,  1904),  James  Bryce  (Oct.  10,  1904),  Karl  Lamprecht  (Oct. 
31,  1904),  and  upon  thirty-three  alumni  of  the  University  on  October  31,  1904, 
at  the  celebration  of  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  foundation 
of  King's  College. 
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upon  all  principles  underlying  most  efficient  action,  one  whose  suc- 
cess is  not  determined  by  some  rule-of-thumb  but  by  most  accurate 
scientific  method,  one  whose  intelligent  investigation  did  not  stop 
with  his  years  of  instruction  but  constantly  underlies  the  task  of 
each  day,  is  most  worthy  of  special  recognition  by  this  University. 

It  is  a  pleasant  privilege  to  present  for  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Science  one  who  has  most  intelligently,  faithfully  and  efficiently 
improved  every  opportunity  and  discharged  every  duty,  and  has 
most  worthily  achieved  success.  Both  the  pleasure  and  the  privi- 
lege are  peculiarly  enhanced  and  heightened  because  from  the  day 
of  his  withdrawal  from  the  classroom  this  success  has  been  directly 
in  the  service  of  his  alma  mater. 

I  beg  leave  to  name  Frederick  Arthur  Goetze,  class  of  1895, 
superintendent  of  construction  and  of  buildings  and  grounds  of  this 
University. 

President  Butler  conferred  the  degree  in  the  following  words : 

Frederick  Arthur  Goetze — one  time  student  of  science  in  this 
University,  now  bearing  with  patience,  unusual  knowledge  and  ex- 
ceptional skill  the  heavy  burden  of  one  of  its  administrative  offices, 
I  gladly  admit  you  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  this  Uni- 
versity, and  confer  upon  you  all  the  rights  and  privileges  that  be- 
long thereto,  in  token  whereof  I  hand  you  this  diploma. 

George  Francis  Sever,  professor  of  electrical  engineering  in  Co- 
lumbia University,  was  presented  by  Professor  Crocker,  who  said : 

This  candidate,  Mr.  President,  came  to  us  very  early  in  his 
career  with  those  admirable  New  England  antecedents,  Plymouth 
Rock,  and  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  He  soon 
became  a  most  loyal  and  worthy  son  of  this  University  and  City. 
Some  credit  is  due  our  electrical  engineering  department  for  bring- 
ing him  here;  more  credit  is  due  the  University  and  City  for  their 
inspiring  influence  and  unbounded  opportunities.  Most  credit  is 
due  the  man  himself  who  has  shown  that  he  is  capable  of  being 
inspired  and  has  the  ability  and  energy  to  do  well  with  these  oppor- 
tunities. He  is  not  only  an  excellent  engineer  and  teacher,  but  is 
also  endowed  with  exceptional  executive  ability,  a  quality  not  too- 
abundant  among  college  professors.  This  effective  combination  of 
talents  makes  his  services  most  valuable  to  the  University  and  to  the 
municipality  as  its  technical  adviser.  It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that 
he  is  a  member  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  and  was  an  officer 
during  the  Spanish  war.  I  take  especial  pleasure  in  presenting 
George  Francis  Sever  for  the  well  deserved  honorary  degree  of 
master  of  science. 
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President  Butler  said : 

George  Francis  Sever — Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering  in 
this  University;  admirable  teacher  and  persistent  student  in  a  new 
and  constantly  widening  field,  I  gladly  admit  you  to  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Science  in  this  University,  and  confer  upon  you  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  that  belong  thereto,  in  token  whereof  I  hand 
you  this  diploma. 

William  Tufts  Brigham,  director  of  the  Bishop  Museum  of 
Ethnolog}^  Honolulu,  was  presented  by  Professor  Bumpus,  who 
said: 

It  is  a  gratification,  Mr.  President,  to  be  permitted  to  introduce, 
as  a  candidate  for  the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  science,  a  man 
who  has  sat  at  the  feet  of  Louis  Agassiz ;  one  who  for  several  years 
identified  him.self  with  the  development  of  scientific  work  at  Har- 
vard University,  and  who  has  distinguished  himself  both  by  the 
range  and  by  the  thoroughness  of  his  educational  and  scientific 
work;  one  who  more  than  thirty  years  ago  was  instrumental  in 
molding  the  courses  of  drawing  in  the  Boston  public  schools  and  in 
establishing  the  Normal  Art  School  of  that  city;  a  man  who  for 
sixteen  years  has  striven  to  develop  an  educational  and  scientific 
institution  in  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  that  has  become  the  leading 
establishment  of  its  kind,  and  who  during  this  period  has  made 
valuable,  indeed  invaluable  contributions  to  botany,  vulcanology 
and  ethnology,  Mr.  William  Tufts  Brigham,  Director  of  the 
Bernice  Pauahi  Bishop  Museum  of  Polynesian  Ethnology  and 
Natural  History  of  Honolulu. 

President  Butler  said  : 

William  Tufts  Brigham — Master  of  Arts  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity ;  earnest  and  successful  advocate  of  art  education  and  of  sound 
physical  training;  friend  and  pupil  of  Agassiz;  director  of  the 
Bishop  Museum  of  Polynesian  Ethnology  and  Natural  History,  I 
gladly  admit  you  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science  in  this  Univer- 
sity, and  confer  upon  you  all  the  rights  and  privileges  that  belong 
thereto,  in  token  whereof  I  hand  you  this  diploma. 

Robert  Simpson  Woodward,  professor  of  mechanics  and  mathe- 
matical physics  in  Columbia  University,  President  of  the  Carnegie 
Institution  of  Washington,  was  presented  by  Professor  Wilson, 
who  said : 

It  is  a  rare  distinction  to  have  attained  a  position  of  command- 
ing eminence  at  once  in  scientific  discovery,  in  scientific  teaching. 
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and  in  the  direction  of  scientific  and  educational  affairs.  It  is  my 
privilege  to  present  for  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science 
one  whose  many  sided  achievement  has  written  his  name  high  on 
the  rolls  of  fame  for  all  of  these — Robert  Simpson  Woodward,  for 
many  years  the  honored  and  beloved  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Pure 
Science,  and  now  President  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washing- 
ton. In  a  distinguished  service  of  more  than  twenty  years  under 
the  national  government  as  engineer  of  the  Lake  Survey,  astrono- 
mer and  chief  geographer  of  the  Geological  Survey,  and  assistant  on 
the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  his  varied  and  profound  researches 
won  for  him  a  secure  place  in  the  front  rank  of  those  who  have 
successfully  grappled  with  the  great  problems  of  astronomy  and 
geophysics.  For  twelve  years  a  professor  at  Columbia,  his  work 
as  teacher  and  investigator  in  the  fields  of  mechanics  and  mathe- 
matical physics  has  offered  a  model  of  lofty  ideals  and  exacting 
standards  to  his  fellow  students,  whether  those  who  were  learners, 
or  those  who  were  both  learners  and  teachers.  As  Dean  of  the 
Faculty  of  Pure  Science  he  has  served  Columbia  with  a  conspicuous 
devotion,  loyalty  and  success  that  will  not  be  forgotten.  His  has 
been  the  leadership  not  alone  of  the  eininent  scholar  and  wise 
counsellor,  but  of  the  trusted  friend,  and  his  example  has  taught 
once  again  the  lesson,  greater  than  any  in  his  own  large  and  dif- 
ficult field  of  scholarship,  that  the  cause  of  learning  may  be  ad- 
vanced as  much  by  the  quality  of  the  man  as  by  the  achievement  of 
the  man  of  science.  As  President  of  the  New  York  Academy  of 
Sciences,  of  the  American  Mathematical  Society,  and  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  he  has  been  the 
far-seeing  and  eloquent  spokesman  of  science  to  his  fellows.  He 
has  now  been  called  to  a  place  of  leadership  in  organized  scientific 
inquiry  for  which  history  cannot  show  a  parallel.  Columbia  bids 
him  godspeed,  and  gladly  pays  her  tribute  of  honor  to  one  whose 
life  and  work  have  been  an  honor  to  her. 

President  Butler  said : 

Robert  Simpson  Woodward — Civil  Engineer  and  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  Doctor  of  Science  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Doctor  of  Laws  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin ;  for  twelve  years  a  distinguished  member  of 
this  University,  and  potent  in  its  councils ;  ardent  representative  of 
scientific  progress  and  of  scientific  education.  President  of  the  Car- 
negie Institution,  I  gladly  admit  you  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Science  in  this  University,  and  confer  upon  you  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  that  belong  thereto,  in  token  whereof  I  hand  you  this 
diploma. 
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William  Dean  Howells  was  presented  for  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  letters  by  Professor  Peck,  who  said : 

It  is  most  fitting  that  our  University,  which  nearly  three  quar- 
ters of  a  century  ago  inscribed  upon  its  roll  of  honor  the  name  of 
Washington  Irving,  should  have  continued  to  manifest  from  time 
to  time  its  high  appreciation  of  creative  effort  in  the  sphere  of 
letters  and  of  art.  I  make  sure,  Sir,  that  of  all  the  distinguished 
men  who  have  received  the  honor  of  this  recognition  from  Colum- 
bia, and  who  in  receiving  honor  have  conferred  it,  there  has  been 
none  more  worthy  than  he  who  comes  today,  if  I  may  so  describe 
him,  as  the  ambassador  of  literature  to  learning,  and  in  whom  both 
literature  and  learning  are  so  happily  exemplified.  It  would  be 
superfluous  in  me  to  enumerate  in  this  presence  his  many  titles  to 
our  admiration,  whether  as  student  and  expositor  of  Italian  poetry, 
as  essayist,  or  as  critic.  When  we  speak  his  name,  we  think  first 
of  all  of  what  he  has  achieved  in  literature  through  the  medium  of 
fiction.  It  is  only  in  a  narrow  sense  that  we  call  it  fiction.  In  a 
broader  and  more  veracious  sense,  that  fiction  is  as  true  as  truth 
itself.  Through  it  he  has  become,  as  it  were,  the  interpreter  of  his 
own  countrymen  to  themselves.  And  he  has  been  something  more 
than  this;  for  he  has  gone  down  beneath  those  purely  superficial 
differences  and  peculiarities  which  constitute  the  types  that  are 
called  national,  and  has  searched  the  soul  of  that  humanity  which  is 
universal.  To  him  it  has  been  given  unerringly  to  read  the  mind 
of  man  and  what  is  no  less  wonderful,  the  heart  of  woman;  and 
he  has  done  this,  not  in  the  spirit  of  Gallic  cynicism,  but  with  that 
kindliness  of  feeling,  with  all  that  fine  sympathy  and  sanity,  which 
mark  the  work  of  the  great  English  masters  with  whose  names  his 
name  is  now  inseparably  linked.  And  therefore,  Mr.  President,  it 
is  a  most  grateful  duty  to  present  to  you  for  whatsoever  academic 
honor  it  may  seem  to  you  most  fitting  to  bestow,  one  who  is  the 
most  eminent  as  he  is  also  the  most  loved  of  all  living  American 
men  of  letters, — one  who  is  critic,  poet,  psychologist,  and,  above  all 
else,  consummate  artist — William  Dean  Howells. 

President  Butler  said: 

William  Dean  Howells — Doctor  of  Letters  of  Yale  University 
and  of  the  University  of  Oxford ;  life-long  student  of  literature  and 
artist  in  letters;  accurate  analyst  of  human  character  and  human 
motive ;  I  gladly  admit  you  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Letters  in  this 
University,  and  confer  upon  you  all  the  rights  and  privileges  that 
belong  thereto,  in  token  whereof  I  hand  you  this  diploma. 

Jacob  McGavock  Dickinson,  of  counsel  for  the  United  States 
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before  the  Alaska  Boundary  Tribunal,  was  presented  for  the  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  laws  by  Professor  Burdick,  who  said : 

A  University  has  reason  for  pride,  as  well  as  pleasure,  when  one 
of  her  sons  gains  such  eminence  as  to  win  from  her  an  honorary 
degree.  There  is  a  presumption  at  least,  that  her  training  has  con- 
tributed to  his  success.  No  one  disputes  ahiia  mater's  right  to 
claim  a  share  in  all  the  triumphs  of  her  sons,  and  to  divide  with 
them  the  fame  of  their  high  deeds. 

It  is  my  good  fortune  to  present,  for  the  doctorate  of  laws,  a  son 
of  Columbia,  who  has  won  varied  distinction  in  his  chosen  calling. 
At  the  bar  and  on  the  bench,  as  a  law  officer  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  as  leading  counsel  of  the  United  States  before  the 
Alaskan  Boundary  Tribunal,  his  achievements  have  given  him  an 
enviable  and  ever  widening  reputation. 

It  is  sometimes  suggested  that  the  lawyer's  influence  in  this 
country  is  waning.  It  may  be  that  his  primacy  in  the  affairs  of 
particular  communities,  and  even  in  national  politics,  is  disputed. 
But  during  the  last  decade,  a  new  field  has  opened  before  him. 
International  arbitration  is  growing  in  favor.  It  has  become  popu- 
lar for  nations  to  settle  their  strifes,  in  the  calm  and  peaceful  atmos- 
phere of  judicial  tribunals.  It  seems  probable  that  more  and  more 
the  law  suit  shall  supersede  the  battle  as  a  means  of  settling  con- 
troversies between  states  as  it  has  almost  wholly  supplanted  it  in 
the  adjustment  of  disputes  between  individuals;  that  the  lawyer 
shall  take  the  place  of  the  warrior,  as  the  champion  of  nations ;  that 
the  jurist  rather  than  the  monarch  shall  speak  the  final  word  in 
international  disputes. 

I  have  the  honor,  Mr.  President,  to  present  for  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws  a  champion  of  the  United  States  before  a  u-'ique 
tribunal;  a  champion  successful  in  that  most  difficult  of  tasks,  o 
task  of  convincing  a  commissioner  that  his  decision  should  be  ad- 
verse to  the  contentions  of  his  own  people ;  one  who  impressed  the 
tribunal  with  his  own  earnest  conviction,  that  "  great  actions  are 
worth  more  to  a  nation  than  great  acquisitions,"  Jacob  McGavock 
Dickinson,  now  of  Chicago,  but  a  representative  at  large  of  the 
American  Bar. 

President  Butler  said : 

Jacob  McGavock  Dickinson — One  time  student  of  law  in  this 
University;  once  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Tennessee; 
counsel  of  the  United  States  before  the  Alaskan  Boundary  Tribunal ; 
accomplished  jurist  and  forceful  advocate,  I  gladly  admit  you  to 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  in  this  University,  and  confer  upon 
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you  all  the  rights  and  privileges  that  belong  thereto,  in  token  where- 
of I  hand  you  this  diploma. 

The  Reverend  William  Thomas  Manning,  assistant  rector  of 
Trinity  Church,  New  York,  was  presented  for  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  laws  by  Professor  Van  Amringe,  who  said : 

It  is  with  very  great  personal  pleasure  that  I  present  to  you,  for 
the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  sacred  theology,  a  divine  who  has 
followed  his  sacred  calling  with  singular  devotion  and  effectiveness 
in  several,  widely  separated,  fields  of  activity;  who,  as  Rector  of 
Churches  in  California,  in  Pennsylvania  and  in  Tennessee,  lifted  his 
parishes  out  of  depressing  conditions  and  quickened  them  into 
spiritual  life;  who,  as  Professor  of  Dogmatic  Theology  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  South,  by  his  ability  in  lucid  exposition  and  his 
capacity  to  stimulate  and  sustain  a  desire  for  accurate  knowledge, 
compelled  the  attention  of  students  and  attracted  their  affectionate 
regard;  whose  worth  and  power  early  secured  for  him  an  enviable 
place  in  the  Church  at  large  and  led  to  his  choice  as  first  Bishop  of 
the  Diocese  of  Harrisburgh,  which  office  he  declined,  and  to  an 
invitation,  which  he  happily  accepted,  to  assume  a  conspicuous  post 
in  the  greatest  Parish  in  America — the  Reverend  William  Thomas 
Manning,  Bachelor  of  Divinity  of  the  University  of  the  South, 
Doctor  of  Divinity  of  the  University  of  Nashville,  Assistant  Rector 
of  Trinity  Church,  New  York. 

President  Butler  said : 

William  Thomas  Manning — Bachelor  of  Divinity  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  South,  and  Doctor  of  Divinity  of  the  University  of 
Nashville;  assistant  rector  of  Trinity  Parish,  teaching  with  power, 
preaching  with  eloquence,  and  living  with  faithfulness  the  highest 
Christian  ideals,  I  gladly  admit  you  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Sacred  Theology,  and  confer  upon  you  all  the  rights  and  privileges 
that  belong  thereto,  in  token  whereof  I  hand  you  this  diploma. 

After  the  honorary  degrees  had  been  conferred,  President  But- 
ler made  the  following  announcement : 

In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  will  of  Frederick  A.  P. 
Barnard,  tenth  President  of  Columbia  University,  a  gold  medal  is 
established  known  as  the  Barnard  medal  for  meritorious  service  to 
science.  This  medal  is  awarded  at  Commencement  at  the  close  of 
every  quinquennial  period  to  such  person,  if  any,  whether  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  or  of  any  other  country  as  shall,  within  the 
five  years  next  preceding-  have  made  such  discovery  in  physical  or 
astronomical  science,  or  such  novel  application  of  science  to  purposes 
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beneficial  to  the  human  race  as,  in  the  judgment  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  deemed  most 
worthy  of  such  honor.  The  Barnard  medal  was  first  awarded  at 
the  Commencement  of  1895  to  Lord  Rayleigh  and  to  Professor 
(now  Sir)  William  Ramsay.  At  the  Commencement  of  1900  the 
Barnard  Medal  was  awarded  to  Professor  Wilhelm  Conrad  von 
Rontgen.  On  the  nomination  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
the  award  for  1905  is  made  to  Henri  Becquerel,  member  of  the  In- 
stitute of  France,  for  important  discoveries  in  the  field  of  radio- 
activity and  for  his  original  discovery  of  the  so-called  dark  rays 
from  uranium,  which  discovery  has  been  the  basis  of  subsequent 
research  into  the  laws  of  radio-activity  and  of  our  present  knowl- 
edge of  the  same. 

The  exercises  closed  with  the  singing  of  "  America,"  in  which 
the  audience  took  part,  and  the  benediction,  pronounced  by  the  act- 
ing chaplain  of  the  University,  the  Rev.  Appleton  Grannis. 


THE    ALUMNI    LUNCHEON 

AFTER  the  Commencement  exercises  luncheon  was  served  in 
University  Hall,  the  alumni  being  more  largely  represented 
than  at  any  previous  Commencement  gathering.  The  first  address 
was  that  of  the  Chairman,  Dean  Van  Amringe,  wdio  said : 

Since  Columbia  took  up  her  physical  residence  on  this  Acropolis 
of  the  modern  Athens,  in  1897,  I  have  been  able  to  say,  at  each 
succeeding  annual  reunion  of  the  alumni,  that  alma  mater  had  taken 
a  step  forward,  had  not,  indeed,  increased  our  affection  for  her,  as 
she  already  possessed  our  whole  hearts,  but  justified  it  to  the  com- 
munity and  added  to  our  pride  in  her  growing  prestige.  The 
events  that  have  transpired  since  we  were  here  a  year  ago,  warrant 
my  saying  that  she  has  this  year  made  a  great  leap  in  advance,  such 
a  leap  as,  even  in  these  days  of  huge  enterprises  and  lightninglike 
transformations,  arrest  general  attention  and  compel  public  regard. 
Every  interest  that  the  University  subserves  has  been  forwarded, 
every  part  of  the  University  has  been  quickened  into  new  life. 

Not  long  ago  we  were  expressing  our  sorrow  that  the  distinctly 
spiritual  interests,  which  this  college  was  from  the  first  intended 
to  foster  and  promote,  had  here  no  concrete  evidence  that  they  hold 
in  our  scheme  the  place  that  their  importance  deserves  and  de- 
mands.    The  beautiful  new  chapel  of  St.  Paul's,  now  approaching 
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completion,  removes  that  source  of  regret  by  providing,  on  ground 
consecrated  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  in  a  building  the 
corner-stone  of  which  was  solemnly  laid  with  the  concurrence  and 
aid  of  more  than  one  bishop  of  the  American  church,  an  inviting 
and  compelling  reminder  of  our  sacred  obligations  and  of  our  daily 
privileges. 

The  School  of  Mines  and  Metallurgy,  the  opening  of  which  in 
1864  constituted  the  first  step,  as  the  Trustees  declared  at  the  time, 
toward  the  establishment  of  a  School  of  Applied  Science,  and  which 
was,  therefore,  the  forerunner  of  the  splendid  expansion  and  equip- 
ment in  that  regard  of  which  we  are  the  fortunate  witnesses,  which 
has  contributed  much  to  the  advancement  of  science,  pure  and  ap- 
plied, to  the  development  of  the  material  resources  of  this  great 
country,  to  the  supply  of  high-minded  and  fully-equipped  men  for 
practical  scientific  service  in  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa,  as  well  as  in 
America — this  School  has  well  under  way  a  monumental  building, 
becoming  its  importance  and  its  place  in  the  growth  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

Dormitories,  College  and  University  dormitories,  which  we  have 
long  desired,  and  too  long  desired  in  vain,  will  soon  open  their 
hospitable  doors  and  invite  the  students,  not  only  to  well-deserved 
and  refreshing  repose,  but  also  to  that  intimate  academic  companion- 
ship and  life,  without  which  are  wanting  some  of  the  strongest 
and  most  beneficial  influences  that  an  institution  of  learning  can 
exert. 

While  I  am  about  it,  you  will  perhaps  allow  me  to  say — last, 
but  by  no  means  least,  the  College,  the  historic  College,  the  College 
of  Hamilton  and  Jay,  Clinton  and  Fish,  Hewitt  and  Butler,  out  of 
which  everything  that  we  have  here  has  grown,  without  which  and 
what  it  represents  the  University  would  be  but  a  weak  and  forlorn 
imitation  of  the  powerful,  impressive  and  inspiring  institute  that 
it  is,  is  soon  to  have  for  its  own  a  temple  of  the  humanities, 
wherein  it  may  discharge,  under  happy  auspices,  those  functions 
which,  in  their  results,  give  strength  and  character  to  the  individual, 
efficacy  to  the  practice  of  the  learned  professions,  requisite  train- 
ing for  fruitful  investigation  and  research,  grace,  refinement  and 
orderly  progress  to  society,  and  stability  to  a  free  government  of 
the  people. 

Columbia,  with  five  hundred  professors  and  other  officers  of 
instruction  and  five  thousand  students,  enters  upon  its  fourth  half 
century  with  an  eager  desire  to  do,  and  with  every  reasonable 
prospect  of  doing,  in  a  large  way,  an  imperial  way  befitting  the 
twentieth  century,  what  its  great  original.  King's  College,  did  in  a 
small,  though  not,  perhaps,  less  important  way  in  the  eighteenth 
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century — set  the  pace  for  the  age  in  matters  of  education  and  social 
service,  and  furnish  its  exemplars. 

Today  the  University  crowns  her  exploits  for  the  3^ear  by 
gathering  into  her  fold,  and  making  her  own  so  far  as  she  can, 
distinguished  gentlemen  who  have  deserved  well  of  their  fellowmen. 
The  first  of  them  that  I  shall  ask  to  address  you  is  he  whom  Dry- 
den  must  have  had  in  his  farseeing  eyes  and  prophetic  mind  when 
he  delineated  the  "  Character  of  a  good  parson  " — 

His  preaching  much,  but  more  his  practice  wrought — 
A  living  sermon  of  the  truths  he  taught — 

The  Reverend  Doctor  Manning  of  Trinity  Church  and  Columbia. 

Dr.  Manning,  after  some  introductory  remarks  in  a  lighter  vein, 
continued  as  follows : 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  call  your  attention  to  the  close  rela- 
tionship, the  vital  fellowship  in  aim  and  work  and  purpose  that 
there  is  between  the  Church  and  the  University.  Each,  it  is  true, 
has  its  own  sphere  and  domain  but  together  they  strive  to  minister 
to  and  develop  all  that  is  highest  and  noblest  in  man ;  to  dispel  the 
darkness  and  overcome  the  materialism  of  this  world  by  holding 
up  before  it  the  vision  of  the  spiritual  and  the  ideal.  Over  the  door 
of  each  alike,  the  temple  of  learning  and  the  temple  of  religion,  are 
written  the  words  of  mankind's  Supreme  Teacher,  "  Ye  shall  know 
the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free  " ;  and  in  spite  of  all 
apparent  and  surface  conflicts  I  believe  that  there  never  was  a  time, 
when  those  two  great  forces  of  education  and  religion  were  in  such 
vital  and  profound  sympathy,  such  real  sympathy  as  they  are  now. 
That  pendulum,  which  for  a  time  swung  strongly  in  the  direction 
of  materialism,  has  swung  back  just  as  strongly  in  the  direction  of 
faith,  and  nowdiere  is  this  revival  of  faith  more  strikingly  witnessed 
than  in  the  life  of  our  Universities.  We  see  it  not  only  in  the 
books  that  are  being  written,  not  only  in  the  whole  trend  of  philo- 
sophic thought  and  discussion,  not  only  in  the  mental  attitude  of 
professors  and  teachers,  but  even  more  impressively,  perhaps,  in  the 
student  bodies  themselves. 

Time  was,  and  not  so  very  long  ago,  when  a  man  in  one  of 
our  Universities  openly  and  seriously  interested  in  religion  would 
have  been  to  some  extent  a  marked  man,  and  not  so  very  pleasantly 
marked,  either.  We  all  know  that  no  such  condition  as  that  exists 
today.  The  students  have  their  well-organized  religious  move- 
ments in  every  college  in  the  land,  and,  better  still,  the  men  who 
are  identified  with  those  movements  are  not  the  weak  men  of  the 
colleges,  but  the  men  who  stand  highest  in  the  appreciation  and  re- 
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spect  of  their  fellow  students,  the  best  students,  the  best  athletes,  the 
best  all-round  men.  And  let  no  one  make  the  mistake  of  supposing 
that  this  change  has  come  to  pass  through  the  weakening  or  emas- 
culating or  explaining  away  of  the  truths  of  religion.  That  religion 
which  is  ashamed  of  the  mysterious,  which  seems  not  altogether 
certain  of  the  supernatural,  which  seeks  nervously  to  accommodate 
its  message  to  every  passing  theoi"y  of  science  and  every  changing 
opinion  of  men,  is  not  the  religion  which  gives  men  comfort  and 
inspiration,  and  which  is  winning  them  back  to  faith  today. 

What  men  want  today,  as  in  all  days,  is  the  confidence  of  a 
certain  faith,  the  comfort  of  a  reasonable,  religious  and  holy  hope, 
the  certainty  of  that  truth  which  is  old  and  yet  ever  new,  which 
is  authoritative  and  unshakable  and  unchanging  because  it  is 
divinely  true,  because  it  proclaims  the  eternal,  simple,  fundamental 
truths  of  God  and  of  men's  own  souls.  .  .  . 

The  next  speaker  was  Mr.  Dickinson,  who  was  introduced  by 
the  chairman  with  the  following  words : 

You  will  now  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  a  gentleman  who, 
before  today,  was  partly  our  own  through  his  studies  in  law,  and 
whom,  because,  among  other  reasons,  of  his  juristic  eminence, 
gained  by  notable  service  on  the  Supreme  Bench  of  Tennessee,  in 
the  National  Department  of  Justice  at  Washington  and  in  the  argu- 
ment of  great  international  questions,  we  have  today  sought  to 
"  grapple  to  our  soul  with  hoops  of  steel,"  Dr.  Jacob  McGavock 
Dickinson,  of  Illinois  and  now,  also,  happily  for  us,  of  Morningside 
Heights. 

Mr.  Dickinson  said  in  part : 

It  is  a  delightful  sensation  to  turn  in  retrospect  to  the  recol- 
lections of  one's  youth,  and  to  renew  old  ties  and  associations.  I 
refer  to  the  past  and  compare  it  with  the  present  only  that  I  may 
admire  and  wonder  at  the  magnificent  progress  that  has  been  made 
not  only  by  this  institution  since  I  first  came  to  it  in  1872,  but  in 
everything  affecting  our  national  life.  Picture  the  conditions  then 
existing  in  our  country,  and  contrast  them  with  those  which  now 
prevail.  I  shall  only  touch  upon  one  significant  phase.  In  the  fall 
of  1872,  but  four  students  in  all,  came  to  the  Law  School  of  Co- 
lumbia from  the  southern  states.  Recall  the  events  that  shortly 
preceded  and  were  by  their  influence  absorbing  all  our  thoughts 
upon  national  affairs  at  that  time.  The  mourning  on  account  of  the 
civil  war  had,  at  least  in  the  southern  states,  not  been  laid  aside. 
The  aftermath  of  war,  with  its  blight,  distracted  our  country.  The 
Reconstruction  Act  of  1867,  and  the  Act  of  1870,  which  put  south- 
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ern  states  under  the  superintendence  and  virtual  control  of  federal 
supervisors  and  marshals,  were  in  their  full  fruitage.  Steps  taken 
to  crush  the  Ku-klux  Klan  under  the  Act  of  1871,  which  author- 
ized the  President  to  suspend  at  his  pleasure,  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus,  "  during-  the  continuance  of  such  rebellion  against  the 
United  States,"  were  continually  arousing  the  passions  of  the  peo- 
ple all  over  the  land.  The  policy  of  "  Thorough  "  inaugurated  by 
Mr.  Thaddeus  Stevens,  had  stirred  an  intensity  of  feeling  beside 
which  that  of  the  actual  conflict  of  arms  was  like  the  calm  of  a 
summer  day,  contrasted  with  a  furious  cyclone.  The  award  under 
the  treaty  of  Washington,  had  just  been  made,  and  while  it  afforded 
satisfaction  to  our  people,  it  revived  the  bitter  memories  of  the 
greyhound  of  the  sea  that  swept  away  so  much  of  American  com- 
merce. The  whites  of  the  south  were  largely  disfranchised.  The 
liberal  republicans  had  nominated  Greeley  and  Brown,  upon  a  plat- 
form which  demanded  "  immediate  and  absolute  removal  of  all 
disabilities  imposed  on  account  of  rebellion  "  and  the  democrats  had 
accepted  the  nominees.  All  of  these  acute  questions  were  vigor- 
ously, and  bitterly  discussed  from  one  end  of  the  Republic  to  the 
other.  It  was  under  such  auspices  that  attracted  by  the  great  repu- 
tation of  that  peerless  law  teacher,  Theodore  Dwight,  we  came  to 
the  north,  seeking  the  best  instruction  that  could  be  got  in  the  law, 
and  besought  Columbia  to  be  our  alma  mater.  The  future  seemed 
then  to  be  hopeless.  Whether  we  could  ever  have  a  country  that 
we  could  love,  and  die  for,  if  necessary,  we  did  not  know.  I  would 
not  recall  these  sad  recollections  if  my  mind  and  heart  could  not 
turn  gladly  to  the  obverse  picture.  The  sound  sense,  and  patriot- 
ism of  a  great  people,  subdued  the  strong  passions  engendered  by 
strife,  and  repressed  those  stern  enthusiasts  who  would  have  de- 
stroyed every  vestige  of  the  old  civilization  of  the  southern  states. 
We  have  lived  to  see  animosity  supplanted  by  brotherly  love,  justice 
done  to  the  convictions  of  the  south,  a  statue  of  its  greatest  chief- 
tain accorded  a  niche  in  the  national  Hall  of  Fame,  and  but  the  other 
day,  the  President  of  the  United  States  sending  flowers  as  a  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  the  Confederate  dead.  We  of  the  South  have 
found  that  we  have  a  common  country,  to  whose  welfare  we  can 
consecrate  all  that  the  most  devoted  patriotism  can  offer,  and  that 
out  of  the  struggle  has  come  a  national  life  that  never  existed  be- 
fore. We  have  lived  to  see  grow  up  in  our  Southland  a  love  of 
country  as  true  as  that  which  sustained  the  Southern  soldier,  and 
one  that  is  not  sectional,  but  embraces  the  entire  Union. 

W^hen  I  see  how  life  and  sunshine  and  prosperity  have  come  out 
of  death,  darkness  and  adversity,  and  all  wrought  by  that  patriotism 
which  is  the  genius  of  the  American  people,  I  do  not  despair,  what- 
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ever  problems  may  confront  us,  for  I  know  that  in  some  way  or  other, 
the  strong  common  sense,  and  love  of  country  that  brought  us 
through  the  trying  ordeal  to  which  I  have  referred,  will  predominate 
over  all  obstacles,  and  will,  whatever  our  waverings  may  be,  bring 
us  back  to  the  true  line  of  triumphant  progress. 

You  can  well  understand  how  in  contrasting  that  former  time 
with  this,  the  time  of  disaster  with  a  time  of  prosperity,  and  a  dis- 
membered country  with  a  country  created,  as  it  were,  anew,  pulsing 
with  one  national  life  from  one  end  to  the  other,  my  heart  rejoices. 

There  is  now  being  enacted  before  the  eyes  of  mankind  an  ob- 
ject lesson  in  patriotism.  Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  world 
has  been  so  brilliantly  illustrated  the  power  that  comes  from 
patriotism,  in  contrast  with  the  brutum  fuhnen  of  merely  armed 
masses  of  vastly  superior  numbers.  The  prodigies  accomplished 
by  Japan  are  the  achievements  of  the  living,  sacred,  all-conquering 
love  of  country.  The  patriotism  that  prevails  in  our  country  is  not 
only  the  safest  reliance  that  we  will  have  in  war,  but  it  is  the  safest 
guarantee  that  we  can  have  for  peace,  for  foreign  nations  will  not 
fail  to  appreciate  and  reckon  with  the  solidarity  of  sentiment  that 
prevails  among  the  entire  American  people. 

The  chairman  next  called  upon  Dr.  Woodward,  saying : 

I  have  spoken  of  the  good  fortune  that  has  attended  the  Uni- 
versity during  the  present  year.  I  am  sharply  reminded,  however, 
that 

On  fortune's  cap  we  are  not  the  very  button. 

We  have  suffered  a  serious  loss,  how  grievous  and  of  what  dis- 
tressful kind  you  will  clearly  see  when  I  present  to  you,  as  I  now  do, 
a  learned  Doctor  of  Science,  who  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
was  our  admirable  and  well  beloved  Professor  of  Mechanics  and 
Mathematical  Physics,  and  has  left  us  to  become  President  of  the 
Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington,  Dr.  Robert  S.  Woodward. 

Dr.  Woodward  responded : 

Deeply  conscious  of  the  compliment  you  pay  me  and  of  the 
honor  which  the  University  has  conferred  upon  me  today,  I  am 
glad  for  this  early  opportunity  to  express  my  sentiments  of  grate- 
ful appreciation.  Having  been,  as  a  student  of  science,  a  Barnard 
Fellow  and  a  John  T3aidall  Fellow  (without  emolument)  for  more 
than  thirty  years,  it  is  a  source  of  the  keenest  pleasure  to  receive, 
even  in  the  afternoon  of  life,  a  degree  in  science  from  Columbia,  and 
to  be  admitted  thus  to  the  ranks  of  the  distinguished  alumni  of  this 
historic  institution. 
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But  on  an  occasion  like  this  the  individual  is  merged  in  the  ag- 
gregate, and  the  confident  enthusiasm  of  the  youngest  alumnus  must 
give  way  to  the  more  rational  enthusiasm  of  the  alumni.  Speak- 
ing, then,  for  the  moment,  as  a  member  of  that  body,  and  as  one 
who  has  watched  with  lively  interest  the  growth  of  the  University 
during  the  past  dozen  years,  I  would  say  that  we  have  the  best  of 
reasons  for  congratulation  on  this  anniversary  day.  I  desire  to 
felicitate  you  especially,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  prospect  that  Co- 
lumbia College,  the  mother  of  us  all,  will  soon  have  a  permanent 
and  dignified  home  of  her  own.  And  in  commendation  of  your 
tireless  efforts  towards  this  desired  end  I  trust  that  you  will  permit 
me,  barbarian  though  I  am,  to  apply  to  you  and  to  the  College  you 
so  faithfully  represent  a  line  drawn  from  my  small  stock  of  classic 
lore,  namely,  Sic  itur  ad  astra. 

The  University  is  greater  than  any  of  its  parts,  however,  and 
while  we  rejoice  in  the  rise  of  St.  Paul's  Chapel,  the  School  of 
Mines,  the  buildings  of  Barnard  College,  and  Teachers  College, 
Livingston  and  Hartley  Halls,  and  now  Hamilton  Hall,  we  rejoice 
still  more  in  the  rise  of  the  University  as  a  whole.  We  may  take 
pride  especially,  I  think,  in  the  development  of  the  spirit  of  research 
now  manifest  in  every  branch  of  the  University.  This  is  the  spirit 
which  produces  progress ;  and  this,  apparently,  is  the  spirit  for  which 
the  University  will  be  chiefly  known  in  history.  Speculation  con- 
cerning the  course  of  events  is  generally  fruitless ;  but  I  cannot  help 
wondering,  during  these  last  days  of  my  academic  career,  whether 
these  stately  buildings  whose  construction  we  have  witnessed  in  less 
than  a  decade,  will  continue  indefinitely  to  be  centers  of  tireless 
intellectual  activity,  or  whether  they  are  destined  to  become,  in  con- 
formity with  many  historic  precedents,  musty  monasteries  for  the 
preservation  of  stationary  ideas.  Educational  institutions,  like  com- 
munities and  states,  have  had  their  periods  of  placid  repose  as  well 
as  their  periods  of  productive  advance.  I  prefer  to  wish  for  Co- 
lumbia a  history  of  steady  advancement  and  achievement;  and  I 
assume  that  it  is  at  once  the  duty  and  the  high  privilege  of  an 
alumnus  to  cooperate  in  the  maintenance  of  that  eternal  vigilance 
which  is  the  price  of  intellectual  progress  as  well  as  of  civil  liberty. 

But  this  and  other  grave  themes  which  obtrude  themselves  are 
no  fit  subjects  for  discussion  On  a  summer  afternoon.  My  official 
connection  with  Columbia  has  come  to  an  end.  Half  gladly,  half 
sadly,  like  every  loyal  alumnus,  I  go  forth  from  the  halls  of  our 
alina  mater  full  of  hope  for  her  prosperity  and  full  of  gratitude  for 
her  benediction. 
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The  chairman  then  said  : 

A  noted  addition  to  our  honored  and  honorary  graduates  is  an 
author,  whose  distinction  in  letters  is  world  wide  and  enviable, 
whose  writings  enthrall  the  fancy,  enrich  the  imagination  and  cap- 
tivate the  judgment,  and  whose  modesty  compels  us  to  forego  the 
pleasure  of  listening  to  him.  That  we  might  have  the  honor  of  his 
presence,  I  was  obliged  to  promise  that  he  would  not  be  called  upon 
for  a  speech.  There  is  nothing,  however,  to  prevent  our  doing 
what  I  now  propose  that  we  shall  do — rise  and  give  three  hearty 
cheers  for  our  honorary  alumnus  William  Dean  Howells,  rightly 
crowned  Doctor  of  Letters. 

When  the  chairman  had  concluded  his  remarks,  the  alumni  rose 
in  a  body  and  gave  three  enthusiastic  cheers  for  Mr.  Howells. 

The  chairman  in  introducing  the  last  speaker  of  the  afternoon 
said : 

In  opening  "  this  polite  symposium  "  I  referred  to  recent  ac- 
complishments of  Columbia.  You  all  know  to  whom  they  are 
primarily  due,  whose  labors  for  alma  mater  have  been  so  successful 
that  it  may  be  said  of  him,  as  was  said  of  King  Harry  the  Fifth 
of  England, 

.     .     .     his  deeds  exceed  all  speech : 
He  ne'er  lift  up  his  hand,  but  conquered. 

President  Butler  responded: 

Sometimes  things  seem  to  happen  all  at  once.  A  few  of  them 
are  made  to  happen,  but  most  of  them  just  happen;  and  during  the 
past  academic  year  they  have  just  happened  at  a  most  appalling 
rate.  No  one  would  have  ventured  to  undertake  to  do  or  to  plan 
one-fifth  of  the  things  that  the  University  has  accomplished  dur- 
ing the  year.  But  partly  owing  to  the  many  evidences  of  friend- 
ship and  cordial  support  on  the  part  of  this  community,  and  partly 
owing  to  the  fact  that  plans  long  under  consideration  have  now 
come  to  fruition,  the  year  1904-5  will  long  be  remembered  here  as 
a  year  full  of  important  and,  in  a  sense,  epoch-making  events. 

The  Dean  has  already  pointed  out  to  you  how  by  opening  your 
eyes  you  may  see  on  every  hand  the  evidences  of  the  public  interest 
in  our  work  and  of  the  University's  physical  growth  and  prosperity. 
These  are  splendid  and  noble  things,  because  the  fabric  of  a  great 
University  must  itself  be  great,  because  the  machinery  that  a  Uni- 
versity operates  must  itself  be  adequate  and  efficient.  Yet  I  wish 
to  say  that  the  year  has  been  marked  by  some  evidences  most  hope- 
ful, and  in  a  sense  exceptional,  of  the  splendid  university  spirit  to 
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which  President  Woodward  has  just  now  alluded,  that  are  yet 
more  valuable  and  important  than  buildings  and  endowments. 

It  would  greatly  please  me  were  I  able  in  some  adequate  fashion 
to  bring  home  to  those  alumni  who  are  not  in  close  touch  with  our 
daily  work  an  appreciation  of  the  character,  the  capacity,  the  en- 
thusiasm and  the  disinterested  loyalty  of  the  great  company  of 
scholars  that  makes  these  Heights  famous  all  over  the  world.  You 
may  go  from  one  side  of  the  great  broad  field  of  learning  to  the 
other,  and  here  on  Morningside  Heights  you  will  find  almost  every 
part  of  it  represented  by  some  scholar  who  has  won  his  spurs,  and 
who  has  helped  to  push  forward  the  limits  of  human  knowledge  in 
his  own  special  field.  There  is  no  reward  of  a  material  kind  that 
the  University  or  the  public  can  give  for  service  such  as  that,  but  no 
service  of  which  men  are  capable  is  more  splendid.  Many  of  our 
colleagues  are  those  who  have  deliberately  turned  aside  from  more 
profitable  employment,  or  who  have  resisted  the  allurement  of  gain 
in  order  that  they  might  serve  mankind  by  serving  scholarship; 
and  that  it  is,  gentlemen,  which  gives  life  and  vitality  and  reality 
to  every  brick  and  stone  which  the  riches  of  men  place  for  our 
use  upon  these  heights.  We  are  not  concerned  with  building  here 
mere  barbaric  monuments ;  w^e  are  not  concerned  with  erecting  here 
a  series  of  huge  unused  and  undedicated  temples.  Our  purpose  is 
to  occupy  every  building,  religious  or  secular,  academic  or  gym- 
nastic, library  or  laboratory,  with  that  university  spirit  and  scholarly 
vitality  which  the  name  of  Columbia  calls  to  mind  when  spoken 
anywhere  in  the  civilized  world. 

Then,  gentlemen,  we  have  been  able  to  accomplish  some  specific 
things  of  importance  during  the  year. 

As  you  are  aware,  the  present  is  a  period  of  unrest  in  regard 
to  many  problems  connected  with  the  higher  education.  For  three 
years  we  have  carried  on  here  a  most  painstaking,  most  conscien- 
tious, most  elaborate  study  and  discussion  of  the  problems  con- 
nected with  the  American  college  in  general,  and  our  own  college 
in  particular.  Without  going  into  technical  details  as  to  what  has 
been  accomplished,  I  want  to  say  this — that  the  company  of  nearly 
forty  men,  representing  all  points  of  view,  all  branches  of  letters 
and  science,  who  make  up  the  faculty  of  Columbia  College,  as  a 
result  of  that  painstaking  inquiry  and  thorough  discussion,  did 
wdiat  has  never  before  been  done  to  my  knowledge  in  the  history 
of  xA.merican  education  in  the  consideration  of  a  problem  of  equal 
importance — they  came  to  a  unanimous  conclusion.  Behind  that 
conclusion,  therefore,  is  the  whole  weight  of  a  powerful  academic 
opinion.  That  conclusion  does  not  perhaps  represent  in  its  entirety 
the  convictions  of  this  man  or  that,  but  nevertheless  as  the  result 
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of  discussion,  of  comparison  of  views  and  study  of  every  conceivable 
influence  that  ought  to  be  taken  into  account,  we  have  been  able  to 
agree  as  to  what  Columbia  College  is  to  try  to  do  in  the  future. 

In  brief,  Columbia  College  is  going  tO'  be  the  vestibule  to  every 
part  of  this  University,  We  are  not  going  to  admit  here,  as  a 
permanent  policy,  students  of  special  branches  or  of  professions 
who  have  not  come  under  the  influence,  at  Columbia  or  somewhere 
else,  of  those  ideals  and  that  liberal  education  which  have  made  the 
American  college  famous  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  this  country. 

We  are  not  going  to  yield  to  the  false  ambition  which  seeks 
mere  numbers,  and  invite  here  an  incompetent  and  inadequately  pre- 
pared body  of  students  only  to  turn  them  away  after  a  year  or  two 
of  experiment.  We  are  going  to  try  to  train  for  the  law,  for  medi- 
cine, for  engineering,  for  architecture,  for  the  fine  arts  and  for 
teaching,  and  for  all  other  branches  in  which  the  body  politic  de- 
mands professional  service,  men  who  have  had  the  elements  of  a 
liberal  education.  We  want  men  to  go  out  from  this  University 
with  an  appreciation  of  a  liberal  education,  whether  they  are  trained 
or  not.  We  are  going  to  try  to  educate  them  first  and  to  train  them 
for  special  service  afterwards. 

In  the  next  place,  we  have  cut  loose  from  one  of  the  most  serious 
and  harmful  superstitions  of  American  higher  education — a  super- 
stition which  we  inherited  from  England ;  the  superstition  that  if 
you  stay  in  a  place  a  certain  length  of  time,  no  matter  what  you 
do,  you  are  entitled  to  be  graduated  with  a  degree.  There  are  no 
enemies  of  the  American  college  today  except  those  w^ho  insist  that 
it  stands  officially  and  always  for  a  four-year  course  in  which  little 
or  nothing  need  be  done.  They  are  the  only  persons  anywhere  in 
this  land  who  are  doing  anything  to  undermine  the  American 
college. 

We  have  committed  ourselves  to  the  qualitative  standard  of 
work,  and  we  have  fixed  that  qualitative  standard  in  such  a  way 
that  the  normal  student,  under  no  special  pressure  to  serve  any 
particular  ambition,  will  take  about  the  length  of  time  that  has 
heretofore  been  demanded  in  gaining  his  degree ;  but  we  are  going 
to  break  up  the  intellectual  lockstep  that  compelled  everybody  to 
stay  so  long  and  no  longer,  no  matter  what  he  did  or  how  he  ac- 
quitted himself.  That  I  regard  as  a  conspicuous  service  to  Ameri- 
can higher  education,  and  one  that  is  sure  to  be  imitated  all  over 
the  land  as  fast  as  American  colleges  bring  themselves  to  avoid 
the  same  danger  by  an  adequate  reform. 

In  the  next  place,  there  has  been,  during  this  year,  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  and  interesting  developments  in  the  higher  life 
of  our  nation  that  has  occurred  in  my  lifetime.     I  think  that  even 
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the  most  casual  observer  and  casual  reader  must  have  noticed  the 
new,  real  and  widespread  interest  among  the  American  people  in 
the  subject  of  the  fine  arts.  Important  services  have  been  done  for 
science ;  great  opportunities  have  been  afforded  for  letters  and  liberal 
education,  but  for  reasons  that  occur  readily  enough  and  into  which 
I  need  not  now  go,  we  have  in  this  country  rather  persistently 
avoided  serious  recognition  of  the  fine  arts.  We  have  had  great 
painters;  we  have  had  distinguished  sculptors,  decorators,  and 
workers  in  the  minor  arts,  but  in  no  inconsiderable  part  they  have 
preferred  to  live  in  other  countries  than  our  own,  and  they  have 
studied  and  lived  abroad  apart  from  the  intellectual  life  of  the  na- 
tion and  apart  from  the  public  and  the  practical  life  of  our  people. 

Early  in  the  year  a  most  extraordinary  gathering  took  place  in 
the  city  of  Washington.  About  one  board  there  were  gathered 
several  hundred  of  the  most  conspicuous  and  influential  men  in  the 
country.  The  President  himself  was  there ;  the  Supreme  Court  was 
represented,  as  were  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  letters  and  science  and  the  world  of  affairs ;  and  the  spokesman 
for  every  one  of  these  interests  openly  expressed  his  fath  in  the 
fine  arts  and  his  desire  to  do  something  to  make  our  appreciation 
of  art  more  real,  and  the  service  of  art  to  the  nation  more  vitally 
helpful.  Here  in  our  community,  we  have  felt  sometimes  stir- 
rings of  the  same  movement.  We  have  done  for  twenty-four  years 
conspicuous  service  for  the  profession  of  architecture.  The  time 
has  now  come,  apparently,  when  the  community  will  endorse  and 
support  further  steps  to  enable  this  University  to  recognize  the  fine 
arts  side  by  side  with  letters  and  science.  It  is  too  soon  yet  to  say 
just  what  will  be  done,  or  what  precise  steps  will  be  taken ;  but  it 
is  quite  clear  to  me  that  with  this  widespread  public  interest  and 
support,  out  of  all  the  consideration  and  study  given  to  the  subject 
must  come  something  that  is  really  worth  while,  worthy  of  the  sub- 
ject itself  and  worthy  of  this  University. 

But  side  by  side  with  that  another  most  interesting  thing  has 
happened.  In  every  great  field  of  inquiry  there  is  a  standard  of 
excellence  to  which  we  must  repair  in  order  to  measure  our  accom- 
plishment and  make  sure  that  we  are  on  the  right  track.  In  educa- 
tion, in  letters,  we  go  back  to  the  great  masters  and  models  of 
Greece  and  Rome;  in  science,  we  go  back  always  to  the  sure  test 
of  scientific  method.  So,  in  the  fine  arts  we  must  go  back  to  the 
standards  of  excellence  of  the  great  cultured  peoples  who  first  estab- 
lished standards  in  art  to  which  the  world  has  ever  since  repaired. 
I  mean  the  peoples  of  Greece  and  Rome.  This  idea  having  ap- 
pealed to  a  large  number  of  men  of  intelligence  and  wealth,  it  has 
come  to  pass  that  we  are  to  have  in  Rome  itself,  the  Eternal  City, 
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a  great  academy  of  the  fine  arts,  that  shall  crown  all  the  efforts  for 
fine  art  education  in  the  United  States;  we  are  to  have  a  great 
academy  there  which  will  do  for  America  what  the  French  Academy 
has  done  for  the  students  of  the  fine  arts  from  France  for  two  hun- 
dred years.  This  is  to  be  an  academy  to  which  the  student  may 
repair  for  final  instruction  and  final  stimulus  before  beginning  inde- 
pendent creative  work.  It  has  been  proposed  that  that  academy 
shall  be  endowed  with  a  fund  of  a  million  dollars,  and  already,  since 
that  January  gathering  to  which  I  have  referred,  eight  hundred 
thousand  dollars  of  that  amount  has  been  pledged  by  American 
citizens  and  by  American  institutions  of  learning.  Among  the 
great  columns  that  are  to  support,  in  imagination  at  least,  the  faciade 
of  the  Academy  at  Rome,  appears  the  name  of  Columbia  University, 
and  friends  of  this  University  have  already  provided  for  building  it 
to  one-half  its  final  height. 

It  is  perfectly  clear  to  me  that  we  shall  be  able,  by  the  generous 
kindness  of  our  friends,  to  take  our  place  as  a  leader  in  the  move- 
ment for  education  in  the  fine  arts  as  we  have  long  done  in  letters 
and  in  science. 

I  conceive  the  foundation  and  endowment  of  the  Academy  in 
Rome  to  be  a  distinguished  service,  and  that  every  one  who  has 
contributed  to  the  movement  in  its  behalf  is  doing  something  to  re- 
fine, uplift,  beautify  and  dignify  the  public  life  of  our  democracy, 
to  inspire  in  us  a  sense  of  appreciation  by  contact  with  the  highest 
ideals  in  art.  Before  long  this  movement  must  bring  us  better 
public  buildings,  better  parks,  better  public  squares,  better  foun- 
tains, better  everything  which  goes  to  make  up  the  life  of  a  great 
community  like  this. 

Over  yonder  you  will  see  a  little  temporary  building  in  which 
is  to  be  housed  as  rapidly  as  it  can  be  prepared  a  model  of  what 
will  stand  on  Morningside  Fleights  when  Columbia  University  has 
come  to  its  final  completion  as  now  conceived.  The  other  day  the 
gentleman  who  made  the  gift  that  makes  the  building  and  the 
model  possible,  said  to  me  that  he  wasn't  quite  sure  that  it  was  worth 
while  to  have  done  the  thing.  "  I  am  afraid,"  said  he,  "  that  the 
University  is  going  to  have  all  the  buildings  up  before  you  get  the 
model  done."  That  is  not  quite  true  of  course;  but  the  model  will 
not  only  show  what  ColumlDia  will  be  finally  like  when  its  build- 
ings are  completed,  but  gentlemen,  it  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  con- 
trolling principle  of  this  entire  University,  namely,  foresight. 

Nothing  has  been  done  since  this  University  came  to  Morning- 
side  Heights  that  had  not  been  forseen  and  carefully  planned  and 
studied.  Whatever  expense  of  time  and  money  may  be  incurred 
in  solving  the  practical  problems  that  face  it,  the  University  purposes 
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to  try  to  solve  them  right,  and  therefore  it  purposes  to  take  time 
enough  thoroughly  to  understand  the  conditions  of  the  problems,  so 
that  when  framed  the  solution  will  stand  the  test  of  time.  Colum- 
bia University  will  be  known  as  an  institution  whose  achievement 
is  achievement  because  it  is  based  on  intelligent  foresight. 

The  President's  address  brought  the  successful  luncheon  to  a 
close,  after  enthusiastic  cheers  had  been  given  for  the  President,  the 
chairman,  and  the  recipients  of  honorary  degrees.  The  classes  of 
1880  and  1895  were  represented  by  large  delegations,  the  former 
celebrating  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  its  graduation  and  the 
latter  its  tenth.  Later  in  the  afternoon  the  usual  alumni  games 
were  held  on  South  Field,  the  chief  participants  being  members  of 
the  class  of  1895.  At  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  anniversary 
dinners  were  held  by  a  number  of  classes,  and  at  ten  o'clock  all 
present  joined  in  the  '95  decennial  Kneipe,  which  ended  the  festivi- 
ties. In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  an  informal  meeting  attended 
by  about  fifty  holders  of  Ph.D.  degrees  from  Columbia  University 
was  held  in  Havemeyer  Hall  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  Ph.D. 
alumni  association.* 


CELEBRATION  OF  THE  SCHILLER  CENTENARY 

ON  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  May  9,  the  University  celebrated 
the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Friedrich 
Schiller,  in  the  presence  of  an  enthusiastic  audience  that  entirely 
filled  the  largest  auditorium  on  Morningside  Heights.  It  was  fit- 
ting that  Columbia  University,  which  has  conspicuously  cultivated 
the  study  of  the  German  language  and  the  German  literature,  should 
honor  the  memory  of  a  poet  whom  the  general  public  in  Germany, 
as  well  as  here,  is  accustomed  to  regard  as  the  most  popular  ex- 
ponent of  German  idealism.  Perhaps  nowhere  else  outside  of  Ger- 
many have  the  ethical  and  literary  ideals  of  Schiller  found  a  more 
cordial  welcome  than  in  America,  and  especially  in  our  own  Cit)'-, 
which  boasts  of  a  German  community  second  in  size  only  to  that 

*  A  notice  of  this  meeting  will  be  found  under  The  Alumni. 
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of  the  capital  of  the  Empire.  The  Germanic  Department  has  always 
considered  it  one  of  its  main  duties  to  establish  a  close  bond  between 
the  intellectual  German  speaking  element  of  the  City  on  one 
hand,  and  the  University  on  the  other,  and  its  efforts  in  this  direc- 
tion have  met  with  gratifying  success.  The  Deufscher  V  ere  in  of 
the  University  includes  among  its  honorary  members  such  men  as 
Carl  Schurz,  Heinrich  Conried,  and  Georg  von  Skal,  all  of  whom 
have  lectured  before  the  University  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Germanic  Department  in  recent  years;  the  late  Frederick  William 
Holls,  a  graduate  of  Columbia  College,  and  perhaps  the  most  bril- 
liant American  of  German  parentage,  as  well  as  the  late  Henry 
Villard,  were  honorary  members  of  the  Verein  and  took  an  active 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  Department ;  the  recently  founded  Ger- 
manistic  Society  of  America  has  shown  its  faith  in  the  effectiveness 
of  the  work  accomplished  by  the  University  by  providing  out  of  its 
funds  a  lectureship  in  the  history  of  German  civilization ;  the  rela- 
tions of  the  Department  with  the  German  press  of  the  City  and  the 
diplomatic  representatives  of  the  Empire  have  always  been  most 
intimate,  and  the  eagerness  with  which  the  leading  German  singing 
societies  of  New  York  responded  to  the  invitation  to  lend  their 
voices  to  the  celebration,  as  well  as  the  readiness  with  which  the 
necessary  funds  for  the  festival  were  provided,  all  bear  ample  testi- 
mony to  the  strength  of  the  link  that  unites  the  German  interests 
of  the  City  with  those  of  the  University.  It  should  be  added  that 
the  universities  throughout  the  country,  founded  in  such  large  meas- 
ure upon  German  educational  lines,  felt  particularly  called  upon 
to  show  their  appreciation  of  Schiller's  message  to  humanity  by 
keeping  his  centenary,  so  that  the  Columbia  celebration  was  only 
one  of  many  similar  ones  held  at  the  leading  seats  of  higher  educa- 
tion in  all  sections  of  the  country. 

The  Schiller  celebration  in  the  City  of  New  York  began  on 
Sunday,  May  7,  and  extended  over  three  days,  the  Columbia  festival 
being  looked  upon  by  public  and  press  as  the  climax  of  the  anni- 
versary. The  gymnasium  was  profusely  decorated  for  the  occasion 
with  American  and  German  banners,  with  the  University  colors, 
and  with  plants  and  palms;  the  colossal  bust  of  Schiller,  by  Dan- 
necker,  the  pedestal  of  which  was  covered  with  laurel,  forming  the 
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central  point  of  the  decoration  at  the  front  of  the  stage.  The  gym- 
nasium never  looked  better  and  the  decorations  contributed  their 
share  towards  establishing  the  Stimniung  necessary  for  the  occasion. 
The  members  of  the  Arion  and  Liederkranz  societies  were  seated  on 
the  two  sides  of  the  stage,  and  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra  of  the 
University  occupied  the  rear  of  the  platform,  the  center  of  wdiich 
was  filled  by  members  of  the  Faculty  of  the  University  and  dis- 
tinguished guests. 

The  first  number  on  the  program  was  by  the  Philharmonic  So- 
ciety of  the  University,  which  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Gustav 
Hinrichs  rendered  the  overture  to  Rossini's  "  William  Tell."  Carl 
Schurz,  LL.D.,  wdio  served  as  the  honorary  presiding  officer,  in 
introducing  President  Butler,  said  :* 

The  day  we  are  celebrating  presents  a  significant  and  inspiring 
spectacle.  Not  many  years  have  passed  since  a  particular  school  of 
literary  critics  in  Germany  pleased  themselves  by  exhibiting  a  cer- 
tain contempt  for  the  genius  of  Schiller.  Carried  away  by  the  some- 
what self-sufficient  and  cynically  practical  spirit  of  our  times,  they 
sought  to  relegate  Schiller's  "  naive  enthusiasm  ",  his  "  childlike 
idealism  "  and  his  "  high-sounding  pathos  "  to  the  shelf.  But  now, 
upon  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  his  death,  what  do  we  behold? 
Wherever  the  German  tongue  is  heard,  and  even  beyond  those  limits, 
we  are  witnessing  a  wonderful  outbreak  of  veneration  and  love  for 
this  poet — an  homage  entirely  spontaneous,  springing  involuntarily 
from  the  human  soul,  as  though  forced  into  the  light  by  an  irre- 
sistible impulse.  And  thus  it  is  made  evident  to  the  unprejudiced 
observer,  in  spite  of  the  shoulder-shrugging  of  the  sophisticated 
Epigoni,  that  Schiller  has  continued  to  live  in  the  hearts  of  his 
people  a  whole  century  after  his  death  and  still  continues  to  live 
in  the  unimpaired  freshness  of  youth. 

Thus  he  lives  and  thus  he  will  continue  to  live  because  he  has 
given  the  noblest  and  most  exalted  expression  to  the  noblest  emo- 
tions and  aspirations  of  the  national  soul — an  apostle  of  freedom  and 
of  human  dignity — not  as  a  doctrinaire  or  revolutionary  agitator,  nor 
as  a  speculative  philosopher  desirous  of  proving  certain  theses  or 
of  establishing  definite  systems,  but  simply  as  a  poet — a  poet  whose 
soul  overliowed  with  the  true  love  of  mankind  and  of  human  dig- 
nity; with  warm-blooded  wrath  at  injustice  and  tyranny;  with  lofty 
ideals  and  large  hearted  enthusiasms  for  freedom,  justice,  virtue, 

*  The  above  is  a  translation  of  Mr.  Schurz's  speech,  which  was  dehvcred  in 
German. 
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beauty  and  moral  grandeur — enthusiasms  that  issued  from  him  with 
the  irresistible  power  of  an  inner  necessity  in  a  splendid  array  of 
forms  and  in  the  fullest  organ-music  which  the  German  tongue  is 
capable  of  producing. 

Let  the  critics  say  what  they  will,  no  poet  has  more  deeply 
stirred  the  national  soul;  not  one  has  felt  its  noblest  instincts  and 
impulses  more  strongly  within  himself  and  infused  them  with 
greater  warmth  and  insistence  in  his  fellow  men.  Not  one  has  in 
the  same  measure  ennobled  whatever  he  touched ;  not  one  raises  our 
courage  and  our  hopes  in  the  striving  for  the  good  and  the  beautiful 
with  such  inspiring  idealism.  There  is  not  one  to  whose  moral 
greatness  we  look  up  with  the  same  deep  confidence  and  admiration. 
Of  no  other  can  it  be  said  with  equal  truth,  that  we  not  only  pay 
willing  homage  to  the  poet,  but  that  in  the  poet  we  are  forced  to 
love  also  the  man.  And  it  is  therefore  no  idle  phrase  when  we 
Germans  speak  of  "  our  "  Schiller ;  it  is  rather  the  natural  expression 
of  a  fervent  personal  affection. 

Just  as  his  sympathy  embraced  all  mankind,  so  his  work  has 
become  the  property  of  all  mankind,  and  therefore  all  nations  far 
beyond  the  boundaries  dravvai  by  Schiller's  native  language  are  cele- 
brating today  the  high  and  peculiar  value  of  this  universal  posses- 
sion. Outside  of  Germany,  it  is  particularly  fitting  for  this  republic 
to  honor  the  memory  of  Schiller,  for  of  all  the  great  poets  whose 
names  the  history  of  mankind  is  handing  down  to  posterity,  not 
one  has  preached  the  gospel  of  freedom  and  of  human  dignity  as  he 
preached  it — the  gospel  to  whose  blessed  realization  this  republic 
is  called  above  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Indeed,  here  in  this 
country  of  free  opportunity  unhampered  by  the  past;  here  in  our 
republic,  to  which  the  problem  of  true  popular  government  looks 
for  its  ultimate  solution — it  is  here,  especially,  that  Schiller's  spirit 
should  be  fostered  and  his  ideals  should  receive  the  highest  appre- 
ciation and  living  embodiment,  as  against  the  greedy  materialism 
and  the  rude  and  imperious  tendencies  of  the  time,  if  we  would  have 
our  republic  become  an  inspiration  and  not  a  deterrent  example. 

With  all  the  more  satisfaction,  therefore,  do  \wt  greet  the  high 
spirit  of  the  universities  of  America  in  expressing  a  national  interest 
in  the  anniversary  of  our  poet  as  a  token  of  hopeful  significance. 
Columbia  University,  in  the  person  of  its  President,  will  now  be 
heard. 

President  Butler  said: 

A  short  life  as  lives  of  accomplishment  go,  and  a  rich  life  in  the 
sense  that  it  was  long  enough  to  gain  true  riches,  we  are  met  to 
celebrate.     Schiller  died  in  his   forty-sixth  year.     Who  were  his 
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great  contemporaries,  and  what  movements  were  taxing  the  interest 
of  the  world  when  he  hved  ?  Napoleon  was  ten  years  his  junior  and 
lived  for  sixteen  years  after  Schiller  had  gone.  The  life  of  our  own 
Hamilton  runs  quite  parallel  to  that  of  Schiller.  Born  two  years 
■earlier  than  the  German  poet,  America's  chief  constructive  states- 
man died  nearly  a  year  before  him.  Other  lives  of  capital  importance 
were  being  lived  just  then;  but  these  three  may  fairly  be  taken  as 
strikingly  representative  of  the  great  movements  of  thought  and 
action  with  which  they  must  always  be  associated. 

Napoleon's  dominating  personality  summoned  the  mightiest 
forces  of  a  period  already  closed  to  hold  in  check  the  march  of  revo- 
lution ;  and  he  held  those  forces  at  command  long  enough  to  create 
a  new  and  efficient  administrative  system  for  a  great  nation  that 
liad  been  overwhelmed  by  a  resistless  and  destructive  flood.  Hamil- 
ton's genius  kept  at  white  heat  the  forge  at  which  were  beaten  out 
the  structural  materials  for  the  democratic  government  of  a  people, 
the  limits  of  whose  usefulness  no  one  could  then,  or  can  now,  foresee. 

Schiller  used  a  subtler  and  more  immortal  instrument  than  either 
force  or  government ;  he  used  literature.  He  gave  it  voice  to  speak 
for  liberty,  for  optimism,  for  noble  enthusiasm,  for  the  spiritual 
unity  of  Fatherland.  What  place  he  will  one  day  have  in  the  temple 
of  final  fame  we  do  not  know,  nor  need  we  greatly  care.  His  rela- 
tive greatness  is  only  an  academic  question.  But  that  he  touched 
the  human  heart,  and  spoke  for  it,  we  do  know.  Nor  is  it  the  heart 
of  Germany  alone  that  he  held  and  that  now  holds  him ;  it  is  the 
heart  of  so  much  of  the  world  as  has  a  heart  to  give  to  letters. 

So  to  live  is  Heaven ; 
To  make  undying  music  in  the  world, 
Breathing  as  beauteous  order  that  controls. 
With  growing  sway  the  growing  life  of  man. 

How  true  George  Eliot's  lines  are  of  Schiller!  One  need  not  be  a 
Homer,  a  Dante,  a  Shakspere,  or  a  Goethe  to  join 

The  choir  invisible, 
Whose  music  is  the  gladness  of  the  world. 

Schiller's  place  in  that  choir  invisible  is  secure  and  the  music  of  his 
voice  we  would  not  willingly  lose. 

It  was  no  less  a  man  than  Heine  who  said  of  Schiller  that  he 
had  destroyed  the  Bastile  of  the  intellect  and  had  aided  in  building 
the  Temple  of  Freedom.  What  fitter  place,  then,  is  there  in  which 
to  gather  to  honor  the  name  and  commemorate  the  fame  of  Schiller 
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than  in  this  University,  a  temple  of  freedom  from  its  earhest  founda- 
tion. We  welcome  here  today  every  lover  of  letters,  every  lover 
of  liberty,  every  lover  of  his  kind ;  for  all  such  see  in  Schiller  a  spirit 
worthy  of  their  love,  and  in  his  ideals  an  aim  worthy  of  their  highest 
endeavor. 

The  main  address  of  the  celebration  was  delivered  by  Professor 
William  H.  Carpenter,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Germanic  Lan- 
guages and  Literatures,  who  spoke  as  follows : 

ONE  hundred  years  ago  this  afternoon  there  died  a  German 
poet  in  a  little  German  city.  His  life  had  been  brief,  for  he 
was  not  yet  forty-six  years  old,  and  although  there  had  been  at 
times,  and  particularly,  by  God's  good  grace,  in  the  latter  years, 
the  warm  glow  of  success  and  appreciation,  there  had  been  all  too 
frequently  from  his  boyhood  on,  as  under  the  circumstances  there 
needs  must  have  been,  the  heavy  shadows  of  disappointment 
that  inevitably  chill  and  retard  upon  the  way.  At  the  end  of 
his  life  he  had  reaped  the  modest  outward  honors  of  the  station, 
which,  by  his  own  exertions,  he  had  made,  but  he  had  never  had, 
even  in  the  full  years  of  prosperity,  means  greater  than  those  that 
by  the  strictest  economy  could  be  made  to  serve,  and  in  his  empty 
years  there  had  been  at  intervals  nothing  at  all.  Except  in  the 
spirit,  he  had  not  been  able  to  travel  and  his  feet  had  never  rested 
upon  other  than  German  soil,  and  Germany  in  his  lifetime  was 
provincial,  and,  in  very  truth,  a  little  world  that  touched  the  great 
remotely. 

Today,  a  century  after  his  death,  not  Germany  alone,  but  all 
the  world  is  ringing  with  his  praise,  for  from  this  German  poet — a 
Lycidas  dead  ere  his  prime — there  went  forth  a  message  to  mankind 
of  light  and  enlightenment  v/hich  time  in  its  transmission  to  us  and 
to  posterity,  so  true  it  is  to  the  eternal  verities,  has  but  intensified 
and  brightened.  Today,  in  lands  unpeopled  when  this  poet  sang 
and  in  cities  yet  unfounded,  there  are  gatherings  like  this  to  do 
him  homage. 

It  is  a  long  distance,  and  not  only  in  time  and  space,  between 
the  placid  little  German  city  of  Weimar,  the  home  of  the  Muses, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  this  great  cosmo- 
politan city  of  New  York  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth,  insist- 
ent in  its  materialism  and  its  strivings  for  the  greed  of  gain.  And 
yet  there  is  that  which  fell  from  the  lips  of  this  poet,  child  of 
another  century  and  another  land,  that  draws  us  even  in  this  new 
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environment,  with  a  horizon  for  matters  and  for  men  far  different 
from  that  which  held  his  view,  irresistibly  back  on  this  anniversary 
of  his  death  to  him  who  gave  it  utterance. 

Back  to  this  German  poet  reaches  invisible,  but  unbroken,  that 
most  potent  of  bonds  to  unite  the  present  with  the  past,  the  imper- 
ishable bond  of  ideality,  which,  though  times  may  change  and  peo- 
ples change,  itself  to  all  ages  changes  not.  Still  from  him,  as 
the  old  philosophers  dreamed  from  a  bright,  particular  star  pro- 
ceeded an  influence  upon  mankind,  there  flows  in  real  measure  an 
actual  influence  to  shape  the  ends  of  men.  And  as  the  stars  it  is 
as  universal.  Today,  Friedrich  Schiller,  dead  for  a  century  in  a 
German  town,  lives  in  the  hearts  and  the  minds  of  the  world;  and 
throughout  the  world  we  are  celebrating  today,  it  matters  not 
where  or  in  what  language  it  may  be,  a  poet  who  belongs  to  all. 

Friedrich  Schiller  was  born  on  the  tenth  of  November,  1759, 
in  the  little  Swabian  town  of  Marbach,  where  his  father,  whilom 
army  surgeon  and  now  off  in  the  Seven  Years'  War  as  a  lieutenant 
in  a  Wiirttemberg  regiment,  had  married,  ten  years  before,  the 
daughter  of  the  host  of  the  "  Golden  Lion."  Schiller's  adolescence 
from  these  humble  beginnings  was  a  period  of  inevitable  restric- 
tions, which  no  man  could  have  willingly  chosen  for  the  making 
of  a  poet,  but  which  all  in  good  time  bore  its  abundant  harvest 
of  result.  His  boyhood  predilections  were  for  the  church,  but  he 
was  presently  made  a  pupil  of  the  so-called  Military  Academy 
recently  founded  by  his  hereditary  sovereign,  Duke  Karl  of  Wiirt- 
temberg, under  whose  rigorous  paternalism  he  studied  first  law  and 
then  medicine,  and  ultimately  came  out  equipped,  superficially  at 
least,  as  a  regimental  surgeon.  Schiller,  who  had  chafed  under 
the  restrictions  of  the  school  and  its  patron,  subsequently  looked 
back  to  this  time  as  a  period  of  tyrannical  repression  and  of  forced 
development,  but  he  had  undoubtedly  obtained  under  it,  not  only 
a  good  education,  but  the  very  bent  that  was  to  determine  his 
future  career.  Die  Rduber,  which  this  young  man  of  twenty-two 
presently  put  forth  as  his  first  published  work,  is  an  evolution  of 
this  early  environment  that  is  unthinkable  elsewhere,  and  the  Rduber 
was  the  key  that  unlocked,  in  its  turn,  the  gate  that  held  the  future. 

This  period  of  Schiller's  beginnings  is  in  itself  a  period  of  begin- 
nings. The  Seven  Years'  War  had  cleared  the  air  in  Germany, 
and  the  thirty  years  of  peace  that  now  set  in  after  1763 — a  long 
period  in  German  history — gave  an  opportunity  for  the  German 
people  to  look  about  them  from  the  new  point  of  view  that  the  cen- 
tury had  given  them. 
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The  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  into  which  Schiller 
was  born,  was  in  all  Germany  a  period  of  prosperity,  of  intellectual 
awakening,  and  of  progress.  Germany  as  yet  played  no  role 
abroad,  but  there  is  a  growing  self-consciousness  of  nationality  in 
the  things  of  the  spirit  which  begins  to  transcend  the  bounds  of 
political  particularism  that  had  kept  Germany  provincial.  This 
is  a  period  of  development  and  unfolding.  One  sees  it  in  the  church 
and  the  state,  in  social  conditions,  in  education,  in  the  arts,  and  in 
literature.  It  is  visible  in  the  changed  attitude  of  the  classes  toward 
each  other  and  to  the  masses,  in  the  rise  of  the  citizen  class  in  social 
recognition,  in  the  more  active  participation  of  the  aristocratic  class 
in  the  intellectual  life  of  the  nation.  The  courts  again,  as  in  the  time 
of  the  Minnesingers,  became  the  patron  places  of  poetry,  and  princes 
drew  great  men  about  them  irrespective  of  a  disparity  of  birth. 
This  is  the  period  when  Kant  began  to  write,  who  later  on  was  to 
reform  all  philosophical  thinking;  the  period  of  Gluck,  who  com- 
posed the  first  music-drama,  and  of  Mozart;  it  is  the  early  period 
of  Lessing,  and  it  is  the  period  of  the  birth  of  Goethe — along  its 
heights  an  Augustan  period  which  looks  like  the  beginnings  of  a 
Golden  Age. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  many  of  these  influences, 
although  at  hand,  had  yet  to  work  themselves  out.  Germany,  with 
its  little  states,  was  narrowly  provincial.  Class  was  still  widely 
separated  from  class.  The  movement  toward  individualism — the 
shibboleth  of  the  century — had  often  resulted  in  an  unsettling  of 
old  conditions  that  by  no  means  had  bettered  them.  Directions  had 
been  pointed  out,  but  all  along  the  way  there  were  mountains  to 
climb  and  chasms  to  bridge  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  goal  of  desire. 
Particularly  was  this  so  in  literature.  It  was  the  sentimental  mor- 
alizing of  Gellert  that  still  fashioned  German  taste,  and  the  period 
is  characteristically  not  only  one  of  excessive  sentiment,  but  of 
overwrought  sentimentality  in  both  literature  and  life,  which  to 
an  extent  incredible  in  a  later  time  took  its  cue  from  it. 

This  was  a  period,  too,  in  German  literature  of  a  pseudo- 
classicism,  that  had  no  real  foundation  in  national  culture,  and  of 
a  rationalism,  that  was  not  deep-rooted  in  German  habits  of  thought 
— a  field  ready  for  the  Sturm  und  Drang  that  presently  was  to 
sweep  over  it  to  prepare  the  Avay  for  the  classic  period  of  German 
literature  which  followed.  When  Kant,  in  1784,  pronounced  the 
century  of  Frederick  the  Great  the  age  of  German  enlightenment, 
he  had  already  seen  many  of  these  influences  worked  out,  and  the 
promises  of  the  beginning  of  the  second  half  of  the  century  in  good 
measure  justified,  if  not  fulfilled.     And  especially  was  this  true  in 
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the  realm  of  writing,  for,  in  very  truth,  a  whole  new  literature  of 
poetry  and  prose  had  come  into  being,  and  one  that  proudly  took 
its  place  in  that  which  we  call  the  literature  of  the  world.  The 
standards  of  a  people's  literary  judgment  had  changed,  and  in  place 
of  a  Gellert,  mild,  conventional,  and  sentimental,  we  have  a  Lessing, 
strong,  original,  and  sincere,  to  give  direction  to  a  nation's  taste; 
we  have  a  Goethe,  who  had  already  written  Gots,  Werther,  and  a 
part  of  Wilhehn  Meister;  and  we  have  a  Schiller,  who  in  his 
R'duher,  Fiesco,  and  Kabale  und  Liehe,  had  given  German  literature 
three  dramas  of  protest,  that,  with  convincing  candor,  first  ade- 
quately voiced  the  spirit  of  the  age. 

These — Lessing,  Goethe,  Schiller — are  the  three  greatest  names 
in  German  literature,  and  make  of  the  age  of  enlightenment  the 
classic  age,  to  which,  as  the  early  eighteenth  century  had  looked 
forward  as  to  a  possibility  to  be  attained,  so  now  the  early  twentieth 
looks  back  as  to  an  ideal  that  was  realized. 

Schiller  at  the  beginning  of  his  literary  career  is  wholly  a 
product  of  his  day  and  generation,  and  his  earliest  .work  reflects 
in  its  lights  and  shadows  the  attitude  of  mind  and  the  habits  of 
thought  of  the  time  that  evoked  it.  This  is  a  period  of  the  influence 
of  Rousseau  and  the  ^  oncoming  of  the  social  revolution,  and  of 
the  return  to  nature.  It  was,  however,  a  vapid  age  that  lacked 
virility  of  purpose,  and  no  German  poet  had  yet  come  to  voice  its 
real  significance. 

Schiller's  Raiihcr  is  an  outburst  of  youthful  genius,  crude  in  its 
conception  of  plot,  impossible  in  the  logic  of  its  situations,  extrava- 
gant in  its  embodiment  of  motive,  ranting  in  its  declamation — its 
elemental  passions  literally  torn  to  tatters,  its  lights  all  high  lights, 
and  its  shadows  black.  It  is  full  of  crudities,  but  they  are  the 
crudities  of  inexperience  and  not  the  crudities  of  weakness — in 
point  of  fact  they  are  overwhelmingly  the  crudities  of  strength,  the 
strength  of  a  new  created  giant,  who,  in  our  present-day  phrase, 
had  not  yet  found  himself.  It  is  because  of  this  strength  in  a  time 
that  had  premonitions  of  vigor,  in  spite  of  the  weakness  of  the  age, 
of  a  soaring  ideality  of  purpose  which  lifted  it  above  the  pettiness 
of  the  day,  and,  above  all,  because  of  the  instinctive  dramatic  power 
with  which  the  whole  is  carried  out,  that  took  it,  as  no  German 
drama  had  before  been  taken,  straight  home  to  the  consciousness 
of  the  nation.  Dramatists  there  were  in  plenty  in  this,  the  Genie 
period,  of  German  literature.  There  are  Lenz,  and  Miiller,  and 
Leisewitz,  and  Wagner,  and  Gessner,  and  Klinger,'  who  in  his 
Sturm  und  Drang  gave  its  best-known  name  to  the  movement  and 
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the  period  that  produced  it,  but  these  are  names  in  the  histories  of 
literature  and  not  reahties. 

Nor  had  Goethe,  the  greatest  of  them  all,  in  his  Got:^  created 
an  influence  that  was  at  all  comparable  with  this,  which  now  touched 
the  nation  to  the  quick.  Schiller's  Rduber  is  in  reality,  in  spite  of 
Got^  which  had  preceded  it,  the  first  tragedy,  in  a  true  sense,  in 
German  literature.  On  the  stage  today,  and  notwithstanding  the 
alien  taste  of  the  century,  the  play  is  not  only  interesting  as  Schiller's 
first  dramatic  work,  but  on  account  of  the  genuine  pathos  of  the 
tragedy  with  which  it  is  concerned,  because  of  its  force,  and  fire, 
and  real  passion,  and,  above  all,  because  of  its  unflagging  action, 
it  has  still  power  over  an  audience,  which  always  receives  it  with 
enthusiasm.  Schiller  in  this,  and  in  all  his  plays,  has  not  only  the 
dramatic  instinct,  but,  what  is  a  very  different  thing,  he  has  the 
stage  instinct  to  visualize  action  which  Goethe  never  had;  and 
Schiller,  and  not  Goethe,  is  the  great  German  dramatist. 

Schiller's  subsequent  dramatic  work  is  a  chronicle  of  develop- 
ment. It  unfolds  in  breadth  of  purpose,  as  his  own  horizon  expands 
in  the  experience  of  life.  He  is  a  thoughtful  student  who  does  not 
take  his  task  lightly,  but  who  reads,  and  thinks,  and  writes  upon  its 
purpose  and  its  true  significance  to  himself  and  to  the  public  for 
whom  it  is  intended.  With  an  increasing  knowledge  of  man  and 
the  motives  of  human  action  as  it  really  exists,  his  characters 
become  truer  and  the  part  they  play  more  inevitable. 

There  is  less  of  all  these  things  noticeable,  it  is  true,  in  Fiesco 
and  Kabale  und  Liehe,  the  remaining  dramas  of  the  Storm  and 
Stress,  but  from  Don  Carlos  on,  through  that  superb  list  that  in- 
cludes Wallenstein,  Maria  Stuart,  Die  Jungfrau  von  Orleans,  Die 
Brant  von  Messina,  and  Wilhehn  Tell,  it  is  everywhere  at  hand. 
There  is  as  great  a  distance  in  actuality  between  Karl  Moor,  that 
whirlwind  of  frenzied  ambition,  and  the  stately  and  truly  heroic 
Wallenstein,  the  victim  of  his  unavoidable  fate,  as  there  is  between 
the  simple  methods  of  the  one  drama,  and  the  complexities  of  action 
and  interaction  of  the  mighty  trilogy  which  constitutes  the  other. 
And  so  it  is,  too,  with  regard  to  the  mise  en  scene,  which  in  many 
of  the  plays  is  extraordinary.  How  Schiller,  with  even  a  poet's 
intuition,  could  have  written  the  camp  scenes  in  Wallenstein, 
without  ever  having  seen  a  camp,  or  could  have  developed  the 
whole  setting  of  Wilhehn  Tell,  without  ever  having  been  in  Switzer- 
land, is  inexplicable  and  a  triumph  of  literary  art.  Schiller  doubt- 
less reaches  his  highest  development  in  dramatic  technique  in  Maria 
Stuart,  as  he  attains  the  height  of  his  poetic  diction  in  Die  Braut 
von  Messina,  but  however  he  develops  in  subjective  analysis  or  in 
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its  objective  presentation,  there  are  never  wanting  from  the  dramas 
certain  characteristics  that  make  them  his  and  his  alone. 

With  age  and  experience  there  is  a  taming  of  the  youthful 
impetuousness  that  carried  everything  before  it  in  the  Sturm  und 
Drang,  but  never,  to  the  end,  is  there  an  absence  of  the  celestial 
fire,  which  scarcely  ever  burns  low  and  never  needs  rekindling.  We 
remember  tliese  moments  of  passion  in  all  of  Schiller's  plays,  and 
how  in  the  first,  as  in  the  last,  it  bursts  forth  in  the  typical  way 
that  those  who  know  him  inevitably  associate  with  his  name. 
And  joined  with  this,  and  a  part  of  it,  is  Schiller's  untiring  love 
of  action  and  the  true  instinct  of  its  visualization,  which  is  a  gift 
that  was  inborn  and  not  made. 

But  above  all  and  dominating  all,  is  his  ideality — and  this  is  the 
key-note  of  all  that  Schiller  wrote.  Whatever  he  touches  he 
idealizes  and  ennobles.  It  is  his  mission  to  exalt.  He  is  not  a 
dramatic  iconoclast,  like  the  moderns,  to  disillusionize  and  to 
destroy,  but  an  idealist  to  build  higher  the  potentialities  of  life. 
Whatever  passes  through  the  alembic  of  his  imagination  comes 
forth  bettered  and  purified  by  this  process  of  idealization,  which 
he  never  loses  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

And  so  it  is  in  Schiller's  many  poems,  that,  even  more  than  the 
dramas,  are  personal  documents  in  which  a  great  poet  has  written 
down  his  creed  of  life  and  living,  and  which,  still  more  than  they, 
have  influenced  for  all  time  the  nation  that  has  absorbed  them  into 
itself  as  a  part  of  its  own  consciousness.  I  have  made  the  dramas 
the  framework  of  Schiller's  literary  production,  because,  on  account 
of  their  character,  they  represent  in  an  intelligible  way  its  land- 
marks, but  his  poems,  in  an  estimate  of  Schiller,  are  as  important 
in  their  purpose  and  effect. 

The  poems  do  not  fall  in  any  one  period  of  his  literary  activity, 
but  are  written  at  intervals  throughout  his  life.  His  earliest  lyrics, 
published  the  year  after  the  Ranber,  are  the  perfervid  outpourings 
of  a  youthful  poet,  and  they  are  little  more.  It  is  only  after  Kabalc 
und  Liebe  and  the  period  of  his  Sturm  und  Drang,  when  Schiller 
had  an  opportunity  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  to  live  among  con- 
genial surroundings  and  to  feel  the  real  glow  of  sympathetic  friend- 
ship, that  he  writes  his  first  great  poem, — a  poem  truly  great  in  the 
nobility  of  its  sentiment,  in  the  passionate  fervor  with  which  it  is 
sung,  in  the  real  poetic  afflatus  that  visibly  impels  it — Das  Lied  an 
die  Freude,  that  jubilant  song  of  human  sympathy  that  all  the 
world,  for  itself  and  for  the  poet  who  made  it,  is  singing  today. 

This  middle  period  of  Schiller's  life  is  a  period  of  preparation, 
of  historical  and  aesthetic  studv  and  reflection,   that  had  a  most 
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important  effect  upon  his  whole  subsequent  hterary  activity  and 
upon  the  determination  of  his  attitude  toward  the  problems  of 
human  existence  which  it  was  to  embody.  He  studied  philosophy. 
The  Greeks  attracted  him.  He  read  Homer;  he  made  a  careful 
study  of  Goethe's  Iphigenie;  and  he  translated  Euripides.  It  is  the 
period,  too,  in  which  fall  three  of  the  most  important  events  of  his 
personal  history :  the  period  of  his  first  coming  to  Weimar,  which 
was  in  its  results  an  epoch  in  his  career;  it  is  the  period  of  his 
professorship  of  history  in  Jena ;  and  it  is,  before  all,  since  it  brought 
into  Schiller's  life  its  happiest  influence  and  inspiration,  the  period 
of  his  marriage  with  Charlotte  von  Lengefeld. 

In  literature  this  is  the  period  of  Don  Carlos.  It  is  the  period, 
too,  of  Schiller's  historical  prose  writings,  the  "  History  of  the 
Defection  of  the  Netherlands,"  and  the  "  Thirty  Years'  War." 
The  poems  of  the  period  voice  a  new  sentiment  of  sestheticism,  that 
hereafter  is  an  inseparable  part  of  his  poetic  personality,  a  corner- 
stone, a  recent  critic  has  called  it,  of  his  temple.  He  strikes  this 
note  first  of  all,  in  Die  Cotter  Griechenlands,  and  then  in  Die 
Kunstler,  the  one  an  apotheosis  of  the  beautiful,  that  is  gone  with 
the  old  Greek  gods,  and  the  other  a  panegyric  of  art  as  the  teacher 
of  mankind  and  of  the  dignity  of  the  vocation  of  the  poet. 

But,  alas,  in  these  bright  days — days  of  exaltation  and  of  real 
happiness — there  came  that  heavy  shadow  of  physical  ailment  that 
was  hereafter  to  overhang  his  life  and  which  never  again  left  him. 
He  bore  up  bravely,  but  it  was  a  losing  fight,  and  what  he  subse- 
quently wrote, — and  it  is  the  greatest  part  of  all — was  produced 
under  conditions  that  would  have  disheartened  an  ordinary  man, 
but  apparently  only  spurred  him  on,  with  indomitable  courage,  to 
further  effort.  It  is  a  life  now,  to  the  end,  of  ceaseless  activity; 
and  when  on  that  day  in  Weimar,  a  hundred  years  ago,  he  laid  his 
pen  aside,  there  were  literary  projects  incomplete,  and  never  to  be 
completed. 

The  time  of  Schiller's  intimate  association  with  Goethe,  which 
began  in  Jena  and  lasted  to  the  end,  ten  years  later,  in  Weimar,  is 
the  period  of  his  greatest  productivity  and  the  golden  period  of  his 
literary  accomplishment.  This  friendship  of  the  two  poets  was 
important  for  both  of  them,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  was 
Schiller  who  drank  the  deeper  at  this  well-spring  of  intellectual 
sympathy  and  poetical  inspiration. 

Schiller  at  this  time  is  the  full  developed  man,  ripened  by  expe- 
rience of  life,  whose  seven-sealed  book  now  lay  open  before  him ;  sea- 
soned and  chastened  by  its  limitations  as  they  had  been  measured  out 
to  him,  but  still,  as  always,  the  idealist,  who  looked  over  and  beyond 
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its  narrow  horizon,  into  the  wider  radiance  that  he  knew  lay  eter- 
nally beyond  it.  A  man  who  suffered,  but  who  never  desponded, 
and  much  less  ever  despaired.  There  is  never  a  word  in  what  he 
writes  of  cynicism  or  of  questioning  doubt,  but  always  the  attitude 
of  transcendent  faith  that  rises  over  the  common  things  that  vex 
men's  minds  into  the  purer  regions  of  the  spirit  above  them. 

This  is  the  period  of  the  greatest  of  the  dramas  and  the  greatest 
of  the  poems.  It  is  the  period  of  that  noblest  of  philosophic  poems, 
Das  Ideal  und  das  Lehen,  of  the  Spaziergang,  and  Die  Wiirde  der 
Frauen.  It  is  the  period  of  the  ballads  with  their  Schiller  char- 
acteristics of  vivid  imagination,  of  unfailing  dramatic  action,  and  of 
that  extraordinary  power  of  visualization :  of  Der  Tauchcr,  Der 
HandscJmh,  Die  Kraniche  des  Ihykus,  Der  Kampf  mit  dem  Drachen. 
It  is  the  period,  too,  of  the  most  famous  of  all  the  poems, — the 
poem  that  because  of  the  trueness  of  the  note  which  it  strikes, 
because  of  its  intimacy,  its  innateness,  its  human  sympathy,  has 
gone  straight  to  the  inmost  heart  of  the  people :  Das  Lied  von  der 
Glocke.  No  other  national  literature  contains  a  poem  that  so  accu- 
rately reflects  the  attitude,  not  of  any  one  phase  of  its  social  ele- 
ments, but  of  the  whole  underlying  cultural  conditions, — the  Stim- 
mung  and  the  Lchensphiloso phie ,  in  short,  of  the  people,  as  does 
this  "  Song  of  the  Bell  "  with  its  throbbing  echoes  of  the  joys  and 
the  woes  of  life.  And  herein  lies  much  of  the  secret  of  Schiller's 
popularity  with  his  contemporaries  and  with  the  generations  that 
have  lived  in  the  century  that  has  passed  since  his  death. 

He  is  not  an  esoteric  poet — a  poet  of  psychological  introspection 
or  of  enigmatic  mysticism — to  be  appreciated  by  the  few,  but  one 
who  along  the  lines  of  a  nation's  own  thinking  and  feeling  appeals 
to  all.  Schiller  by  this  popularness,  if  one  may  so  call  it,  this  imme- 
diateness  of  purpose  and  its  presentation,  which  is  tmly  one  of  his 
greatest  characteristics  as  a  writer  of  literature,  undoubtedly  both 
loses  and  gains. 

One  sees  this  distinctly  in  contrasting  him  with  his  famous  con- 
temporary, who  by  all  the  canons  of  criticism  is  the  greater  poet. 
Goethe  was  much  more  the  subtle  psychologist;  Schiller  the  more 
by  instinct  inevitably  alive  to  dramatic  effect.  Goethe  was  the  poet 
of  reflection ;  Schiller,  the  poet  of  action.  Goethe,  a  poet  enthroned 
on  the  lofty  heights  of  a  nation's  intellectual  ideals ;  Schiller,  a  poet 
who  has  been  taken  close  into  the  warm  affection  of  a  nation's  heart. 

A  great  poet  of  any  country  and  of  any  age  must  of  neces- 
sity reflect,  as  in  a  glass  brightly,  the  intellectual  environment  of 
that  age.  And  so  it  is  with  Schiller.  Much  of  his  sentimentality 
is,  in  this  way  and  for  this  reason,  to  us  a  mock  sentimentality,  and 
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much  of  his  impassioned  rhetoric  is  high-flown  and  impossible  at 
the  present  time,  but  these  are  but  the  superficial  trammels  of  his 
day  which  clog,  but  do  not  confine  him. 

Back  of  it  all  is  the  real  Schiller.  The  Schiller  who  appeals 
irresistibly  to  us  in  those  impressionable  days  when  all  of  life  is 
golden  for  the  present  joy  which  it  holds  and  the  promise  which  it 
brings;  the  Schiller  whose  thought  was  ever  of  freedom, — of  the 
loftiness,  the  nobleness,  the  dignity  of  the  individual  as  the  product 
of  his  own  self-determination,  and  of  his  liberty  under  the  state 
which  should  be  cherished  as  his  holiest  and  most  precious  posses- 
sion ;  the  Schiller  whose  passionate  ideals  carry  us,  too,  in  aspiration, 
away  from  the  sordid  levels  of  every-day  living  into  the  immeas- 
urable altitudes  of  eternal  beauty  and  eternal  truth;  the  Schiller 
himself  of  the  lofty  soul,  whose  eyes,  as  in  the  statue  before  the 
playhouse  in  Weimar,  are  directed  to  the  stars. 

And  this,  I  think,  is  Schiller's  message  to  the  age  in  which  he 
lived  and  his  bequest  to  us  and  to  posterity.  Cherish  the  ideals  of 
life,  that  alone  are  its  true  realities,  since  they  shall  last  while  the 
material  things,  that  seem  of  so  much  value  today,  become  but  a 
passing  pageantry  tomorrow.  For,  in  very  truth,  it  is  the  power 
of  the  invisible  tliat  through  the  ages  has  been  greater  than  that  of 
the  visible,  and  which  has  lasted  while  the  tall  towers  of  many  a 
successive  Troy  have  crumbled  to  dust  and  have  been  forgotten. 

Schiller's  message  today — a  hundred  years  after  him — for  this 
reason  lives  as  true  for  us,  as  for  those  to  whom  and  for  whom  it 
was  uttered.  Today,  our  thoughts  go  back  to  the  man  who  wrote 
these  things  as  to  one  of  the  immortals,  for  such  men  as  Schiller 
do  not  perish,  but  live,  with  ever  increasing  life,  as  the  centuries 
live  and  human  interests  are  extended. 

And  so  today,  we,  too,  in  xA.merica,  with  a  feeling  of  exultation 
come  to  lay  our  laurel  wreaths  at  the  feet  of  this  great  poet  and 
of  this  pure  soul,  a  knight  without  fear  and  without  reproach. 


2)enn  er  mat  unfer  !  SJiag  ba§  ftot^e  2Qort 
Sen  lauten  ©cfimei-j  geroalttg  iibertbnen ! 
Gr  inod)te  ftcf)  bei  un^  im  fid^ern  'iport 
3la^  roilbem  ©turm  sum  2?auernben  geroofjnen. 
Snbeffen  frf)ritt  fetn  ©eift  qeroattig  fort 
^ng  (Sroige  beS  2Caf)ren,  ©uten,  <Bd)onen, 
Unb  r}inter  if)m  in  iBefenlofem  ©cfteine 
Sag,  rcag  ung  3tlle  banbigt,  haQ  ©emcine. 

Professor  Carpenter's  glowing  tribute  to  the  German  poet  was 
received  with  much  applause.    Musical  selections  appropriate  to  the 
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occasion,  rendered  by  the  Liederkranz  and  Arion  Societies  and  the 
Columbia  Philharmonic  Society,  were  interspersed  between  the 
speeches,  the  Arion  rendering  Curti's  "Hoch  empor,"  and  the 
Liederkranz  Zahn's  "  Reiterlied"  from  Wallensteins  Lager  and 
Joachim  Raff's  ''  Fischerlicd "  from  Wilhelm  Tell.  In  addition, 
Mr.  Udo  Brachvogel  delivered  an  original  poem  in  German, 
and  Heinrich  Conried  recited  ''Die  Kraniche  des  Ihykus,"  the 
exercises  being  concluded  by  Meyerbeer's  "  Schiller  Marsch" 
rendered  by  the  Philharmonic  Society. 

R.  T.,  Jr. 


PRESENTATION  OE  KENT  PORTRAIT 

ON  June  fourteenth  the  new  School  of  Law  joined  hands  with 
the  old  School  of  Law  and  took  possession  in  a  public  and 
formal  manner  of  the  traditions  of  the  days  of  Chancellor  Kent. 
The  graduating  class  wished  to  leave  a  memorial  of  their  presence 
on  passing  from  the  School.  Various  projects  were  considered, 
but  the  class,  impressed  with  the  value  of  historical  tradition  as  a 
source  of  inspiration  to  themselves  as  well  as  to  the  School,  decided 
to  present  a  copy  of  Rembrandt  Peale's  portrait  of  Chancellor  Kent. 
Mr.  F.  Luis  Mora,  A.N. A.,  the  well-known  portrait  painter,  was 
selected  for  the  work  and  produced  a  beautiful  copy  of  the  original, 
which  is  still  in  the  possession  of  the  family  of  the  distinguished 
jurist.  As  is  well  known  to  readers  of  the  Quarterly,  Chancellor 
Kent  was  the  first  and  most  famous  professor  of  law  at  Columbia. 
The  result  of  his  professorial  labors — a  monument  alike  to  his 
literary  skill  and  his  vast  and  profound  learning — appears  in  the 
Commentaries,  which  is  without  doubt  the  most  famous  of  Ameri- 
can law  books.  Previous  classes  had  left  behind  them  as  memorials 
of  their  devotion  engraved  portraits  of  distinguished  English  and 
American  judges,  but  the  present  class  was  as  wise  as  it  was  gener- 
ous in  placing  in  the  reading  room  the  portrait  of  a  Columbia 
worthy.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  future  classes  will  not  be  unmindful 
of  the  example  and  follow,  as  lawyers  should,  a  sound  precedent. 

The  portrait  was  presented  on  behalf  of  the  class  by  Mr.  Ralph 
J.  Schwarz,  in  an  apt  and  beautiful  address  and  was  accepted  on  be- 
half of  the  University  by  President  Butler  in  a  singularly  felicitous 
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and  sympathetic  speech,  which  unfortunately  was  not  committed  to 
writing.  In  response  to  calls  from  the  class,  Dean  Kirchwey  also 
spoke  briefly. 

Mr.  Schwarz  spoke  as  follows : 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Dean,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  On  the 
twenty-seventh  day  of  April,  of  this  year,  the  members  of  the  Law 
School  Class  of  nineteen  hundred  and  five,  in  meeting  assembled, 
decided  to  present  to  this  University,  and  more  particularly  to  the 
Law  Department  of  this  University,  some  appropriate  gift,  which 
would  bespeak  their  regard  for  the  University  and  for  the  Law 
School,  and  would  tend  to  create  a  precedent  that  succeeding  classes 
might  sustain,  by  giving  expression  to  their  sentiments  in  a  similar 
manner. 

The  form  which  this  gift  should  take  was  the  subject  of  much 
consideration  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the  class.  They  hesi- 
tated most  between  two  suggestions,  the  one,  purely  artistic  in 
character,  the  other,  while  in  a  sense  involving  both  art  and  scholar- 
ship, looked  rather  to  the  useful.  The  former  was  a  painting  of 
some  distinguished  person  who  had  been  connected  with  the  Law 
School  as  student,  teacher  or  administrator,  the  latter  was  a  gift 
of  books  to  the  Law  Library.  It  was  finally  resolved,  unanimously, 
to  present  a  painting;  for  the  members  of  the  class  felt  that  their 
own  contribution  to  the  Law  Library  could,  at  most,  be  slight  and 
insignificant,  and  that,  indeed,  no  real  ground  for  such  a  gift  existed, 
for  they  were  persuaded  that  merely  to  intimate  the  necessity  was 
to  guarantee  a  remedy.  While  they  entertained  no  doubt  that  any 
suggestion  from  the  students  would,  if  properly  made,  be  received 
in  the  broad,  courteous,  and  respectful  fashion  in  which  it  was 
meant,  they  believed  that  those  who  are  managing,  with  excellent 
capacity  and  farsightedness,  the  affairs  of  this  University,  would 
regard  the  opportunity  to  minister  to  the  Law  Library  as  their 
peculiar  privilege.  We  know  that  they  wish,  just  as  we  wish,  to  see 
here  maintained  the  largest  and  best  legal  library  in  the  world,  a 
center  for  students  of  legal  theory  as  well  as  legal  practice,  for 
jurists  as  well  as  lawyers.  Convinced  that  there  could  be  no  doubt 
of  the  efforts  of  those  in  authority  to  further  this  end,  the  class  put 
aside  the  idea  of  presenting  books. 

Then,  too,  it  was  felt  that,  after  all,  what  we  wished  most  to 
cultivate  was  a  sentiment,  a  strong  and  vital  college  spirit  within 
the  Law  School.  Many  of  the  attendants  at  that  School  come  from 
different  parts  of  this  country  and  have  been  trained  during  the 
years  of  their  undergraduate  study  at  other  universities.  There  is, 
therefore,  greater  need  here  than  exists  in  the  academic  department, 
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for  creating  an  atmosphere  which  will  associate  them  more  closely 
with  one  another  and  with  the  University.  To  come  here  ought 
to  mean  something  more  than  merely  to  learn  a  business  or  a  pro- 
fession, however  important  that  may  be,  and  to  leave  here  ought  to 
mean  to  carry  away  affection  as  well  as  knowledge.  In  the  desire 
to  stimulate  such  a  feeling,  we  are  taking,  by  the  presentation  about 
to  be  made,  what  we  believe  to  be  the  first  distinctive  step  taken  in 
that  direction  at  this  Law  School.  We  venture  to  hope  that  those 
who  are  in  power  will  so  far  value  the  step  that  when  the  new  Law 
School  building  is  erected,  they  will  give  impetus  to  the  movement 
we  are  attempting  to  inaugurate,  by  removing  to  that  building  the 
various  portraits  at  this  University  which  might  more  properly  orna- 
ment the  Law  School.  Scattered,  as  these  portraits  now  are,  their 
influence  is  spasmodic;  gathered  together  in  one  place  it  would  be 
forceful  and  persistent. 

Thus  impressed,  we  wish  now,  in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of  the 
Law  Class  of  nineteen  hundred  and  five,  to  present  to  this  Uni- 
versity, and  to  this  Law  School,  the  portrait  of  its  most  illustrious 
legal  associate, — James  Kent,  one  time  professor  of  law  at  this  Uni- 
versity, student,  teacher,  legal  writer  and  thinker,  capable  jurist, 
whose  chief  writings,  begun  while  lecturing  at  this  Law  School,  are 
more  comprehensive,  and  have  had  a  wider  influence,  than  any  other 
legal  writings  since  published  in  this  country.  With  this  portrait, 
we  give  the  assurance  of  our  affection  and  good  will  for  Columbia, 
and  the  Columbia  Law  School.  It  is  our  earnest  hope  that  succeed- 
ing classes  will  aid  in  our  desire  to  see  here  instituted,  as  an  annual 
feature,  the  custom  of  each  class,  not  alone  of  this  department  of 
the  University,  but  of  all  departments,  of  leaving  behind,  as  it  says 
farewell,  some  fitting  memorial.  Thus  will  there  develop  here  a 
spirit  which,  growing  greater  and  subtler  year  by  year  as  the  per- 
petual life  of  Columbia  rolls  on,  will  make  the  past  always  a  part 
of  the  present,  will  blend  scholarship  with  idealism,  so  that  this 
University  will  stand  at  once  as  a  powerful  center  of  learning,  and 
as  the  home  of  a  splendid  and  inspiring  tradition. 

J.  B.  S. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY 
President  Butler's  Visit  to  Europe 

President  Butler's  trip  to  Europe,  after  an  absence  of  twelve  and 
one-half  years,  has  borne  witness  not  only  to  the  high  esteem  in  which 
he  is  held  by  European  educators,  both  personally  and  as  the  Presi- 
dent of  Columbia  University,  but  also  to  the  keen  interest  which  for- 
eign observers  have  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  American  education. 

Dr.  Butler  left  New  York  on  June  21,  and  almost  immediately 
after  reaching  London  a  garden  party  was  given  for  him  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Alfred  Mosely.  A  large  number  of  the  members  of  the  Educa- 
tion Commission  brought  out  by  Mr.  Mosely  to  the  United  States 
two  years  ago  were  present,  and  in  addition  many  other  well-known 
persons.  The  President  was  present  at  the  services  held  at  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  on  July  5  in  memory  of  John  Hay,  at  which  it  is  pleasant  for 
us  to  remember  that  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  wore  his  Columbia 
University  Doctor's  hood.  On  the  same  evening  a  dinner  was  given 
to  Dr.  Butler  at  the  Hotel  Great  Central,  the  Chairman  being  Lord 
Londonderry,  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  the  com- 
pany including  Mr.  John  Morley,  Sir  William  Anson,  Sir  Arthur 
Rilcker  and  Sir  E.  Busk  (vice-chancellor  of  the  University  of  Lon- 
don), Sir  Richard  Jebb,  Sir  Albert  Rollit,  Sir  Thomas  Barclay,  Presi- 
dent Dabney  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  Professors  Rhys,  Ayrton, 
Gregory  Foster,  Bradford,  Sadjer,  Adams,  Armstrong  and  Gollanz, 
Messrs.  Alfred  Mosely,  Fabian  Ware,  Bernard  Quaritch,  and  many 
other  well-known  "  educationists,"  to  borrow  the  English  term.  The 
health  of  President  Butler  was  proposed  by  Sir  Arthur  Riicker,  prin- 
cipal of  the  University  of  London.  An  abstract  of  his  reply  as  printed 
in  The  Times  follows : 

Dr.  Murray  Butler,  in  responding,  confessed  to  a  feeling  approach- 
ing exhilaration  at  the  opportunity  of  meeting  so  distinguished  a 
company  of  men  whose  lives  were  given  to  the  service  of  the  state  and 
of  education.  What  was  it  they  were  engaged  upon  in  undertaking 
the  educational  task?  It  was  important  enough  to  give  instruction. 
It  was  more  important  to  develop  character,  habits  of  mind  and  body, 
manliness,  and  insight  for  making  citizens.  But  it  was  still  more 
important,  because  it  involved  them  all,  that  what  each  generation 
gained  and  added  to  the  substance  and  sum  total  of  what  had  been 
gained  earlier  should  not  be  lost,  that  it  should  be  handed  down  to 
those  who  came  after  to  shape,  influence,  and  direct  our  education. 
(Cheers)  That  he  conceived  to  be  the  reason  why,  while  it  was  true 
that  the  educational  process  was  founded  upon  simple  and  eternal 
principles,  the  details  of  the  process  were  continually  changing  and 
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readjusting  themselves  to  keep  pace  with  our  widening  knowledge, 
our  increasing  conquests  of  the  world  of  nature  and  of  man.  It  was 
not  literature  for  literature's  sake,  not  nature  for  nature's  sake,  not 
art  for  art's  sake,  that  they  were  so  much  concerned  with  as  it  was 
with  literature,  science,  and  art  for  the  sake  of  humanity  and  of  higher 
and  purer  and  truer  civilization.  (Cheers)  What  possible  concern 
would  it  be  to  them  to  increase  their  knowledge  of  the  human  under- 
standing or  the  grasp  of  knowledge  if  it  ended  with  them,  if  hereby 
they  could  add  nothing  to  the  common  treasury  of  mankind?  It  seemed 
to  him  that  universities  all  over  the  world  had  the  twofold  problem  of 
selecting  from  wherever  it  could  be  found  the  talent,  the  genius,  that 
was  worth  training,  and  the  training  of  it;  and  the  making  it  plain 
that  the  purpose  of  the  training,  of  the  discipline,  and  of  the  scholar- 
ship was  service — service  to  knowledge,  to  science,  to  letters,  to  art, 
service  to  man  or  both.  It  seemed  to  him  to  be  of  the  highest  import- 
ance that  every  cultured  nation  should  know  what  its  fellows  were 
doing  in  every  part  of  the  educational  field,  and  of  equal  importance 
that  no  cultured  nation  should  slavishly  copy  its  fellows.  Why  give 
up  national  ideals?  Why  give  up  or  minimize  or  weaken  the  national 
spirit,  the  national  tradition?  Dr.  Butler  referred,  in  conclusion,  to 
the  memorial  service  held  during  the  afternoon  at  St.  Paul's  for  Mr. 
John  Hay,  whom  he  described  as  a  great  man  who  had  done  everything 
in  his  power  to  bind  England  and  America  more  closely  together. 

On  July  8,  he  received  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws 
from  Manchester  University.  The  degree  was  conferred  by  the  Chan- 
cellor, Earl  Spencer,  Dr.  Butler  being  presented  by  Professor  Michael 
Ernest  Sadler,  himself  a  Doctor  of  Laws  of  Columbia  University. 

On  the  following  Monday,  July  10,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Letters 
was  conferred  upon  him  at  a  special  convocation  of  Oxford  University 
held  in  the  Sheldonian  Theatre.  The  Pro-Vice-Chancellor,  Dr.  Rhys, 
Principal  of  Jesus  College,  presided,  and  President  Butler  was  pre- 
sented by  Dr.  Farnell,  Dean  of  Exeter  College,  in  the  following  Latin 
address : 

Insignissime  Vice  Cancellarie  vosque  egregii  Procuratores ! 

Paucos  abhinc  dies  clarissimum  Transatlanticorum  scholarem 
honore  et  hospitio  excepimus.  Et  nunc  iterum  nobis  contigit  ut  faustis 
ominibus  vir  alter  ex  eadem  patria  ad  nos  incedat  qui  optime  de  suis 
optime  de  nobis  ipsis  meritus  est.  Quippe  Nicolaus  Murray  Butler, 
Universitatis  Columbiante  Prseses,  cum  jamdudum  perspexisset  nullam 
aliam  rem  cum  publicis  populorum  utilitatibus  magis  intime  cohserere 
quam  docendi  artem  sapienter  elaboratam,  eo  totam  vitam  eximiasque 
animi  facultates  dedicavit  ut  rationem  institutoriam  explicare  atque 
in  melius  excolere  posset.  Longiore  quidem  opus  est  oratione  ut  satis 
ostendamus  quantum  vir  strenuus  in  hac  re  gravissima  profecerit,  quot 
et  quam  prseclara  reppererit.  scripserit,  disseruerit.  Itaque  apud  popu- 
lares   summus   publicse   institutionis   magister   exsitit   atque   consultor. 
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cujus  quidem  prasceptis  ipse  reipublicge  Americanje  Prseses  innititnr. 
Neque  solum  suis  magnopere  profuit,  sed  scientiam  atque  doctrinam 
suam  etiam  alienis,  prresertim  nostratibus,  ad  visum  tradere  voluit. 
Gratis  recordamur  animis  quanta  benevolentia  quantoque  studio  legatos 
nostros  anno  proximo  exceperit  totamque  suorum  eruditionis  viam  atque 
rationem  patefecerit.  Quin  etiam  similia  Francogalli  liuic  viro  accepta 
referunt,  qui  amplissimum  de  scholarum  Universitatumque  Ameri- 
canarum  librum  maximo  omnium  gentium  in  Lutetia  coetu  exposuit. 
Neque  in  hac  Academicorum  frequentia  ipsissima  hujus  verba  pigebit 
referre  quae  nuperrime  e  viro  disertissimo  audivimus — "  magnopere 
quidem  "  inquit  "  cuj usque  populi  exculti  interest  scivisse  et  secum 
reputare  quid  alise  gentes  human?e  in  eruditione  profecerint,  dedecet 
tamen  aliena  semper  captare,  sua  propria  despicere  et  omittere."  Quid 
multa?  Virum  strenuissimum  atque  doctrina  spectatissimum  publico 
nostro  honore  cumulemus  inque  nostram  societatem  Isetis  animis  recipi- 
amus.  Prjesento  vobis  Nicolaum  Murray  Butler,  Columbian^e  Uni- 
versitatis  Prsesidem  ut  admittatur  ad  gradum  Doctoris  in  Litteris 
honoris  causa. 

A.  D.  VI  Id.  Jul.  MDCCCCV. 

On  July  22,  the  President  addressed  the  "  Executive "  of  the 
National  Union  of  Teachers  in  London.  The  Schoolmaster  of  July 
29,  in  which  the  speech  is  printed  in  full,  has  the  following  editorial 
upon  it: 

The  members  of  the  Executive  of  the  N.  U.  T.  had  a  treat  in- 
deed last  Saturday  morning  in  the  remarkable  address  of  Dr.  Murray 
Butler.  Dr.  Butler,  who  spoke  with  rare  lucidity,  purpose,  and  earnest- 
ness— and  with,  let  us  say,  an  alluring  suggestion  of  the  American 
accent — stood  at  the  President's  table  for  the  space  of  five-and-twenty 
minutes  and,  without  note  of  any  kind,  delivered  a  speech  full  of  re- 
markable diction,  deep  reasoning,  and  an  enthusiastic  belief  in  the  essen- 
tiality of  education  for  the  people,  without  a  halting  syllable.  In  form 
it  was  an  Object  Lesson,  indeed,  even  to  the  forty-odd  trained  speak- 
ers present.  In  substance  it  defies  adequate  description.  It  was  pitched 
in  a  vein  of  high  idealism,  beaten  out  and  shaped  upon  the  anvil  of 
hard  experience.  It  pleaded  for  education  as  the  highest  concern  of 
the  democracy.  It  pleaded  for  the  unification  of  all  grades  of  educa- 
tion for  the  good  of  the  democracy.  It  pleaded  for  the  unification  of  all 
ranks  of  the  teaching  profession  as  the  best  and  only  means  of  best 
securing  the  best  for  the  democracy.  That  America's  greatest  educa- 
tionist should  have  delayed  his  stay  in  England  especially  to  make  this 
visit  to  Russell  Square  is  a  fact  that  will  be  especially  grateful  to  the 
teachers  of  this  country.  That  he  should  have  made  the  speech  he 
did  will  place  him  indelibly  in  the  memories  of  all  present.  We  do 
our  best  elsewhere  to  bring  all  our  readers  within  sound  of  Dr.  Murray 
Butler's  voice.  But.  though  they  will  be  engrossed  with  the  words  of 
wisdom,  they  will  miss  the  personal  touch  of  a  great,  a  far-seeing,  and 
a  very  clever  man. 
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The  President's  addresses  in  England  furnished  the  basis  for  care- 
ful and  appreciative  editorial  comment,  not  only  in  the  educational 
journals  but  in  the  great  British  dailies,  particularly  the  London  Times 
and  the  Morning  Post  and  the  Manchester  Guardian. 

On  July  24,  the  President  left  for  Paris,  and  on  the  following  even- 
ing a  dinner  was  given  in  his  honor  at  Ledoyen's,  in  the  Champs- 
Elysees, under  the  auspices  of  the  organization  known  as  the  "Concilia- 
tion Internationale."  The  dinner  was  the  first  of  its  kind  and  its  suc- 
cess was  so  marked  that  the  organization  decided  unanimously  that  at 
future  gatherings  a  stenographer  should  be  present  so  that  permanent 
record  might  be  made  of  the  addresses.  Among  those  present  were 
Ambassador  McCormick,  Senator  Berthelot  of  the  French  Academy, 
and  Messrs.  Guyot,  Liard,  Croiset  of  the  Institute  of  France  (Pro- 
fessor Croiset,  by  the  way,  received  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Laws  from  Columbia  University  in  1902),  and  several  senators 
and  deputies.  Baron  d'Estournelles  de  Constant  presided,  and  the 
other  speakers  were  Ambassador  McCormick,  Professor  Liard,  who 
is  vice-rector  of  the  University  of  Paris,  and  Dr.  Butler  himself. 
On  the  following  morning  there  was  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of 
the  University  of  Paris,  and  President  Butler  was  presented  to 
the  members  of  the  Council  by  M.  Liard,  who  presided.  In  pre- 
senting Dr.  Butler,  M.  Liard  expressed  the  wish  of  the  University 
of  Paris  to  increase  and  strengthen  the  bonds  of  good  fellowship 
between  that  institution  and  Columbia  LTniversity.  President  Butler, 
in  his  reply,  proposed  on  behalf  of  Columbia  University  an  exchange 
not  only  of  doctoral  dissertations  but  of  other  academic  documents,  and 
the  Council  formally  and  unanimously  approved  the  plan.  After  the 
session,  Dr.  Butler  visited  the  different  parts  of  the  Sorbonne  under  the 
guidance  of  members  of  the  Council. 

A  few  days  later  he  went  to  Wilhelmshohe,  near  Cassel,  where 
Professor  Burgess  was  spending  the  summer.  While  at  Wilhelmshohe 
the  President  and  Professor  Burgess  with  Dr.  Althoff,  the  Ministerial 
Director  of  Education,  had  the  privilege  of  two  long  and  informal  con- 
ferences with  the  German  Emperor,  whose  guests  they  were  at  lunch- 
eon. It  is  probable  that  these  conferences  may  have  related  to  matters 
of  large  importance  to  the  University  concerning  which  more  will  be 
heard  later. 
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Summer  Session  of  1905 
The  registration  at  the  Summer  Session  of  1905  shows  an  in- 
crease over  that  of  the  previous  year,  the  attendance  reaching  the 
highest  point  in  the  history  of  the  Summer  School.  The  Convention 
of  the  National  Education  Association  was  held  at  Asbury  Park  early 
in  July,  but  the  number  of  students  received  from  this  source  was  not 
as  large  as  had  been  expected,  no  doubt  due,  in  part  at  least,  to  the 
unusual  spell  of  heat  which  ushered  in  the  session.  The  growth  in 
enrolment  since  the  first  year  is  illustrated  by  the  following  compara- 
tive table : 


Year 

General 

Medical 

Total 

Percentage  of  In- 
crease over  1900 

1900 

417 

— 

417 



I90I 

579 

— 

579 

38.85 

1902 

643 

— 

643 

54.19 

1903 

940 

53 

993 

138.13 

1904 

914 

47 

961 

130.45 

1905 

976 

42 

1,018 

144.12 

The  percentage  of  men  is  still  on  the  increase,  there  having  been 
498  men  and  520  women  at  the  Summer  Session  of  1905,  as  against 
439  men  and  522  women  in  1904.  The  percentage  of  men  registered 
in  the  session  is  48.92  per  cent,  as  against  45.68  in  1904,  41.49  in 
1903,  39.19  in  1902,  26.68  in  1901  and  27.34  in  1900.  This  increase 
in  the  number  of  men  is  due  in  large  part  to  the  fact  that  the  session 
is  coming  to  be  regarded  more  and  more  as  an  integral  portion  of  the 
regular  course,  with  the  result  that  the  number  of  College  and  applied 
science  students  taking  the  work  in  the  summer  for  the  purpose  of 
making  up  deficiencies  or  shortening  the  length  of  their  course,  is  con- 
stantly on  the  increase.  There  were  this  year  354  regular  students  in 
attendance,  distributed  as  follows :  44  from  the  College,  88  from  the 
faculty  of  applied  science,  33  from  medicine,  13  from  Barnard  College, 
86  from  Teachers  College,  and  90  from  the  graduate  faculties,  includ- 
ing those  who  matriculated  for  the  first  time  this  summer.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  also  that  the  number  of  students  taking  graduate  work 
during  the  summer  is  getting  larger  each  year.  The  detailed  classi- 
fication of  students  according  to  sex  is  given  in  Table  A,  Table  B  giving 
the  number  of  old  and  new  students.  Of  the  429  old  students,  222 
attended  one  or  more  of  the  Summer  Sessions  of  preceding  years, 
137  students  having  attended  only  one  previous  session,  60  two,  19 
three,  3  four  and  3  five  previous  sessions.     The  percentage  of  new 
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students  last  year  was  54.32,  as  against  57.86  this  year,  the  larger  per- 
centage in  1905  no  doubt  being  due  to  the  convention  of  the  National 
Education  Association.  In  1903  the  number  of  new  students  was  also 
larger  than  in  1904,  because  in  that  year  the  convention  of  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association  was  held  in  the  East,  whereas  in  1904 
it  was  held  in  St.  Louis. 

As  far  as  the  previous  preparation  of  the  students  is  concerned, 
no  less  than  290  of  the  976  students  at  Morningside  Heights  hold  de- 
grees, 372  in  all,  distributed  as  follows:  193  A.B.,  58  B.S.,  53  A.M., 
13  Ph.B.,  II  Pd.M.,  7  LL.B.,  7  Mech.E.  and  30  miscellaneous. 

In  Table  C  the  students  are  classified  according  to  residence,  and  a 
comparison  of  these  figures  with  those  of  last  year  shows  a  consider- 
able increase  in  the  percentage  of  students  from  the  South  Atlantic, 
South  Central,  North  Central  and  Western  Divisions.  In  other  words, 
all  of  the  divisions  have  gained  at  the  expense  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Division,  this  gain  being  again  due,  to  a  certain  extent  at  least,  to  the 
meeting  of  the  National  Education  Association,  which  brought  teachers 
to  the  East  from  all  sections  of  the  country.  In  1904  the  percentage 
from  the  North  Atlantic  Division  was  80.52,  as  against  71.41  in  1905. 
There  were  104  students  from  the  South  Atlantic  Division  this  year, 
as  against  75  in  1904,  42  from  the  South  Central  Division,  as  against 
13  in  1904,  91  from  the  North  Central  Division,  as  against  64  in 
1904,  28  from  the  Western  Division  (including  10  from  Colorado),  as 
against  11  in  1904.  The  Summer  Session  students  hail  from  43  states 
and  territories,  and  the  following  foreign  countries  are  represented : 
Argentine  Republic,  Brazil,  Canada,  England,  Holland,  India,  Japan, 
Peru,  South  Africa  and  Turkey  (in  Asia). 

The  aggregate  attendance  on  courses  is  explained  in  Table  D ; 
Table  E,  which  gives  the  aggregate  attendance  on  the  various  subjects 
since  the  establishment  of  the  session,  will  furnish  a  good  criterion  of 
the  nature  of  the  growth  of  the  school  since  1900. 

A— Students  CIvASSified  According  to  Sex 

General  Medical  Total 

Men 456  46.72%  42  498  48.92% 

Women 520  53-28%  —  520  51.08% 

Total 976  100.00%  42  1018  100.00% 

B— Students  Classified  as  Old  and  New 

General  Medical  Total 

Previously  registered   ....    397  40.68%  32  429  42.14% 

New  students 579  59-32%  10  589  57-86% 


Total 976  100.00%  42  1018  100.00% 
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C— Students  Classified  Accorx»ing  to  Residence 

North  Atlantic  Division  : 

Connecticut 13 

Maine 3 

Massachusetts 29 

New  Hampshire i 

New  Jersey 83 

New  York  : 

Outside  of  New  York  City 90 

New  York  City  : 

Manhattan  and  the  Bronx 310 

Brooklyn 99 

Queens 16 

Richmond 4  429 

519 

Pennsylvania 44 

Rhode  Island 2 

Vermont 3 

697  71.41^ 

South  Atlantic  Division  : 

Delaware I 

District  of  Columbia 6 

Florida -       •    •    •  6 

Georgia 28 

Maryland  ....        27 

North  Carolina 14 

South  Carolina 7 

Virginia 13 

West  Virginia 2 

104  10.66% 

South  Central  Division : 

Alabama il 

Kentucky 15 

Louisiana 2 

Mississippi 2 

Oklahoma I 

Tennessee 3 

Texas 8 

42  4.30% 

North  Central  Division : 

Illinois 7 

Indiana 19 

Iowa 8 

Kansas 5 

Michigan 5 

Minnesota 4 

Missouri 14 

Nebraska 2 

Ohio 24 

Wisconsin 3 

91  9.32% 
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Western  Division  : 

Arizona i 

California 3 

Colorado 10 

Idaho I 

Montana i 

Oregon i 

Utah 7 

Washington 4 

Foreign  Countries : 

Argentine  Republic i 

Brazil I 

Canada   4 

England i 

Holland i 

India i 

Japan i 

Peru I 

South  Africa 2 

Turkey  (in  Asia)         i 


28 


2.87% 


976 


1.44% 


Of  the  medical  students,  21  came  from  New  York  (17  from  Greater  New  York), 
5  from  Pennsylvania,  4  from  New  Jersey,  2  from  Tennessee,  and  i  each  from 
Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  Maryland,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Missouri,  Texas, 
California  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

D— Aggregate  Attendance  on  Courses 


Subjects 


Number  of 
Courses 


Number  of  Regis- 
trations 


Percentage  of 
Total  Enrolment 


Chemistry 

Domestic  Science.    . 

Economics 

Education 

English 

Geography 

Geology 

German 

Greek 

History 

Latin 

Manual  Training.  . 
Mathematics.  .  .  . 
Mechanical  Drawing, 

Music 

Nature  Study  .  .  . 
Philosophy  .... 
Physical  Education, 

Physics 

Physiology 

Psychology  .... 
Romance  Languages 
Sociology 

Total 


156 

35 

12 

474 

278 

49 

19 

201 


55 
134 
210 

38 
47 
23 
42 
157 
96 

19 
91 
114 

33 


6.56 
1.47 

•50 
19.91 
11.68 
2.06 

.80 
8.44 

.42 
3- 70 
2.31 
5-63 
8.82 
1.60 
1.97 

.96 
1.76 
6.59 
403 

.80 
3-82 
4-79 
1.38 
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E— Aggregate  attendance  on  Courses,  1900-1905 


Department 


Total 
irolment 

1900 


Total 
Enrolment 


Total 
Enrolment 


Total 
Enrolment 

1903 


Total 
Enrolment 

1904 


Total  En- 
rolment 

1905 


Anthropology.     .    .    . 

Botany 

Chemistrj' 

Domestic  Science  .    . 

Economics 

Education 

English 

Fine  Arts 

Geography 

Geology.    ...••■ 

German 

Greek 

History 

Latin 

Manual  Training,  .    . 

Mathematics 

Mechanical  Drawing. 

Music 

Nature  Study  .    .    .    . 
Philippine  Islands.    . 

Philosophy 

Physical  Education.  . 

Physics 

Physiology 

Psychology 

Romance  Languages. 
Sociology 

Total 

No.  of  Courses  Given. 


28 


458 
237 

59 


495 
238 
45 


58 
67 
56 

155 
20 


59 


462 
174 
59 
38 


51 

51 
72 
108 


13 

72 

21 
702 
280 

59 

25 

152 

134 
50 
112 
164 


23 
II 
62 

105 
68 
10 
92 

no 


1,085 


1,401 


,559 


2,313 


119 

14 
28 

369 
295 

55 
21 

174 

122 

67 
124 
217 
35 
34 
19 

48 
149 

86 

23 
138 

98 


2,248 


28 


43 


59 


156 

35 

12 

474 

27S 

49 

19 

201 

10 

88 
55 
134 
210 
38 
47 
23 


157 
96 
19 
91 

114 

33 


2,3'^i 
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The  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  was  conferred  upon  Edwin 
Anderson  Alderman,  President  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  in 
camera,  June  5,  1905.  In  presenting  President  Alderman,  Dean  Van 
Amringe  said : 


Mr.  President :  I  present  to  you  for  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Laws,  an  educator  of  high  distinction,  a  scholar,  a  man  of  affairs, 
who,  from  his  entrance  as  a  student  in  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina till  the  present  time,  has  been  foremost  in  every  enterprise  that 
enlisted  his  support,  who,  as  a  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  his  native 
state,  as  Professor  of  English  and  of  Pedagogy,  as  President  of  his 
alma  mater  and  later  of  Tulane  University  of  Louisiana,  and  now  of 
the  historic  University  of  Jefferson,  with  a  pen  that  has  few  equals  in 
grace  and  power,  and  oratory  that  has  made  his  name  a  synonym  of 
eloquence  and  persuasiveness,  has  devoted  himself,  with  entire  self- 
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forgetfulness  and  rare  ability  and  enthusiasm,  to  the  upHfting  of  his 
people  of  the  great  South  through  an  extension  and  improvement  of 
all  educational  facilities — Edwin  Anderson  Alderman,  Bachelor  of  Phi- 
losophy of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  Doctor  of  Civil  Law  of 
the  University  of  the  South,  President  of  the  University  of  Virginia. 

In  conferring  the  degree  President  Butler  said: 

Edwin  Anderson  Alderman,  Bachelor  of  Philosophy  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  Doctor  of  Civil  Law  of  the  University  of 
the  South,  Doctor  of  Laws  of  Tulane  University  and  of  Johns  Hop- 
kins University,  first  President  of  the  University  of  Virginia ;  devoted 
public  servant  in  the  care  and  oversight  of  common  schools,  scholarly 
teacher  of  educational  theory  and  practice,  sound  administrator  of 
higher  education  in  three  states  ;  voicing  with  eloquence  and  persuasive- 
ness the  highest  aspirations  of  our  people,  with  the  ardor  and  power 
of  a  true  son  of  the  Southland,  I  gladly  admit  you  to  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws  in  this  University,  and  confer  upon  you  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  that  belong  thereto,  in  token  whereof  I  hand  you  this 
diploma. 


The  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  was  conferred  upon  Dean 
Russell  of  Teachers  College  by  the  University  of  Colorado;  the  same 
degree  was  conferred  upon  Henry  Marion  Howe,  Professor  of  Metal- 
lurgy, by  Harvard  University  and  also  by  Lafayette  College ;  Abraham 
Jacobi,  Emeritus  Professor  of  the  Diseases  of  Children,  received  the 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  from  Yale  University ;  the  degree 
of  LL.D.  was  conferred  upon  David  Eugene  Smith,  Professor  of 
Mathematics  at  Teachers  College,  by  Syracuse  University ;  Virgil  Pret- 
tyman,  Principal  of  the  Horace  Mann  High  School,  received  the  honor- 
ary degree  of  Doctor  of  Pedagogy  from  Dickinson  College;  Marcus 
Benjamin,  Ph.B.,  Columbia  University,  1879,  received  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Science  from  the  Western  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Samuel  W.  Lambert,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons, received  the  degree  of  A.M.,  honoris  causa,  from  Yale 
University. 

In  cooperation  with  the  City  Teachers'  Association  and  the  New 
York  University,  Columbia  acted  as  host  to  the  members  of  the  Forty- 
fourth  Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Educational  Association 
who  visited  the  City  after  the  convention  closed  at  Asbury  Park  on 
July  7.  The  University  issued  a  pamphlet  giving  a  list  of  hotels  at 
which  special  rates  w^ere  made,  and  outlining  a  three-day  program — 
from  Saturday  to  Monday — July  8-10. 
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From  ten  until  four  on  Saturday  all  of  the  University  buildings, 
including  laboratories,  museum  and  gymnasium,  were  open  and  officers 
of  the  University  were  on  hand  to  welcome  the  visitors.  Owing  to  the 
terrific  heat  on  the  two  or  three  days  previous  many  of  the  teachers 
had  gone  direct  to  their  homes  from  Asbury  Park,  but  several  hundred 
took  this  opportunity  of  visiting  the  University.  On  the  following 
day  a  special  religious  service  was  held,  and  in  spite  of  the  heat  the 
gymnasium  was  filled  when  the  service  began  at  11  o'clock.  Prayers 
were  read  by  the  Rev.  Appleton  Grannis  of  the  Class  of  1893,  the 
acting  chaplain,  and  the  sermon  was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Lyman 
Abbott.  Dr.  Abbott  spoke  without  notes  and  unfortunately  no  steno- 
graphic copy  of  the  sermon  was  made,  but  those  who  heard  it  bear 
witness  that  it  was  an  unusually  eloquent  and  significant  address,  even 
for  Dr.  Abbott.  The  musical  part  of  the  service  was  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Richard  Henry  Warren. 
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SUMMARIES   OF  UNIVERSITY  LEGISLATION 


The  Trustees 

June  Meeting. — The  honorary  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Laws  was  conferred 
upon  Edwin  Anderson  Alderman, 
Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity of   Virginia. 

The  thanks  of  the  Trustees  were 
voted  to  the  anonymous  donors  of  a 
sum  sufficient  to  build  and  install  a 
suitable  organ  for  St.  Paul's  Chapel, 
their  gift  being  made  "in  recognition 
of  their  obligations  to  the  higher  life 
of  the  city  that  has  given  opportunity 
to  them";  also  to  H.  W.  Carpentier, 
of  the  Class  of  1848,  for  his  gift  of 
$20,000  to  be  added  to  the  prmcipal 
of  the  R.  S.  Carpentier  Fund,  the  in- 
come of  which  is  to  be  applied  to  meet 
the  cost  of  instruction  in  the  diseases 
of  women  and  children  at  the  Med- 
ical School. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to 
E.  A.  Wiltse,  of  the  Class  of  1885, 
Science,  for  his  gift  of  $1,000,  to  be 
applied  for  the  benefit  of  the  School 
of  Mines;  also  to  George  G.  DeWitt, 
of  the  Class  of  1867,  for  his  gift 
of  $500  toward  a  window  in  St.  Paul's 
Chapel  in  memory  of  President  Bar- 
nard, and  for  a  gift  of  $65  to  purchase 
two  flags  for  the  University;  also  to 
the  anonymous  donor  of  the  sum  of 
$3,500  to  be  added  to  the  fund  for 
the  equipment  of  an  electro-chemical 
laboratory;  also  to  the  Wawapex  So- 
ciety for  their  gift  of  $200  to  maintain 
the  John  D.  Jones  Scholarship  for 
1904-5 ;  also  to  the  Externe  Club  for 
their  gift  to  the  library  at  the  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  _  of  the 
collection  of  books  and  periodicals  be- 
longing to  the  late  Dr.  Churchill  Car- 
malt. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to 
the  following  subscribers  to  the  fund 
for  the  celebration  of  the  Schiller  cen- 
tenary:  Mr.  Fritz  Achelis,  Mrs.  R. 
Seligsberg,  Mr.  James  Loeb,  Mrs.  J. 
J.  Kittel,  Mr.  M.  Beckhard,  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Lauterbach.  Mr.  H.  C.  von  Post, 
Mr.  Edward  M.  Burghard,  Mrs. 
Henry  Villard,  Mr.  Hubert  Cillis, 
Mr.  A.  Pagenstecher,  Mr.  Hermann 
Ridder,  Mr.  Randolph  Guggenheimer, 
Mr.       Henry      Morgenthau,      Messrs. 


Lemcke  &  Buechner,  Messrs.  G.  E. 
Stechert  &  Co.,  Mr.  William  Kaupe, 
Mr.  Ernest  Thalmann,  Mrs.  F.  W. 
Holls,  Mr.  George  Ehret,  Mr.  Gustav 
H.  Schwab,  Mr.  Bernhard  Greeff,  Mr. 
Arthur  von  Briesen  and  the  Mor- 
risania  Literary   Society. 

The  thanks  of  the  Trustees  were 
also  voted  to  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan 
for  his  courtesy  in  permitting  a  col- 
lection of  his  extremely  valuable  books 
to  be  placed  on  exhibition  at  the  Uni- 
versity; and  to  President  Butler  for 
a  gift  of  six  hundred  and  forty-one 
volumes  to  the  Library  of  the  Univer- 
sity, for  the  use  of  the  Department 
of   Philosophy. 

The  invitation  of  the  Trustees  and 
Faculties  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
to  the  installation  of  President  James 
of  the  University  of  Illinois  on  Octo- 
ber 17,  18  and  19  next,  was  accepted, 
and  the  President  authorized  to  ap- 
point a  delegate  to  represent  the  Uni- 
versity. 

The  University  Statutes  in  a  re- 
vised and  amended  form  were  adopted, 
to  take  effect  on  July-  i,   1905- 

The  Librarian  was  authorized  to  pre- 
sent to  William  and  Mary  College 
such  duplicates  as  can  propeidy  be 
dispensed  with  by  the  University  Li- 
brary. 

It  was  voted  that  the  proposed  site 
for  the  Law  School  building  be  cleared 
by  the  removal  of  the  building  now 
known  as  College  Hall  to  a  site  to  be 
determined  by  the  Committee  on 
Buildings  and  Grounds,  and  that  the 
permanent  tunnel  for  the  conveyance 
of  the  light,  heat  and  power  connec- 
tions to  the  several  buildings  be  con- 
structed from  the  Chapel  to  Hamilton 
Hall. 

The  sum  of  $6,000  was  appropriated 
out  of  the  general  funds  of  the  Cor- 
poration, to  be  expended  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Finance 
for  moving,  altering  and  erecting 
buildings  at  the  Civil  Engineering 
School,   Morris,  Conn. 

It  was  voted  that  the  gift  of  $1,000 
made  for  the  benefit  of  the  School  of 
Mines  by  E.  A.  Wiltse,  of  the  Class 
of  1885,  Science,  be  applied  toward 
the    equipment    of    the    Department    of 
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Mining  in  the  new  School  of  Mines 
building. 

The  Budget  for  1905-6  was  amended 
as  to  items  affecting  the  Departments 
of  Surgery,  Music,  Romance  Lan- 
guages and  Literatures,  Civil  Engi- 
neering, Anatomy,  Gynecology,  Chem- 
istry   and    Electrical    Engineering. 

An  appropriation  of  $3,500  was 
made  from  the  accumulated  income 
of  the  Phoenix  Fund  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  additional  equipment  for 
advanced  instruction  and  research  in 
the   Department  of  Chemistry. 

The  Committee  on  Buildings  and 
Grounds  was  authorized  to  proceed 
with  necessary  structural  changes  and 
decoration,  and  with  the  purchase  and 
installation  of  such  equipment  for  the 
proposed  Commons  in  University  Hall. 

The  Committee  on  Buildings  and 
Grounds  was  authorized  to  purchase 
the  necessary  furniture  and  fixtures 
for  the  bedrooms  and  studies  at  Hart- 
ley and  Livingston  Halls,  at  a  cost  not 
to   exceed   $30,000. 

The  Clerk  was  authorized  to  exe- 
cute a  contract  for  the  building  of  a 
plaster  model  on  a  large  scale  of  the 
entire  University  site  and  the  pro- 
posed buildings  thereon,  and  for  the 
erection  of  a  temporary  building  to 
contain  the  same,  provided  that  the 
cost  thereof  does  not  exceed  the 
amount  of  the  gift  or  gifts  received  by 
the   University   for   these  purposes. 

Resolved,  That  the  Trustees  desire 
to  cooperate  with  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Design  in  the  establishment  of 
a  School  of  Fine  Arts,  and  that  the 
proposed  agreement  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  for  consider- 
ation and  report,  with  authority  to 
confer  with  the  Council  of  the  Acad- 
emy. 

The  fund  of  $60,000,  given  by  H.  W. 
Carpentier,  '48,  on  April  25,  1904,  and 
subsequently  increased  to  $80,000,  was 
designated  _  as  the  R.  S.  Carpentier 
Fund,  the  income  to  be  applied,  as  the 
Trustees  may  determine,  to  the  sup- 
port of  instruction  in  the  diseases  of 
women  and  in  the  diseases  of  chil- 
dren, and  the  title  of  the  Carpentier 
Professorship  of  Pediatrics  was 
changed  to  the  Carpentier  Professor- 
ship of  the  Diseases  of  Children. 

The  following  appointments  were 
made :  John  W.  Burgess,  Ph.D.,  LL.D., 
Ruggles  Professor  of  Political  Science 


and  Constitutional  Law,  to  be  Dean 
of  the  Faculty  of  Political  Science; 
John  Howard  Van  Amringe,  Ph.D., 
L.H.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics, to  be  Dean  of  Columbia  Col- 
lege; George  Washington  Kirchwey, 
A.B.,  Kent  Professor  of  Law,  to  be 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Law;  Edward 
Delavan  Perry,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Jay  Pro- 
fessor of  Greek,  to  be  Dean  of  the 
Faculty  of  Philosophy;  Edmund 
Beecher  Wilson,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Zoology,  to  be  Dean  of  the 
Faculty  of  Pure  Science;  William  Cul- 
len  Dennis,  A.M.,  LL.B.,  to  be  Ad- 
junct Professor  of  Law. 

Myron  S.  Falk,  C.E.,  Ph.D.,  was  ap- 
pointed Lecturer  in  the  Department  of 
Civil  Engineering,  and  Earl  B.  Lovell, 
C.E.,  Director  of  the  Summer  Course 
in  Civil  Engineering. 

Upon  the  nomination  of  the  Medi- 
cal Faculty,  Rolfe  Floyd  was  appoint- 
ed Lecturer  in  Anatomy  and  Hugh 
Auchincloss,  Demonstrator  of  Anat- 
omy. 

The  following  new  appointments  and 
promotions  were  confirmed  for  the 
academic  year  1905-1906:  T.  Hamilton 
Burch,  Jr.,  assistant  in  drawing;  Ar- 
thur Ray  Maxson,  tutor  in  mathe- 
matics; Clifford  T.  Swart,  tutor,  and 
Robert  M.  Strong,  assistant  in  me- 
chanical engineering;  Edward  F.  Kern, 
tutor  in  metallurgy;  Maurice  A. 
Lamme,  tutor,  and  Thomas  T.  Reed, 
assistant  in  mineralogy;  Austin  Bax- 
ter Keep,  custodian  of  the  historical 
reading  room,  summer  session ;  M.  M. 
A.  Fontrier,  assistant  in  mathematics, 
from  February  i  to  June  30,  1905,  vice 
F.  A.  Swenson,  resigned;  John  M. 
Woolsey,  lecturer  in  law;  Alvan  A. 
Tenney,  assistant  in  statistics;  William 
W.  Lawrence,  instructor  in  English; 
William  P.  Montague,  instructor,  Wen- 
dell T.  Bush,  lecturer,  and  David  F. 
Swenson,  assistant  in  philosophy;  Vivi- 
an A.  C.  Henmon  and  F.  H.  Hamil- 
ton, assistants  in  psychology;  Robert 
Lau,  Gustav  Gottheil  lecturer  in  Se- 
mitic languages.— Under  the  Adminis- 
trative Board  for  extension  teaching: 
Charles  Johnston,  history;  Anna  Bur- 
rows, domestic  science. 

The  following  resignations,  to  take 
effect  June  30,  1905,  were  accepted : 
Frederick  R.  Hutton,  E.M.,  Ph.D.,  as 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Sci- 
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ence;  William  Fincllay,  Ph.D.,  as  tutor 
in  mathematics. 

The  titles  of  John  Van  Pelt  and 
John  R.  Pope  were  changed  from  in- 
structor in  architectural  design  to  as- 
sociate director  of  atelier. 

The  University  Council 
May  Meeting. — Changes  in  the  regu- 
lations for  the  University  degrees  were 
made  as  follows : 

Section  4,  Under  the  Faculty  of  Po- 
litical Science,  Group  I. — History  and 
political  philosophy  was  amended  to 
read:  (i)  Ancient  and  oriental  his- 
tory; (2)  Mediaeval  history;  (3)  Mod- 
ern European  history  from  the  open- 
ing of  the  i6th  century;  (4)  American 
history;  (5)  Political  philosophy.  To 
Group  III. — Economics  and  social  sci- 
ence was  added :  (3)  Social  economy. 
Under  the  same  caption,  the  last  sen- 
tence :  "  All  the  courses  and  seminars 
offered  in  the  major  subject  must  be 
taken  by  candidates  for  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy "  was  stricken 
out;  and  before  the  preceding  sen- 
tence the  following  sentences  were  in- 
serted: "To  be  recognized  as  a  major 
subject  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy,  the  courses  selected  must 
aggregate  at  least  four  hours  weekly 
during  each  of  the  required  years  of 
residence  (provided  that  this  number 
of  hours  be  offered  in  the  subject), 
and  must  also  include  attendance  at  a 
seminar  during  the  period  of  resi- 
dence." Section  8,  the  following  para- 
graphs were  stricken  out :  In  case  of 
excessive  cost  and  delay  in  publishing 
a  dissertation  which  has  been  approved 
by  a  department,  and  accepted  for  pub- 
lication by  a  reputable  journal  or  sci- 
entific or  literary  association,  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  may  be 
conferred  before  the  publication  is  com- 
pleted. The  facts  in  every  such  case 
concerning  the  publication  are  to  be 
certified  to  the  University  Council  by 
the  Faculty  concerned.  In  cases  where 
advanced  degrees  are  conferred  before 
the  copies  of  the  dissertation  are  depos- 
ited with  the  Registrar,  the  diploma 
shall  be  withheld  until  such  copies  shall 
be  received.  Section  9,  paragraph  i, 
the  following  clauses  were  added  :  "  The 
general  examination  for  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  will  not  be  con- 
fined to  the  courses  which  the  candidate 
has  attended  in  Columbia  University  or 


elsewhere,  nor  even  to  the  field  covered 
by  such  courses.  The  candidate  is  ex- 
pected to  show  a  satisfactory  grasp  of 
his  major  subject  as  a  whole,  and  a 
general  acquaintance  with  the  broader 
field  of  knowledge  of  which  this  sub- 
ject forms  a  part.  No  candidate  is  ad- 
mitted to  examination  for  the  degree 
of  Ph.D.  except  on  recommendation 
of  the  professor  who  has  approved  the 
topic  selected  for  his  dissertation.  Such 
recommendation  must  be  endorsed  by 
the  other  professors  in  charge  of  the 
candidate's  major  and  minor  subjects." 
Under  the  same  caption,  the  last  sen- 
tence was  stricken  out,  and  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph  was  inserted: 
"  In  the  Faculty  of  Political  Science 
the  candidate  must  show  that  he  is 
able  to  read  ordinary  Latin,  unless  it 
shall  have  been  previously  certified  by 
the  professor,  or  professors,  in  charge 
of  the  major  subject  that  ability  to 
use  this  language  is  not  necessary  for 
the  proper  prosecution  of  the  candi- 
date's researches.  On  application  to 
the  Dean,  the  candidate  may  be  ex- 
amined on  the  required  languages  one 
year  before  presenting  himself  for  the 
general  examination  on  his  major  and 
minor  subjects.  If  no  such  applica- 
tion be  made,  he  will  be  examined  on 
the  languages  in  connection  with  the 
general   examination  on  his   subjects." 

The  report  of  the  Special  Committee 
on  the  Establishment  of  a  Faculty  of 
Fine  Arts  was  adopted  and  its  recom- 
mendations were  approved  as  follows : 

"  The  special  committee  appointed 
April  19,  1904,  to  consider  and  report 
upon  the  establishment  of  a  Faculty 
of  Fine  Arts  in  the  University,  do  now 
report  as  follows: 

On  October  18,  1904,  the  committee 
presented  a  preliminary  report,  which 
was  accepted  by  the  Council,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  terms  of  which  cer- 
tain officers  of  the  University  were  in- 
vited to  formulate  detailed  plans  for 
the  organization  of  a  Faculty  of  Fine 
Arts.  At  the  same  time  the  present 
committee  was  continued  and  em- 
powered to  receive  and  consider  what- 
ever report  might  be  made  by  the  of- 
ficers   invited    to    formulate    this    plan. 

The  members  of  the  University 
named  in  the  report  of  this  committee, 
submitted  October  18,  1904,  were  in- 
vited  to   hold,   and   did  hold,   a  series 
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of  meetings  for  the  consideration  of 
the  questions  submitted  to  them. 

On  December  17,  1904,  an  elaborate 
and  detailed  report  was  adopted  by 
these  officers  and  transmitted  to  the 
members  of  the  present  committee. 

The  committee  have  postponed  mak- 
ing final  report  to  the  Council  in  view 
of  negotiations  which  have  been  en- 
tered into  between  the  University  and 
the  National  Academy  of  Design,  for 
the  support  and  development  of  the 
work  of  the  proposed  Faculty  of  Fine 
Arts  when  established.  These  nego- 
tiations have  now  reached  a  point 
where  it  is  possible  for  the  University 
to  proceed  with  full  understanding  of 
the   conditions   of   the   problem. 

Your  committee  approve  in  general 
and  in  most  points  of  detail  the  plan 
for  the  organization  of  a  Faculty  of 
Fine  Arts,  prepared  by  the  officers 
of  instruction  who  were  charged  with 
that  duty.  As  to  many  points  of  de- 
tail, it  seems  to  your  committee  that 
no  action  should  be  taken  at  this  time 
either  by  the  Council  or  by  the  Trust- 
ees, but  that  the  Faculty  of  Fine  Arts, 
when  established,  should  itself  make 
the  necessary  recommendations  regard- 
ing the  specific  administration  of  the 
work  committed  to  its  care. 

The  committee  beg  leave  to  sub- 
mit   the    following    recommendations : 

1.  That  a  Faculty  of  Fine  Arts  be 
established  in  Columbia  University,  to 
consist  of  the  President,  the  Dean,  the 
professors  and  adjunct  professors  in 
the  departments  of  Architecture, 
Painting,  Sculpture,  Decoration,  and 
Music,  together  with  the  President  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Design,  the 
Director  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art,  and  such  other  officers  as  may 
be  assigned  to  the  Faculty  by  the 
Trustees. 

2.  That  the  Faculty  of  Fine  Arts  be 
charged  with  the  direction  of: 

(o)  A    School    of    Architecture. 

(b)  A  School  of  Design  (painting, 
sculpture,    and    decoration). 

(c)  A    School   of   Music. 

3.  That  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  Faculty  of  Fine  Arts  the  degrees 
of  Bachelor  of  Architecture,  Bachelor 
of  Design,  and  Bachelor  of  Music,  re- 
spectively, be  conferred  upon  those  stu- 
dents who  satisfactorily  complete  the 
required    curriculum. 


4.  That  the  Schools  of  Design  and 
Music  be  organized  on  a  plan  similar 
to  that  recently  adopted  for  the  School 
of  Architecture,  so  far  as  concerns 
conditions  of  admission  and  terms  of 
graduation. 

5.  That  the  Trustees  be  requested 
to  assign  seats  in  the  Faculty  of  Fine 
Arts,  when  established,  to  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  department  of  Phi- 
losophy giving  instruction  in  Esthet- 
ics, to  one  representative  each  of  the 
departments  of  Greek  and  Latin  giv- 
ing instruction  in  Archaeology  and  Art, 
to  the  Dean  Lung  Professor  of  Chi- 
nese, and  to  Professors  Dow  and 
Farnsworth  of  the  FacuUy  of  Teach- 
ers College." 

Nicholas    Murray    Butler, 
John  W.  Burgess, 
Edward    Delavan    Perry, 
Harry  Thurston   Peck, 
James   E.   Russell, 

Committee. 

The  report  of  the  Special  Committee 
on  the  Establishment  of  the  Degree 
of  Doctor  of  Law,  submitted  April  18, 
1905,  was  adopted  and  its  recom.men- 
dations  were  approved   as  follows: 

"  The  committee  authorized  by  the 
University  Council  on  November  19, 
1901,  '  to  consider  the  regulations  of 
the  Council  governing  the  award  of 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Laws,  and 
to  make  such  recommendations  with 
regard  to  them  as  may  be  considered 
necessary'  (which  committee  submit- 
ted a  report  of  progress  on  February 
16,  1904,  and  was  then  enlarged  in 
membership  by  the  addition  of  the 
President),  respectfully  submit  the  fol- 
lowing   report    and    recommendations : 

1.  That  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Laws   be   abolished. 

2.  That  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Law 
(Juris  Doctor)  be  conferred,  on  rec- 
ommendation of  the  University  Coun- 
cil, upon  such  candidates  as  shall  be 
certified  by  the  Deans  of  the  Facul- 
ties of  Law  and  Political  Science  to 
have  fulfilled  the  requirements  here- 
inafter set  forth. 

3.  That  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of 
Law  and  its  delegate  to  the  Univer- 
sity Council  be  made  members  of  the 
Committee   on  Higher  Degrees. 
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Requirements    For    the    Degree    of 
Doctor  of  Law 

1.  Preliminary  Requirements.  —  To 
be  admitted  to  candidacy  for  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Law  the  applicant 
must  have  the  quaHfications  at  present 
prescribed  for  admission  to  candidacy 
for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws; 
provided  that  the  applicant's  prelimi- 
nary studies  have  included  satisfactory 
courses  in : 

(a)  Latin,  French  and  German. 

(b)  European  continental  history 
(ancient,  mediaeval  and  modem), 
English  history,  and  the  history  of  the 
United   States. 

(c)  Economics    and    finance. 

(d)  Psychology    and    logic. 

Application  for  admission  under  ir- 
regular conditions  must  be  approved 
by  the  Committee  of  the  University 
Council  on  Higher  Degrees. 

2.  Residence  Requirements.  —  The 
candidate  must  pursue  the  study  of 
law  for  at  least  three  years.  During 
this  period  he  must  satisfactorily  com- 
plete courses  in  public  and  private 
law  aggregating  at  least  forty-two 
hours  per  week.  At  least  one  course 
must  be  taken  in  each  of  the  following 
subjects,  viz. :  elements  of  law,  con- 
tracts, torts,  pleading,  Roman  law, 
criminal  law,  constitutional  law,  the 
law  of  officers,  the  law  of  municipal 
corporations,  and  international  law; 
and  at  least  two  courses  must  be  taken 
in  the  law  of  property,  real  and  per- 
sonal, and  in  equity. 

The  candidate  may  be  excused  from 
attendance  at  Columbia  University  and 
credited  with  attendance  elsewhere  as 
regards  courses  in  any  of  the  above 
subjects,  whether  prescribed  or  elec- 
tive, if  in  the  judgment  of  the  Faculty 
concerned  he  has  satisfactorily  com- 
pleted equivalent  courses  at  another 
university  or  law  school,  in  this  coun- 
try or  abroad.  In  each  such  case  the 
question  of  the  length  of  residence  to 
be  required  at  Columbia  shall  be  de- 
termmed  by  the  concurrent  action  of 
the  Deans  of  the  two  Faculties;  pro- 
vided that  in  no  case  shall  a  candi- 
date be  admitted  to  the  general  ex- 
amination hereinafter  prescribed  un- 
less he  shall  have  been  a  resident  stu- 
dent at  Columbia  University,  registered 
under  the  Faculty  of  Law  or  the 
Faculty  of  Political  Science,  for  at 
least  one  academic  year;  and  provided 


further  that  credit  for  courses  taken 
elsewhere  shall  be  credit  of  attendance 
solely,  and  shall  not  excuse  the  can- 
didate from  any  portion  of  the  said 
general  examination. 

3.  Dissertation. — Each  candidate  for 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Law  shall  pre- 
sent a  dissertation  embodying  the  re- 
sult of  original  investigation  on  some 
topic  previously  approved  by  the  pro- 
fessor in  whose  department  the  sub- 
ject properly  belongs.  He  shall  prose- 
cute his  investigation  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  said  professor;  and  after 
the  dissertation  has  been  approved  by 
the  said  professor  it  shall  be  printed 
by  the  candidate,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  in  whose 
jurisdiction  the  subject  lies,  and  one 
hundred  and  fifty  copies  shall  be  de- 
livered to  the  Registrar  of  the  Uni- 
versity, unless,  for  reasons  of  weight,  a 
smaller  number  be  accepted  by  special 
action  of  the  Committee  of  the  Uni- 
versity Council  on  Higher  Degrees. 
On  the  title  page  of  every  such  dis- 
sertation shall  be  printed  the  words : 
"  Submitted  in  partial  fulfillment  of 
the  requirements  for  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Law  in  the  Faculties  of 
Law  and  Political  Science,  Columbia 
University." 

Each  dissertation  shall  contain  upon 
its  title  page  the  full  name  of  the  au- 
thor; the  full  title  of  the  dissertation; 
the  year  of  imprint:  and  if  a  reprint, 
the  title,  volume  and  pagination  of  the 
publication  from  which  it  is  reprinted. 
There  shall  also  be  printed  and  ap- 
pended to  each  dissertation  a  state- 
ment of  the  educational  institutions 
that  the  author  has  attended,  a  list  of 
the  degrees  and  honors  conferred  upon 
him,  and  the  titles  of  his  previous  pub- 
lications. 

The  dissertation  must  be  defended 
by  the  candidate  in  the  presence  of 
the  Faculties  of  Law  and  Political  Sci- 
ence or  of  so  many  of  their  members 
as  may  desire  or  as  may  be  designated 
by  the  respective  Faculties  to  attend. 
The  printed  copies  of  the  dissertation 
must  be  delivered  to  the  Registrar  not 
less  than  one  month  before  the  date 
of  its  aforesaid  defense. 

4.  General  Examination. — Every  can- 
didate for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Law  must  pass,  besides  such  other 
examinations  as  the  Faculties  of  Law 
and  Political  Science  may  require,  an 
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oral  examination  in  the  presence  of 
these  Faculties,  or  of  so  many  of  their 
members  as  may  desire  or  as  may  be 
designated  by  these  Faculties  to  at- 
tend. This  examination  shall  include 
the  general  principles  of  American 
public  and  private  law,  the  subjects 
prescribed  above  in  Section  2,  and  the 
subjects  selected  by  the  candidate  un- 
der the  provisions  of  that  section. 

In  the  discretion  of  the  Deans  of 
the  Faculties  of  Law  and  Political  Sci- 
ence, and  by  their  concurrent  action, 
a  candidate  may  be  admitted  to  the 
general  examination  for  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Law  before  his  dissertation 
is  completed,  if  the  professor  who  is 
directing  his  investigation  shall  certify 
that  the  candidate  has  made  such 
progress  as  to  render  it  probable  that 
a  satisfactory  dissertation  will  be  pro- 
duced. 

5.  All  the  above  requirements  must 
be  satisfied  during  the  candidate's  resi- 
dence at  Columbia  University  or  with- 
in three  years  after  the  termination 
of  such  residence." 

Nicholas   Murray   Butler, 
John  W.   Burgess, 
MuNROE  Smith, 
George   W.   Kirckwey, 
Francis    M.    Burdick, 

Committee. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopt- 
ed:  .  ,      , 

Resolved,  That  beginning  with  the 
academic  year  1905-06:  (i)  The  hour 
for  morning  chapel  service  be  fixed  at 
8.4s  o'clock.  (2)  The  lecture  and 
recitation  periods  be,  as  now,  fifty 
minutes  in  length,  the  first  of  such 
periods  beginning  at  9.10  o'clock  and 
closing  at  10  o'clock,  the  second  begin- 
ning at  10.10  o'clock  and  closing  at  ii 
o'clock,  and  so  on  throughout  the 
academic  day.  (3)  The  luncheon  hour 
be  from  12  to  i  o'clock.  (4)  All  the 
exercises  provided  for  in  the  schemes 
of  attendance  already  adopted  be 
moved  forward  20  minutes  till  the  pres- 
ent 3.30  hour  is  reached.  (5)  The 
courses  given  at  3.30  and  subsequent 
hours  be  moved  forward  20  minutes  or 
backward  40  minutes,  as  may,  on  con- 
ference, be  severally  determined  upon 
as  most  convenient  for  students  in  at- 
tendance. 


The     following     Scholarships     were 
awarded : 

President's  University  Scholarships 
Arthur     Mangun     Banta,     Franklin, 
Ind.,  zoology;  Micco  Miltiades  Achilles 
Fontrier,  New  York  City,  mathematics ; 
Harry    George    Friedman,    New    York 
City,     economics;     Winfred     Cornwall 
Decker,    Susquehanna,    Pa.,    Germanic 
languages;  Pierce  Philip  Ferris,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  philosophy;   Pearl  Leroy 
Foucht,  Upper  Sandusky,  O.,  political 
economy;     Ralph     Mendenhall     Frink, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  political  economy ;  Claude 
Moore  Fuess,  Waterville,  N.  Y.,  Eng- 
lish; Leonhard  Felix  Fuld,  New  York 
City,  administrative  law;  George  Rus- 
sell Hageman,  New  York  City,  music; 
Maurice    C.    Hall,    Colorado    Springs, 
Colo.,  zoology;  James  Putnam  Heaton, 
New    York    City,    economics;    Martin 
Emil    Henriksen,    Roskilde,    Denmark, 
zoology;    Joshimasa    Ishikawa,   Tokio, 
Japan,  economics;  Robert  Russ  Kern, 
Kansas   City,   Mo.,  philosophy;   Edwin 
Gifford  Lamb,  New  York  City,  sociol- 
ogy;    Alexander     Cartwright     Lanier, 
Knoxville,  Tenn.,  mechanical  engineer- 
ing;   Joseph    Lipke,    New    York    City, 
mathematics;    Albert    Arthur    Living- 
ston,  Attleboro,    Mass.,   Romance   lan- 
guages; John  Angus  Campbell  Mason, 
Stratford,      Ontario,      Can.,      history; 
Charles  Searing  Mead,  Columbus,  O., 
zoology;    John    M.    Nelson,    Oakland, 
Neb., chemistry;  Samuel  George  Nissen- 
son,  New  York  City,  history;  Charles 
Jones  Ogden,  New  York  City,  Greek; 
Edgar  Eugene  Randolph,  Charlotte,  N. 
C,  chemistry;  William  Theodore  Runz- 
ler,    Milwaukee,    Wis.,    Latin;    Harry 
Mansan    Sinclair,   Toronto,    Can.,   con- 
stitutional law;  John  Fairfield  Thomp- 
son, New  York  City,  chemistry;  Har- 
old   Worthington    Webb,    Glen    Ridge, 
N.    J.,    physics;    Lawrence    Augustus 
Wilkins,    RoUa,    Mo.,    Romance    lan- 
guages. 

Curtis  Scholarships 
Helen  Letitia  Palliser,  New  York 
City,  botany;  Dagny  Gunhilda  Sunne, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  philosophy;  Grace 
Faulkner  Ward,  Lynn,  Mass.,  history; 
Ethel  Dodge  Wilcox,  Yonkers,  N.  Y., 
sociology. 

Richard  Butler  Scholarship 
Otho  Lee  Monroe,  Gallon,  O.,  medi- 
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ATHLETICS 


Cornell  and  Syracuse  divided  the 
honors  at  the  Poughkeepsie  Regatta  on 
June  28,  Cornell  winning  the  Varsity 
and  the  Freshman  eight-oared  races, 
while  Syracuse  was  the  victor  in  the 
four-oared  race,  cutting  17  seconds 
from  the  old  record.  The  Varsity  race 
was  won  by  over  fifteen  lengths,  although 
the  slack  water  prevented  any  record 
making.  The  orders  of  finish  and  offi- 
cial times  of  the  three  races  were  as 
follows : 

Varsity  Four-oarcd  Race. — Two  miles. 
Syracuse  first,   10  m.   15.4  s. ;   Cornell 


second,  10  m.  17.4  s. ;  Pennsylvania 
third,  10  ni.  33.4  s. ;  Columbia  fourth, 
10  m.  45  s. ;  Wisconsin  fifth,  10  m.  52  s. 

Freshman  Race. — Two  miles.  Cor- 
nell first,  9  m.  35.4  s. ;  Syracuse  sec- 
ond, 9  m.  49  s. ;  Columbia  third,  9  m. 
53  s. ;  Pennsylvania  fourth,  9  m.  58.8  s. 

Varsity  Eight-oared  Race.  —  Four 
miles.  Cornell  first,  20  m.  29.4  s. ; 
Syracuse  second,  21  m.  47.4  s. ;  George- 
town third,  21  m.  49  s. ;  Columbia 
fourth,  21  m.  53.8  s. ;  Pennsylvania  fifth, 
21  m.  59.8  s. ;  Wisconsin  sixth,  22  m. 
06.2  s. 


THE   ALUMNI 


A  meeting  was  held  on  Commence- 
ment Day  for  the  purpose  of  organizing 
a  Ph.D.  Alumni  Association.  About  fifty 
Columbia  doctors  were  in  attendance 
and  expressed  themselves  unanimously 
in  favor  of  the  foundation  of  such  an 
association.  Dr.  Rudolf  Tombo,  Jr.,  was 
chosen  temporary  chairman  and  Dr. 
Charles  A.  Beard  temporary  secretary. 
The  meeting  was  addressed  by  Presi- 
dent Butler  and  other  alumni.     An  in- 


formal discussion  followed,  which  led 
to  the  adoption  of  a  motion  to  entrust 
the  preliminary  drafting  of  a  constitu- 
tion to  a  committee  of  five,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  chair,  which  committee 
is  to  submit  its  plans  to  all  Ph.D. 
alumni  before  the  meeting  for  perma- 
nent organization  and  adoption  of  con- 
stitution is  called.  The  conclusions  of 
the  committee  will  be  sent  out  in 
October. 
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Number  of  Degrees  and  Diplomas  Granted  by  Columbia  University, 

I 900- I 905 


1900-1901 

1901-1902 

1902-1903 

1903-1904 

1904-1905 

A.  Degrees  conferred  in  course  : 

84 
50 
99 

9 
10 

8 
14 
16 
19 
13 

147 

109 

2 

26 

109 
50 

no 
17 

'% 

17 
II 
23 
21 

I 
145 

155 

33 

101 
47 

115 

27 

7 

10 

19 
13 
17 
19 
2 
168 

m 

I 

39 

102 
80 
no 

39 
10 

4 
3« 
22 

23 

'\ 

178 

ic6- 

"            "     (women)            .       .    . 

83 
119 

3 
47 
17 
19 

*'               "         (Architecture)  

(Chemistry) 

Civil  Engineer 

Electrical  Engineer 

Metallurgical  Engineer    ..             

I 

Doctor  of  Medicine                 

185 

■2 

Pharmaceutical  Chemist                 .      .  .. 

Master  of  Arts.                                  .        .  .. 

160      1     197 

1         r 

Master  of  I^aws. 

28     !      38 

Total 

606 
10 

713 
10 

732 

^5 

816 
16 

914 

22 

Deduct  duplicates 

Total  individuals  receiving  degrees 

596 

703 

717 

800 

892 

B.  Honorary  degrees  : 

I 
2 
2 

I 

4 

I 

I 

4 

I 
I 
2 

I 

2 

I 
I 
I 

"         Science 

2 

28 

"        Letters 

I 

"         Sacred  Theology    

I 

"        Science 

14 

Total 

6 

5 

9 

6 

46 

C.  Teachers  College  diplomas  granted  : 

3 
86 

4 

104 

28 

3 

105 
19 

3 

I 
140 

23 

I 

Bachelor's    "                     " 

197 

17 

7 

Master's        "                     "         , 

Doctor's        "                    "         

Total 

89 

139 

127 

165 

221 

Total  degrees  and  diplomas  granted 

701 

857 

868 

987 

1181 

Deduct  duplicates 

40 

69 

73 

112 

138 

Total  individuals  receiving  degrees  and 
diplomas 

661 

788 

795 

875 

I043 
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Speciai^ties  of  Recipients  of  Higher  Degrees,  1904-1905 


Major  Subjects 


Men     Women 


Men    Women 


Administrative  Law 

American  History 

Ancient  History , 

Anthropology 

Architecture 

Botany 

Chemistry 

Civil  Engineering 

Classical  Archaeology 

Comparative  Literature 

Constitutional  Law 

Education 

English 

European  History 

Geology 

Germanic  Languages 

Greek 

Indo-Iranian  Languages 

International  Law 

Latin 

Mathematics 

Mechanical  Engineering 

Mechanics 

Medicine 

Metallurgy 

Mining 

Palaeontology 

Philosophy 

Physics 

Physiological  Chemistry 

Political  Economy 

Political  Philosophy 

Psychology 

Roman  Law  and  Comparative  Jurisprudence 

Romance  Languages 

Semitic  Languages 

Sociology  and  Statistics 

Zoology 

Total 


143 


54 


34 


7 
2 
I 
10 
I 
4 
2 
3 
5 
8 

5 
235 


R.  T.,  Jr. 


Brooks  Bros. 

Broadway,  New  York 

he^  io  call  atten- 
tion  io  net£f  shapes 
and  fietif  colore  in 
their  >suiiin^  ^tocK. 

Separate  booklets  for  clothing  and  furnish- 
ing liveries  and  golf  mailed  on  request 


ESTABLISHED   1 85  J 


EiMER  &  Amend  ^ 


Nos  205-211  THIRD  AVE., 
NEW  YORK 


Importers  and  Manufacturers  of 


C.  p.  Chemicals  and  Reagents,  Chemical,  Physical, 
Bacteriological  and  Scientific  Apparatus 

We  are  Representatives  of  the  Foremost  EttfOpean  Howses  in  Our  Line 

COMPLETE  liINE  OF  ASSAY  GOODS 
NEW  EI^ECTRIC  SECTIONAL,  LABORATORY  FURNACES,  PATENTED 

Complete  Laboi-atovj^  Outfits 


i 

The  Roessler  &  Hasslacher 

> 

Chemical  Co. 

100  William  Street  New  York 

Ohioaqo 

BOSTO 

H                       PHILADCLPHIA                         NIAGARA    FALLS                      PcRTH    AM  30Y,    N.  J. 

Publications  of  the 

Columbia  University  Press 

T^e  Macmillan  Company,  Agents,  66  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


THE  PRESS  was  incorporated,  June  8,  1893,  to  promote  the  publica- 
tion of  the  results  of  original  research.  It  is  a  private  corporation,  re- 
lated directly  to  Columbia  University  by  the  provisions  that  its  Trustees 
shall  be  officers  of  the  University  and  that  the  President  of  Columbia  University 
shall  be  President  of  the  Press. 


Books  published  at  net  prices  are  sold  by  booksellers  everywhere 
at  the  advertised  net  prices.  When  delivered  frotn  the  publish- 
ers, carriage,  either  postage  or  expressage,  is  an  extra  charge. 


Biography 


FRANCIS  LIEBER.     His  Life  and  Political  Philosophy.     By  Lewis  R.  Harley,  Ph.D. 

8vo,  cloth,  pp.  X  +  213,  portrait,  $1.75  net. 

MEMOIRS  OF  FREDERICK  A.  P.  BARNARD.     Tenth  President  of  Columbia  Col- 
lege in  the  City  of  New  York.    By  John  Fulton.    Svo,  cloth,  pp.  xii  +  485,  portraits,  $4.00  net. 

Biology 

ATLAS  OF  NERVE  CELLS.      By  M,  Allen  Starr,  M.D.,  Ph.D.;  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  Oliver  S.  Strong,  Ph.D.,  and  Edward  Leaming. 

Royal  4to,  cloth,  pp.  x  +  78,  illustrated,  $10.00  net. 

AN  ATLAS  OF  THE  FERTILIZATION  AND  KARYOKINESIS  OF  THE  OVUM. 

By  Edmund  B.  Wilson,  Ph.D.,  with  the  cooperation  of  Edward  Leaming,  F.R.P.S. 

Royal  4to,  cloth,  pp.  vii  +  32,  illustrated,  $4.00  net- 

Columbia  University  Biological  Series 

VOL.  I.   FROM   THE   GREEKS   TO   DARWIN.     By   Henry   Fairfield   Osborn, 
DaCosta  Professor  of  Zoology,  Columbia  University. 

Svo,  cloth,  pp.  X  +  259,  illustrated,  $2.oo  net. 

VOL.  II.  and  VOL.  III.     At  present  out  of  print. 

VOL.  IV.     THE  CELL  IN  DEVELOPMENT  AND  INHERITANCE.     By  Edmund 
B.   Wilson,    Ph.D.,   Professor  of  Zoology, Columbia  University. 

Svo,  cloth,  pp.  xvi+371,  illustrated,  $3.50  net. 

VOL.  V.     THE   FOUNDATIONS    OF    ZOOLOGY.     By   William   Keith   Brooks, 
Professor  of  Zoology,  Johns  Hopkins  University.  8vo,  cloth,  pp.  viii +339,  $a.5o  «*/. 


VOL.  VI.  THE  PROTOZOA.  By  Gary  N.  Calkins,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Inverte- 
brate Zoology,  Columbia  University.  8vo,  cloth,  pp.  i6  +  347.  fo-<»  "et 

VOL.  VII.  REGENERATION.  By  Thomas  H.  Morgan,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Ex- 
perimental Zoology,  Columbia  University,  Svo.doth.pp.  xii +313,  $3.00  «#/. 

Chinese 

CHINA  AND  THE  CHINESE.  By  Herbert  Allen  Giles,  LL.D.,  Professor  of 
Chinese  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  England.  Lecturer  (1902)  on  the  Dean 
Lung  Foundation,  Columbia  University .  "mo,  cloth,  pp.  ix  +  229,  $1.50  n*t. 

Classical  Philology 

classical  studies  in  honour  of  henry  drisler. 

8vo,  cloth,  pp.  ix  4-  310,  portrait  and  illustrations,  ^.00  Met. 

Columbia  University  Studies  in  Classical 
Philology 

the  satire  of  seneca  on  the  apotheosis  of  claudius.   a  study. 

By  Allan  Perley  Ball,  Ph.D.  lamo,  cloth,  pp.  vU  +  256,  ii.is  ««<, 

Columbia  University  Studies  in  Comparative 
Literature 

SPANISH  LITERATURE  IN  THE  ENGLAND  OF  THE  TUDORS.  By  John 
Garrett  Underhill,  Ph.D.  "mo.  cloth,  pp.  x  +  438,  $3.00  net 

ROMANCES  OF  ROGUERY.  By  Frank  Wadleigh  Chandler,  Ph.D.  In  two  parts. 
Part  I.     The  Picaresque  Novel  in  Spain.  "™°.  ^loth,  pp.  ix  +  483,  $«.oo  »et. 

A  HISTORY  OF  LITERARY  CRITICISM  IN  THE  RENAISSANCE.  By  Joel 
Elias  Spingarn,   Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Comparative    Literature,    Columbia 

University.  i2mo,  cloth,  pp.  xi  +  330,  $1.50  net. 

THE  CLASSICAL  HERITAGE  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES.  By  Henry  Osborn 
Taylor,  A.M.  i2mo, cloth, pp.  xv  +  400, $1.75 w*/. 

THE  ITALIAN  RENAISSANCE  IN  ENGLAND    Studies  by  Lewis  Einstein. 

izrao,  cloth,  pp.  xvi  +  420,  illustrated,  $1.50  net. 

PLATONISM  IN  ENGLISH  POETRY  OF  THE  SIXTEENTH  AND  SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURIES.    By  John  Smith  Harrison,  Ph.D. 

i2mo,  cloth,  pp.  xi  -(-235,  $2.00  net. 

IRISH  LIFE  IN  IRISH  FICTION.     By  Horatio  Sheafe  Krans,  Ph.D. 

i2mo,  cloth,  pp.  vii  +  338,  $1.50  net. 

THE  ENGLISH  HEROIC  PLAY.     By  Lewis  Nathaniel  Chase,  Ph.D. 

xzmo,  cloth,  pp.  xii  +  250,  J2.00  net. 

Economics 

SCIENCE  OF  STATISTICS.  By  Richmond  Mayo-Smith,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Pohti- 
cal  Economy  and  Social  Science,  Columbia  University. 

Part  I.     Statistics  and  Sociology.  svo,  cloth,  pp.  xvi+399,  $3.00  net. 

Part  1 1 .     Statistics  and  Economics.  Svo,  cloth,  pp.  xiii  +  467,  $3.00  net. 

ESSAYS  IN  TAXATION.  By  Edwin  R.  A.  Seligman,  Professor  of  Political  Economy 
and  Finance,  Columbia  University.  8vo,  cloth,  pp.  x  -f  434,  $3.00  net- 


THE  SHIFTING  AND  INCIDENCE  OF  TAXATION.  By  Edwin  R.  A.  Seligman, 
Professor  of  Political  Economy  and  Finance,  Columbia  University. 

8vo,  cloth,  pp.  xii  +  337,  $3.00  net. 

THE  ECONOMIC  INTERPRETATION  OF  HISTORY.  By  Edwin  R.  A.  Seligman, 
Professor  of  Political  Economy  and  Finance,  Columbia  University. 

i2rao,  cloth,  pp.  ix  +  166,  $1.50  net. 

Educational  Methods 

THE  TEACHING  OF  GERMAN  IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS.  By  Elijah  Wil- 
liam Bagster-Collins,  a.m.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  German  in  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University.  lamo, cloth, pp.  vi  +  i28,$i.a5  net. 

Columbia  University  Studies  in  English 

VOL.  I.     JOSEPH  GL AN VILL.    A  Critical  Biography.    By  Ferris Greenslet.  Ph.D. 

i2rao,  cloth,  pp.  xi  +  233,  $1.50  net. 

VOL.11.    THE  ELIZABETHAN  LYRIC.    A  Study.     By  John   Erskine,  Ph.D. 

i2mo,  cloth,  pp.  xvi  +  344,  $1.5°  net. 

VOL.  III.  CLASSICAL  ECHOES  IN  TENNYSON.  By  Wilfred  P.  Mustard, 
Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Latin  in  Haverford  College.  lamo,  cloth,  pp.  xvi+164,  $1.25  «^/'. 

Columbia  University  Germanic  Studies 

vol.  i,  no.  1.    scandinavian  influence  on  southern  lowland 

SCOTCH.     By  George  Tobias  Flom,  Ph.D.  Syo, paper, pp.  xv +  82,  $1.00  «^/. 

VOL.  I,  NO.  2.     OSSIAN  IN  GERMANY.     By  Rudolf  Tombo,  Jr.,  Ph.D. 

Svo,  paper,  pp.  iv  +  157,  $1.00  net. 

VOL.  I,  No.  3.  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  OLD  NORSE  LITERATURE  UPON 
ENGLISH  LITERATURE.     By  Conrad  H.  Nordby.     8vo,  paper,  pp.  xi  +  78,  $i.oo  «*<. 

VOL.  I,  No.  4.  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  INDIA  AND  PERSIA  ON  THE  POETRY 
OF  GERMANY.    By  Arthur  F.  J.  Remy,  Ph.D.  Svo,  paper,  pp.  xi +  81,  $1.00  «r/. 

VOL.  II,  No.  1.  LAURENCE  STERNE  IN  GERMANY.  By  Harvey  Waterman 
Thayer,  Ph.D.  /n /rest. 

History 

BISMARCK  AND  GERMAN  UNITY.  A  Historical  Outline.  By  Munroe  Smith, 
J.U.D.,    Professor    of    Roman     Law    and    Comparative    Jurisprudence,     Columbia 

University.  i2mo,  pp.  ix  +  99,  portrait,  $1.00  net. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  HARLEM  HEIGHTS,  SEPTEMBER  16,  1776.  With  a  Review 
of  the  Events  of  the  Campaign.     By  Henry  P.  Johnston,  A.M. 

8vo,  cloth,  pp.  xii  +  234,  illustrated,  $2.00  net. 

A  HISTORY  OF  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY.  1754-1904.  Pubhshed  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  King's  College. 

8vo,  cloth,  pp.  xiii  +  493,  illustrated,  $2.50  net. 

Columbia  University  Indo-Iranian   Series 

INDO-IRANIAN  PHONOLOGY.  With  Special  reference  to  the  Middle  and  New 
Indo-Iranian  Languages.      By  Louis  H.  Gray,  Ph.D.       8vo,  cloth,  pp.  xvi  +  264,  $3.00  «*/. 

INDEX    VERBORUM     OF      THE      FRAGMENTS      OF     THE     AVESTA.      By 

Montgomery  Schuyler,  Jr.,  A.M.  8vo,  cloth,  pp.  x  + 106,  $2.00  «*/. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  THE  SANSKRIT  DRAMA.    By  Montgomery  Schuyler,  Jr., 

A.M.  In  press. 

Municipal  Government 

THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  MUNICIPALITIES.     By  Dorman  B.  Eaton. 

8vo,  cloth,  pp.  X  -I-  498  +  28,  $4.00  Htt. 


MUNICIPAL  HOME  RULE.  By  Frank  J.  Goodnow,  LL.D,,  Professor  of  Adminis- 
trative Law,  Columbia  University.  lamo,  cloth,  pp.  xxiv  +  283,  $1.50  «f/. 

MUNICIPAL  PROBLEMS.  By  Frank  J.  Goodnow,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Admin- 
istrative Law,  Columbia  University.  """o^  cloth,  pp.  xUi  -1-  321,  $1.50  «,/. 

Oriental  Languages 

ZOROASTER,  THE  PROPHET  OF  ANCIENT  IRAN.  By  A.  V.  Williams  Jackson, 
Professor  of  Indo- Iranian  Languages,  Columbia  University. 

8vo,  cloth,  pp.  xxiii  +  314,  illustrated,  $3.00  nei. 

GoLUMBiA  University  Oriental  Studies 

THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  MORAL  QUALITIES.  An  Ethical  Treatise  of  the 
Eleventh  Century  by  Solomon  Ibn  Gabirol.     By  Stephen  S.  Wise,  Ph.D. 

8vo,  cloth,  pp.  ix  +  117,  $1.25  fiei. 

Philosophy 

ANCIENT  IDEALS.  A  Study  of  Intellectual  and  Spiritual  Growth  from  Early  Times 
to  the  Establishment  of  Christianity.     By  Henry  Osborn  Taylor,  A.M. 

In  two  volumes.     Vol  I.,  pp.  xi  +  461.     Vol.  II.,  pp.  vii  +  430.     8vo,  cloth,  $5.00  nei 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  SYSTEMATIC  PHILOSOPHY.  By  Walter  T. 
Marvin,  Ph.  D.  Svo,  cloth,  pp.  xiv  -i-  572,  fo.oo  nd. 

Romance  Literature 

LI  LIVRES  DU  GOUVERNEMENT  DES  ROIS.  A  XII Ith  Century  French  Version 
of  Egidio  Colonna's  Treatise  De  Regimine  Principum,     By  Samuel  Paul  Molenaer, 

Ph.D.  8vo,  cloth,  pp.  xlii  +  461, $3.00  nei. 

Columbia  University  Studies 
IN  Romance  Philology  and  Literature 

FREDERIC  MISTRAL,  POET  AND  LEADER  IN  PROVENCE.  By  Charles 
Alfred  Downer,  Ph.D.  izmo,  cloth,  pp.  10+267,  $1.50  «f/. 

CORNEILLE  AND  THE  SPANISH  DRAMA.    By  J.  B.  Segall,  Ph.D. 

i2mo,  cloth,  pp.  ix  -f-  147,  $1.50  ne/. 

DANTE  AND  THE  ANIMAL  KINGDOM.     By  Richard  Thayer  Holbrook,  Ph.D. 

i2mo,  cloth,  pp.  18  +  376,  illustrated,  $2.00  nei. 

THE  INDEBTEDNESS  OF  CHAUCER'S  TROILUS  AND  CRISEYDE  TO  GUIDO 
DELLE  COLONNE'S  HISTORIA  TROJANA.      By  George  L.  Hamilton,  A.M. 

i2mo,  cloth,  pp.  vi  -I-  159,  $1.25  nei. 

THE  ANGLO-NORMAN  DIALECT.     By  Louis  Emil  Menger,  Ph.D.,  late  Professor 

of  Romance  Philology,  Bryn  Mawr  College.  i2mo,  cloth,  pp.  xx  -1- 167,  portrait,  $1.75  nei. 

CORNEILLE  AND  RACINE  IN  ENGLAND.     By  Dorothea  Frances  Canfield, 

Ph.  D.  i2mo,  cloth,  pp.  xiii  +  295,  $1.50  nei. 

THE  VERSIFICATION  OF  THE  CUADERNA  VIA,  as  found  in  Berceos  Vida  de 
Santo  Domingo  de  Silos.     By  John  Driscoll  Fitz-Gerald.  hi  press. 

Sociology 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  SOCIOLOGY.  By  Franklin  Henry  Giddings,  A.M., 
Professor  of  Sociology,  Columbia  University.  8vo,  cloth,  pp.  xxvi -t- 476,  $3,00  »«•/. 
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